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PREFACE   TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION 


The  changes  in  tins  third  edition  are  not  nnmerons,  but  are 
snch  as  were  needed  to  bring  certain  portions  of  this  work  up  to 
date.  Accordingly,  the  article  upon  Stokes-Adams  disease  has 
been  entirely  rewritten  so  as  to  conform  with  our  recently  acquired 
knowledge  concerning  heart-l)k:)(*k  and  its  rcdation  to  the  Stokes- 
Adams  s}Tidrome.  An  addition  has  been  maae  also  to  the  original 
contribution  by  Dr.  Otto  Schmidt  upon  Gaertner's  tonometer  and 
its  use  in  clinical  medicine.  These  additional  pages  will  be  found 
under  the  caption  of  The  Sphygmomanometer,  since  instruments 
known  by  this  generic  appellation  have  su])])hiutod  the  tonometer 
of  Gaertner  and  the  instrument  of  von  Basch  in  the  United  States. 
Finally,  a  few  foot-notes  and  corrections  have  been  made  which 

it  is  believed  increase  the  value  of  the  text. 

E.  11.  B. 


PREFACE   TO    THE   SECOXi)   EDITI0:N^ 


The  changes  made  in  this  second  edition  while  not  numerous 
and  not  affecting  the  work  as  a  whole  are  yet  important.  In  the 
main  thev  concern  that  form  of  insufficiency  of  the  auriclo-ven- 
tricular  valves  which  depends  not  upon  endocarditis  but  upon 
alterations  of  the  myocardium,  and  in  the  former  edition  was 
regarded  as  always  relative.  In  this  one  the  author  believes  he 
has  given  due  recognition  to  that  variety  of  mitral  and  tricuspid 
incompetence  termed  muscular.  Hence  a  portion  of  Chapter 
XXII  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  while  allusions  to  muscular 
insufficiency  have  been  introduced  here  and  there  in  other  chap- 
ters.    The  work  has  been  enhanced  in  value  thereby  and  has 

been  brought  strictly  up  to  date. 

R.  H.  B. 


PREFACE 


Iisr  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  aiitlior  has  endeavoured 
to  present  the  subject  in  a  sini]>lc,  practical  fashion  that  ^vonld 
suit  the  needs  of  the  stndent  and  practitioner  of  medicine.  The- 
ories and  speculations  have  been  omitted  or  given  but  scanty 
consideration,  in  the  belief  that  they  tend  to  confuse  the  student. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  circulatory  organs  have  re- 
ceived only  such  notice  as  was  thought  necessary  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  in  hand,  since  an  extended  consideration 
of  them  was  believed  out  of  place  in  a  work  devoted  to  diseased 
conditions.  Although  aware  that  physical  signs  are  properly  a 
part  of  the  symptomatology  of  disease  and  should  be  considered 
under  that  head,  still  the  autlior  has  thought  it  best  to  consider 
them  separately,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  knowledge  of  that 
most  difficult  subject,  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  disease.  Special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  treatment,  and  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  far  more  detailed  than  is  the  case  in  most  books 
dealing  with  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  was  hoped  that  by  so  doing 
the  work  might  be  given  a  more  practical  value  to  the  general 
practitioner,  although  of  course  the  author  realized  that  he  would 
lay  himself  open  to  adverse  criticism,  and  could  do  but  little  more 
than  lay  down  principles  for  management.  The  phraseology  has 
been  kept  simple  and  free  from  needless  technicalities,  while  in 
the  terminology  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  employ  the  terms 
which  are  in  most  familiar  use  among  American  and  English 
physicians.     Xo  claim  is  laid  to  originality,  as  is  apparent  from 
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ANATOMICAL  EELATIONS  OF  THORACIC  AND  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 


DISEASES   OF  THE   HEART 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS   PERTAINING   TO 

THE   ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY,   AND 

EXAMINATION  OE  THE  HEART 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  this  chapter  are  presented  certain  facts  which,  because  of 
their  bearing  on  the  examination  and  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
should  be  well  understood. 

Location  of  the  Heart. — This  main  organ  of  circulation  is  situ- 
ated in  the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  cavitv,  resting 
upon  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm  (see  frontis- 
piece) in  such  a  manner  that  its  long  axis  forms  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees  with  that  of  the  body  (Rosenstein).  The  base  of  the 
organ  is  directed  upward,  backward,  and  towards  the  right  side, 
while  its  apex  points  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  left,  so  as 
to  strike  against  the  chest-wall  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space 
an  inch  ini?ide  the  nipple-line.  The  larger  portion  of  the  heart, 
therefore,  lies  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  It  is  attached  at  its 
base  to  the  great  vessels  and  is  inclosed  by  the  pericardial  sac, 
which  invests  it  loosely  below,  being  bound  to  the  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm  beneath,  to  the  sternum  in  front,  to  the  medi- 
astinal pleura  at  each  side,  and  behind  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  a'sophagus,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi.  In  consequence  of 
the  oblique  position  of  the  heart,  the  pericardial  sac  forms  a  loose 
fold  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  so  that  when  it  becomes  dis- 
tended by  an  effusion  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  fluid  is  obtained 
in  the  fifth  right  interspace  in  what  is  known  as  the  cardio-hepatic 
angle.  Further  details  on  this  matter  are  contained  in  the  chapter 
on  Acute  Pericarditis. 

1 


2  iusi:ases  of  'rm-:  ukakt 

The  Relations  of  the   Heart  to  the  Anterior  Thoracic  Wall  nro 

hiiihlv  iiuportnut.  and  lia\c  hccu  tlu'  subjcvt  of  nuiiitTDUs  invosti- 
gatious.  As  it  is  diltirnlt  to  iix  the  lu'arr  in  jtositiou  for  the  piir- 
poso  of  investigation,  att(Mn]>ts  liavc  lu'cn  niailc  to  accomplish  this 
either  by  thrusting  long  needles  ilirougli  the  organ  immediately 
after  death  or  hy  freezing  the  eadaxcr,  and  snl>se(pu'ntly  sawing 
it  into  siH'tions.  C'onsecpiently  the  statements  of  investigators 
differ  somewhat  as  to  the  limits  of  the  h(>art  in  health,  especially 
the  k'vel  of  its  upper  horder.  1  shall  state  the  Idwei-  of  the  tw^o 
levels  usually  given,  therefore,  as  it  seenis  to  me  to  correspond 
with  what  is  most  often  observed  clinically. 

The  superior  boundary  of  the  heart  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
u]ij»er  horder  of  the  third  costal  cartilages  and  extejids  trans- 
versely from  the  third  left  costo-chondral  articidation  across  the 
sternum  to  a  point  about  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  right  sternal 
margin.  The  right  border  of  the  heart,  formed  by  the  slightly 
convex  base  of  the  right  auricle,  extends  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  third  right  costal  cartilage,  at  the  point  where  the  superior 
cardiac  boundary  ceases,  downward  in  a  slightly  convex  direction 
as  far  as  the  miildlc  of  the  fifth  i-ight  interspace,  about  an  inch 
from  the  breastbone.  Here,  curving  sharply  inward,  the  inferior 
border  of  the  organ  passes  across  the  base  of  the  xiphoid  process 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  sixth  left  costal  cartilage 
at  its  junction  with  the  sternum  and  terminates  in  the  fifth  left 
interspace  at  the  site  of  the  apex-beat,  an  inch  inside  the  nipple- 
line.  The  left  cardiac  border  corresponds  to  a  line  draw^n  from 
the  apex-beat  upward  and  somewhat  inward  to  the  junction  of 
the  third  left  rib  with  its  cartilage,  about  2  inches  from  the  left 
sternal  margin.  A  diagonal  line  extendirig  from  the  junction  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  down- 
ward to  the  seventh  right  chondro-sternal  articulation,  represents 
the  usual  ])Osition  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  sicptum  (Broadbent). 
A  line  which  ])asses  from  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  upward 
through  the  fifth  and  fourth  to  tlie  third  left  costo-chondral  articu- 
lation, corresponds  as  closely  as  can  be  with  the  interventricular 
sa-ptuni.  The  somewhat  triangular  area  thus  inclosed  represents 
the  right  ventricle  with  its  broad  base  forming  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart,  which  rests  in  the  sulcus  between  the  anterior  chest- 
wall  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  diai)hragm.     The  upper  extrem- 
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ity  of  tliis  triangular  area  is  filled  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  tip  of  the  left  auricular  appendix  as  it  curves  around  the  outer 
border  of  the  left  ventricle  to  appear  in  froiit  to  and  terminate 
near  the  trunk  of  the  great  artery.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
only  the  up])er  thii-d  of  the  right  auricle  lies  behind  the  sternum, 
while  its  lower  two  thirds  are  to  the  right  of  this  bone.  The  left 
auricle  is  situated  behind,  being  completely  invested  by  the  left 
lung  and  entirely  obscured  from  view  from  the  front.  The  same 
is  the  case  also  with  the  left  ventricle,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
which  forms  the  left  border  of  the  heart  and  is  visible  anteriorly. 
It  is  the  inferior  extremity  of  this  luirrow  strip  which,  propelled 
against  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  occasions  the  apex-beat.  Conse- 
quently it  is  a  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  only  which  is  exposed 
to  view  after  removal  of  the  breastbone  and  adjacent  costal  car- 
tilages. The  remainder  of  the  heart,  even  that  which  lies  ante- 
riorly, is  covered  from  view  by  the  lungs. 

The  anterior  lung  borders  are  in  apposition  behind  the  middle 
of  the  sternum  from  the  level  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  fourth 
costal  cartilages.  At  this  latter  situation  they  diverge,  the  border 
of  the  right  lung  passing  on  downward  to  the  level  of  the  fifth 
right  costal  cartilage,  where  it  turns  off  to  the  right  to  unite  with 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  same  lung.  The  anterior  margin  of 
the  left  lung  diverges  abruptly  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilage, 
passing  outward  along  the  lower  edge  of  this  cartilage  as  far  as  its 
union  with  its  rib.  It  then  turns  downward,  and,  after  curving 
slightly  inward  and  then  outward,  unites  with  the  inferior  border 
at  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  near  its  point  of  articu- 
lation with  its  rib.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  left  lung  a  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  chest-wall,  and,  being 
uncovered  by  lung,  forms  the  a)-ea  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness. 
By  many  this  area  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  size  of  the  heart  by  percussion,  as  will  be  shown 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  cardiac  jtercussion. 

Position   of   the   Great   Vessels   and   Valves The   pulmonary 

artery  lies  about  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  breastbone  and 
extends  from  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  third  left  interspace 
upward  to  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage,  where  it  divides 
into  its  two  main  branches.     The  position  and  course  of  the  as- 
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oondinu  aorta  may  l»o  roitrt'scntcd  bv  a  line  tlrawn  fnmi  the  third 
U'ft  c-hoiulro-stiM-iial  artii-iilatiou  u]>waril  across  the  breastbone  to 
the  juiK'tion  of  the  right  ediie  of  that  bone  with  the  second  right 
costal  cartihige,  which,  therefore,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
aortic  cartilage,  because  at  this  point  the  aortic  valve-sounds  are 
most  distinctly  heard.  The  superior  vena  cava  ]>asses  downward 
along  the  right  cardiac  border  from  the  level  of  the  second  costal 
cartilage  to  a  point  oj^posite  the  middle  of  the  third  right  inter- 
space. 

The  four  sets  of  valves  are  bunched  closely  together  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  tliird  left  costal  cartilage  with  the  border 

««f  the  sternum,  the  pulmonary 
being  most  superficial,  the  mi- 
tral most  internal,  the  tricuspid 
most  inferior,  and  the  aortic 
the  most  central.  They  cannot, 
Therefore,  be  auscultated  in  the 
region  of  their  anatomic  seat 
''j^if  one  is  to  differentiate  their 
individual  sounds.  For  this 
reason  we  take  advantage  of 
the  laws  governing  the  conduc- 
tion of  their  sounds  and  aus- 
cultate them  in  ,  certain  areas- 
named  after  the  respective 
valves. 

Fig.  L— Cardiac  Valve  Areas.  TllUS      the      mitral      area      is 

Sounds  produced  at  various  valves  iudicated:    situated     at     the     apcx-beat     and 
p.  pulmonary :  a,  aortic ;   t,  tricuspid :  m,     •      i     i  t      •  ^    i     t   ^    •    -     • 

C,.;, ,  f    ,     ,   i2K'ludes  a  limited  district  im- 

mitral. 

mediately  roundabout.  The 
tricuspid  area  includes  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  a  portion 
of  the  surrounding  region.  The  pulmonic  area  is  located  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  breastbone^ 
while  the  aortic  area  lies  in  the  corresponding  situation  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  valve-sounds  and 
murmurs  are  heard  only  in  these  situations — they  are  widely 
propagated  and  blend  Avith  one  another,  and  in  particular  endo- 
cardial murmurs  are  often  so  widely  conducted  as  to  be  distinctly 
audible  in  other  areas  than  those  to  which  they  properly  belong. 


il 
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Leaving  further  consideration  of  this  subject  at  this  time,  we  now 
pass  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  the  size  of  the 
heart  is  ascertained  during  life  (Fig.  1). 

Cardiac  Percussion. — In  employing  this  means  of  examination 
we  aim  to  determine,  first,  the  boundaries  of  the  area  of  superficial 
dulness,  and  second,  the  limits  of  deep-seated  dulness.  To  accom- 
plish the  former,  percussion  must  be  made  lightly,  whereas  the 
latter  requires  a  firm,  heavy  percussion-stroke. 

The  area  of  superficial  07'  absolute  cardiac  dulness  correspond- 
ing with  the  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  uncovered  by  lung 
during  inspiration,  extends  vertically  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fourth  left  costal  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  and  transversely  from 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
parasternal  and  mamillary  lines.  As  its  outer  or  left  boundary 
is  irregular,  and,  roughly  speaking,  passes  obliquely  downward 
towards  the  left,  this  area  is  broader  at  its  lower  than  at  its  upper 
margin.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  crowds  the  lung-borders 
aside,  and  hence  generally  increases  the  dimensions  of  superficial 
dulness,  especially  to  the  right  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle.  But  a  variety  of  conditions  outside 
of  the  heart  may  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  of  superficial 
dulness,  and  hence  render  this  not  always  a  trustworthy  indication 
of  the  actual  size  of  the  heart.  Thus  the  lung-borders  may  be  re- 
tracted by  pleuritic  adhesions  and  expose  an  abnormally  large 
portion  of  tlie  right  ventricle,  or  being  distended  by  pulmonary 
emphysema,  they  may  diminish  or  entirely  obliterate  this  area. 

Consequently  it  is  preferable  to  rely  upon  deep  rather  than 
superficial  percussion  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the 
heart,  since  when  the  limits  of  deep-seated  or  relative  cardiac 
dulness  are  found  increased  we  know  it  is  due  to  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  organ  itself.  Yierordt  objects  to  this  latter  method 
because  of  its  greater  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  since  pulmonary 
resonance  shades  so  gradually  into  the  relative  dulness  overlying 
the  heart  that  two  observers  of  apparently  equal  skill  may  not 
agree  in  their  results.  Doubtless  individual  judgment  depends 
very  largely  upon  practice  and  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  doubtless 
emphysema,  inelasticity  of  the  ribs,  great  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
etc.,  often  make  it  impossible  to  accurately  determine  deep  cardiac 
limits.     Nevertheless  the  cases  in  which  relative  dulness  is  possi- 
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tiiruro!?  taken  from  Viorordt  may  be  stated  as  the  average 


bio  of  (.lotet'tioii  are  so  numerous  that  1  jirefer  to  rely  npon  it 
rather  than  on  superiieial  (luliiess.  and  always  urge  students  to 
make  use  of  tliis  method. 

The  Deep  Boiimhries  of  (he  II  carl  (Fig.  '2). — It  is  \wll  known 
that  all  hearts  ai'c  not  of  the  same  size  even  in  health,  the  male 
heart  being  larger  than  the  female,  and  that  of  a  child  relatively 
larger  than  that  of  an  adtilt.  Moreover,  the  right  auricle  measures 
more  during  diastole  than  during  systole.  Consequently  measure- 
ments cannot  be  given  that  are  invariable.      Yet  the  following 

The 
adult  heart  "'  extends  from 
about  8  or  0  centimetres  to  the 
U'ft  of  the  median  line  (apex  of 
the  heart)  to  about  4  or  5  cen- 
timetres to  the  right  of  the 
same,  i.  e.,  about  one  and  a 
half  finger-breadths  to  the  right 
of  the  right  border  of  the  ster- 
ninn  (right  auricle)."  Busse, 
who  employed  Ebstein's  palpa- 
tory percussion,  found  the  left 
border  of  the  heart  in  health 
never  passed  outside  the  mam- 
illary line,  while  Ilornkohl 
deTennined  the  average'  in 
adults  to  be  7.3  centimetres 
from  the  left  sternal  marein. 
On  the  right  side  the  heart  ex- 
tended a  variable  distance  beyond  the  sternum,  dej)ending  on 
the  stature  of  the  man,  being  2.0  centimetres  for  one  130  centi- 
metres tall,  and  3.0  centimetres  for  a  male  of  190  centimetres 
in  height.  In  women  these  figures  are  slightly  less,  while  in 
children  the  area  of  the  heart  measures  relatively  more  than  in 
adults.  If  the  median  line  is  taken  as  the  landmark  from  which 
to  measure,  Ilornkohl's  figures  must  be  increased  by  1  to  1.5  centi- 
metre, which,  according  to  Ebstein,  is  half  the  width  of  the  ster- 
num. Consequently  it  is  found  that  Vierordt's  and  Ilornkohrs 
estimates  are  not  so  much  at  variance  as  they  at  first  appear. 

Three  methods  of  percussion  are  in  use,  and  mentioned  in  the 


Fui.  2. — Normal  Deep-seated  Caiuuac 

D  ULNESS. 

PP.  parasternal  line ;  MM,  mamillary  line. 
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order  of  their  })()pularity  are:  (1)  plessimetric,  (2)  auscultatory, 
(3)  palj)atory  percussion.  I  do  uot  propose  to  discuss  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  employing  a  pleximeter  and  hammer, 
but  merely  to  express  my  very  positive  preference  for  the  use  of 
the  fingers,  for  the  reason  that  thereby  one  is  enabled  to  obtain 
valuable  information  from  the  sense  of  resistance. 

In  ascertaining  the  area  of  absolute  dulnoss  light  strokes  are 
essential,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  as  regards  deep-seated  dul- 
ness.  Moreover,  in  outlining  the  area  of  relative  dulness  the 
pleximeter  finger  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  chest-wall, 
to  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  vibrations  of  the  bony  structures. 
This  is  the  "  ahgedampfte  "  percussion  of  the  Germans.  The 
finger  is  placed  firmly  at  right  angle  to  the  ribs  at  a  ])()int  well 
outside  the  cardiac  area,  and  percussion  is  made  with  considerable 
force  at  ever  decreasing  distances  from  the  sternum  until  a  slight 
rise  ill  pitch  and  increase  of  resistance  indicate  that  the  airless 
organ  (the  heart)  has  been  reached. 

In  tliis  manner  one  is  to  percuss  from  above  downward  along 
the  left  parasternal  line,  beginning  in  the  first  intercostal  space 
and  ceasing  when  the  upper  border  of  the  liver  is  reached.  At 
the  sides,  percussion  is  to  be  performed  first  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  above  downward  and  inward,  and  next  on  a  transverse 
line  from  without  towards  the  centre.  If,  wherever  comparative 
dulness  is  perceived,  a  mark  is  made  with  a  dermographic  pencil, 
these  marks  can  subsequently  be  united,  and  will  then  represent 
the  probable  limits  and  shape  of  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness.  If 
one  prefers  he  can,  instead  of  placing  his  finger  across  the  ribs, 
press  it  strongly  into  the  intercostal  space  parallel  with  the  ribs, 
and  if  his  finger  is  slender  can  thus  convey  his  percussion-strokes 
more  directly  to  the  heart  without  eliciting  so  much  vibration 
from  the  elastic  structures  intervening. 

Sansom  makes  use  of  a  narrow  pleximeter,  which  is  of  such 
small  size  as  to  fit  well  do^vn  into  the  intercostal  space,  and  claims 
remarkably  accurate  results,  more  precise  indeed  than  in  any 
other  way. 

It  may  be  well  to  here  remark  that,  when  in  women  accurate 
percussion  of  the  heart  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  the  mainm»,  fairly  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 
size  of  the  heart  may  be  gained  by  careful  palpation  of  the  apex- 
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boar.  Siiu-o  the  maiuillarv  lino  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide  in 
females,  it  is  bettor  to  nu'asure  tlu>  site  of  the  apex  impulse  from 
the  mid-sternal  lino  or  from  the  mid-elavieular  line,  it  bcinii;  in 
the  tifth  intorsj>aoo.  an  inch  within  the  latter. 

Two  statements  should  alsi^  he  made  regard ing'  ju'rcussion  of 
the  heart  in  children.  In  the  first  place,  the  area  of  superficial 
dulness  is  said  bv  Ilornkohl  to  be  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
in  adults,  jiarticularly  above,  where  it  is  asserted  to  reach  up  into 
the  third  intercostal  space,  while  its  outer  margin  passes  some- 
what further  beyond  the  loft  parasternal  line,  i.  e.,  to  a  point  a  lit- 
tle nearer  the  mamillary  than  the  j^arasternal  line.  In  the  sec- 
ond ])laco.  it  is  imitortant  to  boar  in  mind  the  great  elasticity  of 
the  child's  chest,  and  hence  to  percuss  with  far  more  delicacy  than 
is  advisable  in  grown  people.  Otherwise  the  note  of  pulmonary 
resonance  and  the  vibrations  of  underlying  structures  will  assur- 
edly prevent  accurate  and  trustworthy  results.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  far  preferable  to  rely  on  the  other  modes  of  percussion  now 
to  be  described. 


Fio.  3. — Auscultatory  Percussion. 


Auscultatory  or  Stethoscopic  Percussion. — This  is  a  combina- 
tion of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  when  the  stroke  is  made  over  a  solid  organ  its  note  is  higher, 
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Fig.  4. — Auscultatduy  i'Ei;cL:.sM()N. 


sharper,  and  more  clearly  delincd  than  when  over  an  air-contain- 
ing organ.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  tlie  note  of  two  viscera  of  similar  struc- 
ture. This  is,  of  course,  the 
same  princi})le  that  underlies 
plessimetric  })ercussion,  hut  the 
auscultatory  method  enables 
one  to  appreciate  more  delicate 
shadings  of  tone  and  to  define 
more  i)recisely  the  deeply  situ- 
ated borders  of  an  organ  or 
solid  thoracic  tumour.  It  even 
enables  one  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  dulness  of  pleuritic 
or  pericardial  effusion  and  that 
of  a  contiguous  pulmonary  con- 
solidation. 

It  is  practised  in  either  of 
two  ways :  The  examiner  may 
with,    one    hand    hold    the    bell 

of  his  binaural  stethoscope  against  the  centre  of  the  cai-diac 
area,  while  with  the  tip  of  a  finger  of  the  disengaged  hand  he 
taps  the  chest-w^all  lightly  from  without  inward  and  on  a  line 
with  his  stethoscope  (Fig.  3),  or  he  may  have  his  instrument 
held  by  an  assistant  while  he  performs  percussion  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  (Fig.  4).  The  former  mode  is  preferable,  because 
more  delicate.  Such  astonishing  and  incredible  accuracy  is 
claimed  for  auscultatory  percussion,  notably  by  Bezly  Thorne, 
that  Broadbent  and  others  have  been  led  to  test  it,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  plessimetric 
percussion.  I  have  employed  it  a  great  deal,  and,  although  recog- 
nising its  liability  to  error  and  its  limitations,  still  I  believe  it  is 
in  certain  cases  with  thin-walled  elastic  chests  and  when  practised 
carefully  a  very  accurate  means  of  outlining  the  heart.  I  have 
repeatedly  compared  its  findings  with  those  of  the  two  other  meth- 
ods, especially  plessimetric,  and  find  it  satisfactory  and  trust- 
worthy. One  occasionally  encounters  chests  in  which  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  it  is  ne:^t  to  impossible  to  determine  the  deep  limits 
of  the  heart  in  the  ordinary  fashion.     It  is  well  in  such  cases  to 
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trv  tlio  iiu'ilioil  uiulor  discussion,  since  it  Avill  often  help  one  ont 
of  his  (lili-ninia.  I  sliould  nt>t  recommend  its  emplovnient  to  the 
exchision  of  the  j^K'ssinictric  mclhoil,  hut  nierclv  :is  an  adjunct 
thereto. 

Palpatury  l*crcuf<sion. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  method  of 
using  hoth  jialpation  and  percussion  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
Words,  it  is  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  heart's  resistance,  and 
tlierehy  of  ascertaining  its  outline  and  dimensions.  It  makes  use 
of  tlie  feeling  of  resistance  rather  than  of  the  auditory  perception 
of  differences  in  sound.  Auenbrugger  and  Laennec  percussed  the 
chest-wall  immediately — that  is,  without  the  intervention  of  a  ples- 
simeter ;  the  former,  by  striking  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  the 
latter  with  the  end  of  his  stethoscope.  It  is  needless  to  say  this 
mode  of  performing  percussion  is  more  or  less  painful  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  1877  Ebstein  proposed  palpation  of  the  heart  and  other 
solid  viscera,  as  the  liver,  as  a  means  of  appreciating  their  size 
by  their  resistance,  and  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
at  Eome  in  1804  he  read  an  elaborate  paper  in  which  he  discussed 

and  explained  his  method  at 
considerable  length.  In  this 
l)a])('r  he  called  attention  to  a 
method  employed  by  J.  Hein, 
which  consists  in  palpating  the 
1 1  cart  with  one  finger  while  per- 
cussing with  the  other  in  the 
following  manner:  The  palmar 
surface  of  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  outstretched  middle  fin- 
ger is  placed  upon  the  chest, 
v;hile  a  light  tap  is  made  on 
the  chest  with  the  tip  of  the  bent 
forefinger  (Figs.  5  and  6).  Then 
while  the  extremity  of  the  first 
finger  rests  against  the  wall  of 
the  thorax  he  gives  a  light  blow 
to  the  chest  with  the  pad  of  the  middle  finger.  In  each  instance 
the  fingers  are  allowed  to  remain  for  an  instant  in  contact  with 
the  part  percussed,  so  as  the  better  to  perceive  the  sensation  of 
resistance  imparted.     In  this  way,  by  alternately  tapping  with  the 


l-Ki.  5. — IIei.n".'-   I'am-atoi'.v   l'Ki:<;i".'^f'i<ix. 
First  position. 
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two  fingers,  the  entire  area  is  traversed.     Tliis  is  said  to  yield  very 
accurate   results,   but   is   by   Ebstein  considered   inferior   to  his 
method,  because  not   altogether  devoid  of  pain  to  the  patient. 
Ebstein,  therefore,  makes  use  of  a  small  glass  pleximeter,  upon 
which  he  gives  a  gentle  })ressing 
stroke  with  the  tip  of  one  fin- 
ger, which,  tioxed  at  its  meta- 
carpal     articulation,      is      held 
slightly  and  rigidly  curved   as 
the   stroke    is   given    (Fig.    7). 
The   blow  is   not  made   with   a 
quick    rebound     (staccato),  but 
with  a  firm  pushing  movement 
(legato).      The  stroke  is  given 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  thus  percussed  and  the 
pleximeter    is    held    firmly    in 
position.      Ebstein's  pleximeter 
of  glass  is  ^  an  inch  (1.8  centi- 
metre)   in  width.  If  inch   (4.0 
centimetres)  in  length,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  handle  f  of  an  inch  (1.5  centimetre)  in  height. 
With  such  a  pleximeter  Ebstein  asserts  the  method  is  not  only 
gratifyingly  precise,  as  he  has  repeatedly  proved  on  the  cadaver 
by  means  of  needles,  but  is  easily  acquired,   which  is  an  opin- 
ion  contrary  to 
that  expressed  by 
Vierordt.  More- 
over, it  ])ossesses 
the      additicmal 
advantage  of  en- 
al)ling    tlu;    ex- 
aminer to  avail 
himself    of    his 
perception  of  the 
sound  and  pitch 

Fig.  7.— Ebstein's  Palpatory  I'kik  ission.  Qf   f\^Q  note   pro- 

duced, as  well  as  of  the  sense  of  resistance.     In  this  way  two 
impressions  are  received  simultaneously  which  serve  to  control 


Fio. 


-Hein's    J*ALPATi)KV    I*EK(:i>iSION. 

Second  position. 
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i"iG.  6. — Maolire's  Method  of  I'Ai.PAKntv 
Percussion. 


ojK-h  ittlit'v.  Ebstoin  (lo('l;u■o^^  nlso  that  by  liis  luotluid  one  can 
obtain  satisfaotorv  i-osnlts  in  (*as(>s  of  oniphvstMiia  and  in  ]iersons 
with  a  thii'k  jiannit-iihis  of  fat  or  hiviic  niannnarv  ulaiuls,  all  of 

which  nsuallv  prcchHh'  accu- 
rate ])ercussion  after  the  ordi- 
nary method. 

Robert  ^lagnire,  of  Eng- 
land, advocates  ])ali)atorv  per- 
cussion by  tapj)ini>'  lightly  w'ith 
the  soft  palmar  cushion  of  the 
tciininal  phalanx  of  one  finger, 
and  (daims  equally  accurate  re- 
sults (Fig.  8).  He  expressly 
states  that  the  stroke  must  be 
not  short  and  quick,  but  long 
and  pressing,  as  if  one  were 
feeling  or  palpating  with  the 
finger.  It  is  applicable,  he 
says,  not  only  to  all  solid  or- 
gans, spleen  and  kidneys,  as 
well  as  heart  and  liver,  l)ut  also  to  collections  of  Huid  in  thoracic 
and  peritoneal  cavities. 

In  cases  ^\•hich  are  at  all  obscure  it  is  well  to  verify  the  con- 
clusions deri^'ed  l)y  any  one  method — plessimetric,  auscultatory,  or 
palpatory — by  each  of  the  others.  For  my  part  T  value  the  aus- 
cultatory method  the  least  highly,  because  so  lial)le  to  error  in 
exactly  those  cases  which  ofl'er  the  greatest  difiiculty  to  ordinary 
percussion — that  is,  emphysematous,  fat,  and  rigid  chests. 

Auscultation  of  the  Heart  is  another  and  indispensable  means 
of  making  cardiac  examinations,  and  by  the  inexperienced  is  apt 
to  be  relied  upon,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  to  a  degree  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  importance  a*s  com])ared  with  percussion.  Neither 
can  be  complete  without  the  other.  I  desire  also  to  emphasize  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  do  accurate  work  without  the  use  of  a 
stethoscope.  Whatever  foi-m  or  kind  of  instrument  enables  one 
to  hear  the  most  distinctly  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  for  him,  re- 
gardless of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  certain  sorts.  I 
make  use  of  a  sini])le  binaural  and  of  a  monaural  stethoscope,  em- 
ploying the  latter  when  desiring  such  information  as  is  sometimes 
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obtained  from  tlu^  impulse  of  the  hypertropliied  or  dilated  heart 
against  the  chest-wall.  A  stethoscope  with  a  small  end-piece  en- 
ables one  to  differentiate  sonnds  and  iminnurs  and  to  trace  them 
to  their  source  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  ear  placed 
against  the  ])ra'cor(lia. 

Normal  Heart-sounds. — The  detection  of  mnrmnrs  is  not  the 
only  object  of  anscnltation.  The  heart-sonnds  themselves  often 
aiford  as  much,  if  indeed  not  more  information  than  do  brnits. 
Therefore,  if  one  is  to  correctl_y  interpret  what  he  hears  come 
from  the  heart,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  characters  of  the  nor- 
mal sonnds  of  this  organ.  To  this  end  he  must  know  how^  they 
are  produced,*  and  keep  in  mind  wdiat  is  going  on  within,  during 
the  portions  of  the  cardiac  cycle,  at  the  time  of  the  sounds  and 
during  the  intervals  of  silence. 

If  one  listens  at  any  point  upon  the  cardiac  area  he  hears  two 
distinct  sounds,  known  as  the  first  and  second  sound  respectively. 
Over  either  of  the  ventricles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apex, 
the  accent  falls  on  the  first,  w^hich  is  longer,  of  a  lower  pitch,  and 
more  intense — that  is,  more  booming  than  the  second,  which  is, 
conversely,  short,  sharp,  and  clicking,  having  a  valvular  quality 
we  say.  Moreover,  the  ear  detects  two  intervals  or  periods  of 
silence,  of  which  the  shorter  occurs  during  systole  between  the 
first  and  succeeding  second  sound.  The  longer,  known  as  the 
pause,  falls  betw^een  the  second  and  next  ensuing  first  sound,  dur- 
ing diastole.  This  succession  of  sounds  and  silences  gives  to  the 
heart-sounds  their  peculiar  rhythm,  likened  to  the  ticking  of  a 
clock.  If  now  auscultation  be  made  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  in 
the  second  interspace  at  either  side  of  the  sternum,  it  is  perceived 
that  the  accent  falls  on  the  second  sound,  since  this  is  the  louder 
and  clearer  and  higher  pitched  of  the  two.  Their  rhythm  is,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  at  the  apex.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  per- 
ceived that  the  second  sound  is  louder  on  one  side  of  the  sternum 

*  It  is  common  to  speak  of  sounds,  whether  normal  or  abnoi-iiial,  as  produced 
within  the  heart  or  chest.  Of  course  such  phraseology  is  loose  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  known  laws  of  acoustics.  Sounds  are  the  auditoi'v  perccjition  of 
waves  imparted  to  the  air  by  the  vibration  of  structures  within  the  thorax,  the 
tissues  serving  as  good  conductors  of  these  vibrations.  With  this  understanding 
of  the  mode  of  production  of  these  acoustic  phenomena,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  the  avoidance  of  circumlocution,  speak  of  sounds  as  generated 
in  the  heart  or  chest. 
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than  on  tlie  otlicr,  tlic  po^5ition  of  greater  intensity  not  always 
being  nnifonn  in  different  individuals,  depending  on  various  con- 
ditions, as  age,  etc. 

What  occasions  this  slight  diversity  between  the  sounds  at 
the  apex  and  base  ?  Why  do  not  the  two  sounds  in  all  situa- 
tions have  the  same  character?  I  will  answer  the  latter  query 
first.  The  first  sound  is  synchronous  with  the  apex-beat,  and 
is  therefore  produced  during  ventricular  systole.  Physiology 
tcaehes  us  that  the  duration  of  this  phase  of  the  cardiac  cycle 
is  .j^  of  a  second,  subdivided  as  follows  (Fig.   D) :   During  the 


Fio.  9. — Normal  Cardiac  Cycle. 
Phases  of  cycle  above  line  ;  sounds  below. 

first  tenth  of  a  second  the  ventricle  is  initiating  its  contraction 
and  is  silent;  during  the  following  -^j^  of  a  second  its  contrac- 
tion reaches  its  maxinium  energy,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
close,  and  the  first  lieart-sound  is  heard;  the  final  tentli  of  the 
second,  during  which  the  ventricle  still  remains  contracted,  is 
again  a  period  of  silence  and  terminates  the  phase  of  ventricular 
systole. 

During  the  stage  of  active  contractiijn  blood  is  being  forced 
from  the  ventricles  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  With 
the  completion  of  this  propulsive  stage  the  ventricles  relax;  arte- 
rial walls  recoil,  forcing  the  mass  of  blood  against  the  sigmoid 
valves,  which,  thus  throA\Ti  into  tension  and  closed,  give  forth  a 
tone,  the  second  sound,  which  signals  the  closure  of  the  valve  and 
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the  commonromcMif.  of  diastole.  This  sound  is,  therefore,  diastolic, 
and,  ushering  in  the  stage  of  cardiac  repose,  is  succeeded  by  the 
period  of  silence  or  long  pause. 

This  brief  statement  of  what  takes  place  during  the  different 
phases  of  the  cardiac  cycle  will  help  us  to  understand  the  mode 
of  production  of  the  two  sounds.  During  the  middle  ])ortion  of 
systole,  when  the  first  sound  is  audible,  the  ventricle  is  actively 
contracting  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  closed  and  held 
closely  in  contact  through  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  if  either  participant  in  this  stage 
can  be  made  to  act  without  the  other  a  sound  is  still  audible,  but 
it  has  lost  its  normal  character.  If  in  the  bloodless  heart  the  ven- 
tricles are  made  to  contract  while  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
are  hooked  back,  the  sound  is  low  in  pitch,  prolonged,  and  boom- 
ing, while  if  the  ventricle  be  opened  and  the  valves  closed  without 
contraction  of  the  muscular  walls,  the  sound  produced  is  higher 
pitched,  shorter,  and  less  intense.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the 
first  cardiac  sound  is  a  composite  one  made  up  of  two  elements,  a 
muscular  and  a  valvular. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  sound  is  due  solely  to  the 
vibrations  generated  in  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  instant  of 
their  closure  and  possesses  no  muscular  element.  It  is  conse- 
quently of  higher  pitch,  shorter  duration,  and  less  intensity  than 
the  first  sound.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  is  a  composite  sound,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  two  elements  must  synchronize  exactly  if  the  sound 
is  to  be  pure  and  normal.  Furthermore,  there  are  two  ventricles 
and  two  sets  of  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  Consequently  each 
half  of  the  heart  is  responsible  for  its  own  first  sound.  Ausculta- 
tion at  the  apex,  however,  reveals  but  one  first  sound,  which  is  the 
result  largely  of  the  blending  of  the  two  sounds  generated  in  the 
two  halves  of  the  organ,  but  conducted  to  this  point.  That  this  is 
the  case  is  proved  b}^  the  clinical  experience  that  occasionally  over 
one  or  the  other  ventricle  the  systolic  sound  is  heard  to  be  of 
altered  quality  or  divided  into  its  tw^o  elements,  while  over  the 
opposite  half  of  tlie  organ  it  retains  its  normal  characters. 

Inasmuch  as  there  afe  two  sets  of  semilunar  valves,  there  are 
two  separately  produced  yet  synchronous  second  sounds.  Of  these, 
the  aortic  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum 
in  the  second  interspace,  while  the  area  of  greatest  audibility  for 
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the  pulmonic  is  in  the  forrcsjxmdini;  inrcM-s]);u'0  at  tlie  left 
bortler  oi  the  sternum.  In  thi'  early  years  of  life,  by  some  said 
to  be  up  to  the  thiriielh,  ilie  iiulmonie  second  sound  is  the 
louder  of  the  two.  whili'  at  and  after  middle  aii(>  the  reverse 
obtains. 

Conditions  whieh  raise  ltliiiid-]iressure  in  either  the  lesser  or 
greater  system  will  correspond inely  alter  the  intensity  of  these 
sounils.  The  more  feeble  tirst  sound  heard  at  the  base  at  either 
sternal  maruin  is  probably  transmitted  thither  from  the  respective 
ventricle.  Tiegerstcdt  says  it  is  not  impossible  that  vibrations 
caused  by  tlie  ojiening  of  the  semilunar  valves  play  a  certain  role 
in  the  production  of  the  first  heart-sound.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
the  systolic  tone  audible  at  the  base  of  the  heart  in  the  aortic  and 
imlnidnarv  areas  respectively,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
conducted  sound  transmitted  thithei'  with  less  intensity  than  to 
the  apex. 

Reduplication  of  the  II cart-sounds. — Either  the  first  or  second 
sound  may  under  certain  conditions  be  doubled — that  is,  divided 
into  two  parts  or  split,  as  is  sometimes  said.  This  occurs  most  fre- 
quently Avitli  the  second  sound,  and  is  best  heard  over  the  base  of 
the  heart.  It  may  be  perceived  if  the  bi-eath  is  held  at  the  close 
of  a  deep  ins])iration,  and  under  these  circurnstaiices  is  spoken 
of  as  physiological.  Falliologically  such  a  reduplication  is  appar- 
ent when  in  consequence  of  disease  there  is  an  alteration  of  blood- 
pressure  in  either  the  pulmonic  or  aortic  system.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  mitral  or  ]>ulmonary  diseases  which  augment 
blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  lesser  circulation.  It  has  been 
contended  that  in  such  a  condition  the  valves  at  the  pulmonic  ori- 
fice close  slightly  earlier  than  do  tlie  aortic  curtains,  and  emit 
their  sound  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  in  advance.  Oppo- 
nents of  this  theory  admit  the  lack  of  synchronism  in  the  closure 
of  the  two  sets  of  sigmoid  valves,  but  maintain  that  the  increase 
in  blood-pressure  causes  a  delay,  not  a  premature  occurrence  of  the 
sound,  since  to  overcome  the  unnatural  resistance  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  the  ventricle  is  com])elled  to  contract  more  slowly  (Barr). 
In  other  words,  the  ventricle,  whether  right  or  left,  depending  on 
the  system  in  which  Idood-jjressure  is  raised,  completes  its  systole 
perceptibly  later  than  does  its  fellow.  Guttmann's  theory  of  the 
doubling  of  the  soimd  being  due  to  asynchionous  closure  of  the 
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individual  leaflets  of  a  valve  is  regarded  as  fallacious.  Reduplica- 
tion of  the  secontl  sound,  therefore,  is  an  indication  of  some  alter- 
ation of  blood-pressure  in  one  or  the  other  system. 

There  is  another  form  of  doubling  of  the  second  sound  which, 
among  English  writers,  who  appear  to  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  anomaly  of  the  heart-sounds,  is  distinguished  from  the 
foregoing  as  apparent  or  simulated  doubling.  This  variety,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  is  heard  only  at  or  near  the  apex,  and  appears  to 
be  confined  to  cases  of  mitral  disease  with  predominating  stenosis. 
The  phenomenon  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  addition  or  inter- 
polation of  a  third  sound  closely  following  the  physiological  second. 
The  only  theory  regarding  its  mode  of  production  that  appears 
tenable  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  that  advanced  by  Sansom. 
lie  believes  it  to  be  a  sound  of  tension  in  the  altered  segments^  of 
the  mitral  valve.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  ventricular  diastole  the 
mass  of  blood  held  back  during  systole  in  the  left  auricle  and 
pulmonary  veins  rushes  forcibly  into  the  rapidly  relaxed  ventricle, 
and,  streaming  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  fills  the  space 
behind  the  thickened  and  displaced  mitral  cusps,  "  bellying  them 
out,"  after  the  manner  of  sails  filled  by  the  wnnd.  This  sudden 
bulging  of  the  diseased  curtains  produces  a  sound  of  tension  which 
is  audible  in  the  fore  part  of  diastole  soon  after  the  normal  second 
sound,  which  in  mitral  stenosis,  in  Sansom's  opinion,  is  the  pul- 
monic second,  transmitted  to  the  apex.  The  aortic  second  is,  he 
thinks,  too  feeble  to  be  heard  at  the  apex.  That  this  third  ele- 
ment of  sound  is  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice  seems  sup])orted 
by  the  observation  that  it  occasionally  becomes  transformed  into 
a  diastolic  murmur  occupying  the  same  position  in  diastole — i.  e., 
following  the  normal  second  sound.  The  diagnostic  value  of  this 
seeming  doubling  of  the  second  soTind  at  the  apex  will  be  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  Mitral  Stenosis. 

Sewall  likewise  attributes  this  reduplication  of  the  second 
sound  to  the  tone  of  valve-tension,  but  explains  it  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  irritable  papillary  muscles,  stimulated  by  the  inrush  of 
blood  from  the  overdistended  auricle,  contract  too  soon — i.  e.,  in 
the  fore  part  of  diastole.  This  explanation  may  hold  for  those 
cases  in  which  doubling  of  the  second  sound  is  a  transient  phe- 
nomenon, as  heard  sometimes  during  states  of  great  cardiac  ex- 
citement, but  not  for  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 
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Iicdiinlirnh'on  of  ilic  First  SoitiuL — Under  certain  conditions, 
US  that  of  abnormal  lilood-jn'essnre  within  one  or  the  other  ventricle, 
then'  is  lu'ard  iii>i  a  siniile  lirst  stiuiul.  hut  a  re  du  pi  lea  lion  or  split- 
liii'l  i>f  this  so\ind.  This  ahnonnalitv  is  less  freiinentlv  perceived 
than  is  donbling;  of  the  second  sonnd,  and  is  equally  ditticnlt  of 
satisfactory  explanation.  Two  main  theories  are  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  it.  One  of  these  finds  its  causation  in  a  hemisystole,  by 
which  is  meant  the  sejiarate  and  independent  contraction  of  the 
two  ventricles.  Althouiih  there  have  been  recorded  a  few  cases  in 
which  hii^iily  c«)iii])ctciil  and  careful  observers  believed  they  de- 
tected such  hemisystole,  still  it  is  so  at  variance  with  the  ])hysiol- 
oiiy  of  the  cardiac  action  to  suppose  the  ventricles  can  fail  to  syn- 
chronize in  their  systoles  that  many  authors  are  not  willing  to 
acce]>t  this  e.\])la]iation.  The  other  theory  assumes  that  the  two 
components  of  the  first  sound  in  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  heart 
do  not  fall  toiicther,  but  are  se]iarated  l)y  a  brief  yet  distinct  in- 
terval of  timi',  so  tliiit  to  the  ear  the  first  sound  over  that  ventricle 
gives  the  impression  of  splitting  or  reduplication.  One  or  the 
other  constituent  of  the  sound  is  generated  either  too  soon  or  too 
late  to  synchronize  with  the  other.  As  the  phenomenon  occurs 
when  b]ood-])rcssnr('  in  one  of  the  ventricles  is  too  high,  and  as 
under  these  conditions  the  cardiac  wall  has  lost  its  hornuil  tfmicity, 
it  seems  reasonal)le  tliat  the  tension  into  which  the  valves  are 
thrown  and  tiie  contraction  of  the  heart-wall  should  not  be  per- 
fectly simultaneous.  Sewall  argues  that  the  cause  of  the  redupli- 
cation lies  in  the  failure  of  the  papillary  muscles  to  contract  at 
their  proper  time,  their  contraction,  and  hence  the  note  of  valve- 
tension,  occurring  either  before  or  after  that  of  the  venti-icular 
wall.  Whatever  ))e  the  true  explanation  of  this  ])henomenon,  its 
occurrence  betokens  excessive,  and  it  may  be  dangerous,  increase 
of  ])ressure  in  that  ventricle,  to  whicli  the  reduplication  can  be 
traced.  It  may  be  audible  over  either  half,  and  I  recall  a  ease  of 
mitral  regurgitation  in  Avhich  this  doubling  appeared  in  the  right 
ventricle  only  when  the  patient  assumed  the  recumbent  posture. 
It  is  not  seldom  present  over  the  left  ventricle  in  cases  of  chronic 
nephritis,  and  then  betokens  dangerous  excess  of  blood-pressure 
in  the  arterial  system,  and,  secondarily,  within  the  left  ventricle. 

Gallop  or  Canter  Rhythm. — A  phenomenon,  sometimes  ob- 
served and  due  to  the  interpolation  of  a  third  sound  (which,  ac- 
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cording  to  its  position  in  the  diastole,  produces  an  apparent  redu- 
plication of  either  the  first  or  second  sound),  resembles  so  closely 
the  hoof-beats  of  a  galloping  horse  that  it  lias  been  termed  the 
canter-rhythm  or  bruit  de  galop.  The  merit  of  having  first  de- 
scribed it  is  accorded  by  the  French  to  Bouillaud ;  yet  to  Potain, 
but  to  Barie  in  particular,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  brought 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  Fraentzel  has  also  given  a  most 
clear  and  discerning  description  of  the  phenomenon  based  on  accu- 
rate scientific  observation.  When  the  ])eeiiliarity  under  considera- 
tion is  present,  the  auscultator  hears  not  merely  two  sounds  of 
normal  relative  strength  and  rhythm,  but  three,  of  which  the  last 
is  an  accidental  or  interpolated  sound  occurring  in  the  long  pause. 
Frangois-Franck,  according  to  Sewall,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  this  third  sound  may  occur  in  any  one  of  three  posi- 
tions: Immediately  after  the  normal  second,  in  the  middle  of  the 
diastolic  interval,  or  at  the  end  of  the  long  silence  shortly  before 
the  first  sound.  When  it  falls  directly  after  the  normal  second 
sound,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  apparent  doubling  of 
the  second  sound  already  described.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
this  latter  by  its  peculiar  tempo.  Its  canter  rhythm  is  imparted  to 
it  by  the  shortening  up  of  the  long  interval  and  by  the  accent  fall- 
ing on  the  middle  one  of  the  three  sounds — i.  e.,  the  normal  second 
(Fraentzel).  If  one  will  imitate  the  sound  of  a  slow  canter  by 
striking  his  hands  on  his  knees,  he  "will  at  once  appreciate  the  cor- 
re(;tness  of  Fraentzel's  statement. 

Anyone,  however,  who  has  studied  this  rhythm  of  the  heart- 
sounds  in  a  large  number  of  cases  will  have  a})i)reciated  the  fact 
that  it  not  infrequently  possesses  the  characters  of  a  rapid  gallop 
rather  than  a  slow  canter.  When  such  is  the  case,  Fraentzel's 
description  does  not  apply.  The  tempo  and  accent  are  now 
changed,  as  may  be  proved  by  again  imitating  the  sound  by  the 
hands.  It  will  now  be  observed  that  the  interval  separating  tlu^ 
first  from  the  second  sound  is  shorter  than  that  separating  the 
second  from  the  third  or  interpolated  sound,  while  the  accent  falls 
most  sharply  sometimes  on  the  first,  sometimes  on  the  third,  but 
in  every  ease  least  strongly  on  the  middle  one  of  the  three  sounds. 
In  still  other  instances  the  rhythm  described  by  Fraentzel  is  main- 
tained, but  the  accent  is  on  the  first  sound,  thus  producing  a  not 
quite  typical  canter-rhythm.     It  is  this  lack  of  uniformity  in 
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rlivthm  and  an-iMit,  wliicli.  as  it  sccius  to  mo,  exi)laiiis  the  diversity 
of  opinion  expressed  liv  dil1\'i-ent  writers. 

Potain's  explanalioii  nl'  the  iilicndiiicnou  is  that  it  is  due  to  an 
inerease  in  the  ehistie  resist anee  (d"  the  ventrieuhir  wall  over  its 
ninseular  tonieity,  in  eonseijuence  of  whieh  the  inrnsh  of  blood 
from  the  anri<de  eanses  it  to  iicnerate  a  sound  of  tension.  Sewall, 
on  the  other  hand,  attrihntes  it  to  the  contraction  of  the  papilla rv 
mnseles  taking  place  prematurely — i.  e.,  during  diastole.  What- 
ever he  its  mode  of  production,  this  rhythm  is  an  evidence  of 
ahnormal  hlood-pressure  within  the  ventricle,  and  hence  of  dan- 
gerous tension  of  its  wall.  Its  occurrence  is  most  commonly  ob- 
served over  the  left  ventricle  in  eases  of  chronic  ne})hritis,  par- 
ticularly the  interstitial  variety,  and  when  thus  observed  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  evil  prognostic  omen.  It  indicates  a  giving  way 
of  the  ventricle,  which  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  resistance  in  the  arterial  system. 

I  agree  fully  with  those  who  look  u]»on  it  as  a  sign  of  the  end 
being  not  far  distant  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  since  I  have 
never  known  an  individual  to  recover  in  whom  this  rlnthm  was 
detected.  In  the  spring  of  11)00  I  had  under  treatment  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  with  stiffened  arteries  and  interstitial 
nephritis,  who  presented  this  phenomenon  at  different  times  in  its 
most  typical  form.  Several  times,  under  the  influence  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  cathartics,  his  gallo])-i'liytliin  disappeared  entirely, 
becoming  replaced  by  two  heart-soumls  of  nornuil  rhythm.  Yet 
so  soon  as  pulse-tension  was  increased,  either  throtigli  -lessened 
vigour  of  this  medication  or  the  administration  of  digitalis,  the 
ominous  disturbance  of  rhythm  reappeared.  This  patient  suc- 
cumbed after  about  two  months. 

This  interesting  canter-rhythm  is  never  heard  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  l)ut  always  over  one  or  the  other  ventricle,  and  conse- 
quently in  either  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  area.  It  may  be  of  tran- 
sient duration,  yet  is  often  persistent.  It  may  be  heard  in  hyper- 
trophy alone  or  combined  with  dilatation,  it  may  occur  in  dilata- 
tion alone,  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria,  croupous  pneumonia,  scarlatiup,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  (Fraentzel),  all  of  which 
lead  to  myocarditis  or  to  simple  weakness  of  the  heart-walls.  And 
lastly,  it  may  be  heard  in  pernicious  ana-mia,  leuciemia,  and  grave 
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cachexia,  which  induce  profound  cardiac  asthenia  and  consequent 
want  of  tonicity. 

According  to  Frencli  authors,  it  sometimes  occurs  over  the 
right  ventricle  in  cases  of  gastric  disease,  and  Johnson  says  it  may' 
he  produced  by  puhuonary  emphysema.  Fraentzel  mentions  it  as 
occurring  in  other  lung  affections,  leading  to  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  this  right  cluunber,  with  markcMl  cachcxi;!.  1  once  ob- 
served a  triie  gallop-rhythm  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  right  inter- 
spaces close  to  the  sternum,  for  a  brief  time,  during  which  there 
was  very  obvious  overdistention  of  the  right  cavities  secondary 
to  a  rheumatic  mitral  regurgitation.  The  very  unusual  situation 
of  the  rhythm  in  this  instance  is  only  explicable  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  distention  of  the  right 
ventricle  the  auriculo-ventricular  saeptum  had  become  pushed  so 
far  towards  the  right  that  tlie  wall  of  the  ventricle  extended  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  right  interspaces.  It  disappeared  so  soon  as 
treatment  had  unloaded  the  cardiac  chambers. 

Murmurs.^ — This  is  a  com})rehensive  term,  which  includes  all 
those  adventitious  acoustic  phenomena  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  heart's  action  and  not  resembling  in  tone  the  normal  car- 
diac sounds.  They  may  be  primarily  divided  into  endocardial  and 
exocavdial.  The  endocardial  are  subdivided  into  organic  or  struc- 
tural and  inorganic  or  accidental,  called  also  functional,  ana?mic, 
ha^mic,  and  dynamic.  Exocardial  are  divisible  into  pericardial, 
pleuropericardial,  and  cardio-pulmonary. 

By  organic  murmurs  are  meant  such  as  owe  their  origin  for 
the  most  part  to  structural  defect  or  alteration  of  the  cardiac  ori- 
fices or  valves- — in  other  words,  to  definite  pathological  changes  of 
the  structures  recognisable  after  death.  Accidentcd  murmurs  can- 
not, on  the  other  hand,  be  ascribed  to  definite  pathological  lesions, 
and  therefore  have  received  a  variety  of  appellations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  various  theories  offered  in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. 

Endocardial  Murmurs  of  Organic  Origin. — These  were  once 
thought  to  be  caused  by  friction  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  over 
the  roughened  inner  surface  of  the  heart.  This  theory  was  shown 
to  be  untenable  as  long  ago  as  1847,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the 
one  now  generally  accepted— namely,  that  currents  or  eddies  are 
produced  in  the  stream  of  blood,  the  same  as  in  any  other  fluid, 
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wlu'ia'vrr  it  i>assos  a  point  of  eonstrictiou  in  its  eliannel  or  flows 
sniKk'nlv  into  a  ]utrfi(ni  of  the  eontaining-tnbc,  Avliich  is  wider 
tlian  that  dirccily  altovo.  These  eddies  and  currents  in  their  turn 
generate  vibrations  wliich  are  audible.  These  secondary  currents 
are  the  fluid  veins  first  demonstrated  by  Savart,  but  applied  by 
C'hauveau  to  the  explanation  of  vascular  and  cardiac  murmurs. 

Sonu>  of  the  conditions  governing-  their  pi'oducrion  in  the  vas- 
cular system  are  the  following:  Constriction  of  the  coats  of  a  ves- 
sel by  external  pressure ;  projection  into  its  lumen  of  calcareous 
plates  or  masses  capable  of  turning  the  blood-stream  from  its 
direct  course;  aneur^'smal  sacs  or  vascular  dilatations  into  which 
tlie  blood-stream  may  swirl ;  and  in  the  heart  itself,  all  pathological 
changes  by  which  orifices  are  narrowed  and  valves  rendered  in- 
competent. In  achlitioii.  iinirmurs  can  be  [)roduced  by  vibration 
of  thin  inend)ranes  and  bands  as  the  l)lood-current  sweeps  over 
them. 

In  \"ircliow\s  Arcliives,  I)and  exl,  is  one  of  a  series  of  sug- 
gestive papers,  liy  liicliard  (ieige],  wherein  he  takes  exception  to 
the  prevailing  notion  concerning  the  causation  of  endocardial  and 
vascular  l)ruits.  Bv  a  series  of  mathenuitical  formula'  Geigel  en- 
deavours  to  prove  that  if  nnirniurs  of  the  pitch  of  those  usually 
heard  were  produced  by  vibrations  in  the  blood-stream  these  would 
have  to  be  of  a  length  that  would  be  physically  impossible  within 
the  cardiac  cavities.  lie  therefore  states  that  the  origin  of  bruits 
in  eddies  and  currents  is  utterly  impossible,  and  declares  them  due 
to  transverse  vibrations  of  the  walls  of  the  structures  inclosing 
the  Idood-stream.  His  line  of  reasoning  is  ingenious,  and  to  my 
mind  lias  much  to  commend  it,  since  the  generally  accepted  theory 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  makes  me  venture  to  dwell  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  exjdanation  of  murmurs  offered  by  David- 
son, of  Kdinburiih.  According  to  his  theory,  murmurs  are  due  to 
vibrations  set  U])  in  the  valves  by  the  impact  of  the  blood-stream 
at  an  oblique  angle.  By  numerous  experiments  he  claims  to  have 
demonstrated  that  when  a  stream  of  fluid  was  injected  into  a 
rubber  balloon  or  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  one  end  of  which 
was  tied  securely  about  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  while  the  other 
was  tightly  ligatured,  the  fluid  veins  and  eddies  thus  generated 
at  the  end  of  the  nozzle  within  the  elastic  leceptacle  did  not  pro- 
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diice  more  than  a  very  faint  nuirniur,  amlilile  by  means  of  a  binau- 
ral stethoscope.  When,  however,  the  Ihiid  was  made  to  strike  the 
inner  surface  ob]i([uely  a  distinct  (dear  sound  was  generated,  the 
intensity  of  which  dejx'uded  ui)on  the  force  of  impact.  By  re- 
ducing the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  stream  Davidson  was  able  to 
l^roduce  nriirmurs  of  varying  loudness  and  roughness.  By  another 
set  of  experiments  he  was  able  in  the  same  nuuiner  to  generate  an 
aortic  systolic  bruit. 

The  conditions  which  favour  the  generation  of  organic  vas- 
cular and  cardiac  murmurs  ai-e  multiform,  and  hence  such  adven- 
titious sounds  vary  in  respect  to  intensity,  pitch,  quality,  and 
duration.  They  also  obey  the  laws  of  conduction  and  are  propa- 
gated in  different  directions,  according  to  the  seat  and  time  of 
their  production.  Moreover,  two  murmurs  of  inde])endent  rhythm 
may  be  generated  at  the  same  orifice,  or  two  or  more  may  be  pro- 
duced simultaneously  at  different  locations.  So  that  if  one  is  to 
differentiate  endocardial  murmurs,  and  correctly  interpret  their 
significance,  he  must  be  familiar  with  these  various  character- 
istics. 

The  intensity  of  a  murmur  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amjdi- 
tude  of  vibrations  in  the  blood-stream,  and  therefore  to  the  force 
of  cardiac  contractions,  and  is  not  at  all  a  criterion  of  the  gravity 
of  a  lesion.  The  forcible  escape  of  blood  through  a  small  fenes-' 
tration  in  a  valve-segment,  in  itself  a  comparatively  trifling  regur- 
gitation, may  be  declared  by  a  very  loud  murmur  that  is  audible 
to  the  patient,  or  even  to  a  bystander  a  number  of  feet  distant. 
Thus  Miller  and  Gibbs  narrate  the  instance  of  a  girl  wdio  pre- 
sented a  murmur  of  such  intensity  that  it  could  be  plainly  heard 
12  feet  away  when  the  listener  was  in  the  same  room  and  patient 
fully  dressed,  and  3  feet  distant  when  separated  from  the  patient 
by  a  closed  door.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  grave  valvular 
affection  may,  if  cardiac  power,  is  feeble,  occasion  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble murmur  or  even  none  at  all.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  a  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis,  intense  wdiile  the 
heart  is  strong,  may  fade  away  to  complete  inaudibility  when  the 
heart  becomes  feeble. 

Conversely,  a  murmur  scarcely  audible  during  a  period  of  car- 
diac asthenia  may  grow  in  intensity  as  heart-power  is  regained. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  in  aortic  regurgitation.     In  the  ex- 
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amination  of  a  patient  we  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowl- 
edii'e  I  hat  foreibk'  cardiac  action  intensities  a  mnrnnir  by  having 
him  juin|i  ahimt  or  olhcrwise  excite  his  heart  to  hi'inii'  ont  an 
otherwise  faint  or  inaudible  nnininii-. 

Posture  also  influences  tlu  loudness  of  these  sounds,  some 
being  more  plainly,  others  less  distinctly,  heard  in  the  recumbent 
position.  Those  of  stenosis  are  more  intense  in  the  erect  posture, 
while  those  of  regurgitation  are  so  in  the  recumbent.  The  reasons 
for  such  variations  in  intensity  are  based  on  the  influence  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  which  is  greater  in  some  than  in  other  positions 
((tibson).  ^litral  systolic  murmurs  are  nevertheless  often  louder 
in  the  upright  than  the  supine  ])osture,  an  effect  to  be  attributed 
to  the  greater  vigour  of  ventricular  contraction  when  the  patient 
stands.  Thei-e  are  so  numy  exceptions  to  the  effect  ordinarily 
exerted  by  position  that  a  ])atient  should  always  be  examined 
sitting,  standing,  and  reclining. 

The  pitch  depends  upon  the  ra})idity  of  tlu^  vibrations  pro- 
ducing the  murmur.  Therefore,  some  murmurs  are  low-pitched, 
while  others  are  high.  The  union  of  overtones  with  the  funda- 
iiicutal  tone  determiners  (juality,  nud  as  pitch  and  quality  go  hand 
ill  liaii<l,  low-))itched  luuruiurs  are  apt  to  be  rumbling,  growling, 
ras})ing,  etc.,  while  shrill  ones  are  often  musical,  Avhistling,  filing, 
sawing,  tAvanging,  and  the  like. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  mui'iuui's  is  vai'iabie,  depending  on  the 
length  of  time  the  vibrations  endure.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  requires  more  time  for  the  blood-stream  to  pass  through  a  nar- 
rowed orifice  than  it  does  for  it  to  regurgitate  through  wider  os- 
tium whose  valve  is  defective,  and  therefore  direct  murmurs,  as 
those  of  stenosis  are  called,  are  generally  of  greater  duration 
than  are  the  indirect  ones  of  valvular  insufficiency.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  proposition,  therefore,  that  the  murmurs  of  ob- 
struction are  less  intense,  lower  iu  pitch,  less  musical  in  quality, 
and  of  longer  duration  than  are  those  of  regurgitation,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  may  be  conveTrsely  stated  to  be  higher, 
louder,  more  musical,  and  shorter.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  law.  Fortunately,  murmurs  generated  synchronously 
yet  at  different  ostia  are  never  identical  in  these  four  character- 
istics, and  hence  are  usually  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  the  rhythm  of  mur- 
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miirs,  since  in  this  way  alone  can  be  dcterniined  in  what  period 
of  the  cardiac  cycle  they  are  produced.  They  are  either  systolic 
or  diastolic.  Even  the  nnirniur  of  mitral  and  tricuspid  stenosis 
is  diastolic,  since  it  occurs  during  the  pause;  yet,  as  it  is  generated' 
at  the  time  of  auricular  contraction — that  is,  immediately  prior 
to  ventricular  systole — it  is  commonly  designated  as  presystolic, 
or,  as  proposed  by  Gairdner,  as  auricular  systolic. 

The  transmission  of  a  murmur  is  along  the  surrounding  solid 
media,  and  in  the  general  direction  in  which  the  stream  producing 
it  flows.  It  is  also  governed  largely  by  the  intensity  of  the  mur- 
mur. Fortunately  for  diagnosis,  it  is  this  law  of  conduction  which 
aids  in  the  tracing  of  a  murmur  to  its  seat  of  production.  As 
already  stated,  the  anatomical  locations  of  the  four  orifices  with 
their  valves  are  so  closely  related  within  a  circumscribed  area  that 
if  the  sounds,  of  whatever  nature,  were  not  propagated  to  certain 
regions  where  they  can  be  heard  with  maximum  intensity,  their 
correct  interpretation  would  be  vastly  more  diificult.  Every  exam- 
iner of  experience  has  realized 
the  truth  of  this  in  the  not  very 
infrequent  cases  in  which  mur- 
murs are  widely  conducted  and 
yet  not  most  distinct  in  their, 
own  areas. 

Cardiac  Areas. — These  are 
four  in  number,  corresponding 
to  the  ostia,  and  are  definitely 
located  in  circmnscribed  regions 
on  the  chest-wall,  where  the  re- 
spective valve-sounds  and  mur- 
murs are  heard  most  clearly 
(Fig.  10).  Thus  the  aortic  area 
is  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
second  right  interspace  and  cor-  fig.  lu— Caudiac  Nalvji  akea.s 

responding  costal  cartilage  with     Sounds  produced  at  various  valves  indicated  : 
,11        1  J.  ,1         ,  m  p.  pulmonary;  a,  aortic;  t,  tricuspid;  m, 

the  border  oi  the  sternum,     i  he  . '  " 

mitral. 

sounds,     whether     normal     or 

adventitious,  which  are  here  the  loudest,   are  generated   at  the 

aortic  opening.     The  pulmonary  area  lies  in  the  corresponding 

situation  at  the  opposite  or  left   edge   of  the  breastbone.     The 
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jiuliiRiiiie  souiul<  jiiul  nnirniurs  are  lieard  with  niaximmn  intensity 
in  this  area,  althoiiiih  (.)ther  limits  may  be  transmitted  thither  more 
often  perliaps  than  to  the  a<>rtie.  The  tricuspid  area  is  located  at 
tlie  lower  end  of  the  sternnm  and  corresponds  qnite  accurately  to 
the  anatomic  seat  of  the  rij^ht  anricnlo-ventricular  orifice — i.  e., 
between  the  fourth  left  chondro-sternal  articulation  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fifth  riiiht  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  Aortic^ 
diastolic,  and  mitral  systolic  murmurs  are  freipiently  very  distinct 
in  this  area,  while  tricuspid  bruits  may  often  have  their  greatest 
intensity  at  a  short  distance  therefrom,  at  either  side  or  below. 
The  mitral  area  is  located  at  the  situation  of  the  apex-beat,  but  is 
not  confined  to  this.  Aortic  regurgitant  bruits  are  often  trans- 
mitted, though  feebly,  into  this  region,  and  mitral  systolic  mur- 
murs are  sometimes  even  more  audible  at  some  point  above 
and  to  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  nipple  than  directly  at 
the  apex.  Details  regarding  the  conduction  of  the  various  mur- 
murs ma}'  be  found  in  the  respective  chapters  on  valvular  affec- 
tions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  organic  murmurs,  although  still 
more  applicable  to  accidental  ones  about  to  be  considered,  I  wash 
to  caution  against  the  error  of  relying  upon  these. abnormal  sounds 
in  the  diagnosis  of  heart-disease  to  the  exclusion  or  subordination 
of  other  physical  signs.  In  a  sense,  murmurs  are  only  guide- 
posts  which  point  out  the  way  one  is  to  loot.  They  are  highly 
valuable  signs,  but  the  information  they  furnish  should  be  con- 
firmed by  secondary  physical  signs,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  to  indicate 
valvular  disease.  A  murmur  may  mislead  one  because  accidental, 
and  the  failure  to  hear  a  bruit  may  do  the  same,  but  secondary 
signs  will  not,  because  they  are  founded  on  changes  in  the  heart 
and  circulation  brought  about  by  the  valvular  defect.  The  reader 
will  find  more  on  this  topic  in  the  section  devoted  to  valvular 
lesions. 

Accidental  Murmurs. — These  are  adventitious  sounds  heard  in 
cardiac  neuroses  and  certain  blood-states,  as  chlorosis  and  various 
forms  of  anremia. 

Numerous  terms  are  employed  to  designate  this  class  of  mur- 
murs, as  functional,  inorganic,  htemic,  anaemic,  spanaemic,  and 
dynamic.  The  first  two  imply  that  there  is  no  structural  cardiac 
affection,  and  that  the  murmurs  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon 
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perversion  of  the  heart's  function.  ITa^niic,  amemic,  and  spanav 
mic  commit  one  to  the  proposition  of  an  altered  blood-state  being 
responsible  for  the  murmurs.  The  appellation  dynamic  carries 
with  it  the  assumption  that  the  acoustic  phenomena  depend  upon 
vibrations  set  up  by  powerful,  perhaps  irregular  and  faulty,  action 
of  the  heart-mnsele.  The  term  accidental  sufficiently  declares  its 
own  meaning,  and  im]dies  nothing  more  than  that  the  murmur  is 
a  chance  result  of  cardiac  action. 

Theories  to  account  for  these  murmurs  are  many  and  various, 
and  so  long  as  the  condition  or  conditions  governing  their  produc- 
tion are  not  definitely  ascertained  there  can  be  no  term  that  is 
not  open  to  objection.  These  abnormal  sounds  may  be  heard  in 
any  situation  over  the  organ,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  pul- 
monic and  mitral  areas.  They  are  systolic  and  have  a  blowing  or 
bellows-like  character.  Such  competent  and  intelligent  observers 
have  advanced  diverse  theories  in  explanation  of  these  murmurs 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  wisdom  to  assume  that  no  one 
hypothesis  is  applicable  to  all  cases.  May  they  not  have  their 
origin  in  a  variety  of  conditions,  some  within  and  some  without 
the  heart  'i  I  shall  describe  briefly  only  the  more  important 
theories. 

Naunyn  explained  the  systolic  murmur  heard  in  the  pulmo- 
nary area  in  cases  of  chlorosis  and  other  depraved  blood-states  as 
being  in  reality  due  to  mitral  regurgitation,  and  assumed  that, 
instead  of  obeying  the  law  usually  governing  its  propagation,  it  is 
conducted  along  the  left  auricular  appendix  to  the  tip,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  lies  directly  beneath  the  chest-wall  in  front,  some- 
times overlapping  the  base  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  theory 
w'as  warmly  supported  by  Balfour,  but  appears  now  to  meet  with 
general  disapproval.  Russell  proposed  two  theories,  of  which  one 
attributed  the  murmur  to  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by 
pressure  upon  it  of  the  dilated  left  auricle.  In  other  cases  he  be- 
lieved a  murmur  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  was  transmitted  into 
the  conus  arteriosus,  which,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the. 
right  ventricle,  became  displaced  outward  in  the  second  left  inter- 
space. Hanford  claims  that  the  phenomenon,  which  is  either 
heard  only  or  intensified  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  results  from  the 
pressure  upon  the  artery  of  a  flabby  and  dilated  heart.  Foxw^ell 
agrees  with  Russell  as  regards  pressure  in  some  cases  of  the  dilated 
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left  nuric'lo  upon  the  arterv,  but  explains  other  cases  as  due  to  a 
displacement  ujnvard  of  the  puhnonarv  artery  and  a  change  in  its 
axis  and  tliat  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
uonnal  curve  is  increased  and  it  is  iiattened  somewhat  against 
the  wall  of  the  chest.  Bramwell  attributes  the  murmur  to  the 
sudden  discharge  of  a  large  wave  of  blood  of  abnormal  composi- 
tion into  the  probably  dilated  artery.  Sansom  thinks  that  in  a 
condition  of  right-ventricle  weakness  toiling  to  overcome  increased 
resistance  in  the  pulmonic  system  fibrillar  tremors  can  be  initi- 
ated at  the  overstrained  }K)rti()n  of  the  right  ventricle — i.  e.,  the 
conns  just  below  the  valves — and  in  this  way  the  murmur  in  ques- 
tion can  be  induced.  Gihson  holds  that  auricular  or  cardiac  dila- 
tation cannot  be  assumed  in  these  cases  because  the  murmur  oc- 
curs long  before  such  dilatation  takes  place;  also  that  the  experi- 
ments on  which  Foxwell's  view  is  based  were  faulty ;  also  that  if 
Sansom's  theory  is  correct,  then  the  nnirmnr  ought  to  exist  more 
often  than  it  does,  and  therefore  advocates  the  view  that  it  is  the 
murmur  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  propagated  into  the  pulmonary 
area.  Quincke,  cited  by  Balfour,  concluded,  as  a  result  of  obser- 
vations in  6  cases  of  healthy  hearts  and  arteries,  but  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  lung-borders,  that  a  systolic  basic  murmur  can  be  pro- 
duced by  pressure  by  the  licart  of  the  pulmonary  artery  against 
the  chest-wall. 

Vierordt  agrees  with  Sahli  that  in  many  cases  venous  mur- 
murs are  transmitted  from  the  great  intrathoracic  veins  to  the 
heart.  Potain  urges  the  cardio-pulmonarv  origin  of  accidental 
murmurs,  maintaining  they  are  generated  by  the  impulse  of  the 
heart's  apex  against  the  lung,  an  hypothesis  that  appears  sup- 
ported by  an  observation  of  Franqois-Franck's,  who,  during  an 
operation  upon  a  dog,  detected  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  region  of 
the  apex  which  disappeared  so  soon  as  the  processus  lingualis  was 
lifted  away  from  contact  with  the  heart,  and  returned  when  this 
portion  of  pulmonary  tissue  was  allowed  to  again  rest  against  the 
surface  of  the  organ.  Such  cardio-})ulnionary  origin  is  especially 
claimed  for  the  niunuiirs  of  ana'mia.  W'inckler,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  he  has  discovered  the  origin  of  accidental  apex- 
bruits  in  a  defective  action  of  the  papillary  muscles  or  a  faulty 
insertion  of  the  valve-muscles,   which  permits  of  regurgitation. 

Finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  these  murmurs  may  have  a 
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hfemic  origin  in  cases  of  pernicious  and  other  grave  secondary 
anieniias,  while  opponents  of  this  view  urge  the  clinical  observation 
that  in  such  blood-states  murmurs  are  not  always  present,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  occur  when  ana^^mia  does  not  exist.  Bearing  on 
this  objection  are  the  experiments  of  Thalma,  who  found  that  par- 
tial exsanguination  of  dogs  did  not  give  rise  to  accidental  mur- 
murs. A  condition  of  overfulness  of  the  vessels  caused  by  the 
injection  of  a  warm  saline  solution  into  the  femoral  vein  was 
follov/ed  by  their  apj^earance. 

The  number  and  diversity  of  the  foregoing  theories  serve  but 
to  emphasize  the  sad  fact  that  in  medicine  there  are  still  many 
phenomena  which  have  to  be  accepted  as  facts,  without  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  In  respect  to  the  origin  of  accidental  murmurs, 
therefore,  we  can  but  place  ourselves  in  a  judicial  attitude  and 
await  further  proofs. 

Musical  Muiimirs. — These  are  here  introduced  because  I  pro- 
pose to  classify  them,  not  according  to  their  acoustic  characters  or 
rhythm,  but  as  organic  and  accidental,  depending  uj^on  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  underlying  them.  First,  organic  musical  mur- 
murs are  those  not  infrequently  heard  in  clearly  demonstrable 
cardiac  affections,  usually  valvular.  In  their  time  they  may  be 
systolic  or  diastolic,  and  in  pitch  and  timbre  they  are  variable. 
Thus  they  are  described  as  sawing,  filing,  buzzing,  whistling,  etc. 
Their  intensity  may  be  such  that  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the 
murmur,  and  it  is  audible  several  feet  distant,  or  it  may  require 
close  attention  for  its  detection.  Regurgitant  musical  murmurs 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  intense  than  direct  ones.  Yet  I  recall  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  presented  a  systolic  aortic  bruit  of  a  strik- 
ingly sa;sving  quality  so  loud  as  to  be  almost  painful  to  the  ear. 
In  the  case  of  a  negro  observed  in  my  dispensary  service  some 
years  ago  there  was  an  aortic  diastolic  murmur  which  was  audible 
a  short  distance  from  the  chest  and  had  aroused  the  wonder  of  its 
possessor.  It  was  not  constant,  and  when  present  wholly  obscured 
a  soft  diastolic  murmur  that  was  appreciable  when  the  musical 
one  was  silent.  Each  time  the  sawing  sound  was  present  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  thrill  in  the  third  left  interspace  near  the 
sternum  of  such  intensity  that  it  tickled  the  palm  of  the  palpating 
hand.  This  bruit  disappeared  some  weeks  prior  to  death,  and  at 
the  autopsy  no  cause  for  its  peculiar  quality  could  be  discovered 
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other  than  the  sclerotic  and  incompetent  semihmar  valves.  In 
another  man,  with  a  brnit  of  almost  identical  characters,  except- 
ing that  it  was  constant,  the  necropsy  revealed  sclerotic  aortic 
valves,  one  of  the  cusps  being  fenestrated,  and  there  being  two  thin 
iibrons  bantls  stretched  between  the  edges  of  two  of  the  curtains. 
This  patient  was  a  pauper  at  the  Cook  County  Poorhouse,  and 
before  the  autopsy  could  be  made  his  body  was  confided  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  one  of  the  medical  colleges.  It  was  there  found, 
and  the  heart  secured  after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks.  The  heart 
was  injured  by  the  preserving  fluid,  pale  and  softened,  so  that 
during  the  exaiiiiuatioii  of  the  delicate  fibrous  bands  they  were 
ruptured.  Before  the  photograph  was  taken  two  threads  of  sew- 
ing cotton  were  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  valves  in  rep- 
resentation of  the  bands.  The  examination  and  preparation  of 
this  heart,  shown  in  Fig.  11,  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans.  In 
this  instance  the  fenestration  permitted  reflux  of  the  blood-stream 
and  the  regurgitant  wave  set  the  bands  to  vibrating,  and  thus  occa- 
sioned the  murmur  and  accompanying  thrill  over  the  body  of  the 
heart.  Engel  has  reported  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  fibrous  band 
was  stretched  across  the  aortic  orifice  to  a  pocket  of  one  of  the 
cusps. 

The  Russian,  who  under  the  name  of  Lewis  travels  from  one 
medical  school  to  another  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  students,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  ''  musical  heart."  In  his  case  the  singing 
l)ruit  is  systolic  and  of  maximum  intensity  over  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  by  some  observers  has  been  thought  to  indicate  tricuspid 
insufficiency  and  to  be  generated  in  the  right  ventricle  at  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  during  the  reflux. 

In  addition  to  fil)rous  bands  or  cords,  some  of  the  conditions 
causing  a  murmur  to  have  a  musical  (piality  are  said  to  be  vibra- 
tions imjiarted  to  the  thin,  stiffened  edge  of  a  cusp  or  fenestra- 
tion, or  to  a  delicate  atheromatous  plaque  by  the  blood-stream 
as  it  passes  over  them.  In  a  case  of  aortic  stenosis  with  a  loud 
systolic  musical  murmur  reported  by  Mayne,  two  fibrous  bands 
were  found  stretched  across  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  just  below 
the  greatly  narrowed  orifice.  In  another  case  of  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency, which  during  life  had  exhibited  a  musical  murmur  at  the 
base  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  Potain  discovered  post 
mortem  a  cord  which  passed  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  from  the 
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edge  of  the  anterior  mitral  valve  just  below  the  aortic  orifice. 
Demange  reported  a  case  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  in  which  the 
musical  murmur  was  evidently  due  to  a  fibrous  band  stretched 
across  the  interior  of  the  ventricle  close  to  the  tricuspid  ring. 
Schroetter  has  suggested  that  a  musical  murmur  may  be  generated 


Fig.    11. — IXTERIOR   oi    Lttl     \  tMKICLE. 

Showing  fibrous  bund  connecting  aortic  cusps  and  responsible  for  musical  murmur, 

\>y  the  vibration  of  a  tendinous  cord  swinging  free  in  the  ventricle, 
■or  by  one  that,  as  a  result  of  endocarditis,  had  been  ruptured  and 
subsequently  attached  in  an  abnormal  situation.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  the  musical  quality  of  these  murmurs  possesses 
a  pathological  interest,  but  scarcely  a  diagnostic  significance. 
At  the  most  we  cannot  do  more  than  conjecture  their  mode  of 
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causation  during  life  until  the  true  condition  is  revealed  by  the 
autopsy. 

Accidental  inusicaJ  DJitrniurs  are  rare,  and  yet  that  they  do 
occur  is  attested  by  tlie  following  ease :  Miss  V.  was  referred  to 
me  by  Dr.  Charles  True,  of  Kankakee,  in  the  spring  of  1897,  be- 
cause of  attacks  of  intense  nervousness  and  agitation  accompanied 
by  palpitation  and  pra^cordial  pain,  for  which  no  adequate  cause 
in  the  heart  had  been  discovered.  The  patient  w^as  a  farmer's 
daughter,  nineteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  slender,  and  gave  no  his- 
tory of  articular  rheumatism  or  any  other  infection  that  would 
have  led  to  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  structures.  Family  his- 
tory was  also  negative.  The  girl  was  extremely  excitable  and 
unable  to  give  a  very  lucid  or  intelligent  description  of  her  symp- 
toms further  than  that  she  often  became  frightened,  at  what  w^as 
not  at  all  clear,  apprehended  some  imaginary  danger  to  herself 
or  family,  and  had  rapid  beating  of  the  heart.  During  my  ex- 
amination she  was  much  agitated,  and  the  heart  action  was  greatly 
accelerated,  about  120,  but  perfectly  regular.  The  area  of  cardiac 
dulness,  both  superficial  and  deep,  was  not  increased,  but  there 
w^as  a  blowing  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  the  heart-sounds  being 
sharp  and  ringing.  She  was  moderately  amemie,  and  there  was  a 
slight  enteroptosis.  Aside  from  a  not  very  troublesome  fermenta- 
tive indigestion  and  constipation,  her  functions  appeared  to  be 
normal  and  the  urine  was  negative.  The  case  w^as  considered  one 
of  cardiac  neurosis,  the  murmur  accidental,  and  treatment  con- 
sisted of  haematics,  laxatives,  and  remedies  designed  to  lessen  the 
indigestion.  The  patient  was  seen  by  me  at  rather  infrequent 
intervals,  and  each  time  apj)eared  to  be  somewhat  improving.  Re- 
peated examinations  of  the  heart  failed  to  elicit  anything  more 
than  at  her  first  visit,  and  the  murmur  subsequently  disappeared. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  she  seemed  more  than  ordinarily  per- 
turbed, and  her  pulse  was  more  rapid  than  I  had  ever  seen  it. 
During  my  examination  of  the  heart,  which  was  always  made  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  over  the  body  of  the 
right  ventricle  a  distinct,  short,  ex(juisitely  twanging  murmur  of 
very  high  pitch  and  pleasing  quality.  It  seemed,  as  well  as  the 
tachycardia  would  allow  me  to  judge,  of  a  systolic  rhythm.  The 
action  of  the  heart  at  the  time  w^as  extremely  rapid  and  violent. 
This  interesting,  an<l  t(j  me  exceptional,  phenomenon  lasted  for 
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several  minutes,  indeed  so  long  as  the  rapidity  of  cardiac  action 
endured.  When  at  length  her  pulse  grew  more  quiet  the  musical 
murmur  became  inaudible  and  did  not  reappear.  This  patient 
was  seen  by  me  in  September,  1000,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 
year  from  her  last  visit,  and  althougli  I  diligently  sought  for  the 
twanging  sound  and  any  signs  of  cardiac  disease,  I  failed  to  detect 
any  abnormality.  The  patient  reported  herself  as  in  much  better 
health  and  less  excitable,  being  but  rarely  annoyed  by  her  former 
symptoms,  and  indeed  appeared  not  the  least  disturbed  by  the 
examination. 


Fig.  12. — Heart  of  a  Buffalo  Calf. 
Showing  aberrant  chordae  tendinie  in  left  ventricle. 

The  only  explanation  that  lias  seemed  to  account  for  this  re- 
markable phenomenon  is  that  the  musical  murmur  was  due  to  the 
vibration  of  one  of  the  so-called  aberrant  cords  (Fig.  12)  or  mod- 
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vrafor  bands,  described  bv  11.  F.  T.ewis.  These  cords  are  thin, 
libroiis  bands  running  nlonji:  the  inner  aspect  of  the  wall,  or 
stretched  across  the  ujiper  part  of  the  cavity,  or  from  a  papillary 
mnscle  to  the  sa'ptinn.  They  have  nothing-  to  do  with  the  chordae 
tendina',  and  nnless  care  is  taken,  may  be  cut  in  the  opening  of 
the  ventricle  and  thus  escape  detection.  Although  most  frequent 
in  the  Icfr.  rhey  have  been  found  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  there 
are  instances  of  such  a  band  passing  from  the  valve  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  and  attached  to  a 
leaf  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  is  supposed  that  the  function  of  these 
moderator  bands  is  to  strengthen  the  cardiac  walls  in  times  of 
overstrain.*  In  the  case  narrated  it  is  assumable  that  owing  to 
the  tachycardia  the  cardiac  chambers  became  overfilled  and  an 
aberrant  cord  was  thus  jiut  on  the  stretcli.  In  this  state  of  ten- 
sion it  Avas  set  to  vibrating  by  the  energetic  and  rapid  cardiac  con- 
tractions, thus  generating  the  twanging  murmur,  like  that  of  a 
violin-string  twitched  by  the  finger  of  the  musician.  Lewis  says 
it  is  these  aberrant  cords  which  are  responsible  for  the  systolic, 
sometimes  diastolic,  musical  murmur  heard  before  death.  Several 
of  the  mu'^ical  murmurs  observed  in  connectibn  with  valvular  de- 
fects have  a])])arently  been  due  to  aberrant  fibrous  bands,  so  situ- 
ated as  to  h;ive  bcou  tlirown  into  viliration  l)y  tlie  Idood-stream. 
The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Accidental  Heart  Murmurs. — Un- 
der some  circumstances  it  may  l)e  difficult  to  differentiate  these 
from  organic  murmurs.  The  patient's  anamnesis  is  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  since,  if  inquiry  fails  to  elicit  a  history  of  ar- 
ticular rheumatism  or  any  infectious  disease  likely  to  have  set  up 
an  endocarditis,  it  furnishes  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  non- 
organic nature  of  the  murmur.  This  is  strengthened  if  the  pa- 
tient is  neurotic,  ana-mic,  or  chlorotic,  if  there  are  digestive  or 
])elvic  disorders  likely  to  produce  disturbance  through  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  if  because  of  nervousness  the  heart's  ac- 
tion is  excited  or  if  there  is  a  history  of  cardiac  overstrain.  If  the 
individual  is  given  to  vicious  habits,  as  sexual  excesses  of  one  kind 


*  'I'he  investigations  of  Aschoff  and  Tawara  into  the  course  taken  by  the  fibres 
conducting  impulses  from  auricles  to  ventricles  and  composing  the  so-called  bun- 
dle of  His,  have  proved  that  these  abnormal  bands  stretching  across  the  interior  of 
a  ventricle  or  from  the  septum  to  the  posterior  papillary  muscle  are  in  reality- 
branches  of  the  conducting  system  which  have  taken  a  wrong  direction. 
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or  another,  particularly  masturbation,  or  indulges  too  freely  in 
tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee,  the  presumption  is  strengthened  that  the 
murmur  is  accidental.  Of  course,  these  and  numerous  other  fac-  • 
tors  that  are  said  tt)  afford  prinja  facie  evidence  of  the  malady 
being  not  organic  may  exist  in  a  given  case  with  an  endocardial 
murmur  of  vahular  disease.  There  must,  therefore,  be  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  heart  and  other  viscera. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  accidental  mur- 
murs are  not  accompanied  by  secondary  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
heart  or  by  circulatory  disturbances,  such  as  generally  attend  and 
depend  upon  valvular  affections.  The  discovery  of  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation  of  the  heart  makes  strongly  for  the  organic  and 
against  the  accidental  origin  of  a  murmur.  Smallness,  feebleness, 
and  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  cyanosis,  dyspnoea  of  effort,  hepatic 
and  other  visceral  engorgement,  etc.,  are  not  usual  accompani- 
ments of  accidental  murmurs.  Such  signs  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment of  the  circulation  failing,  information  may  be  sought  for  in 
the  rhythm  and  other  characters  of  the  murmur  itself.  Accidental 
bruits  of  cardiac  origin  are  rarely  if  ever  diastolic,  whereas  or- 
ganic ones  may  occur  during  any  or  all  phases  of  the  cardiac  cycle. 
Leube  has  never  heard  such  a  diastolic  accidental  murmur,  and 
doubts  its  occurrence.  Although  these  murmurs  may  exist  in  any 
portion  of  the  priecordia,  they  are  most  frequent  over  the  base,  in  or 
near  the  pulmonary  area,  and  next  in  frequency  at  the  apex  in  the 
mitral  region.  In  transmission  they  are  usually  rather  limited,  and 
such  an  apex-bruit  is  not  propagated  to  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

Organic  murmurs,  on  the  contrary,  occur  with  frequency  in 
all  areas,  and  often  have  a  wide  extent  of  audibility  besides  being 
propagated  in  definite  directions  and  to  considerable  distances.  In 
the  matter  of  intensity,  mttrmurs  of  both  organic  and  accidental 
origin  are  variable.  Leube  is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter  are  the  less  loud  of  the  two,  but  the  reverse  occasionally 
obtains.  The  murmur  of  chlorosis  and  anaemia,  so  often  spoken 
of  as  haemic,  which  is  heard  chiefly  in  the  pulmonic  area,  is  gen- 
erally intensified  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  wdiile  Drummond  states 
correctly,  I  believe,  that  the  '"  neurotypic "  (cardio-muscular) 
becomes  less  pronounced  after  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  has 
slowed  the  heart.  This  latter  type  is  most  intense  during  ex- 
citement and  in  the  standing  position.     The  same  is  true  of  the 
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earclio-pnlinoiinrv  nuinmir.  Tliet^e  last  two  (Uminisli  or  disap- 
pear in  the  lateral  cleeubitiis,  particularly  when  the  patient  lies 
on  his  right  side.  Organic  brnits  never  wholly  cease  in  the  re- 
cumbent or  lateral  position.  Kespiratory  movements  also  affect 
the  intensity  of  accidental,  but  not  the  organic  murmurs.  The 
basic  chlorotic  bruit  is  loudest  at  the  end  of  forced  expiration,  and 
at  the  close  of  deep  inspiration  max  cease  entirely.  A  neuro- 
typic  (cardio-museular)  murmur  is  also  intensified  at  the  end  of 
forced  expiration,  and  less  or  absent  at  the  close  of  a  deep  inspira- 
tory effort.  The  cardio-pulmonary  or  cardio-respiratory  murmur^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  inriuenced  conversely,  being  loudest  at  end 
of  forced  inspiraiion  and  weakest  at  end  of  deep  expiraiion,  or 
ceases  when  the  patient  holds  his  breath. 

The  pitch  of  accidental  murmurs  is  usually  higher  than  that 
of  the  organic,  yet  is  rarely  musical,  and  may  occasionally  be 
lower.  In  quality  the  former  is  apt  to  be  softer,  yet  may  be  harsh, 
even  grating,  and  the  apex-bruit  in  neurotic  individuals  is  not  in- 
frequently vibrant  or  ''  whizzing"  (Drummond),  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  systolic  thrill  in  the  upright  position  or  when  the 
murmur  is  the  loudest  during  excitement.  Finally,  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  not  so  accentuated,  as  a  rule,  in  accidental  mur- 
murs as  in  mitral  systolic  bruits  of  organic  origin.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  in  the  former  there  is  not  the  same  likelihood  of  sec- 
ondary pulmonary  hypenemia.  This  lessened  intensity  of  the 
pulmonary  second  sound  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  absence  of 
appreciable  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  a  definite  opinion  cannot 
be  expressed  at  the  first  sitting,  and  must  be  reserved  until  the  pa- 
tient has  become  accustomed  to  an  examination  or  has  grown  less 
nervous,  or  until  after  the  results  of  treatment  have  been  observed. 

Exocardial  Murmurs. — The  pericardial  friction-sounds  that 
come  under  this  head  will  be  found  fully  considered  in  the  appro- 
priate chapter.  Pleuro-pericardial  uninnurs  may  result  from  the 
friction  of  the  heart  on  the  roughened  surface  of  the  pleura,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  former.  Their  diffei-entiation  fi'om 
pericardial  or  endocardial  murmurs,  which  they  may  at  times 
simulate  because  of  the  rhythm,  is  usually  accomplished  by  having 
the  patient  hold  his  breath,  when  the  friction-sound  disappears. 
A  deep  inspiration  often  increases  its  intensity. 
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DISEASES   OF  THE   PEEICARDIUM 


CHAPTER   I 

ACUTE    PERICARDITIS 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pericardium  is  a  closed  sac  lined 
with  serous  membrane  which  surrounds  the  heart,  a  visceral  layer 
of  the  serosa  (the  epicardium)  being  reflected  over  the  surface 
of  that  organ,  and  for  a  short  distance  along  the  roots  of  the  great 
blood-vessels.  The  parietal  layer  of  endothelium  is  re-enforced  by 
a  strong  fibrous  lamina,  extending  from  the  diaphragm  below,  to 
be  continuous  with. the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  great  vessels  above. 
The  pericardial  sac  usually  contains  after  death  a  few  drachms 
(10  to  15  cubic  centimetres)  of  a  clear  straw-coloured  fluid. 

An  inflammatory  process  of  the  pericardium  may  involve  only 
the  serosa,  or  may  penetrate  into  the  myocardium  or  into  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  parietal  layer.  It  may  involve  the  entire  sur- 
face or  it  may  confine  itself  to  limited  areas,  single  or  multiple, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  circumscribed  form  of  the  disease.  The 
morbid  anatomical  condition  is  the  same  in  the  two  forms  except 
in  the  extent  of  involvement,  and  the  same  description  applies  to 
both. 

The  first  evidence  of  inflammation  is  the  injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels lying  beneath  the  transparent  serous  membrane,  the  process 
usually  beginning  in  the  parts  of  the  sac  surrounding  the  great 
vessels.  This  is  associated  with  considerable  desquamation  of  the 
endothelium,  which  gives  an  appearance  that  is  described  as  of 
having  been  breathed  upon.  As  the  endothelial  cells  are  those 
which  lubricate  the  surfaces,  this  desquamation  occasions  friction 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  sac,  giving  rise  to  the  sounds  that 
are  heard  during  life.     This  is  the  simplest  form  of  pericarditis, 
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and  the  disease  may  proceed  no  farther.  Usnally,  however,  exuda- 
tion ocenrs.  and  the  formation  tif  the  exudate  is  in  many  oases  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  The  character  of  the  exudate 
varies  extremely.  It  may  be  fibrinous,  serous,  purulent,  or  hsem- 
orrhagic,  sero-fibrinous,  or  fibrino-purulent.  In  fact,  almost  any 
combination  may  occur. 

In  the  fihrinous,  dry,  or  plastic  form  the  exudate  appears  at 
first  as  a  thin  smooth  pellicle,  of  a  grayish-white  or  yellowish- 
white  colour,  easily  detached  from  the  injected  surface  beneath. 
Later  the  exudate  becomes  thicker,  and  is  of' a  pasty  consistence, 
and  not  so  easily  detached  from  the  underlying  surface.  The 
incessant  motion  of  the  heart  causes  the  plastic  exudate  to  assume 
forms  that  have  been  variously  described  by  different  authors.  A 
connnon  condition  is  one  resembling  the  appearance  produced  by 
tearing  apart  two  pieces  of  thickly  buttered  bread.  At  other 
times  fine  threads  of  fibrin  attached  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
pericardium  give  to  the  heart  the  shaggy  or  hairy  appearance  that 
has  received  the  names  of  cor  hirsutum,  cor  viUosum,  and  cor 
tomentosum  (Fig.  13).  In  still  other  instances  the  fibrin  is  ar- 
ranged in  coarser  masses  of  the  characteristic  grayish-yellow  col- 
our. Such  an  exudate,  being  in  contact  with  both  layers  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  forms  between  them  adhesions  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed as  recent  or  fibrinous,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or 
fibrous  adhesions  found  in  the  chronic  form.  The  appearances 
described  are  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  tearing  apart  of  the 
two  layers  of  the  sac,  thus  loosely  bound  together.  The  processes 
leading  to  the  repair  of  this  lesion  are  those  eventuating  in 
chronic  pericarditis,  and  are  considered  in  that  connection.  Ac- 
cording to  Osier,  plastic  pericarditis  is  frequently  tuberculous,  but 
the  tubercles  are  very  easily  overlooked  in  the  presence  of  the 
fibrinous  exudate. 

When  the  exudate  into  the  cavity  is  of  a  fluid  nature  the  con- 
dition is  known  as  pericarditis  with  effusion.  The  effusion  may 
be  serous,  purulent,  or  liicmorrhagic  in  character,  but  the  most 
commonly  occurring  condition  is  that  in  which  the  effusion  shows 
mixed  or  intermediate  characters.  In  the  serous  form  there  is  an 
effusion  of  serum  from  the  inflamed  surface,  which  may  be  per- 
fectly clear,  but  more  commonly  contains  fibrin  in  the  form  of 
shreds,  flakes,  or  larger  masses,  which  may  float  in  the  fluid,  or 


Fig.  13. — Cor  Villosum  of  Acute  Plastic  Pericarditis. 
Pliotograph  of  specimen  in  Museum  of  Cook  County  Hospital. 
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may  be  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  sac  as  a  creamy  layer.  This 
is  tlie  form  of  the  disease  known  as  sero-fibrmous  pericarditis,  and 
is  the  one  most  ooniuionly  met  with.  It  usually  begins  as  a  dry 
pericarditis,  the  etfusion  developing  later,  and  indeed  in  the  dry 
form  there  is  aways  some  transudation  of  fluid,  although  its 
amount  is  insignificant  compared  to  that  of  the  fibrin.  The  fluid 
is  often  slightly  turbid  from  the  ]u-esence  of  leucocytes,  but  in 
insuflicient  nund)er  to  entitle  the  etfusion  to  be  called  purulent,  or 
a  small  proportion  of  blood  may  give  to  the  fluid  a  reddish  or 
brownish  tinge.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to 
several  pints. 

In  the  purulent  form  the  eftusion  is  rich  in  cells,  and  of  a 
thick,  creamy  consistence,  but  all  degrees  of  variation  exist  be- 
tween this  form  and  that  })resenting  a  serous  exudate  with  slight 
turbidity  from  the  presence  of  pus-cells,  so  that  a  sharp  line  can- 
not always  be  drawn  between  the  two  conditions.  When  the  effu- 
sion is  truly  purulent  the  condition  is  practically  an  abscess,  and 
the  pus  may  burrow  and  rupture  externally,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  first  right  interspace,  or  in  the  neck  above  the  clavicle.  The 
condition  is  a  serious  one,  and  shows  but  little  tendency  to  resorp- 
tion, and  yet  the  pus  may  become  inspissated  and  calcified. 

In  the  luvniorrhaglc  form  the  effusion  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  blood,  or  even,  as  in  scurvy,  may  seem  to  be  composed  of 
pure  blood.  In  cases  of  long  standing  the  decomposition  of  the 
ha-moglobin  gives  tlie  fluid  a  brownish  rather  than  a  red  colour. 
Aside  from  the  scorbutic  form,  lux^morrhagic  pericarditis  occurs 
most  often  associated  wath  tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  and 
with  malignant  disease.  The  effusion  is  usually  very  large,  and 
luay  take  place  so  suddenly  as  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  acute 
secondary  anaemia. 

Various  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  exudates  of  acute 
pericarditis,  including  tlie  various  pyogenic  organisms,  the  diplo- 
coccus  pneumonia',  and  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  demonstrate  bacteria.  The  presence  of  organ- 
isms causing  ])utrofaction  may  give  to  the  effusion  a  foul  odour. 
The  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  may  produce  gas  in  the  peri- 
cardium. This  production  of  gas  is  probably  a  post-mortem 
change  (Osier),  but  according  to  Coplin  (1899)  occurs  during 
life. 
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Secondary  changes  are  found  mainly  in  tlic  myocardium, 
which  may  show  inthnnmatory  inti  Ural  ion,  or  a  fatty  or  albumi- 
nous degeneration  of  its  muscle-hhres,  leading,  after  the  acute' 
stage  has  passed,  to  an  insterstitial  myocarditis.  There  may  be 
evidence  of  recent  disease  of  the  endocardium,  usually  due  to  the 
same  morbific  agency  as  the  pericarditis.  Associated  disease  of 
the  lungs  or  pleurae  usually  bears  an  etiologic  relation  to  the  dis- 
ease of  the  pericardium.  If  there  has  been  high  fever,  the  vari- 
ous parenchymatous  organs  show  cloudy  swelling. 

Etiology. — If  one  compare  the  statements  of  older  authors 
with  those  of  modern  writers  concerning  the  causation  of  acute  peri- 
carditis, the  chief  diiferencc  that  will  impress  him  will  be  found 
in  the  change  of  views  regarding  the  frequency  of  the  primary'  as 
opposed  to  the  secondary  form  of  this  affection.  The  term  pri- 
mary was  made  to  include  those  cases  regarded  as  i(lio])atlii('  or  of 
spontaneous  origin.  A  better  knowledge  of  pathology  and  etiol- 
ogy, founded  on  the  results  of  bacteriological  investigation,  has 
taught  us  the  fallacy  of  a  belief  in  spontaneous  development  of 
disease.  Authors  now^  restrict  primary  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium to  those  cases  originating  in  trauma,  and  include  among 
the  secondary  all  other  cases  once  considered  primary  or  idio- 
pathic. This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge, and  therefore  more  frequent  recognition,  of  the  rheumatic 
nature  of  many  disorders  wdiose  pathology  was  formerly  but  indis- 
tinctly understood — as,  for  instance,  certain  rheumatic  nodules 
occurring  in  childhood.  The  chief  reason,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  remarkable  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  during  the 
past  twenty  years  or  so  regarding  the  pathology  and  bacteriology 
of  disease,  above  referred  to.  At  present  the  physician  would  be 
far  behind  the  times  who  failed  to  recognise  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  constitutional 
disease  or  as  a  secondary  infection  in  the  course  of  some  disease 
having  pathogenic  organisms  as  an  etiological  factor.  For  in- 
stance, the  primary  pericarditis  that  w^as  formerly  thought  to  fol- 
low exposure  or  chill  was  probably  due  to  a  rheumatic  attack,  the 
true  nature  of  which  escaped  recognition. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis,  formerly  re- 
garded as  idiopathic,  were  observed  in  individuals  whoso  general 
resistance  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  privation  or  chronic  alco- 
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lu>lisiii.  In  such  the  pericardial  ir.flannnatioii  was,  ])ro]>erly  speak- 
ing, due  to  infection.  Thv  sero-tihrinoiis  jx'ricarditis  iirisjiio-  in 
the  course  of  articular  rhcuniat  ism  is  a  local  expression  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  the  suppurative  pericarditis  sometimes  seen  in 
puerperal  septica?niia  is  due  to  the  primary  infection,  Roberts 
goes  so  far  as  to  say:  ''In  my  own  experience  I  have  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  acute  pericarditis  which,  when  carefully  inves- 
tigated, could  not  be  included  as  a  secondary  event  in  one  or  other 
of  the  etiological  groups  now  to  be  discussed."  Among  these,  he 
includes  pericarditis  from  extension  or  irritation,  from  trauma  and 
perforation,  from  cardiac  and  aortic  disease,  and  those  associated 
with  new  growths,  general  miscellaneous  diseases,  and  blood- 
states. 

In  his  investigations  regarding  "  terminal  infections "  in 
chronic  disease,  Flexner  has  made  some  highly  interesting  and 
important  observations  with  reference  to  the-  etiology  and  bac- 
teriology of  acute  pericarditis.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  repro- 
duce one  of  his  tables,  which  gives  the  frequency  with  which  cer- 
tain bacteria  were  found  and  their  point  of  entrance : 


Bacteria. 

Micrococcus  lanceolutu.s 

Streptococcus 

Staphylococcus  aureus 

Bacillus  pyocyaneus 

Micrococcus  lanccolatus  and  Bticillus  coli.  . 

Bacillus  influenza) 

Streptococcus,  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and  (_ 

Bacillus  coli ;  .  \ 

Staphylococcus  and  Bacillus  coli 

Unidentified  bacilli 


Infection  Atrium. 


Pneumonia,  8  times. 
Bronchitis,  3  times. 
Erysipelas,  1  time. 
Leg  ulcer,  1  time. 
Peritonaeiim,  1  time. 
Tonsils,  1  time. 

Cancer,  stomach,  1  time. 

Sloughing  myoma,  1  time. 
Doubtful. 


Tubercle  bacilli  should  be  added  to  this  list.  From  the  fore- 
going it  is  plain  that  acute  pericarditis  may  be  a  secondary  infec- 
tion following  a  great  variety  of  local  infectious  processes,  or  it 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  and  be  due  to  the 
pathogenic  organism  of  that  disease. 

Rheumatism. — All  observers  agree  in  placing  articular  rheu- 
matism first  in  the  list  of  those  affections  which  give  rise  to  acute 
pericarditis.  The  certainty  of  this  connection  was  established  by 
Pitcairn  in  1788,  although  his  views  were  first  widely  published 
in  17*J5.     Writers  have  been  in  accord  concerning  their  causative 
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connection,  jet  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  frequency  with  which  pericarditis  occurs  in  the  course  of 
rheumatism ;  whether  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  first  or  sub- 
sequent attacks ;  whether  it  is  most  likely  to  be  associated  with 
inflammation  of  one  or  several  joints,  or  any  partieuhir  joint ; 
whether  with  chronic  as  well  as  acute  articular  inflammation ;  and 
whether  or  not  it  precedes  or  follows  or  develops  coincidently 
with  the  joint  affection.  Concerning  the  first  of  these  questions, 
it  is  generally  held  that  pericarditis  occurs  less  frequently  than 
endocarditis,  yet  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  figures  given 
by  authors  regarding  its  numerical  relation  to  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism. Chambers  gave  it  as  occurring  in  13  per  cent,  Ormerod  in 
71.7  per  cent,  Bamberger  in  30  per  cent,  while  Bauer,  although 
believing  exact  figures  cannot  be  stated,  considered  from  IG  to  20 
per  cent  not  far  from  the  truth.  Of  Poynton's  150  fatal  cases  of 
rheumatic  heart  disease  in  children,  he  found  evidence  of  pericar- 
ditis in  113  cases  (75  per  cent).  Personally,  I  regard  such  statis- 
tics as  of  but  small  value,  and  consider  it  suflicient  to  state  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  rheumatism  is  so  frequently  complicated  by  acute 
pericarditis  that  in  every  case  of  the  former  affection  the  medical 
attendant  should  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  development  of 
pericardial  inflammation.  Most  authors  agree,  I  think,  in  the 
opinion  that  pericarditis  is  more  a})t  to  occur  in  the  first  and 
endocarditis  in  the  subsequent  attacks  of  articular  rheunuitism. 
Bauer  asserts  that  it  bears  no  definite  relation  to  tlie  number  of 
joints  affected  nor  to  the  involvement  of  any  'particular  joint.  It 
certainly  does  not  occur  more  frequently  in  rheumatism  of  the 
upper  than  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  last-named  author  states 
emphatically,  also,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  nor  when  but  a  single  joint  is  affected.  The  devel- 
opment of  acute  pericarditis  is  by  others  thought  more  likely  in 
the  severe  forms  of  the  rheumatic  affection,  and  therefore  when 
a  number  of  joints  become  attacked. 

Although  such  a  relationship  between  acute  pericarditis  and 
severe  rheumatism  was  noticed  by  Sibson,  it  was  not  constant. 
In  children  rheumatic  manifestations  are  often  mild,  and  yet  the 
little  ones  do  not  escape  pericardial  inflammation.  In  one  case 
coming  under  my  notice  the  pericarditis  followed  no  other  evi- 
dences of  rheumatism  than  vague  pains  in  the  knees,  with  ery- 
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thema  accompanicMl  by  mild  fever,  these  symptoms  having  been 
preceded  by  follicnhn-  tonsillitis. 

There  are  no  constant  time  relations,  moreover,  between  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  and  iiitlammation  of  the  pericardimn.  The 
latter  may  even  precede  the  former,  although  it  most  commonly 
doveloi)s  during  or  after  the  rheumatism.  It  generally  makes  its 
appearance  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  rheumatic  dis- 
order, sometimes  not  before  the  tenth  or  lifteenth  day,  and  has 
even  been  known  by  Sibson  to  be  })ostponed  as  long  as  the  sixty- 
third  day.  liheumatic  pericarditis  may  exceptionally  attack  in- 
dividuals of  all  ages,  but  is  undeniably  most  frequent  in  young 
adults  who  have  been  rendered  susceptible  to  it  by  hard  work  or 
exposure.  In  England  it  appears  to  be  -particularly  prevalent 
among  young  servant-girls  below  the  age  of  twenty-one  (Sibson), 
and  among  persons  of  both  sexes  thus  afflicted  at  a  later  age,  the 
majority  were  found  by  the  same  author  to  follow  more  or  less 
laborious  outdoor  occupations. 

Its  prevalence  among  children  is  shown  by  statistics  gathered 
from  children's  hospitals  l)v  Sturges  and  Poynton.  Yet  Roberts 
states  that,  according  to  his  experience,  pericarditis  is  very  much 
less  frequent  in  children  of  the  better  classes,  a  fact  which,  he  be- 
lieves, shows  the  predisposing  influence  of  hardship,  not  alone  in 
the  production  of  rheumatism,  l)ut  also  in  the  development  of  peri- 
carditis. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  rheumatic 
poison  has  not  yet  been  adduced,  although  many  observers  have 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  pathogenic  organism  will  yet  be  dis- 
covered. If  such  an  organism  should  one  day  be  identified,  then 
pericarditis  would  no  longer  be  considered  a  complication,  but  a 
natural  though  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  pathological  process  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism. 

yeplLritis. — The  importance  attached  to  renal  disease  in  the 
j)roduction  of  acute;  pericarditis  is  scarcely  appreciated,  I  think, 
by  the  majority  of  physicians.  A  few  writers  of  wide  clinical 
experience  place  nephritis  as  only  second  in  this  regard  to  inflam- 
matory rheumatism.  It  should,  however,  yield  place  to  acute 
pneumonia  in  this  regard.  Tlic  ])oric!irdiMl  inflammation  is  not 
limited  to  acute  ne])hritis,  as  might  be  sujiposed,  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  so  frequently  observed  in  the  course  of  acute  infec- 
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tious  diseases,  but  may  a])pear  during  the  progress  of  any  one  of 

the  chronic  forms  of  kidney  disease.  Indeetl,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
specially  frequent  complication  of  the  small  red  kidney.  Uraemia 
seems  to  particularly  predispose  to  acute  pericarditis,  while  the 
supervention  of  the  latter  contributes  largely  to  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  primary  affection.  ]\Iost  authors  content  themselves 
with  a  statement  of  the  fact  and  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
well-known  etiological  connection  between  acute  or  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney  and  inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 
Two  explanations  may  be  given,  however.  By  some  the  blood  of 
nephritic  patients  is  thought  to  contain  some  noxious  substance, 
possibly  of  chemical  nature,  possibly  of  catabolic  origin,  which 
results  from  renal  disease,  and  which  in  consequence  of  renal 
inadequacy  is  not  excreted.*  This  noxa  is  an  irritant,  and  gain- 
ing access  to  the  pericardial  cavity,  there  sets  up  an  irritative  in- 
flammation. Givadinovitch  expresses  the  opinion  that  acute  peri- 
carditis in  Bright's  disease  is  of  true  toxic  nature.  It  is  mostly 
fibrinous,  but  may  be  lupmorrhagic  and  very  rarely  sero-fibrin- 
ous,  and  always  occurs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  renal  dis- 
ease. According  to  the  other  less  conservative  explanation,  peri- 
carditis is  a  true  secondary  infection,  caused  by  the  conveyance 
to  the  pericardium  of  germs  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  acute  or  chronic  pericarditis.  In  cases  of  the 
small  red  kidney,  it  is  assumed  that  invasion  of  the  pericardium 
by  bacteria  takes  place  either  because  the  renal  disease  has  im- 
paired the  germicidal  action  of  the  blood,  or  because  it  interferes 
with  the  proper  elimination  of  the  micro-organisms. 

Apropos  of  the  statement  that  infection  frequently  occurs  in 
Bright's  disease,  Flexner's  observations  may  again  be  quoted.  Of 
32  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  occurring  alone,  in  which  there  was 
general  infection,   micro-organisms   were   positively   identified    in 


*  Chatin  has  reported  four  eases  of  pericarditis  in  patients  suffering  from 
nephritis.  In  three  cases  with  effusion  bacteriologic  examination  showed  the 
fluid  to  be  sterile.  In  these  three  cases  the  serum  was  hypertoxic.  The  toxic 
elements  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  have 
been  found  neither  in  the  circulating  blood  nor  in  the  effusion ;  and  the  existence 
of  aseptic  and  amierobic  pericarditis  in  certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease  is  well 
established.  The  pericarditis  of  nephritis  may  sometimes  develop  as  a  complica- 
tion of  an  ordinary  infection,  and  is  usually  aseptic  or  sterile. — Revue  de  medecine, 
July  10,  1900. 
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• 
20.     It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  none  of  these  cases 

was  jiericarditis  present.  On  the  other  hand,  ])eric'arditis  was 
found  '2o  times  in  cases  of  chi-onic  nephritis  in  which  there  was 
local  infection,  whether  the  nephritis  existed  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  some  other  chronic  disease,  as  of  the  heart  or  liver.  It 
wonld  seem,  therefore,  that  although  a  general  infection  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis,  pericarditis  does  not  take  place 
unless  there  be  some  other  local  infection.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  pericarditis  in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis  there  was 
pneumonia,  either  croupous  or  lobular.  It  may  be  queried,  there- 
fore, whether  the  pericardial  inflammation  is  not  secondary  to  the 
local  infection  rather  than  to  the  nephritis  itself. 

Acute  Pneumonia. — This  infection  should  certainly  be  given 
a  place  only  subordinate  to  articular  rheumatism  in  the  etiology 
of  acute  pericarditis.  The  frequency  of  this  association  has  been 
recognised  by  authors,  but  has  been  brought  out  with  special  clear- 
ness by  Preble,  who  found  pericarditis  in  92.4  per  cent  of  79  cases 
of  fatal  pneumonia  collected  from  the  post-mortem  records  of 
Cook  County  Hospital.  Preble  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
danger  of  pericarditis  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of  lung 
involvement,  and  is  also  relatively  more  frequent  in  left-sided 
than  right-sided  pneumonias.  The  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium may  result  from  direct  extension  through  the  lymphatics  or 
may  occur  independently,  and  is  due  to  the  pneumococcus,  which 
has  been  frequently  identified  in  the  exudate. 

Scarlatina. — This  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the  occurrence 
of  acute  pericarditis,  and  in  some  cases  this  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  desquamation.  As  the  scarlatinal  organism  has 
not  been  identified  in  the  pericardial  effusions,  this  latter  is  prob- 
ably to  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  infection  due  to  streptococci  or 
staphylococci.  Bauer  observed  a  post-scarlatinal  pericarditis  co- 
incident with  rheumatic  manifestations,  and  was  therefore  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  the  affection  of  the  joints;  but  inasmuch  as  pus 
germs  are  often  responsible  for  the  rheumatic  affection,  the  peri- 
carditis, as  well  as  the  rheumatism  in  that  case,  may  very  well 
have  been  an  instance  of  mixed  infection  following  the  scarlatina. 

Other  Infections. — Other  diseases  in  the  course  of  which  acute 
pericarditis  has  occasionally  been  observed  are  erysipelas,  small- 
pox, typhoid  fever,  measles,   cholera,   and   even  diphtheria.      It 
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must  also  be  remembered  that  Flexner  found  as  foci  of  infection 
bronchitis,  leg  ulcer,  sloughing  myoma,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and 
even  tonsillitis  and  disease  of  the  i)eritoniuuni.  In  some  it  was 
probably  a  secondary  event,  in  others  a  true  mixed  infection. 
When  pericarditis  comjdieates  acute  plcuritis  it  is  generally  stated 
to  be  by  extension.  It  is,  in  fact,  either  a  secondary  event  due  to 
the  one  and  the  same  cause,  or  it  is  a  mixed  infection. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  has  been  associated 
with  varying  diseases  of  neighbouring  parts — e.  g.,  enlarged 
glands  or  tumours  in  the  mediastinum,  abscess,  or  caries  of  a  rib, 
and  has  resulted  from  a  rupture  into  the  sac  of  an  empyema,  from 
perforation  from  an  ulcer  of  the  resophagus  or  stomach,  and  even 
from  intraperitoneal  abscess.  When  caused  by  such  conditions 
the  pericarditis  is  usually  purulent.  One  very  remarkable  case 
has  been  narrated  of  perforation  and  inflannnation  of  the  pericar- 
dium by  a  set  of  false  teeth  which  had  been  accidentally  swal- 
lowed and  had  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  where  it  caused  ulceration. 

Acute  pericarditis  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  and  by  new  growths  in  the  pericardial  sac — e.  g.,  tubercles. 
These  are  capable  of  setting  up  an  acute  inflammatory  process  of 
the  pericardium,  but  as  a  rule  the  inflammation  is  subacute  or 
chronic,  which  probably  explains  why  it  so  frecpiently  escapes 
clinical  observation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  gummata  ever  in- 
duce acute  pericarditis. 

Hsemorrhagic  pericarditis  occurs  as  a  secondary  infection  in  the 
course  of  scurvy,  purpura  haemorrhagica,  and  ha'uiophilia.  Some 
writers  also  assert  that  cancer  and  tuberculosis  induce  the  ha^m- 
orrhagic  variety.  Ebstein  has  reported  two  cases  of  htemorrhagic 
pericarditis,  and  stated  that  pcuucarditis  Avas  specially  likely  to 
be  haemorrhagic  in  the  chronic  or  recurring  form,  and  also  in  the 
aged  and  in  the  ha>morrhagic  diathesis.  In  this  condition,  he 
thinks,  there  is  a  toxic  or  infectious  cause  that  creates  a  tendency 
to  haemorrhagic  exudates.  Such  changes  are  at  least  as  important 
as  the  mechanical  ones.  The  pericarditis  secondary  to  scorbutus 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  this  class.  It  may  also  occur  in 
alcoholism,  which  induces  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis.  In  most 
cases  of  traumatic  pericarditis  the  blood  found  in  the  sac  comes 
from  the  bleeding  wound.  Cases  of  traumatic  origin  in  which  the 
pericardium  is  not  perforated  are  harder  to  understand. 
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Valvular  Defects. — Chronic  valvular  disease  seems  nndoubt- 
edly  to  predispose  to  pericardial  inHaimuation ;  this  is  said  to  be 
particularly  the  case  with  aortic  insufficiency.  Why  valvular  le- 
sions should  thus  tend  to  the  ]u-odiu'tion  of  pericarditis  is  a  mat- 
ter for  conjecture.  By  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infec- 
tious origin  of  all  inflammations,  it  would  probably  be  explained 
as  an  instance  of  secondary  or  mixed  infection,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  close  anatomical  and  physiological  connection  existing 
between  the  endocardium  and  pericardium. 

Trauma. — Finally,  acute  pericarditis  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  direct  injury,  as  gunshot  or  stab  wounds,  blows  upon  the  chest- 
wall  and  laceration  by  fractured  ribs.  Under  such  circumstances 
micro-organisms  are  usually  introduced  into  the  pericardium,  and 
there  set  up  an  acute  inflammatory  process  which,  if  the  cocci  be 
pyogenic,  will  prove  to  be  suppurative. 
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Svx. :  Fibrinous,  Pladic,  Adhcsirc  Pericarditis 

The  pathology  and  etiology  of  this  form  have  already  l)een 
considered,  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  at  once  to 

Symptoms. — This  disease  usually  arises  during  the  course  of 
some  already  existing  infectious  process,  and  therefore  its  inva- 
sion, and  even  its  subsequent  progress,  are  likely  to  be  masked  for 
a  time  by  the  clinical  phenomena  of  the  primary  affection.  In- 
deed, some  authors  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  there  are  so  few 
subjective  symptoms  attending  dry  pericarditis  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  latent  aifection.  In  many  instances  this  is  probably 
correct,  but  I  believe  the  existence  or  absence  of  subjective  phe- 
nomena is  determined  by  the  degree  of  intensity  and  extent  of  the 
pericardial  inflammation. 

If  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  there  is  a  sud- 
den elevation  of  temperature  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
fresh  involvement  of  other  joints,  or  if  delirium  or  pronounced 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  suddenly  takes  place,  especially 
in  children,  it  is  suspicious  of  some  of  the  heart-structures  having 
become  invaded  by  the  inflammatory  process.  This  organ,  there- 
fore, should  at  once  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  necessary  re- 
peatedly examined,  for,  according  to  the  figures  already  quoted 
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from  Poynton,  the  pericardiuiu  in  eliildroii  is  a  specially  frequent 
seat  of  inflamuiatiou.  If,  as  thought  bv  Roberts,  the  opinion 
appears  to  be  quite  prevalent  among  general  practitioners  that 
acute  tibrinous  pericarditis  is  not  very  frequent  among  children, 
and  not  apt  to  leave  serious  consequences  behind,  it  certainly 
would  seem  to  be  in  place  to  again  call  attention  to  Poynton's 
figures.  Out  of  150  fatal  cases  of  rheumatic  heart-disease  in  chil- 
dren, there  was  evidence  of  more  or  less  acute  plastic  pericarditis 
in  all  but  U.  In  113  the  i)erieardium  was  more  or  less  adherent, 
while  in  77  the  adhesion  was  complete,  ^[oreover,  the  pericarditis 
appeared  to  contribute  more  to  the  fatal  issue  than  did  the  endo- 
carditis, for  the  i-eason  that  the  inflammatory  process  extended 
from  the  pericardium  to  the  myocardium  and  led  to  dangerous 
dilatation. 

Pain. — This  is  an  early  and  fairly  constant  symptom,  although 
in  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  more  like  a  vague  sense  of  distress 
than  actual  pain.  It  is  generally  felt  in  the  cardiac  region,  but 
may  be  located  in  the  epigastrium,  while  in  some  cases  it  radiates 
over  the  front  or  side  of  the  chest,  even  along  the  course  of  the 
brachial  plexus  into  the  arm.  In  a  ease  of  this  kind  described  by 
Sibson  there  was  also  endocarditis.  Occasionally  it  is  experienced 
between  the  shoulders,  and  is  then  held  to  indicate  inflammation 
of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sac.  Bauuilci-  has  described  pain 
and  sensitiveness  on  the  side  of  the  larynx.  In  some  instances 
there  is  associated  with  the  pain  such  a  hypenesthesia  of  the  skin 
of  the  prsecordia  as  to  make  percussion  of  the  heart  almost  impos- 
sible. Painful  deglutition  has  been  frequently  reported,  and  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  when  we  remember  that  the  pericar- 
dium is  attached  to  the  cesophagus  and  would  be  pressed  upon 
by  the  ingesta  in  their  })assage  down  the  gullet.  Patients  have 
also  been  known  to  complain  of  the  heart  hurting  them  with  each 
contraction,  and  it  nuiy  well  be  that  when  the  covering  of  the 
heart  is  inflamed  ])ain  can  be  felt  every  time  the  organ  changes  in 
form  during  systole. 

In  character  and  severity  this  symptom  difl'crs  much  in  difter- 
ent  cases.  It  may  be  sharp  and  eutting  or  dull  and  heavy.  In  a 
case  observed  recently  the  patient  was  only  able  to  describe  his 
pain  as  a  steady  dull  ache  over  the  heart.  Usually  the  anguish  is 
continuous,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  intermittent,  coming  and 
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going"  like  a  veritable  neuralgia.  In  others  again  it  assumes  a 
paroxysmal  character.  The  countenance  generally  betrays  suffer- 
ing by  an  expression  of  ])ain  or  distress,  and  the  patient  not  infre- 
quently keeps  his  hand  \\\Hm  his  heart.  Although  this  symptom, 
pain,  is  doubtless  due,  in  large  i)art  at  least,  to  the  friction  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  inflamed  pericardial  sur- 
faces, still  its  intensity  depends  also  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
patient,  it  being  well  known  that  some  persons  never  feel  pain  so 
acutely  as  do  others  of  a  less  phlegmatic  temperament.  The  pain 
of  pericarditis  persists  so  long  as  the  inflamed  surfaces  continue 
to  rub  against  each  other,  and  hence  when  these  become  separated 
by  effused  fluid  this  symptom  abates  or  disappears.  Therefore,  if 
pain  suddenly  ceases  while  the  continuance  of  pyrexia  points  to 
continuance  of  the  active  inflannnation,  it  may  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate beginning  effusion  into  the  sac. 

Cough  may  or  may  not  be  present,  but  when  present  is  usually 
dry  and  frequent,  and  when  conjoined  with  pain  may  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  pleurisy.  In  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  seen  not  long 
ago  and  in  whom  the  inflamed  pericardium  had  led  to  great  car- 
diac dilatation,  with  consequent  pressure  on  the  left  lung,  the 
attending  physician  at  first  mistook  the  case  for  one  of  pneu- 
monia. This  case  is  so  instructive  that  I  will  briefly  report  its 
salient  features.  On  a  certain  Friday  tnis  girl  complained  of 
slight  pain  and  stiffness  of  one  of  her  legs,  but  was  not  prevented 
thereby  from  going  to  school  as  usual.  The  following  Monday  she 
felt  several  slight  chills,  which  were  attributed  to  the  coldness  of 
the  room  in  which  she  was  at  the  time.  For  several  days  follow- 
ing she  showed  signs  of  malaise,  and  in  other  respects  did  not 
seem  well,  yet  did  not  give  up  and  go  to  bed.  Friday  night,  a 
whole  week  from  her  initial  rheunuitic  attack^  she  spent  at  a 
friend's  house,  but  when  the  next  morning  came  was  unmistakably 
ill,  and  the  family  doctor  was  sent  for.  He  found  her  with  a  dry 
cough,  hurried  respirations,  rapid  pulse,  considerable  fever,  and 
a  sharp  pain  in  the  left  side  above  the  heart.  Examining  the 
lungs,  and  discovering  some  dulness  and  bronchial  breathing  at 
the  left  posterior  base,  he  pronounced  the  case  pneumonia — an  error 
that  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  heart. 
Three  days  later  another  physician  saw  the  patient,  and  at  once 
recognised  the  true  character  of  the  disease.     When  on  the  ensu- 
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ing  afternoon  I  was  called  in  consultation,  the  cardiac  dulness 
presented  the  characteristic  triangular  ontline  and  a  systolic  ajK'x- 
murnnir  was  audible,  but  the  friction-sonud  had  disappeared. 
'I'he  case  was  one  of  acute  pericarditis,  as  shown  a  few  days  subse- 
quently by  the  results  of  aspiration.  The  amount  of  eifusion  was 
small,  however,  and  the  marked  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  was  due  chiefly  to  the  dilatation  the  heart  had  undergone. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  mitral  systolic  nuii-iniii-  indi- 
cated a  valvular  lesion  or  was  relative  in  consecpience  of  the  dihi- 
tation.  But  as  there  was  a  history  of  some  sort  of  illness  three 
years  before,  at  which  time  she  had  ^'  heart  ti-oublc,"  it  was  feared 
that  the  valves  were  defective  and  were  perhaps  sharing  in  the 
present  inflannnation.  In  this  case  the  pericarditis  had  probably 
begun  almost  a  week  before  she  was  obliged  to  give  up,  so  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  process  should  have  induced  signs  of  pres- 
sure by  the  end  of  the  first  week.  This  ])atient  ultimately  nuule  a 
good  recovery. 

The  pulse  in  these  cases  is  accelerated,  running  sometimes  as 
high  as  130,  or  even  140  to  the  minute,  and  is  usualy  compres- 
sible and  regular  in  the  early  stage  before  the  myocardium  has 
become  much  affected. 

The  respirations  are  usually  rapid  and  often  shallow,  either 
because  the  patient  shrinks  from  taking  a  deep  breath,  lest  the 
pain  be  intensified,  or  because  an  actual  sense  of  dyspnoea  is  ex- 
perienced. 

Temperature. — An  elevation  of  body-temperature  probably  at- 
tends most  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  but  is  often  masked  or  modi- 
fied by  the  fever  due  to  the  primary  affection.  As  a  rule,  the 
degree  of  pyrexia  is  not  great,  averaging  perhaps  102°  to  103°  F., 
and  being  generally  continuous  or  mildly  remittent.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis,  or  when  it  is  associated 
with  chronic  myocardial  or  endocardial  lesions  and  independent 
of  rheumatism,  the  pericarditis  frequently  runs  its  course  with- 
out fever,  or  at  all  events  with  so  slight  a  pyrexia  as  to  be  over- 
looked. The  duration  of  the  temperature  is  somewhat  variable, 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  but  may  be  said  to 
average  two  to  three  weeks. 

Loss  of  appetite  and  other  derangements  of  the  digestive  tract, 
as  flatulence  and  constipation,  are  usually  present,  the  same  as  in 
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other  febrile  mid  acute  infectious  processes,  while  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  high-culuured.  Jf  it  contains  albumin,  this  is  due  to 
an  associated  nephritis  or  depends  either  upon  a  primary  affection 
or  u]iou  a  louii'-staiuliuii'  visceral  engoriicment  resultiuii,'  from  ante- 
cedent cardiac  disease  and  is  not  due  to  the  pericarditis  itself. 

Sleep  is  disturbed  or  prevented  altogether  by  the  pain  and 
nervousness  caused  by  the  inlianmuition.  Children  are  often  fret- 
ful and  restless.  The  countenance  is  pale  and  anxious  or  expres- 
sive of  suifering.  In  the  spring  of  lUOl  1  treated  a  gentleman  of 
fifty-five  for  symptoms  of  failing  heart,  the  result  of  chronic  myo- 
carditis and  associated  vascular  and  renal  changes.  lie  was  tak- 
ing a  course  of  jS^auheim  baths  and  seemed  to  be  getting  on  very 
well,  when  I  left  town  for  a  few  days.  Upon  my  return  I  re- 
ceived word  that  he  was  very  ill  and  in  much  pain.  I  found  Mr. 
II.  sitting  in  a  chair  looking  pale  and  drawn,  and  when  he  spoke 
it  Avas  with  a  hollow,  feeble  tone  of  voice.  This  was  Thursday 
afternoon.  He  stated  that  on  the  Tuesday  morning  preceding  he 
had  been  seized  with  a  dull,  heavy  pain  over  the  heart,  which  had 
not  left  him  for  a  moment  since.  .He  had  not  slept  for  two  nights, 
and  could  not  lie  down  on  account  of  his  great  shortness  of  breath. 
The  pulse  was  lOG,  weak,  inclined  to  be  thready,  yet  regular. 
His  breathing  was  not  noticeably  disturbed  so  long  as  he  was 
quiet,  but  his  temperature  in  the  mouth  was  101.2°  F.  Suspect- 
ing pericarditis,  I  yet  purposely  reserved  my  investigation  of  the 
heart  for  the  last  and  went  over  the  lungs  carefully,  finding  noth- 
ing more  than  rales  of  hypostatic  congestion  at  the  posterior  bases. 
Coming  to  the  heart  I  could  detect  no  change  over  what  had  been 
discovered  at  my  last  visit,  the  Saturday  previous,  excepting  that 
the  tones  were  much  more  feeble.  The  area  of  dulness  did  not 
appear  increased. 

I  Avas  about  to  give  uj),  in  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble, 
when  I  chanced  to  catch  in  a  circumscribed  location  over  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  left  of  the  sternum  a  soft  brush- 
ing murmur  that  had  not  been  there  at  any  of  my  examinations 
before.  This  murmur  was  systolic  and  short,  not  at  all  like  a 
])ericardial  rub  in  rhythm,  but  upon  pressing  firmly  with  tlie 
stethoscope  I  discovered  that  the  murmur  entirely  disappeared. 
This  convinced  me  that  the  case  was  one  of  acute  pericarditis, 
and,  knowing  the  feebleness  of  the  degenerated  heart,  I  believed 
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the  attack  would  j)r<»v('  s})C0(lily  fatal.  A  iimstard-plaster,  fol- 
lowed by  hot  fomentations,  was  ordered,  and  a  nurse  was  at  once 
secured.  At  my  next  visit,  four  hours  later,  the  pain  was  miti- 
gated somewhat,  but  the  patient's  condition  was  manifestly  worse. 
Strychnine,  -j'^,  was  ordered  Jiypodei'iuically  every  two  hours,  and 
in  addition  ^  of  morphine  witli  atro])ine  was  injected.  I  left 
him,  feeling  that  the  night  was  to  prove  a  critical  one,  and  at  mid- 
night I  received  a  telephone  message  that  Mr.  II.  was  failing  rap- 
idly, his  breathing  being  very  laboured,  and  his  pulse  at  the  wrist 
too  rapid  and  thready  to  be  counted.  A  physician  living  close 
by  the  patient  was  sent  at  once  and  began  the  administration  of 
stimulants,  but  Avith  no  ai)parent  effect,  as  the  patient  died  two 
hours  later.  It  was  subsequently  stated  to  me  that  as  his  condi- 
tion grew  worse  the  pain  became  less.  Consciousness  was  re- 
tained to  the  last,  j^o  autopsy  was  held,  but  I  believe  that  effu- 
sion began  to  take  place,  which  relieved  the  j^ain  by  separating 
the  inflamed  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  overpowered  by  its 
pressure  the  degenerated  myocardium,  which  led  to  rapid 
asjstolism. 

The  insidiousness  of  onset  yet  intensity  of  subsequent  symp- 
toms are  well  shown  by  the  case  of  ]\Irs.  B.,  a  !N^orwegian,  aged 
twenty-eight,  who  consulted  me  in  April,  1887,  "  for  heart  trou- 
ble." Her  mother  had  died  of  I'heumatic  heart-disease  under  my 
care,  and  her  younger  sister  had  mitral  regurgitation,  also  of  rheu- 
matic origin.  Six  years  previously,  after  the  birth  of  her  only 
child,  the  patient  had  articular  rheumatism  and  was  ailing  for  a 
year,  yet  had  not  had  symj)toms  of  heart-disease  afterward.  In 
December,  1880,  she  had  rheumatism  in  right  knee,  both  elbows, 
and  left  shoulder.  Three  weeks  before  coming  to  me  she  had 
begun  to  suffer  from  pra?cordial  pains,  dyspnoea,  and  palpitation, 
each  heart-beat  accompanied  by  pain,  which  was  increased  l)y  deep 
breathing  and  lying  down. 

Percussion  occasi(med  pain,  the  pain  being  most  marked  over 
the  sternum  and  adjacent  left  intercostal  spaces,  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth,  particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth.  The  patient's 
face  was  dusky,  the  eyes  dull,  and  a  systolic  pulsation  was  visible 
and  palpable  in  the  pulmonic  area.  There  was  slight  epigastric 
pulsation,  and  the  pulse  was  regular  and  feeble.  The  apex-beat 
vv^as  in  the  fifth  left  interspace,  somewhat  too  far  to  the  left,  quick, 
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and  ;H'i'oiii])anitHl  bv  a  feeble  thrill.  Cardiac  dulness  was  in- 
creased in  all  directions,  and  in  the  mitral  area  there  was  a  loud, 
harsh  systolic  murmur  transmitted  to  the  back.  All  the  sounds, 
especially  the  pulmonic  second,  were  sharply  accentuated,  and  over 
the  base  of  the  heart  was  a  triple  murmur  that  by  its  rhythm  and 
other  characters  was  plainly  a  pericardial  friction-rub. 

Exce2)ting  retraction  of  their  anterior  margins  the  lungs  were 
negative.  Her  temperature  and  urine  were  normal.  The  diagno- 
sis was  mitral  insufficiency  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  acute  peri- 
carditis, probably  plastic,  and  also  rheumatic. 

Patient  was  sent  home  to  bed  and  a  blister  was  applied  to  the 
pra^cordium.  At  first,  after  rest  in  bed,  local  applications  and 
salicylate  of  soda,  the  patient's  condition  improved,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  get  up  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
she  again  took  to  her  bed,  and  from  this  time  forward  her  s^Tiip- 
toms  steadily  grew  worse.  Cough  became  very  troublesome,  with 
difficult  mucous  or  muco-sanguineous  expectoration,  and  there  w^ere 
anorexia  and  constipation.  The  pulse  always  remained  at  120, 
and  as  it  failed  to  be  slowed  by  digitalis,  the  drug  was  discontin- 
ued. June  2d  there  was  a  sudden  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  in 
the  left  hand  and  wrist  with  substernal  pain,  and  temperature  rose 
to  102°  F.  Salicylate  of  soda  gave  prompt  relief  to  pain,  and  as 
the  urine  was  scanty  and  acid,  the  salicylate  was  discontinued  for 
the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  was  administered  until  the  urine 
became  alkaline.  June  6th,  at  2  a.  m.,  there  was  a  sudden  exacer- 
bation of  substernal  pain  and  distress.  A  pericardial  friction- 
sound  now  developed  over  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  chiefly 
below  and  to  the  left  of  the  ensiform  appendix.  There  was  great 
epigastric  tenderness  and  interscapular  pain.  The  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  left  lung  became  somewhat  more  retracted,  and  the  aj)ex- 
beat  now  moved  nearer  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  The 
i)atient  complained  much  of  pain  across  the  front  of  the  chest, 
along  the  lines  of  the  diaphragm,  from  the  right  inframamillary 
to  the  left  infra-axillary  region.  She  complained  bitterly  of  pain 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  suffered  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
June  8th  found  patient  much  distressed  for  breath  and  unable  to 
retain  food.  Epigastric  pain  diminished,  but  condition  of  the 
heart  very  much  as  before.  Fever  was  102°  F.  at  8  p.  m.  Stimu- 
lants and  food  in  small  amounts  were  ordered.     At  11  p.  m.  there 
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were  sudden  defervescence,  and  profuse  perspiration  for  the  rest 
of  the  night.  June  Otli  patient  orthopmcic,  pulse  138,  unecjual, 
and  weak ;  pain  abated ;  but  patient  restless.  Examination  re- 
vealed dulness  of  left  base,  as  high  as  lower  angle  of  scapula.  Ex- 
pectoration scanty;  cough  almost  impossible;  passed  a  very  bad 
night;  opiates  given  freely.  June  10th,  summoned  hastily  at 
noon  to  see  patient.  Abdomen  very  distended  with  gas;  breath 
very  short;  heart  very  feeble;  carminatives,  stimulants,  and 
enemata  ordered,  but  very  little  relief  obtained.  Death  at  7.30 
r.  M.  Treatment  throughout  tonic,  supporting,  sedative,  and  anti- 
rheumatic. 

Autopsy  by  Dr.  Elbert  Wing  nineteen  hours  after  death.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  pericardium  was  covered  here  and  there  with 
loose  fibrous  threads,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  cor  rlllo- 
sutn,  while  upon  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
heart  was  an  area  of  recent  pericarditis.  The  sac  contained  a 
small  amount  of  serous  effusion.  The  myocardium  showed 
changes  of  chronic  myocarditis,  probably  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  previous  attack,  of  pericarditis.  The  mitral  valves  gave  evi- 
dence of  chronic  endocarditis  that  had  led  to  their  insutficiency, 
and  showed  also  the  effects  of  recent  endocarditis.  There  was 
acute  circumscribed  pleuritis  of  the  left  side  with  about  8  ounces 
of  sero-fibrinous  effusion.  In  the  right  pleural  cavity  were 
old  pleuritic  adhesions.  The  lungs  were  hyperamiic  and  anlema- 
tous.  There  was  subacute  diaphragmatic  peritxmitis,  also  sub- 
acute splenitis,  and  passive  congestion  of  the  liver.  Kidneys  and 
other  organs  were  negative. 

In  some  patients,  particularly  children  suffering  from  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  there  may  be  marked  symptoms  pointing  to 
profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  These  are  jactita- 
tions, subsultus  tendinum,  cerebral  excitement  and  restlessness, 
and  low  muttering  delirium. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  foregoing  symptoms  are 
of  a  necessity  present  in  any  one  case  of  acute  fibrinous  pericar- 
ditis, or  that  they  always  have  the  gravity  just  described.  In  one 
patient  pain  is  the  chief  complaint,  another  may  be  annoyed 
by  persistent  palpitations,  others  may  manifest  no  particular 
disturbance  either,  of  the  heart  or  nervous  system.  Unless  the 
pericarditis  is  associated  with  inflannuation  of  the  endocardium, 
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dyspna'a  is  not  likeh-  to  be  marked  until  the  acute  inflammatory 
process  gives  place  to  extensive  effusion.  Respiration  may  be 
accelerated,  but  there  is  not  actual  air-hunger. 

In  many  instances,  as  ])reviously  stated,  this  affection  remains 
so  latent  that  if  the  })hysican  were  to  rely  for  its  detection  upon 
subjective  manifestations,  the  disease  would  surely  be  overlooked. 
For  this  reason  the  medical  attendant  should  make  daily  examina- 
tions of  the  heart  as  a  matter  of  routine  practice,  in  all  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases  capable  of  lighting 
up  ])ericardial  inflammation. 

Course  and  Termination. — If  an  acute  dry  pericarditis  is 
circumscribed,  the  plastic  exudate  not  involving  the  whole  sac,  the 
activity  of  the  process  may  speedily  subside,  and  all  evidence  of 
its  existence  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  a  week.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  is  intense,  and  involves  the 
myocardium,  or  if  the  plastic  exudate  is  poured  out  over  the  entire 
organ,  "the  course  of  the  disease  may  extend  over  several  weeks. 
In  such  cases,  particularly  in  children  with  already  existing  valvu- 
lar disease,  death  is  not  unlikely,  or  if  the  patient  recovers,  he  is 
likely  to  be  left  wdth  a  damaged  heart. 

Acute  cardiac  dilatation  is  not  infrequent,  as  shown  by  Poyn- 
ton's  statistics.  Indeed,  all  clinical  observers  of  much  experience 
wdth  pericarditis  in  children  have  come  to  look  upon  dilatation 
of  the  heart  as  a  quite  general  result,  and  to  regard  its  occurrence 
with  considerable  apprehension.  The  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  myocardium  is  a  matter  of  grave  danger,  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  result  fatally.  If  fibrin  be  deposited  in  a  thick  layer 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  dilated  organ,  it  may  act  as  a  me- 
chanical hindrance  to  the  subsequent  return  of  the  heart  to  normal 
size.  This  extensive  fibrinous  exudation  results,  furthermore,  in 
an  adherent  pericardium,  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — From  the  very  nature  of 
acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  it  is  evident  that  no  information  of 
more  than  a  merely  negative  kind  can  be  derived  from  an  ocular 
examination  of  the  patient.  The  countenance  may  express  anxiety 
or  suffering,  and  inspection  of  the  chest  may  note  some  disturb- 
ance of  respiration  or  an  exaggerated  and  rapid  heart-beat ;  but 
if  there  be  evidence  of  deranged  circulation  this  will  probably 
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be  found  due  to  associated  cardiac  disease,  as  acute  endocarditis, 
myocarditis,  cardiac  dilatation,  or  a  chronic  valvular  defect. 

Palpation. — In  some  cases  the  hand,  or,  as  preferred  by  ]{<tl)-- 
erts,  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  laid  gently  on  the  pra^cordium,  detects 
a  vibration  or  fremitus,  which  is  the  tactile  impression  produced 
by  those  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  pericardial  friction-sounds 
subsequently  to  be  described.  If  felt  at  all,  this  fremitus  is  de- 
tected over  the  body  of  the  heart,  usually  in  the  second  or  third 
intercostal  space,  not  far  from  the  left  sternal  margin.  It  may, 
however,  in  rare  instances  be  detected  at  different  points  through- 
out the  pra>cordium.  Unfortunately  this  sign  is  not  often  present, 
but  Avhen  it  exists,  it  conveys  the  impression  of  a  rubbing  or  grat- 
ing of  two  rough  surfaces,  a  sort  of  "  to-and-f ro  "  or  back-and-forth 
rub,  which  is  not  strictly  synchronous  with  cardiac  systole  and 
diastole.  It  is  this  peculiar  gliding  character  of  the  friction- 
fremitus  w^hich  readily  enables  one  to  distinguish  it  from  an  endo- 
cardial thrill.  Pressure  may  modify  the  intensity  of  this  fremi- 
tus: moderate  pressure  increasing,  forcible  pressure  diminishing 
or  obliterating  it  altogether. 

Percussion. — In  this  form  of  pericardial  inflammation  the  out- 
line of  cardiac  dulness  may  only  be  affected  in  so  far  as  this  dis- 
ease leads  to  dilatation  of  the  heart;  in  other  words,  percussion 
reveals  nothing  characteristic  of  plastic  pericarditis,  or  that  will 
be  of  material  service  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

Auscultation. — In  the  early  stage  of  acute  pericarditis  of 
"whatever  form,  and  it  may  be  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
dry  pericarditis,  auscultation  furnishes  for  the  most  part  our  only 
means  of  diagnosis.  Xormally,  the  two  pericardial  surfaces  glide 
over  each  other  without  friction  and  noiselessly.  But  when  one 
or  both  of  them  have  become  roughened  by  fibrinous  exudation 
more  or  less  friction  of  movement  is  occasioned,  and  this  is  de- 
clared by  the  so-called  pericardial  friction-sound. 

Before  describing  this  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
a  pericardial  friction-sound  has  also  been  detected  independently 
of  pericarditis.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  milk-spots  usually 
found  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  also  by  con- 
cretions (Bauer) ;  by  dryness  of  the  serous  surfaces  (Collin 
and  Walsh) ;  and  by  viscosity  of  the  pericardium  during  an  at- 
tack of  cholera  (Pleischl).  Nevertheless,  such  facts  do  not  viti- 
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ate  the  truth  of  the  statcinciit  that  in  the  recognition  of  the  peri- 
cardial friction-sonnd  lies  our  best  and  usually  our  only  reliable 
means  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

Location  of  the  Pericardial  Friction-murmur. — As  this  exo- 
cardial  niunnur,  as  it  is  called  in  contradistinction  to  endocardial 

nnu-niurs  of  valvular  disease^ 
is  often  very  circumscribed^ 
it  is  important  to  know  where 
it  is  most  frequently  and  best 
heard.  This  is  generally 
over  the  body  of  the  heart 
at  the  origin  of  the  great 
arteries  upon  which  the  peri- 
cardium is  reflected,  or  in 
some  cases  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle, 
very  rarely  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart.  Consequently  this 
friction-sound  is  audible  at  the 
left  of  the  sternum  in  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  left  in- 
tercostal spaces  in  the  same 
locality  as  that  in  which  friction-fremitus  is  commonly  felt  (Fig. 
14).  In  some  instances  of  extensive  pericarditis  it  is  heard  at 
scattered  points  or  throughout  the  pra'cordium. 

Rhythm  of  the  Friction-sound. — This  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  pericarditic  rub,  and  the  one  upon  which  depend- 
ence is  chiefly  placed  in  the  interpretation  of  its  nature.  It  is 
very  variable,  but  whatever  its  peculiarity  in  any  given  case,  it  is 
as  a  rule  not  limited  to  systole  and  diastole,  as  are  endocardial 
murmurs.  Instead  of  being  synchronous  with  either  the  first  or 
second  heart-sound,  or  1)earing  a  definite  relation  to  these  tones, 
the  pericardial  rub  seems  to  overlap  them  or  to  occur  at  a  time  that 
is  wholly  independent  of  them.  Thus,  according  to  Skodr.  it  may 
accompany,  precede,  or  follow  the  heart-sounds  in  what  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  hit-or-miss  fashion.  The  rhythm  is  very  difficult  to 
describe,  but  when  once  heard  in  a  typical  case  is  again  easily 
recognised.  In  most  instances  the  friction-murmur  is  composed 
of  either  two  or  three  parts,  and  when  of  but  two,  has  a  to-and-fro 
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or  back-and-forth  rhythm,  after  the  manner  of  a  double  aortic 
bruit,  but  distinguishable  from  this  by  its  time  and  quality.  The 
variability  in  the  rhythm  of  this  sound  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  roughened  pericardial  surfaces  are  made  to  rub  against  each 
other  either  during  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  auricles  or 
during  the  corresponding  phases  of  the  ventricles.  Therefore, 
when  this  friction-murmur  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  one  is  pre- 
systolic, produced  by  the  systole  of  the  auricles,  and  the  other  two, 
of  longer  duration,  fall  in  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles. 
Very  infrequently,  according  to  Bauer,  each  side  of  the  heart  can 
produce  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic  rub  of  different  duration,  so  that 
each  heart-beat  may  be  accompanied  by  four  murmurs.  Very 
rarely  also  a  friction-murmur  is  synchronous  with  either  one  or 
the  other  heart-sounds,  and  when  this  is  the  case  its  duration  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  tone  it  accompanies,  a  circumstance  by 
which  its  true  character  can  generally  be  recognised.  If  in  such 
a  case  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  murmur  is  exocardial  or 
endocardial,  he  can  generally  ascertain  its  nature  by  noting  the 
effect  of  pressure,  since  this  exerts  little  if  any  influence  upon 
valvular  murmurs.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  fric- 
tion-sound may  disappear  for  hours  together  and  then  again  be- 
coiiie  au<lible. 

Intensity  of.  the  Friction-sound. — This  depends  upon  two  con- 
ditions:. (1)  the  nature  of  the  exudate,  (2)  the  force  of  cardiac 
contractions.  If  the  deposit  is  fresh  and  semifltiid  and  the  car- 
diac action  feeble,  the  sound  of  the  rub  is  likely  to  be  indistinct. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibrin  is, dry  and  uneven  and  the  heart  is 
beating  forcibly,  the  friction-sound  is  likely  to  be  loud. 

Quality  of  the  Friction-sound. — This  differs  in  different  cases, 
depending  probably  upon  the  dryness  and  viscosity  of  the  fibrin. 
It  may  be  grating,  creaking  like  leather,  crackling  like  parchment 
or  like  the  crunching  of  dry  snow  beneath  the  heel,  etc.,  but  in 
my  experience  is  most  often  of  a  soft  brushing  quality,  very  dis- 
similar to  the  timbre  of  vahailar  bruits. 

2'he  Effect  of  Pressure  on  the  Pericardial  Murmur. — It  is 
usually  found  that  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  modifies  this 
friction-sound  in  its  intensity  if  not  its  quality.  Gentle  pressure 
by  bringing  the  roughened  surfaces  closer  together  intensifies  it, 
while  firm  pressure  diminishes  or  obliterates  it  entirely.     It  is 
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sometimes  found  also  that  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  is  affected 
in  one  way  or  another  by  the  patient's  position,  being  louder  in 
the  erect,  weaker  in  the  recumbent  posture  or  the  reverse.  In 
some  cases  also  the  intensity  is  affected  by  respiration,  being 
louder  when  by  forced  inspiration  the  pericardial  layers  are 
brought  into  firmer  apposition,  and  contrariwise  enfeebled  when 
separated  by  expiration.  The  reverse  of  this  has  been  observed, 
however. 

There  is  nothing  in  acute  pericarditis  per  se  to  cause  abnor- 
mal alteration  of  the  heart-sounds.  As  stated  by  Roberts,  either 
tone  may  be  obscured  by  an  unusually  loud  and  harsh  friction- 
murmur,  but  in  general  they  are  heard  through  the  murmur  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  happen  to  be  synchronous.  When  the 
inflammatory  process  has  invaded  the  myocardium  or  has  weak- 
ened it  through  dangerous  dilatation,  the  cardiac  sounds  are  likely 
to  become  feeble,  and  the  first  at  the  apex  may  be  more  or  less 
toneless,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  peculiar  to  pericarditis. 
Stasis  in  the  pulmonary  system  is  evinced  among  other  things  by 
undue  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  tone,  while  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feeble  discharging  power  of  the  left  ventricle  the 
aortic  second  sound  becomes  enfeebled. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dry  pericarditis  is  not  as  a 
rule  attended  with  insuperable  difiiculty.  In  cases  in  which  it 
is  latent  or  its  symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  the  primary 
affection  it  may  be  easily  overlooked.  In  most  instances  its 
presence  is  declared  by  the  history  of  an  antecedent  or  associated 
rheumatism,  by  pra?cordial  pain,  etc.,  and  by  the  character- 
istic rubbing  thrill  and  murmur.  When  the  anamnesis  and  symp- 
tomatology are  negative,  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  auscul- 
tatory phenomena,  and  these  failing,  a  correct  diagnosis  is  hardly 
possible. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  —  This  concerns  acute  endocarditis, 
pleurisy,  and  pneumonia.  The  diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis 
is  hardly  possible  unless  valvular  murmurs  and  other  definite 
changes  in  the  sounds  and  shape  of  the  heart  and  embolic  phenom- 
ena are  detected.  The  dift'erentiation  of  endocardial  from  exocar- 
dial  murmurs  is  based  on  the  laws  concerning  the  latter  just  de- 
scribed, and  as  a  rule  is  not  particularly  difficult  if  due  attention 
is  paid  to  their  rhythm. 
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In  acute  pleurisy  reliance  must  be  jilaced  upon  the  detection 
of  the  characteristic  pleuritic  rub,  and  the  possible  development 
of  pleuritic  effusion,  since  the  history  and  symptoms  of  a  left- 
sided  pleuritis  may  be  very  like  those  of  pericarditis.  A  point  of 
prime  importance  is  that  the  pleuritic  rub  ceases  when  the  breath 
is  held,  while  that  of  pericarditis  does  not. 

In  pneumonia  there  are  the  initial  chill,  the  higher  continu- 
ous fever,  painful  difficult  cough,  tenacious  rusty  sputum,  loss  of 
normal  pulse-respiration  ratio,  dulness  of  one  or  more  lobes,  crepi- 
tant rales,  and  bronchial  breathing,  and,  lastly,  the  termination 
by  crisis  after  five  to  seven  days. 

One  would  scarcely  think  that  aortic  aneurysm  would  be  mis- 
taken for  pericarditis,  and  yet  I  recall  two  instances  in  which 
such  was  the  case.  A  middle-aged  gentleman  once  consulted  me 
because  of  pain  in  the  upper  front  chest.  The  only  abnormal  sign 
was  a  faint  scratching  sound  in  the  region  of  the  great  vessels  not 
synchronous  with  either  heart-sound.  In  the  absence  of  other  find- 
ings, I  pronounced  in  favour  of  localized  pericarditis,  and  yet 
four  months  later •  I  discovered  in  the  same  situation  a  well- 
marked  aneurysm.  The  second  instance  was  that  of  a  man  in 
Cook  County  Hospital  who  presented  a  to-and-fro  rubbing  mur- 
mur over  the  base  of  the  heart,  also  not  synchronizing  with  either 
cardiac  tone,  no  dulness,  no  pressure-symptoms,  and  the  necropsy 
disclosed  three  small  aneurysmal  sacs  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
aorta.  They  were  of  about  the  size  of  English  walnuts,  and  tlie 
swish  of  the  blood  as  it  entered  and  left  the  sacs  had  evidently 
occasioned  the  pseudo-pericardial  rub. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  grave,  but  depends  upon  the  se- 
verity and  duration  of  the  attack.  In  children  with  articular 
rheumatism  an  acute  attack  of  pericarditis,  even  without  effusion, 
is  so  likely  to  set  up  dangerous  dilatation  of  all  the  cardiac  cavi- 
ties that  if  the  disease  is  protracted  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a 
fatal  issue.  Dangerous  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  myocardium 
is  shown  by  feebleness  and  muffling  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex, 
diminution  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  and  by  a  thready  and  in- 
termittent pulse.  Great  derangement  on  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  is  also  a  sign  of  danger,  even  though  the  life  of  the  patient 
be  not  immediately  threatened.  The  remote  prognosis  is  unfa- 
vourable,   since   acute   plastic   pericarditis   may   be   followed   by 
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effects  that  will  greatly  hamper  the  heart  in  the  future.  Firm 
adhesions  at  different  points  may  unite  the  two  layers  of  the 
pericardium,  which,  if  they  do  not  become  stretched,  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  weakness  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
(Broadbent),  or  the  sac  may  be  bound  down  to  the  heart  through- 
out, forming  what  is  known  as  synechia  pericardii,  the  baneful 
effects  of  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Broad- 
bent  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  tpdema  and  other  signs  of 
persistent  venous  engorgement  throughout  the  body  were  found 
due  to  fibrous  bands  which  had  partly  constricted  the  right  auri- 
cle and  led  to  total  obliteration  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  the  plastic  exudate  may  sometimes 
be  absorbed,  this  is  a  very  remote  contingency,  and  should  never  be 
reckoned  upon  as  at  all  likely.  When  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  endocarditis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  or  when  it  occurs  in 
the  course  of  chronic  Briglit's  disease,  the  prognosis  is  usually 
more  unfavourable  than  when  it  occurs  independently  or  in  the 
course  of  rheumatic  fever. 

The  mortality  of  tibrinous  pericarditis  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered very  great,  and  yet  a  study  of  the  150  fatal  cases  of  rheu- 
matic heart-disease  collected  by  Poynton  shows  the  erroneousness 
of  this  opinion.  In  34  of  his  cases  myocarditis  was  present  as 
secondary  to  pericarditis  and  death  seemed  due  to  the  effect  upon 
the  myocardium.  Even  when  the  inflammation  does  not  extend 
to  the  heart-muscle  the  heart  of  a  child  is  very  likely  to  undergo 
a  serious  degree  of  dilatation,  and  when  both  these  conditions  are 
combined  with  endocarditis  recovery  is  very  improbable.  This 
was  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  ten-year-old  coloured  boy,  from 
whom  was  obtained  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  13.  When  seen 
for  the  first  and  only  time  a  few  days  prior  to  death,  this  boy  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  on  account  of- difficulty  of  respiration  and  of  pain 
in  the  heart-region.  His  illness  had  begun  with  rheumatism  and 
lasted  ten  weeks,  and  he  had  become  strikingly  emaciated  and  his 
countenance  showed  marks  of  patient  suffering.  The  thorax  and 
abdomen  were  distended  from  just  below  the  clavicles  to  the  um- 
bilicus, were  unnaturally  broad  across  the  loins,  and  thus  filled 
out  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  thinness  and  smallness  of 
the  neck  and  extremities.  Breathing  was  extremely  rapid  and 
shallow,  and  as  evinced  by  the  pulse  the  heart's  action  was  also 
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rapid   and   feehlo.      The   skin   was   drv   and    scaly   and   fcdt    hot, 
althongh  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  but  slight  fever. 

The  cardiac  impulse  was  very  feeble,  and  the  apex-beat  could 
not  be  clearly  defined.  Absolute  dulness  was  enormously  in- 
creased in  all  diameters,  reach- 
ing as  high  as  the  second  costal 
cartilages,  and  transversely 
from  at  least  2  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum  far  be- 
yond the  left  nipple  almost 
to  the  anterior  axillary  line 
(Fig.  15).  This  gave  to  the 
dulness  a  pyramidal  sliajx' 
closely  resembling  the  outline 
of  the  pericardium  distended 
with  fluid,  but  differing  from 
it  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  left  border  of  dulness  did 
not  pass  outside  the  limits  of 
cardiac  impulse.  The  heart- 
sounds  were  feeble,  and  all 
over  the  prsecordium  was  a  loud,  harsh  systolic  murnuir,  having 
its  greatest  intensity  in  the  mitral  area  and  audildo  throughout 
the  back  of  the  chest.  iSTo  pericardial  friction-rub  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  there  was  one  sound  that  at  first  was  quite  mis- 
leading. 

Beneath  the  right  clavicle,  and  therefore  in  proximity  to  the 
?.ortic  area,  was  a  double  blowing  sound,  having  a  to-and-fro 
rhythm  of  a  quality  very  like  a  harsh  double  endocardial  murnuir. 
It  was  so  loud  as  to  obscure  the  heart-tones,  yet,  although  very 
rapid,  not  fast  enough  to  be  generated  in  the  heart,  and  moreover 
was  audible  over  the  back.  So  soon  as  these  differential  points 
had  been  noted  it  w^as  concluded  to  be  respiratory,  and  accordingly 
was  found  to  cease  so  soon  as  the  little  patient  held  his  breath. 
The  lung-margins  in  front  were  retracted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
large  heart ;  pulmonary  resonance  w'as  impaired  to  right  and  left 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  at  the  posterior  base  of  the  left  lung. 
There  was  manifest  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  but  there  was  no  oedema. 


15, 


-Absolute  Dllness  in  Case  of 
Acute  Pekicarditis. 
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lu  the  matter  of  diagnosis  it  was  not  so  easy  to  determine 
"whether  effusion  was  present  or  whether  the  enormous  area  of 
dulness  was  due  to  dilatation,  as  it  might  at  first  seem  to 
be.  However,  hv  carefully  comparing  the  left  lateral  limit  of 
dulness  with  the  feeble  cardiac  impulse  and  finding  that  they 
pretty  closely  agreed,  it  was  concluded  that  the  condition  was 
mainly  dilatation,  secondary  to  acute  pericarditis,  and  probably 
also  endocarditis,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  effvision,  but 
certainly  not  enough  to  w^arrant  tapping  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
the  child's  dyspnoea.  The  hopelessness  of  the  prognosis  in  such 
a  state  of  affairs  was  justified  by  the  fatal  issue  about  a  week 
subsequently. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  acute  plastic  pericarditis,  without  effu- 
sion, acute  endocarditis,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocar- 
dium, and  death  was  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  the 
heart-muscle. 

PERICARDITIS   WITH    EFFUSION 

Sero-flhrinous. — As  already  stated,  a  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween fibrinous  and  sero-fibrinous  pericarditis  cannot  always  be 
draA\Ti  pathologically,  because,  although  a  pericarditis  may  remain 
dry  throughout  its  course,  the  fibrinous  exudate  is  generally  united 
with  an  effusion  of  serum,  so  that  a  process  which  was  plastic  at 
first  may  afterward  be  characterized  by  an  effusion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  serum  within  the  pericardial  sac.  The  two  elements 
of  fibrin  and  serum  may  be  mixed  in  varying  proportions ;  in  one 
case  the  former  being  abundant,  while  in  another  the  fluid  may 
contain  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  plastic  material.  The 
amount  of  effusion  in  any  given  case  varies  within  wide  limits; 
there  may  be  1  or  2  ounces,  or  the  sac  may  be  enormously  distended 
by  1,  2,  or  more  pints  (Fig.  16).  The  effusion  generally  takes 
place  gradually,  but  in  some  instances  occurs  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  sac  becomes  entirely  filled  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
onset  of  the  affection. 

Purulent. — In  this  variety  the  effused  fluid  is  composed 
chiefly  of  pus  with  but  little  fibrin,  and  contains  pyogenic  bacteria. 
In  rare  instances  the  micro-organisms  may  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  purulent  fluid  becomes  fcetid,  and  the  disease  assumes  a 
very  grave  aspect  from  the  onset. 
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Hcemorrhagic. — This  form  is  characterized  hy  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  pericardial  sac  as  a  result  of  the  intensity  of  the 
process,  which  undermines  the  integrity  of  the  pericardial  blood- 
vessels.     Or  a  sero-iibrinous  effu- 
sion   may    become    deeply    blood- 
stained      throuoli       hivmorrhages 
from  minute  vessels. 

These  three  varieties  of  effu- 
sion may  be  looked  upon  as  differ- 
ent manifestations  of  one  and  the 
same  process,  having  the  same 
pathology,  and  differing  only  in 
the  etiology  and  intensity  of  the 
inflammation. 

Symptoms. — These  are  to  be 
divided,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  process,  into  (1)  those  that  at- 
tend the  onset,  and  which  are 
chiefly  inflammatory  in  their  na- 
ture; and  (2)  those  that  result 
from  mechanical  distention  of  the 
sac,  which  are,  therefore,  sjTiip- 
toms  of  pressure  on  the  heart  and 
neighbouring  viscera.  Further- 
more, the  three  kinds  of  effu- 
sion should  be  theoretically  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  by  the 
severity  of  their  symptoms — that  is,  of  their  constitutional  effects; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  often  nothing  in  the  symp- 
tomatology that  declares  the  nature  of  the  exudate. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  early  or  inflammatory  stage 
have  been  described  under  Dry  Pericarditis,  and  therefore  we  may 
pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  due  to  fluid 
accumulation  in  the  sac. 

As  effusion  takes  place  it  gradually  distends  the  sac  from 
below  upward,  and,  separating  the  roughened  and  inflamed  peri- 
cardial surfaces,  causes  a  cessation  of  the  pain  attending  the  onset 
of  the  affection.  The  fever  of  the  inflammatory  stage  still  per- 
sists, however,  as  may  also  the  cough.     With  distention  of  the 


Fig.  16.  —  Cask  of  I'kkicakditis  in 
WHICH  THE  Sac  coktaiked  3j^ 
PoiXDs  OF  Fluid.     (Bramwell.) 
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sae,  the  syniptoius  due  to  active  inflammation  gradually  merge 
into  and  are  subordinated  to  those  occasioned  by  pressure.  When 
the  amount  of  exudation  is  small,  symptoms  of  active  inflamma- 
tion may  still  predominate,  but  when  it  completely  fills  the  sac, 
reaching,  it  may  be,  one  or  more  i)ints,  {)ressure-eft"ects  assert  them- 
selves, and  may  even  become  dangerous. 

Children  impress  me  as  complaining  less  of  these  effects  than 
do  adults,  yet,  of  course,  individual  peculiarity  largely  determines 
the  amount  of  complaint  u]X)n  the  part  of  the  patient.  I  have 
seen  children  with  an  enormously  distended  sac  who  yet  uttered 
no  word  of  complaint  and  whose  silent  suffering  was  truly  pa- 
thetic. They  are  usually  restless,  however,  and  display  fretful- 
ness  when  disturbed.  In  many  cases  their  patient  fortitude  as 
regards  subjective  symptoms  presents  striking  contrast  to  the 
objective  evidence  of  circulatory  and  respiratory  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  face  is  pale  and  anxious,  or  there  is  congestion  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  producing  a  blue-white  appearance,  and  the 
veins  of  the  neck  are  turgid.  The  pulse  is  small,  rapid,  and  of 
low  tension,  which  gives  it  a  degree  of  abruptness  that  may  make 
it  somewhat  resemble  the  sudden  pulse  of  aortic  incompetence. 
Some  writers  describe  the  pulse  in  the  stage  of  effusion  as  larger 
and  fuller  than  would  be  expected  from  the  feebleness  of  the  heart- 
sounds.  Marked  irregularity,  and  even  intermittence,  are  some- 
times observed,  particularly  after  the  effusion  has  persisted  for 
a  considerable  time.  Such  arrhythmia  coming  on  late  is  a  sign  of 
danger,  since  it  points  probably  to  failure  of  the  heart-muscle. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  irregularity  and  inter- 
mittence of  the  pulse  may  be  present  from  the  beginning  of  the 
perieai'ditis,  when  this  latter  is  associated  with  a  valvular  defect, 
in  which  case  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  j^ericardial  effusion 
or  inflammation. 

The  distui"bance  of  the  circulation  everywhere  evinced  is  a 
direct 'residt  of  pressure  on  the  heart  by  the  abundant  effusion. 
Xot  only  does  the  heart  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  super- 
imposed fluid,  but  when  the  effusion  is  great  enough  to  distend 
the  sac,  it  is  confined  und(»r  high  tension  and  forced,  therefore, 
to  press  inward  on  the  heart.  According  to  Sibson,  the  thick- 
walled  and  powerful  ventricles  are  better  able  to  withstand  such 
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pressure  than  arc  the  thin-walled  auricles  and  veins,  which  con- 
sequently have  their  capacity  diminished.  There  is  actual  me- 
chanical impediment  to  the  inflow  of  blood  into  the  right  heart, 
and  likewise  to  passage  of  the  stream  out  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
into  the  left  auricle.  Thus  are  produced  the  smallness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  radial  pulse  with  fulness  of  the  systemic  veins. 

This  is  not  all  of  the  pressure-eifects,  however.  The  distended 
pericardial  sac  takes  up  more  room  than  it  did  prior  to  the  eflfu- 
sion,  and  consequently  it  exerts  pressure  on  the  adjacent  viscera. 
It  pushes  aside  the  elastic  lung-borders;  and  as  the  heart  lies  more 
to  the  left  than  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  it  is  the  left  lung 
that  feels  the  greater  ])ressure.  The  lower  lobe,  therefore,  is 
shoved  backward  to  make  room  for  the  distended  pericardium, 
consequently  the  patient  suffers  from  respiratory  embarrassment 
more  or  less  pronounced.  Xot  only  are  the  respirations  acceler- 
ated and  shallow,  but  the  patient  is  compelled  to  sit  up  in  bed  to 
breathe  (orthopncea),  or  in  some  instances  to  lean  forward  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  so  as  to  allow  of  as  much  gravitation  of 
the  sac  away  from  the  lungs  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
No  doubt  that  carbonic-acid  intoxication  resulting  from  the  me- 
chanical impediment  to  respiration  also  plays  a  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dyspna?a. 

Insomnia  is  often  a  very  troul)lesome  symptom,  and  seems  to 
be  due  not  only  to  passive  cerebral  congestion,  but  also  to  the 
patient's  dyspncea,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  lie 
down,  or  speedily  arouses  him  when  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into 
even  an  uneasy  sleep. 

There  is  usually  anorexia  ;  not  only  has  the  patient  no  appe- 
tite, but  the  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia  render  the  taking  of  food 
difficult,  and  children  often  turn  away  from  it  when  proffered. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  the  abdomen  is  distended  both  from  re- 
tention of  gas  in  the  bowels  and  from  congestion  in  the  portal 
system.  The  liver  is  turgid  in  consequence  of  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  is  more  or  less 
tender ;  there  may  be  constipation  or  small  frequent  watery  stools, 
because  of  serous  transudation  into  the  intestines  from  the  en- 
gorged vessels  within  their  walls.  I  haVe  always  looked  upon  this 
diarrha?a  as  Nature's  effort  to  unload  the  distended  vessels,  and 
therefore  as  a  very  valuable  therapeutic  hint.     If  the  disease  be 
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protracted,  and  venous  congestion  very  marked,  there  may  even  be 
some  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Fever  is  of  variable  intensity  and  character;  it  is  likely  to 
abate  somewhat  as  the  active  inflammatory  stage  passes  into  that 
of  eifiision,  and  if  this  latter  stage  persists  for  some  weeks  the 
temperature  usually  returns  to  normal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  symptoms  of  pressure  as  above  described  usually  manifest 
themselves  gradually,  but  appear  suddenly  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  sac  becomes  rapidly  filled.  The  gravity  of  the  symptoms  usu- 
ally bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  effusion.  When  this 
is  small,  but  2  or  8  ounces,  or  when  it  takes  place  insidiously  in 
the  course  of  cachectic  diseases,  symptoms  may  be  entirely  latent. 

When  the  pericardial  effusion  is  purulent,  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  depends  both  upon  the  amount  of  the  exudation  and 
the  kind  of  micro-organisms  concerned  in  the  process.  It  is  in 
this  form  that  the  sac  often  reaches  its  greatest  degree  of  disten- 
tion, and  since  the  degree  of  mechanical  interference  with  both, 
circulation  and  respiration  accords  with  the  amount  of  effusion  it 
requires  no  further  comment. 

Scarcely  had  the  foregoing  been  penned  when  I  was  asked  to 
see  2  cases  of  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis  in  children,  which  illus- 
trated so  well  certain  features  of  similarity,  and  yet  of  contrast, 
that  I  have  decided  to  narrate  them  here.  A  girl  of  twelve  years, 
seen  with  Dr.  F.  S.  Johnson,  gave  the  history  of  a  severe  attack  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism  five  years  previously  involving  several 
joints,  but  the  heart  was  said  not  to  have  been  affected.  She  after- 
ward had  two  mild  rheumatic  attacks,  of  which  the  last  was  a 
year  ago.  During  the  past  summer  and  fall  the  patient  was 
thought  by  her  parents  to  have  been  remarkably  well.  About 
four  weeks  ago  she  had  an  attack  characterized  by  mild  fever, 
coated  tongue,  and  slight  jaundice,  but  no  distinct  rheumatic  symp- 
toms. Ten  days  ago  she  w^as  allowed  to  attend  the  opera  and  eat 
freely  of  candy,  after  which  the  symptoms  of  two  weeks  earlier 
returned  with  greater  intensity. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  assumed  charge  of  her  case  he  found  the 
patient  with  mild  intermittent  pyrexia,  ankles  and  knees  painful, 
but  not  red  or  puffy,  slight  pra?cordial  pain,  great  nervousness, 
restlessness,  and  so  much  cutaneous  hyper^esthesia,  as  well  as  pain, 
that  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  chest  was  not  possible. 
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He  found  weak,  rapid,  but  regular  pulse,  120  to  130,  and  respira- 
tions of  60 ;  great  increase  of  both  absolute  and  relative  cardiac 
dulness,  particularly  upward  and  to  the  left ;  a  loud  systolic  mur- 
mur throughout  pra^cordium,  but  most  intense  at  apex,  together 
with  a  short  presystolic  murmur  limited  to  a  small  area  within 
and  above  the  apex-beat. 

The  apex-beat  Avas  in  fifth  space  outside  left  nipple,  heart- 
sounds  were  everywhere  audible,  pulmonic  second  banging  and 
split.  A  pericardial  friction-sound  existed  at  the  base,  over  right 
auricle.  Left  lung  was  compressed  and  the  liver  palpable  just 
above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  There  was  no  dropsy,  and  the 
urine  was  negative. 

The  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis 
supervening  upon  a  combined  mitral  lesion,  and  having  led  to 
great  general  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Three  days  later  tempera- 
ture was  102°  F.,  pulse  120  to  130,  but  regular,  and  respira- 
tions 60  to  80.  Patient  was  in  evident  distress,  complaining  of 
pain  in  the  heart  above  the  left  nipple.  She  also  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  A  -Jg-  grain  of  morphine  gave  her  a  fairly 
comfortable  night,  and  the  morning  when  I  saw  her  the  condition 
w^as  as  follaws:  Patient  lay  nearly  flat  in  bed,  several  joints  of 
both  lower  and  upper  extremities  anointed  with  a  liniment  con- 
taining oil  of  wiutergreen  and  swathed  in  bandages.  She  was 
excitable,  fretful,  and  inclined  to  cry  out  when  touched.  There 
was  no  cyanosis,  but  respirations  were  shallow  and  rapid,  60  or  80 
to  the  minute,  the  pulse  of  fair  volume,  but  dicrotic,  was  about 
120,  perfectly  regular.  The  abdomen  was  distended  and  tjTH- 
panitic,  tense  and  painful  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  could 
be  made  out  extending  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  The 
heart's  apex  was  visible  and  palpable,  though  rather  weak  and 
diffused,  in  the  fifth  left  interspace  outside  the  nipple-line.  There 
was  no  pericardial  fremitus,  but  the  cardiac  impulse  was  diffused 
from  apex  to  base  and  from  left  mamillary  line  to  the  sternum. 

Cardiac  dulness,  both  superficial  and  deep,  was  increased 
transversely,  but  chiefly  to  the  left,  the  deep  limit  reaching  nearly 
to  the  anterior  axillary  line,  but  not  extending  outside  of  or  be- 
low the  palpable  impulse  of  the  apex.  A  harsh  mitral  systolic 
murmur  was  everywhere  audible,  as  were  also  both  sounds,  the 
pulmonic  second  being  greatly  intensified  and  split.     Over  the 
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body  of  the  sterniuii  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  brought  out  a 
soft  rubbing  niunnur,  which,  from  its  quality  and  rhythm,  was 
easily  recognisable  as  pericardial.  The  inferior  boundary  of  car- 
diac dulness  was  not  depressed;  indeed  the  abdominal  distention 
occasioned  an  elevation  of  the  heart. 

This  high  position  of  tlie  liver  caused  the  upper  margin  of 
hepatic  dulness  to  reach  the  level  of  the  fifth  right  costal  cartilage 
and  interfered  with  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Kotcli's  sign.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  outer  border 
of  the  right  auricle  lacked  its  natural  curve  downward  and  inw^ard, 
and  tliat  the  line  of  dulness  joined  that  of  the  liver  at  nearly  a 
right  angle.  Tlie  pain  which  change  of  position  caused  the  little 
patient,  rendered  examination  of  the  back  of  the  chest  inadvisable. 
The  doctor  stated,  however,  that  the  day  before  he  had  found  dul- 
ness with  corresponding  alteration  in  the  breath-sounds  at  the  left 
posterior  base. 

The  diagnosis  Avas  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis  with  great 
cardiac  dilatation  and  possible  acute  myocarditis  supervening 
upon  a  previously  existing  endocarditis  that  had  led  to  mitral  in- 
sufficiency. Distinct  signs  of  eifusion  were  not  obtainable,  and 
hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  exudate  was  fibrinous,  or  if  united 
Avith  serum,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  not  large.  The  ex- 
tensive dilatation  present  was  attributed  in  part  to  the  mitral 
lesion,  and  in  part  to  the  dilating  influence  of  the  pericarditis, 
whether  associated  with  acute  myocarditis  or  not. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  were  not  distinctly  those  of  pres- 
sure ;  respiration  was  greatly  accelerated,  to  be  surCj  biit  there 
was  no  cyanosis,  no  downward  displacement  of  the  liver,  and  no 
orthopnaa  ;  in  short,  the  symjitoms  pointed  more  to  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system,  with  consequent  rapidity  of  breathing,  than 
to  circulatory  embarrassment.  The  very  considerable  hepatic  en- 
gorgement could  be  very  reasonably  referred  to  the  free  mitral 
leak  and  the  greatly  overstrained  right  ventricle.  This  patient 
ultimately  made  a  good  recovery. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  I  saw  the  preceding  patient,  Dr.  Jo- 
sephson  asked  me  to  visit  a  little  girl  of  six.  who  was  also  suffer- 
ing from  acute  pericarditis.  She  had  passed  through  an  attack 
of  scarlatina  in  the  July  preceding,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four 
weeks  had  been  suffering  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  which 
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was  still  present  Avlicii  she  came  under  the  doctor's  charge  eight 
days  before  my  visit.  He  had  at  once  recognised  an  acute  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  heart.  Her  somewhat  fluctuating  tempera- 
ture had  averaged  about  102°  F. 

The  child's  condition  when  I  saw  her  was  as  follows :  She  was 
sitting  in  bed,  not  even  venturing  to  rest  against  the  pillows, 
breathing  GO  or  more  times  to  the  minute,  and  during  the  forenoon 
of  that  day  her  respirations  had  actually  been  90  to  the  minute. 
The  juilse  was  very  rapid,  small,  and  dicrotic,  but  perfectly  regu- 
lar. The  expression  one  of  patient  sufl^ering.  Uiwn  removal  of 
the  clothing  the  skin  was  found  hot,  dry,  and  scaly,  yet  broke 
out  into  a  pers]uration  a  few  minutes  afterward  upon  the  child 
making  a  little  exertion.  There  was  every  evidence  of  capillary 
and  venous  congestion.  The 
abdomen  was  distended  and 
hard,  particularly  about  the 
waist-line ;  the  thorax  was  evi- 
dently distended  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  the  entire  front  (»f 
the  chest  bulging,  and  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  more  or  less 
smoothed  out.  The  apex-beat 
was  feebly  palpable  below  and 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  nip- 
ple, and  there  was  diffused 
systolic  shock  over  the  body  of 
the  organ.  Absolute  cardiac 
flatness  (Fig.  17)  began  at  the 
right  nipple,  passed  upward 
to  the  first  interspace,  then 
downward  and  outward  into  the  left  axillary  region,  well  outside 
of  the  visible  and  palpable  apex-beat.  Its  lower  boundary  reached 
at  least  to  the  eighth  costal  cartilage,  and  the  distended  sac  could  be 
felt  in  the  epigastrium.  A  rough,  blowing  systolic  murmur  was 
very  loud  in  the  mitral  area  to  the  left,  while  the  heart-sounds  were 
loud  over  the  base  of  the  organ,  the  pulmonic  second  being  very 
banging  and  slightly  split.  From  the  middle  of  the  sternum  down- 
ward to  the  ensiform  was  a  grating  pericardial  friction-sound, 
which  had  a  simple  to-and-fro  rhythm  not  synchronous  with  either 
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systole  or  diastole.  At  the  left  base,  posteriorly,  was  a  dull  patch 
corresponding-  with  Ewart's  dull  patch  in  outline,  but  the  harsh, 
very  hurried  breath-sounds  were  everywhere  audible.  In  front, 
resonance  was  impaired  beneath  both  clavicles,  and  the  sense  of 
resistance  imparted  to  the  finger  upon  percussion  of  the  prsecor- 
dium  was  remarkably  intense. 

In  this  case  the  diagnosis  was  also  acute  pericarditis,  but, 
unlike  the  foregoing,  there  was  a  massive  exudate,  occasioning 
very  grave  pressure-signs.  There  was  also  present  the  same  valvu- 
lar lesion,  mitral  regurgitation,  but  there  was  very  strong  suspi- 
cion of  the  existence  of  acute  endocarditis,  since  from  the  history 
of  scarlet  fever  in  July,  with  more  or  less  rheumatism  subse- 
quently, with  no  other  previous  etiological  factor,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  mitral  disease  dated  back  more  than  six  months. 

Deglutition  gave  this  little  sufferer  so  much  distress  that  she 
would  hesitate  for  minutes  together  before  making  up  her  mind  to 
take  the  proifered  medicine  or  nourishment.  In  this  case  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  arose  from  pressure.  Dyspnoea  was  so 
great  that  the  little  thing  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stand  up,  evi- 
dently to  relieve  the  thoracic  organs,  already  much  compressed, 
from  still  greater  pressure  In*  the  abdominal  viscera  forced  upward 
against  the  diaphragm  in  the  sitting  position. 

The  contrast  presented  by  these  two  cases  was  most  instructive. 
In  this  latter  case  paracentesis  pericardii  was  advised  without 
delay.  It  would  have  been  cruel,  if  not  useless,  to  postpone  the 
operation  until  trial  had  been  made  of  cathartics  and  diuretics. 
Far  better  tap  first,  and  administer  these  afterward. 

Suppurative  pericarditis  generally  occasions  phenomena  of 
sepsis,  but  chills,  fever,  and  sweating  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
absent  (Roberts).  When  present  they  are  an  indication  of  sepsis, 
and  as  such  may  be  a  part  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  primary 
affection  as  well  as  of  the  pericarditis.  When  the  effusion  is  foetid, 
as  rarely  happens,  septic  symptoms  are  most  marked,  and  pros- 
tration comes  on  early  and  is  extreme.  In  some  cases  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  s\Tnptoms  whereby  one  may  deter- 
mine the  purulent  character  of  the  exudate. 

The  symptomatology  of  hcemorrhngic  pericarditis  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion  takes  place,  rather  than 
upon  its  nature.     A  hiumorrhagic  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac 
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during  the  course  of  scorbutus,  for  example,  may  take  place  so 
suddenly  that  symptoms  of  pressure  and  of  auivmia  rapidly  de- 
velop. In  other  cases  the  effusion  is  slowly  produced,  and  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves  gradually  or  are  entirely  absent. 

In  Ebstein's  two  cases  the  symptoms  were  those  of  pressure, 
cyanosis,  dyspna?a,  cough,  and  pain,  but  in  one  the  condition  was 
thought  to  be  extreme  cardiac  dilatation,  and  its  true  nature  was 
not  recognised  until  at  the  autopsy.  Although  in  the  second  case 
pericardial  effusion  was  recognised  during  life,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  symptoms  to  point  to  the  h;vm(>rvh;igie  character  of  the 
exudate. 

Course  and  Termination. — There  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
clinical  history  of  pericarditis  with  effusion.  Cases  vary  widely 
from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  onset,  in  the  course  they  pursue, 
and  in  their  mode  of  termination.  An  ordinary  case  occurring 
during  a  rheunuitic  attack  may  be  expected  to  terminate  by  absorp- 
tion in  two  to  four  weeks ;  this  happy  event  may  very  rarely  take 
place  within  a  few  days,  the  disease  having  passed  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  inflammation,  effusion,  and  absorption  in  less 
than  a  week.  In  other  instances  the  affection  manifests  a  strong 
tendency  to  become  either  subacute  or  chronic.  While  in  others, 
again,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  phases  of  partial  absorption 
and  improvement,  which  are  each  in  tni-n  followed  by  a  recurrence 
of  inflammation  and  increased  effusion  (Bauer),  until  at  length 
the  patient  is  worn  out  by  the  persistent  and  obstinate  nature  of 
the  disease.  These  variations  depend,  no  doubt,  upon  the  activity 
of  the  etiological  agent,  and  are  not  at  all  surprising,  for,  as  every 
one  knows,  no  disease  presents  uniformity  in  its  clinical  phenomena. 

Other  conditions  besides  the  activity  of  the  pathogenic  agent 
also  determine  the  course  and  severity  of  an  acute  pericarditis. 
Its  occurrence  with  or  as  a  sequel  to  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  is 
also  likely  to  influence  its  course  and  termination,  in  accordance 
with  the  intensity  of  these  latter  processes  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  undermined  the  patient's  resistance.  When  pericarditis 
is  the  result  of  chronic  ne])hritis  it  is  very  likely  to  run  a  slow  and 
latent  course. 

In  children  with  inflammatory  idieumatism  the  disease  is  apt 
to  prove  persistent,  and  if  it  does  not  destroy  life  by  invading  the 
myocardium,  terminates  in  complete  or  partial  synechia  pericardii. 
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Suppurative  pericorditis  is  a  very  serious  affection,  manifest- 
ing but  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery.  It  is  stated,  hovs^- 
ever,  that  if  the  pyogenic  bacteria  be  not  very  virulent,  and  if  life 
be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  beyond  the  stage  of  active 
inflammation,  absorption  of  the  more  liquid  portion  of  the  exu- 
date may  take  place,  the  residue  becoming  cheesy  and  in  time  in- 
filtrated with  lime-salts.  .  They  are  eventually  transformed  into 
calcareous  plates,  which  may  even  be  so  extensive  as  to  inclose 
the  heart  in  a  case  of  bone-like  hardness.  I  have  observed  two 
such  cases;  in  one  a  calcareous  plate  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
was  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  while  in 
the  other,  masses  of  lime  completely  surrounded  the  organ.  This 
latter  case  will  be  described  in  the  article  on  Adherent  Pericar- 
dium. Most  cases  of  purulent  pericarditis,  unless  relieved  by  sur- 
gical interference,  pursue  a  rapid  course,  and  patients  succumb 
more  or  less  speedily  to  the  effects  of  pyiemia,  resulting  either 
from  the  pericardial  or  primary  affection. 

In  the  form  of  ha^morrhagic  pericarditis,  which  occurs  in  the 
course  of  scurvy  and  is  observed  in  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Russia,  the  effusion  often  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  and 
destroys  life  in  one  or  two  days.  In  these  cases  death  seems  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  rapidly  induced  anaemia. 

Finally,  the  course  of  aciUe  pericarditis  with  effusion  is  deter- 
mined not  alone  by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  but  by  the 
amount  of  the  exudation.  If  this  is  sufiicient  to  greatly  distend 
the  sac,  its  absorption  is  hindered  by  the  tension  thus  occasioned. 
In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  a  pericardial  exudation  is  absorbed, 
and  no  permanent  ill  effects  remain. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  degree  of  information 
afforded  by  inspection  depends  upon  the  amount  of  effusion  and 
the  conditions  residing  in  the  chest-walls.  In  a  child  of  tender 
age  or  a  person  with  a  yielding  chest-wall  a  comparatively  small 
pericardial  effusion  may  occasion  perceptible  prominence  of  the 
praecordium,  while  if  the  thorax  is  voluminous,  and  the  costal  car- 
tilages have  become  hard  and  inelastic  from  age,  it  is  possible  for 
even  an  enormously  distended  sac  to  produce  no  visible  bulging  of 
the  cardiac  area.  As  a  rule,  however,  more  or  less  prominence  in 
this  region  is  observed,  while  the  intercostal  spaces  look  filled  out, 
and  the  skin  covering  them  appears  tense  and  shiny.     The  apex- 
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beat  is  not  visible,  or  but  faintly  so,  and  cardiac  impulse  is  feebly 
diffused  or  wanting.  The  apex-beat,  moreover,  if  visible,  may  be 
situated  lower  than  normal  when  the  liver  is  depressed  by  a  mas- 
sive effusion,  and  in  such  a  ease  there  may  be  bulging  of  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

Cyanosis  and  distended  veins  give  evidence  of  circulatory  dis- 
turbance, while  respiratory  embarrassment  is  evinced  by  hurried 
breathing  and  restricted  movements  of  the  chest.  If  copious  effu- 
sion occasions  great  pressure,  and  particularly  if  this  has  formed 
rapidly,  the  attitude  of  the  patient  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance betray  suffering  and  it  may  be  oppression. 

Inspection  is  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  but  cannot  solely  be  relied 
upon,  since  pra>cordial  bulging  in  children  may  be  the  result  of 
cardiac  enlargement  without  pericarditis. 

Palpation. — In  great  effusion  the  roughened  pericardial  sur- 
faces are  removed  from  each  other,  and  hence  the  hand  no  longer 
detects  the  peculiar  fremitus  present  in  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess, when  the  exudate  is  fibrinous  and  not  serous. 

Otherwise  palpation  serves  chiefly  to  corroborate  the  result  of 
inspection.  The  prtecordial  area  may  impart  a  sense  of  increased 
resistance  from  internal  pressure,  and  the  normal  intercostal  de- 
pressions are  found  obliterated.  Karely  there  is  fluctuation.  In- 
creased resistance  and  tension  may  also  be  detected  in  the  epigas- 
trium. Older  writers  were  accustomed  to  attach  great  importance 
to  an  elevation  of  the  apex-beat,  which  they  explained  by  lifting 
of  the  apex  of  the  heai't  by  the  effused  liquid.  Roberts,  Ewart, 
and  others  regard  this  as  erroneous,  believing  that  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  apex-beat  is,  in  fact,  the  impulse  of  the  body  of 
the  heart  as  it  is  thrown  against  the  anterior  chest-wall  by  the 
collection  of  fluid  behind,  the  apex  of  the  organ  being  at  the  same 
time  moved  backward  and  to  the  left.  In  cases  of  extreme  effu- 
sion the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  sac, 
leads  to  an  actual  lowering  of  the  apex-beat  (Bauer).  The  peri- 
cardial fremitus  present  during  the  inflammatory  stage  disappears 
with  the  occurrence  of  effusion.  In  some  cases  the  head  of  the 
left  clavicle  is  said  by  Ewart  to  be  elevated  so  that  the  first  rib 
can  be  felt  all  the  way  to  the  sternum  (''  first-rib  sign  "). 

The  most  striking  character  of  the  pulse  is  its  want  of  tension. 
It  is  rapid  and  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  even  intermittent.    In 
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some  instances  pulsus  paradoxus  is  present.  This  is  an  inversion 
of  what  is  usually  observed  during  the  two  acts  of  inspiration  and 
expiration.  Instead  of  becoming  stronger  and  fuller  at  the  end 
of  inspiration  and  the  beginning  of  expiration  the  pulse  becomes 
small  and  weak,  or  mat-  even  disappear  during  deep  inspiration, 
becoming  again  stronger  and  fuller  toward  the  end  of  expiration 
and  the  beginning  of  the"  next  ensuing  inspiration.  Pulsus  para- 
doxus is  inconstant  and  is  not  pathognomonic  when  present,  and 
possesses  therefore  only  a  negative  value. 

Percussion. — This  method  of  investigation  furnishes  the  only 
reliable  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  since  by  this  means  one  is 
often  able  to  determine  the  presence  of  so  small  an  amount  as  100 
cubic  centimetres  (Bau(n-),  150  to  200  cubic  centimetres  (Aparti 
and  Figaroli).  That  one  may  understand  why  so  much  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  percussion,  I  will  consider  for  a  few  moments 
in  what  way  pericardial  effusion  alters  the  normal  relation  of  the 
parts  and  modifies  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness. 

The  pericardium  is  a  closed  sac,  which  is  thrown  around  the 
heart,  being  wrapped  about  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  above, 
and  attached  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  below.  When 
fluid  is  effused  into  this  closed  cavity  it  sinks  to  the  most  depend- 
ent part,  and  then  creeping  upward  distends  the  sac  in  all  direc- 
tions, pushing  aside  the  anterior  borders  of  the  overlapping  lungs. 
The  area  of  absolute  cardiac  dulness  now  becomes  altered  in  a 
striking  manner  (Fig.  17),  and  to  an  extent  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  eff'usion.  Some  authorities  consider  that  this  alter- 
ation of  cardiac  dulness  corresponds  in  shape  with  that  of  the  dis- 
tended sac  (Bauer,  Sibson).  while  others  attribute  it  chiefly  to 
the  crowding  aside  of  the  lung-margins  (Duchex,  Rotch).  My 
o^\^l  opinion  is  that  the  configuration  of  this  area  depends  largely 
upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  lung-borders  overlapping 
the  heart,  since  when  they  become  retracted  by  adhesions  and  in 
cardiac  dilatation,  the  shape  of  the  resulting  dulness  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  less  extensive,  as  in  pericarditis  with  effusion. 
Probably  both  factors,  the  shape  of  the  sac  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  lung-borders,  are  responsible  for  the  peculiar  outline  of  the 
area  of  dulness  observed.  This  area  of  absolute  dulness  or  flat- 
ness is  variously  described  as  triangular,  pyramidal,  pear-shaped, 
or  pyriform,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  "  that  of  a  bag  of  fluid 
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spreading  out  at  the  base''  (Ewart).  Its  broad  base  rests  upon 
the  diaphragm,  while  its  roimded  apex  occupies  the  upper  sternal 
region.  A  glance  at  Fig.  17  shows  that  tlie  direction  of  the  two 
side-lines  is  not  the  same,  being  rather  more  vertical  at  the  right. 
The  right  arm  of  this  irregular  triangle  is  shorter  and  straighter, 
while  the  upper  or  left  boundary  presents  an  indentation  or  con- 
cavity soon  after  leaving  the  apex,  and,  sloping  gradually  do^vn- 
ward,  joins  the  base-line  at  a  rounded  somewhat  obtuse  angle. 

The  shape  of  this  area  is  by  most  authors  considered  very  char- 
acteristic, although  Shattuck  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  peculiar 
feature  is  not  the  form,  but  the  fact  that  the  dulness  spreads  out  in 
all  directions.  Rosenbach  lays  stress  on  the  increase  or  movabil- 
ity  of  dulness  to  the  right  when  the  patient  lies  on  his  right  side. 

Although  Bauer  agrees  in  the  statement  that  the  flat  area  of 
pericardial  effusion  may  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  pear- 
shaped  outline,  he  nevertheless  expresses  the  opinion  that  more 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  surrounding  zone  of  relative 
dulness,  "  since,  indeed,  the  absolute  cardiac  dulness  not  uncom- 
monly in  cases  of  well-marked  effusion  shows  little  or  no  altera- 
tion." 

In  cases  of  extreme  pericardial  effusion  the  base  of  this  flat 
area  may  extend  nearly  across  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest, 
from  within,  or  in  some  cases  even  outside  the  right  mamillary 
line,  to  a  variable  distance  outside  the  left  mamillary  or  to  the  left 
anterior  axillary  line.  In  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  caused  by  the  \veight  of  the  distended  sac, 
the  inferior  margin  of  this  area  may  reach  as  low  as  the  sixth,  or 
in  extreme  cases  even  the  seventh  left  intercostal  space,  while  its 
broad  conical  apex  may  extend  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  second 
costal  cartilage  or  the  first  interspace. 

When  this  flat  area  has  attained  such  proportions  it  is  usually 
not  diflicult  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  Yet,  since  a 
greatly  dilated  heart  may  also  crowd  aside  the  lungs  and  occasion 
a  similar  extension  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  error  can  only 
be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  points:  (1)  When  the 
pericardial  sac  is  distended  by  fluid  its  left  latero-inferior  bound- 
ary extends  beyond  the  situation  of  the  apex-beat,  and  hence  this 
latter,  as  determined  by  auscultation,  is  found  situated  within  and 
above  the  extreme  left  lower  angle  of  cardiac  dulness.     In  dilata- 
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tion  of  the  heart,  on  tlio  othor  hand,  it  is  the  organ  itself  which 
determines  the  duhiess,  and  therefore  the  apex-beat  correi^ponds 
with  the  outer  and  lower  limit  of  cardiac  dulness.  Leiibe  lays 
great  stress  on  this  point  in  the  diffiM-ential  diagnosis  of  these  two 
conditions.  (2)  In  cases  of  pericardial  effusion  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  area  of  flatness  and  surrounding  pulmo- 
narv  resonance  is  very  abrupt,  while  in  cardiac  dilatation  the 
transition  from  flatness  to  resonance  is  much  less  pronounced. 
Bauer  and  Sansom  both  attach  great  importance  to  the  abruptness 
of  this  transition  in  cases  of  ])ericardial  effusion.  At  the  same 
time  one  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  occasionally  the  distended 
sac  may  be  overlapped  by  the  lungs,  and  therefore  absolute  dulness 
may  shade  off  through  a  surrounding  zone  of  comparative  dulness 
into  full  pulmonary  resonance. 

When  ])ericardial  eff"usion  takes  place  the  first  change  notice- 
able upon  percussion  is  the  development  of  a  snuill  triangular  area 

of  dulness  in  the  fifth  right  in- 
tereartilaginous  space,  or,  as 
the  Germans  term  it,  in  the 
cardio-hepatic  angle  (Fig.  18). 
This  sign,  first  described  by 
Rotch,  and  sometimes  called 
Rofch's  sign,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  effusion  collects  it 
first  distends  the  sac  at  its 
lower  right  corner,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  curved 
inferior  margin  of  the  heart 
and  the  upper  line  of  hepatic 
dulness  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum.  Ewart  and  Ebstein 
have  also  directed  attention  to 
the  occurrence  of  this  small 
triangular  dull  patch. 

Xormally,  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  cardiac  dulness  over  the  right  auricle  presents  a  curved 
line,  passing  from  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward 
and  outward,  and,  after  crossing  the  fourth  cartilage,  passes  in- 


FiG.  18. — Rotch's  -^  ;  ..  ... 

Pericardial  EtiLoiu^". 

Dulness  in  shaded  area  or  cardio-hepatic 
angle :  c.  d.,  cardiac  dulness  ;  h.  d.,  hepatic 
dulness. 
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ward  as  well  as  downward  to  join  the  inferior  margin  of  the  right 
ventricle.  (See  Fig.  2.)  In  the  formative  stage  of  pericardial 
eifusion,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  border  of  heart-dulness  is  no 
longer  curved,  but  passes  directly  downward,  joining  liver-dulness 
at  an  abrupt  angle.  Rotch's  sign  is  therefore  of  great  value  in 
determining  the  beginning  of  pericardial  effusion. 

One  occasionally  sees  statements  to  the  effect  that  an  altera- 
tion in  the  extent  of  cardiac  dulness  depending  upon  the  patient's 
position  makes  strongly  for  pericarditis  with  effusion.  This  is 
nevertheless  a  very  untrustworthy  sign,  since,  if  the  heart  is 
greatly  enlarged,  it  may  fall  away  from  the  anterior  chest-wall  in 
the  dorsal  decubitus  with  consequent  diminution  of  cardiac  dul- 
ness, and  in  the  erect  posture  again  approach  the  anterior  parietes 
and  occasion  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  heart's  area.  Xo 
inconsiderable  danger  of  fatal  syncope  sometimes  attaches  to  the 
patient's  change  of  position  from  the  recumbent  to  the  erect,  and 
since  the  sign  just  alluded  to  is  of  but  slight  value,  one  is  hardly 
justified  in  thus  subjecting  a  patient  with  pericarditis  to  the  risk 
of  sudden  death. 

Auscultation. — As  a  rule,  the  pericardial  friction-sound  of  the 
first  stage  disappears  with  the  occurrence  of  effusion,  to  reappear 
after  absorption  has  again  allowed  the  roughened  pericardial  sur- 
faces to  come  in  contact.  Xevertheless  all  writers  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  persistence  of  the  friction-sound  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid,  even  as  much  as  a  quart 
(Cejka),  in  the  pericardial  sac.  The  explanation  of  the  non- 
disappearance  of  the  friction-sound  in  such  cases  is  found  in  the 
presence  of  adhesions  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  which  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  epicardium  from  the  pericardium,  and  force 
the  fluid  to  the  dependent  parts  surrounding,  or  in  failure  of  the 
sac  to  be  completely  filled.  In  other  instances  the  friction-sound 
becomes  faint  when  not  wholly  inaudible. 

Any  alteration  that  takes  place  in  the  heart-sounds  affects  their 
intensity  rather  than  their  quality,  since  they  have  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  ear  from  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  recession 
of  the  heart  from  the  chest-wall  and  through  a  layer  of  fluid. 
If  the  effusion  is  massive  and  fills  the  sac  to  its  utmost  capacity 
the  cardiac  tones  may  be  inaudible,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  I  have 
never  observed  a  case  in  which  they  were  wholly  absent.     In  most 
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cases  the  sounds  at  the  apex  are  feeble,  but  not  wanting,  while  at 
the  base  they  are  heard  more  clearly.  The  pulmonic  second  sound 
is  accentuated  and  the  aortic  sound  is  diminished. 

In  a  recently  observed  case  of  extensive  pericardial  effusion 
in  a  child  the  cardiac  impulse,  the  sounds,  and  a  previously  ex- 
isting endocardial  murmur  all  remained  distinct  over  the  body  of 
the  organ,  and  were  attributed  to  the  presence  of  adhesions  that 
had  forced  the  fluid  to  the  side  of  the  sac. 

Secondary  Physical  Signs  Ileferahle  to  the  Lungs. — Valuable 
information  of  the  existence  of  pericardial  effusion  may  also  be 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  lungs.  The  retraction  and  com- 
pression of  pulmonary  tissue  occasions  a  loss  of  normal  pulmonary 
resonance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sac.  In  the  left  infra- 
clavicular region  percussion  elicits  Skodaic  resonance,  or  if  the 
compression  be  very  great,  impairment  of  the  note.   Both  Pins  and 

Ewart  have  called  attention  to 
certain  changes  discoverable 
by  percussion  and  auscultation 
at  the  posterior  base  of  the  left 
lung.  The  *'  Pins'  sign "  is 
dulness  and  bronchial  breath- 
ing in  the  left  infrascapular 
region,  which,  upon  the  pa- 
tient leaning  forward,  give 
way  to  tympanitic  resonance, 
crepitant  rales,  and  finally 
vesicular  breathing.  This  dul- 
ness and  bronchial  breathing 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
pleuritic  effusion,  if  one  bears 
in  mind  the  curved  upper  line 
of  the  dulness  in  this  latter 
affection. 

Ewart  has  described  a  pos- 
terior patch  <tf  (lulncss  in  eases  of  extensive  pericardial  effusion 
situated  at  the  base,  and  which,  extending  from  the  spinal  column 
outward  nearly  or  quite  to  a  line  corresponding  with  the  internal 
border  of  the  scapula,  turns  abruptly  upward  at  a  right  angle,  and, 
after  reaching  the  level  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  spine,  again 


Fig.  Vj. — Location  of  Pulmonaky  Changes 
IN- Pins'  (P)  and  Ewart's  (E)  Signs 
of  Pericardial  Effusion. 
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turns  sharply  inward  to  reach  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
(Fig,  19).  Over  this  patch  breath-sounds  are  wanting  and  voice- 
sounds  are  feeble.  Occasionally  a  similar  dull  area  may  be 
found  to  the  right  of  the  spine.  Ewart  attributes  this  sign 
to  '*  altered  dorsal  relation  of  the  liver."  Immediately  below 
and  to  the  left  of  the  tip  of  the  left  scai)ula,  especially  in  children 
( Sanson! ),  is  a  dull  patch  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  in  which  are 
bronchial  breathing  and  br()nclK)})hony  or  irgophony.  Ewart  has 
also  directed  attention  to  a  somewhat  inconstant  sign  consisting  of 
a  small  area  of  bronchial  breathing  in  the  right  mamillary  line, 
between  the  right  nipple  and  the  upper  surface  of  hepatic  dul- 
ness. 

Diagnosis. —  As  a  rule  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence of  })ericardial  exudation  when  this  is  abundant,  but  it  is 
not  easy  nor  always  possible  to  determine  its  nature.  If  the  peri- 
carditis arises  in  the  course  of  articular  rheumatism,  and  signs  of 
distention  of  the  sac  present  themselves,  the  exudation  is  probably 
sero-fibrinous.  Of' 324  cases  of  fatal  pericarditis  occurring  at  the 
Berlin  Charite  between  1806  and  1876,  and  which  were  analyzed 
by  Breitung  (Eichhorst),  sero-tibrinous  was  found  108  times,  as 
against  24  of  purulent  and  30  of  htemorrhagic  exudation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  nature  of  the  primary  affection  to  which  the  peri- 
carditis is  attributable  is  of  diagnostic  significance,  since  it  is 
likely  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  exudate.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion occurs  in  the  course  of  septicajmia,  or  results  from  extension 
of  empyema,  or  from  the  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer,  from  a 
perforating  wound,  etc.,  it  is  likely  to  be  purulent.  The  appear- 
ance of  distinct  septic  phenomena,  rigors,  and  an  irregular  inter- 
mittent fever,  profuse  perspirations,  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
prostration,  a  dry,  coated  tongue,  (liarrho'a,  etc.,  warrants  the 
diagnosis  of  pyopericardium. 

If  signs  of  fluid  distention  of  the  sac  develop  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  scorbutus  or  purpura  lufmorrhagica  or  some  other  dys- 
crasia,  as  cancer,  and  particularly  if  accom])anied  by  pronounced 
and  rapidly  increasing  aniemia,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  a 
hjcmorrhagic  pericarditis.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  such  theoretical 
distinctions  in  the  s_}Tnptomatology  of  the  three  varieties  are  not 
always  clearly  defined,  a  differential  diagnosis  is  often  only  possi- 
ble by  means  of  exploratory  puncture. 
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Differential  Diagnosis. — Before  considering  the  differentia- 
tion of  fluid-collection  within  the  pericardium  from  certain  other 
conditions  with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  it  is  well  to  speak 
of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  arising  from  pulmonary  emphysema 
and  old  adhesions  that  date  from  a  previous  attack  of  pericarditis. 
Emphysema  may  prevent  the  lung-margins  from  being  crowded 
aside,  and  hence  the  characteristic  area  of  cardiac  flatness  may 
not  exist.  In  such  an  event  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  outline 
of  deep-seated  duhiess,  and  this  failing,  absolute  diagnosis  is 
hardly  possible:  When  old  adhesions  exist  over  the  front  of  the 
heart  they  force  the  exudate  to  accumulate  at  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  sac  or  to  be  pent  up  posteriorly.  Accumulation  of  fluid 
along  the  lateral  and  inferior  margins  causes  increase  of  dulness 
in  these  situations,  its  triangular  outline  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained. In  addition,  the  cardiac  impulse  and  tones,  together  with 
the  friction-rub,  renuiin  both  palpable  and  audible  over  the  body 
of  the  organ. 

When  effusion  is  confined  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sac  its 
recognition  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  such  a  case  one 
must  rely  mainly  on  the  symptoms  of  (1)  inflammation,  as  pain 
and  fever,  and  (2)  of  a  deeply  situated  collection  of  fluid  and 
pressure  on  the  o?sophagus  and  In-onchi,  dysphagia,  and  dyspnoea. 
The  last  two  symptoms  are  very  suggestive  of  exudation  into  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  sac.  Massip  calls  this  an  Encysted  Peri- 
carditis with  retrocardiac  effusion,  and  says  its  symptoms  are  so 
obscure  that  one  can  do  no  more  than  diagnose  the  pericarditis 
without  being  able  to  decide  whether  effusion  is  present  or  not. 
He  thinks  that  dulness  at  the  left  posterior  base  with  muffling  or 
absence  of  heart-tones  in  this  region,  together  with  signs  of  pres- 
sure on  the  oesophagus  and  of  active  pericardial  inflammation,  are 
strongly  suggestive  of  a  posterior  effusion. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  the  condition  which  most  often  has 
to  be  differentiated  from  pericardial  effusion.  The  enlargement 
of  the  organ  causes  retraction  of  the  lung-borders  and  an  area  of 
dulness  very  like  that  of  effusion,  and  if  the  heart-tones  and  im- 
pulse are  very  feeble,  from  fatty  degeneration,  a  precise  diagnosis 
may  under  certain  circumstances  be  extremely  difficult.  The  main 
point  on  which  reliance  is  placed  is  not,  as  sometimes  stated, 
greater  distinctness  of  heart-shock  and  sounds  in  dilatation  as 
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compared  -with  effusion,  but  is  the  position  of  the  apex-beat  with 
relation  to  the  outer  and  inferior  margin  of  dulness  (see  page 
77).  Theoretically  this  is  very  tine,  but  every  experienced  clini- 
cian knows  that  in  nuiny  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely 
whether  they  correspond  or  not  on  account  of  the  indistinctness 
and  diffuseness  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  I  once  saw  the  late  dis- 
tinguished von  Ziemssen,  one  of  Germany's  most  skilful  clinical 
teachers,  make  a  mistake  in  just  such  a  case.  The  patient,  who 
was  in  extremis,  was  presented  to  the  class  as  an  instance  of 
massive  pericardial  exudation.  There  was  a  large  triangular  area 
of  absolute  cardiac  dulness  over  which  impulse  was  wanting,  and 
heart-sounds  were  scarcely  audible.  Moreover,  rales  of  acute  pul- 
monary oedema  rendered  auscultation  highly  unsatisfactory.  The 
autopsy,  next  day,  disclosed  a  fatty  and  extremely  dilated  heart, 
but  no  eifusion,  and  von  Ziemssen  took  the  occasion  to  teach  a 
most  instructive  lesson  on  the  difficulties  of  differential  diagnosis. 

Should  it  prove  impossible  to  locate  the  apex-impulse  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  the  patient  may  be  slowly  and  cautiously  lifted 
into  the  erect  position  in  the  hope  of  the  heart  gravitating  for- 
ward, and  thus  declaring  the  situation  of  its  apex.  If  this  not 
entirely  safe  procedure  fails,  then  aid  may  sometimes  be  derived 
from  careful  study  of  the  pulse,  which  in  pericardial  effusion  is 
said  to  occasionally  be  relatively  stronger  than  the  feebleness  of 
the  heart-sounds  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

This  is  also  a  theoretical  point  which  I  have  never  found  to 
stand  the  test  of  practical  experience.  When  a  pericardial  exu- 
dation is  massive,  as  well  as  when  extreme  dilatation  simulates 
effusion,  the  equilibrium  of  circulation  is  lost,  the  veins  are  over- 
filled, and  the  arterial  system  is  empty,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  pulse  of  extensive  effusion  is  snuill,  weak,  and  rapid.  Should 
all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  differential  diagnosis  fail,  then,  as  sug- 
gested by  Leube,  we  may  have  recourse  to  digitalis  and  other 
therapeutic  mieasures  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  condition. 
In  dilatation  proper  treatment  may  revive  the  flagging  heart  and 
restore  the  apex-beat  and  heart-sounds,  while  in  pericarditis  it  may 
cause  absorption  of  fluid  and  a  reappearance  of  pericardial 
friction. 

Pleurisy  with  effusion  may  be  mistaken  for  pericarditis,  or 
rather  a  pericardial  may  be  considered  a  pleuritic  effusion.     There 
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is  nnieli  siniilarirv  in  the  ])aiii,  fever,  and  dyspnoea,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain pressnre-elleets,  but  error  is  avoidable  by  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  In  plenritic  etfusion  there  is  a  curved  line  of 
flatness  which  extends  from  the  back  around  the  side  to  the  front,, 
which  line  usually  shifts  with  change  in  the  patient's  position. 
(2)  A  left-side  effusion  (the  only  one  likely  to  lead  to  error) 
pushes  the  heart  over  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  (3)  Breath- 
sounds  at  the  left  base  arc  diminished  or  absent,  instead  of  exag- 
gerated or  bronchial,  as  in  pericardial  effusion.  (4)  Dysphagia 
is  very  rarely  if  ever  present  in  ])leurisy.  (5)  In  pericarditis 
there  is  usually  a  history  of  rheumatism  or  other  acute  infectious 
process  to  lead  to  cardiac  involvement.  In  an  adult  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  two  affections  is  seldom  difficult,  but  I 
have  seen  young  cliildren  in  whom  it  was  at  first  not  at  all  easy  to 
say  which  was  the  process,  owing  to  the  great  compression  of  the 
left  lung  and  consequent  extent  of  dulness  laterally  and  behind. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  two  affections  likely  to  mislead ; 
yet  the  careless,  and  still  more  the  inexperienced,  may  mistake 
for  pericarditis  a  number  of  conditions  that  occasion  increase  in 
cardiac  dulness  upward  and  to  the  left.  These  are  mediastinal 
tumours,  which  crowd  the  lung-margins  aside  and  displace  the 
heart,  and  pidmonary  tuberculosis  or  old  pleuritic  adhesions, 
which  cause  permanent  retraction  and  fixation  of  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  left  lung.  Error  ought  to  be  avoided,  however,  by  due 
attention  to  history,  symptoms,  and  physical  findings.  The  history 
is  that  of  insidious  commencement  and  slow  course — symptoms 
are  those  of  a  chronic  process  without  fever,  except,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  Avhen  there  is  characteristic 
sputum  to  act  as  a  guide — and  as  regards  clinical  findings,  the 
dulness  lacks  the  distinctively  triangular  shape  of  pericarditis 
with  effusion.     Time  settles  the  diagnosis  beyond  question. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  exudate, 
the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  its  amount,  the  effect,  both  of  in- 
flammation and  resulting  effusion  tipon  the  myocardium,  the  ex- 
istence of  complications,  as  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis,  Bright's 
disease,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and  finally,  the  age  and  vitality  of  the 
patient. 

Suppurative  pericarditis,  unless  recognised  and  treated  surgi- 
cally, is  very  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  yet,  as  previously  stated. 
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if  of  rather  a  benign  type  the  fluid  portion  of  the  exudate  may 
ultimately  become  absorbed,  leaving-  a  cheesy,  and  at  times  a  cal- 
careous, mass  behind. 

Pericarditis  hcemorrhagica  acuta  may  destroy  life  within  a 
few  days.  When  the  malady  is  chronic,  its  prognosis  is  essentially 
that  of  the  scorbutus  or  other  primary  affection. 

An  effusion  of  whatever  nature  that  forms  rapidly  and  to  a 
large  amount  is  always  serious,  because  time  is  not  allowed  for  the 
system  to  adjust  itself  to  the  altered  conditions.  Such  a  case  may 
speedily  prove  fatal.  If  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  myo- 
cardium, or  if  this  latter  has  undergone  previous  degeneration, 
the  heart-muscle  will  be  ill  prepared  to  sustain  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  fluid  confined  within  the  tense  and  resisting  sac. 
Serious  circulatory  and  respiratory  embarrassment,  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  fatal  syncope,  renders  the  immediate  prognosis  most  grave. 

Acute  endocarditis  is  a  serious  complication,  and  the  existence 
of  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  occasions  a  degree  of  gravity  which 
might  not  be  the  case  if  the  pericarditis  existed  alone.  If  the  dis- 
ease occurs  in  a  person  with  acute  or  chronic  nephritis,  or  if  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  coexists,  the  patient  is  hardly  in  condition  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  occurrence  and  long  duration  of  an  exu- 
dative pericarditis.  Moreover,  coming  on  as  it  does  toward  the 
end  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  pericarditis  contributes  largely  to  the 
fatal  result. 

Finally,  emphasis  has  been  repeatedly  laid  on  the  serious  na- 
ture of  pericarditis  in  children,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which 
it  implicates  the  heart-muscle  and  the  strong  likelihood  of  its 
leading  to  cardiac  dilatation.  In  children,  therefore,  the  imme- 
diate, as  well  as  the  ultimate  prognosis,  is  serious.  In  old  people 
and  those  enfeebled  by  some  chronic  malady  that  has  brought  them 
to  a  state  of  cachexia  there  is  small  likelihood  of  the  patient  sur- 
viving until  time  can  bring  about  absorption  of  the  effusion. 

In  all  cases,  even  when  death  does  not  result  directly  from  the 
acute  inflammatory  or  exudative  process,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  heart  being  crippled  by  inflammatory  damage  to  the  myocar- 
dium, or  by  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the  sac.  Of  the  324 
cases  analyzed  by  Breitung,  there  were  circumscribed  adhesions  in 
111,  and  complete  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  in  23.  The  remote 
prognosis  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  exudate  in  fibrin;  in 
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such  the  likelihood  of  ndhesions  is  the  greater.  Pericardial  in- 
flammation, therefore,  of  whatever  nature,  should  never  be  looked 
upon  as  a  trivial  complaint. 

Treatment. — We  possess  no  means  of  arresting  an  attack  of 
pericarditis,  and  therefore  "\ve  must  content  ourselves  with  en- 
deavouring- to  combat  the  rheumatism  or  other  affection  in  the 
course  of  which  ])ericardial  inflammation  .occurs,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  latter.  If,  nevertheless,  the  sac  becomes  involved, 
we  must  strive  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  process,  and  this  fail- 
ing, to  relieve  symptoms  and  sustain  the  powers  of  life  until  the 
disease  comes  to  a  natural  termination. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  powerless  to  abruptly  terminate  pericar- 
ditis, and  it  occurs  most  often  in  the  course  of  articular  rheuma- 
tism, every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  cut  short  or  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  the  rheumatic  attack.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss 
the  treatment  of  the  latter  affection,  yet  I  wish  to  record  my  con- 
fidence in  the  salic^dic-acid  treatment,  especially  in  methylsalicyl- 
ate,  both  locally  and  internally.  If  this  is  not  a  specific,  we  at  all 
events  possess  nothing  better,  and  must  await  the  time  when  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  its  nature  may  supply  us  with  an  efficient 
weapon  against  rheumatism. 

The  importance  of  physical  rest  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  whenever  fever  or  other  rheumatic  symptoms  make 
their  appearance.  This  is  particularly  wise  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  an  old-standing  valvular  lesion.  Such  children  ought  to 
be  seen  by  the  family  doctor  whenever  sore  throat  or  other  sus- 
picious symptoms  arise.  Physical  exertion  by  increasing  the  force 
and  frequency  of  cardiac  contractions,  tends  not  only  to  intensify 
pericarditis  when  it  is  already  present,  but  may  even  determine 
its  development  in  the  same  way  that  use  of  a  rheumatic  joint 
may  aggravate  the  arthritis.  If  an  adult  is  unwilling  to  submit 
to  rest,  he  should  be  informed  of  the  possibility  of  endocardial  or 
pericardial  inflammation,  and  thus  perhaps  be  induced  to  take 
proper  care  of  himself. 

When  pericarditis  once  sets  in,  measures  are  indicated  to  lessen 
its  intensity.  Vesication  of  the  pnecordia  was  once  extensively 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  there  are  still  many  physicians  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  in  the  initial  stage.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  sceptical  of  the  influence  of  blisters  in  this  regard, 
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and  believe  that  iiiildci-  iiu-asuri';!:  will  do  just  as  inucli  good,  while 
at  the  same  time  saving  the  patient  from  the  pain  and  discomfort 
of  a  large  blister.  The  real  benefit  of  vesication,  in  my  opinion, 
is  fonnd  in  the  relief  of  pain,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  prefer- 
able to  adopt  small  blisters,  a  fresh  one  being  applied  so  soon  as 
the  previous  one  has  filled.  This  is  the  plan  advocated  by  Caton, 
because  of  the  ease  to  pain  thus  afforded.  I  have  had  no  great 
experience  with  this  mode  of  treatment,  because  I  prefer  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  cardiac  area.  I  know  that  counter- 
irritation  often  eases  the  suffering  occasioned  by  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes,  and  therefore  advise  that  if  cold  is  not  well 
borne  and  the  intensity  of  the  initial  j)ain  seems  to  call  for  some 
measure  of  the  kind,  that  this  be  a  sinapism  made  of  English  mus- 
tard by  the  nurse,  and  that  it  be  left  on  until  the  skin  becomes 
thoroughly  reddened.  When  the  mustard-draught  is  removed,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  a  poultice  or  by  hot  fomentations.  Moist 
heat  to  the  pra^cordium  gives  great  relief  in  some  cases,  and  is 
much  extolled.  Roberts  applies  2  or  3  leeches  over  the  heart  in 
suitable  cases,  but  as  a  rule  finds  poulticing  in  the  early  stage  gives 
positive  relief  to  pain. 

Lees  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  continuous  use  of  the  ice-hag, 
and  asserts  that  it  not  only  gives  comfort  by  alleviating  pain  and 
palpitation,  but  tends  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  inflanimatory 
process.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  always  appealed  to  me  as 
rational,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  its  use  faithfully 
tried  it  has  appeared  to  be  very  comforting  and  agreeable.  The  ice- 
bag  must  be  light,  so  as  not  to  oppress  the  patient  by  its  weight, 
and  should  be  held  in  place  by  a  cord  passing  around  the  neck. 
As  the  sufi^erer  is  usually  in  a  semi-recumbent  ]iosture,  the  bag, 
thus  suspended,  rests  lightly  on  the  prspcordia  without  danger  of 
slipping  off.  Furthermore,  the  ice-bag  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
against  the  bare  skin,  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  irritation,  but  a  small 
piece  of  dry,  thin  cloth  is  to  be  interposed  between  the  surface  of 
the  chest  and  the  bag.  In  this  manner  the  bag  is  generally  well 
borne,  when  before  it  could  not  be  endured.  Children  are  some- 
times uneasy  at  first,  yet  if  the  application  cf  cold  is  firmly  in- 
sisted upon,  they  not  only  learn  to  tolerate  it,  but  actually  find 
it  soothing.  Should  idiosyncrasy  render  an  individual  absolutely 
intolerant  of  cold,  then  it  may  be  replaced  by  poultices.     Hot  fo- 
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mentations  are  object ionalile  on  acconnt  of  the  liability  of  their 
"wetting  the  clothing,  and  of  a  chill  when  the  cloths  arc  changed. 
In  the  employment  of  the  ponltice  due  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  princi})le  that  to  be  efficacious  it  must  be  hot,  not  merely  warm, 
and  must  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  so  soon  as  it  grows  cool. 
When  at  length  poultices  are  discontinued  the  surface  of  the  chest 
must  be  covered  by  a  lay'er  of  cotton  or  flannel. 

Treatment  in  the  inflannnatory  stage  is  largely  symptomatic, 
and  in  most  cases  something  more  than  either  heat  or  cold  is  re- 
quired to  allay  pain  and  restlessness.  In  mild  cases  an  anodyne 
liniment,  as  belladonna,  chloroform,  or  one  containing  morphine, 
may  suffice,  and  should  be  tried  before  recourse  is  had  to  internal 
medication. 

When  pain  and  restlessness  are  severe  nothing  is  so  serviceable 
as  opium  in  some  form.  In  the  case  of  adults  a  hypodermic  of 
morphine  is  the  best ;  to  children  it  is  far  better  to  give  the  remedy 
by  the  mouth.  Their  well-known  susceptibility  to  the  drug  makes 
it  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  codeine  before  resorting  to  opium 
or  morphine.  In  some  cases  it  will  l)e  found  that  a  combination 
of  codeine  and  sodium  bromide  will  act  efficiently  and  render 
more  powerful  remedies  unnecessary — a  consideration  to  be  al- 
ways borne  in  mind  with  children. 

Besides  allaying  pain  and  quieting  the  little  sufferers,  these 
agents  tend  to  lessen  the  violence  of  heart-action — a  desideratum  of 
importance — and  to  promote  sleep.  Insomnia  is  often  very  trou- 
blesome, and  when  not  overcome  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  pa- 
tient's nervousness  and  inability  to  bear  well  the  strain  of  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  which,  like  pericarditis,  makes  great  demands  on 
the  patient's  powers  of  endurance.  An  opiate  steadies  the  nerves, 
and  if  it  does  not  too  greatly  disturb  digestion  and  secretion  I 
believe  it  cruel  to  withhold  it  in  cases  characterized  by  the  fore- 
going symptoms. 

Coufjh  is  an  annoying  feature  in  some  cases,  and  when  this 
is  so  it  affords  an  additional  reason  for  the  administration  of 
codeine  or  morphine.  A  preferable  remedy,  however,  is  heroin, 
which  to  an  adult  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ^V  grain,  and  to 
children  in  jiroportionately  smaller  amounts.  It  not  only  allays 
cough  efficiently,  but  is  devoid  of  the  unpleasant  after-effects  of 
morphine. 
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Nausea  and  vomiting  may  in  some  eases  tax  medieal  skill  to 
the  ntniost,  and,  as  in  a  recently  observed  instance,  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  allay  them.  In  such  an  event  it  becomes  necessary  to 
stop  oral  administration  of  food  and  medicines,  and  to  rely  on 
enemata  in  the  hope  of  the  stomach  becoming  quiet. 

Fever  does  not  always  require  antipyretic  treatment,  but  should 
it  persist  at  102°  F.  or  higher  it  may  be  reduced  by  sponging. 

In  this  early  stage  rapid,  violent  action  of  the  heart  is  often 
present,  and  seems  to  call  for  (pueting  measures.  Digitalis  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  indicated,  for  tachycardia  is  now  not  a 
manifestation  of  weakness,  but  of  irritation,  and  in  my  experi- 
ence the  heart  does  not  bear  kindly  attempts  to  slow  it  by  digitalis. 
ISTeither  should  aconite  or  veratrum  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose, 
since  they  are  too  depressing,  and  the  heart  is  likely  to  need  all  its 
reserve  force  before  the  struggle  is  over.  I  believe  no  therapeu- 
tic measure  is  more  efficient  in  (piieting  the  organ  than  an  ice-bag 
worn  continuously. 

The  routine  administration  of  digitalis  is  objectionable  in  any 
form  of  cardiac  disease,  and  in  pericarditis  is  especially  so.  The 
real  indication  for  its  use  in  this  affection  is  not  merely  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  l)ut  feebleness,  together  with  rapidity.  Therefore, 
should  the  unchecked  tachycardia  begin  at  length  to  tell  on  the 
heart,  or  should  the  organ  furnish  signs  of  dangerous  dilatation 
with  scantiness  of  urine  and  other  evidences  of  visceral  conges- 
tion, then  it  is  well  to  prescribe  digitalis.  The  hypodermic  ad- 
ministration of  digitalin  does  not  seem  to  me  so  reliable  or  effec- 
tive as  the  internal  use  of  a  fat-free  tincture,  or  of  the  infusion 
in  moderate  doses,  10  drops  of  the  former  and  a  tables])oonful  of 
the  latter  to  an  adult,  and  to  a  child  a  proportionately  smaller 
amount  every  four  to  six  hours. 

Strychnine  is  a  heart-tonic  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
this  stage.  Its  dose  does  not  need  to  be  large  at  first,  perhaps  ^ 
if  the  patient  is  grown,  3  or  4  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  by 
the  mouth,  but  under  the  skin  is  preferable,  since  its  action  is 
more  direct  and  powerful. 

There  is  always  a  more  or  less  pronounced  tendency  to  con- 
gestion in  pericarditis,  the  liver  feeling  the  brunt  of  the  attack, 
and  hence  being  usually  palpable.  Consequently  it  is  well  to  re- 
lieve visceral  and  portal  congestion  by  a  mild  daily  laxative,  calo- 
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iiiel  or  a  saline  aperit'iiT  Avator.  Vigorous  depleting  measures  in 
the  inriammatorv  stage  are  harmful,  however,  rather  than  bene- 
ficial, and  should  be  reserved  against  the  time  when  fluid  accumu- 
lation occasions  distress. 

Food  nmst  be  light  and  nutritious,  consisting  largely  of  milk 
and  nourishing  soups  and  broths,  into  which  a  raw  egg  has  been 
dropped.  If  fever  is  not  high,  and  the  patient's  condition  de- 
mands heartier  food,  this  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  chicken, 
ra\v  oysters,  a  bird,  or  a  small  piece  of  carefully  broiled  beefsteak, 
w'ith  toast  or  light  biscuit.  An  occasional  eggnog  is  also  excellent. 
It  is  better  to  feed  these  patients  often  and  in  small  amounts  than 
to  supply  them  with  a  hearty  meal  only  3  times  a  day.  Pure 
or  slightly  acidulated  water  should  be  given  freely  so  long  as 
fever  and  thirst  are  present.  It  also  promotes  excretion  and  pro- 
tects the  kidneys  from  the  injurious  effects  of  toxins.  In  most 
cases  skilful  nursing  is  far  more  necessary  and  l)eneficial  than 
medication. 

Treatment  in  the  Stage  of  Effusion. — With  the  appearance  of 
exudation  and  abatement  of  active  inflammation,  symptoms  of 
pressure  supervene  and  demand  attention.  The  object  of  man- 
agement is  now  threefold:  (1)  to  restrict  the  rapidity  and  amount 
of  eifusion,  (2)  to  aid  the  heart  in  its  attempt  to  maintain  circula- 
tion, (3)  to  promote  removal  of  the  exudate  by  absorption  or  other- 
wise. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  possess  any  means  of 
limiting  the  amount  of  eifusion,  since  Ave  have  no  criterion  by 
which  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  measures  employed  in  any  given 
case.  A  single  large  blister  or  a  succession  of  smaller  ones  over 
the  prascordia  is  recommended  by  some  authors;  but  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  the  withdrawal  of  serum  in  anywise  diminishes 
the  amount  poured  out  in  the  sac?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  exudate,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  effusion,  we  must  restrain  the  activity  of 
the  inflammatory  process.  Measures  to  this  end  have  already  been 
discussed,  and  although  undoubtedly  they  should  be  employed, 
their  utility  is  open  to  doubt.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  object  of  treatment. 

In  some  cases  eifusion  takes  place  with  such  rapidity  and  in- 
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duces  such  urgent  pressure-symptoms  that  surgical  interference 
has  to  be  resorted  to  without  dehiy.  !More  often,  however,  indi- 
cations of  pressure  ai)])ear  slowly,  and  time  is  afforded  for  a  trial 
of  medicinal  treatment. 

Absolute  red  is  now  imperative,  and  the  patient,  if  old  enough, 
must  be  advised  of  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  any  sudden 
movement,  lest  it  occasion  fatal  syncope.  He  should  be  supported 
in  a  semi-recumbent  posture  by  a  bed-rest  or  pillows,  and  he  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  up  to  take  nourishment  or  medicine.  He 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  heart. 

The  state  of  the  circulation,  as  shown  by  pulse  and  venous 
engorgement,  is  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  so  long  as  the  quality 
and  rate  of  the  pulse  remain  good,  strychnine  may  be  the  only 
heart-tonic  recpiired.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  pulse  shows  dicro- 
tism  or  irregularity  in  force,  size,  and  fi'cciuency,  tincture  of  fat- 
free  digitalis  must  be  ordered  in  doses  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
patient — to  an  adult  10  drops  every  four  to  six  hours. 

The  daily  quantity  of  urine  should  be  accurately  noted,  and  in 
these  cases  a  pronounced  falling  off  of  its  amount  is  an  indication 
for  digitalis,  even  though  the  pulse  remains  fairly  good. 

Careful  examination  of  the  liver  will  always  detect  more  or 
less  engorgement  of  this  organ.  Palpation  of  the  liver  is  often 
painful  or  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  abdominal  distention,  but 
we  know  by  experience  and  deduction  that  stasis  within  the  por- 
tal system  is  taking  place,  and  hence  hydragogue  cathartics  form 
an  important,  nay  an  indispensable,  part  of  our  therapeutic  meas- 
ures in  this  stage.  By  depleting  the  portal  system  catharsis  aids 
in  maintaining  the  venous  circulation.  Instead  of  weakening  the 
patient,  it  adds  materially  to  his  comfort  by  lessening  epigastric 
pain  and  relieving  abdominal  pressure. 

Sleep  should  be  induced  b}'  a  hypnotic,  for  nothing  will  more 
surely  tend  to  exhaust  the  nervous  system  than  insomnia.  I  have 
sometimes  found  that  the  addition  of  a  |-  or  ^  grain  of  codeine  to 
a  sulphonal  powder  insures  the  action  of  the  latter.  At  this  stage 
morphine  or  a  preparation  of  opium  is  to  be  given  with  very  great 
caution.  It  may  be  indicated  by  dyspncpa  or  restlessness,  but 
actual  danger  attends  the  administration  of  the  drug,  through  its 
depression  of  the  respiratory  centres.     If  it  be  given  to  allay  the 
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dyspncra,  atropia  slittuld  always  be  added  to  the  morphine,  because 
of  its  well-known  effect  in  deepening  respiration. 

The  passive  congestion  within  the  abdominal  cavity  impairs 
digestion  and  lessens  absori)tion,  yet  nourishment  is  imperatively 
demanded,  both  by  the  nerve-centres  and  heart-muscle.  Only  such 
food  should  be  given  as  can  be  easily  assimilated,  and  as  but  a 
snuiU  amount  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  it  should  be  concentrated 
and  highly  nutritious.  Some  of  the  prepared  foods  will  now  be 
found  to  be  of  great  service. 

When  by  the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia,  if  that  has  existed,  it 
is  judged  that  the  active  inflammatory  process  has  ceased,  or  when 
repeated  examinations  of  the  heart  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
effusion  is  stationary,  the  query  naturally  arises,  What  means  are 
to  be  employed  for  its  removal  (  Shall  an  attempt  be  made  to 
promote  this  by  absorption,  or  shall  paracentesis  pericardii  be  per- 
formed? This  brings  up  the  question,  is  absorption  of  the  effu- 
sion possible  ?  Clinical  experience  certainly  gives  an  affirmative 
answer.  Theoretically,  absorption  of  the  exudation  may  be  hin- 
dered or  prevented  by  an  abundant  coating  of  fibrin  over  the 
surface  of  the  pericardium  whereby  the  fluid  cannot  reach  the 
lymphatic  spaces,  or  in  consequence  of  great  venous  stasis  the 
lymphatic  vessels  may  be  surcharged,  and  the  flow  in  them  be 
too  sluggish  to  promote  active  absorption.  Xevertheless,  particu- 
larly in  rheumatic  cases,  experience  affords  abundant  proof  of 
the  frequent,  even  rapid,  absorption  of  extensive  pericardial 
effusion. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  physician  is  culpable  who  refuses  to 
make  the  attempt  at  least  to  carry  off  the  fluid  by  a  resort  to 
diuretic  and  cathartic  remedies.  A  great  degree  of  venous  stasis 
often  neutralizes  the  effect  of  diuretics  until  congestion  within  the 
renal  veins  has  been  relieved  by  resort  to  hydragogue  cathartics. 
The  two  classes  of  remedies  should  be  conjoined  therefore.  In  my 
opinion,  the  infusion  of  digitalis  affords  the  best  means  of  estab- 
lishing free  diuresis.  A  tablespoonful  to  begin  with  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  an  adult  every  four  hours,  while  the  patient  also 
receives  daily  some  unirritating  cathartic,  capable  of  inducing  a 
number  of  copious  watery  stools.  I  have  seen  truly  astonishing 
results  follow  such  a  plan  of  treatment.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven  years  with  mitral  regurgitation  of 
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rheumatic  origin,  in  a  state  of  perfect  compensation,  who  had  been 
under  occasional  observation  for  a  year. 

On  May  9,  1899,  he  developed  what  appeared  to  be  a  mild  case 
of  follicular  tonsillitis,  for  which  he  received  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Three  days  later  he  was  reported  not  so  well,  and  at  my 
visit  that  same  day  he  was  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  101°  F. 
He  complained  of  vague  pains  in  the  knees,  which  were  not  red- 
dened or  swollen,  but  showed  an  erythema.  As  the  attack  was  un- 
doubtedly rheumatic,  salicylate  of  soda  was  ordered,  and  as  the  boy 
lived  in  a  suburb  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  local  physician.  !May 
28th  I  was  asked  to  see  him  again,  when  a  priccordial  fremitus, 
wdiich  disappeared  upon  pressure,  and  a  soft  to-and-fro  murmur, 
quite  diiferent  from  his  endocardial  one,  with  which  I  was  so 
familiar,  left  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  acute  ])ericarditis. 
The  attending  physii'ian  stated  that  these  friction-murmurs  had 
developed  a  few  days  pre^■i- 
ously.  By  June  5th  the  actual 
increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  gave  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  effusion,  though 
the  cardiac  impulse  and  fric- 
tion-sounds still  persisted  over 
the  body  of  the  organ.  Py- 
rexia was  moderate,  pulse  120, 
of  good  quality,  and  respira- 
tions were  accelerated.  An 
ice-bag  had  been  worn  most 
of  the  time  since  May  28tli, 
although  pain  had  at  no  time 
been  a  very  marked  feature. 
From  noAV  on  the  exudation 
increased  steadily  in  amount 
until,  by  June  28th,  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  cardiac  dulness  reached  from  just  within  the 
right  nipple,  quite  to  the  left  axillary  line,  far  outside  the  easily 
located  apex-beat  (see  Fig.  20). 

The  persistence  of  the  pericardial  rub,  somewhat  less  intense, 
to  be  sure,  together  w'ith  palpable  cardiac  impulse  over  the  body 
of  the  heart,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  heart-sounds  and  of  the 


Fig.  20. — Apex-beat  anu  Akea  ok  Cardiac 
Dulness  in  Case  of  Pericarditis  with 

Efftsiox. 
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mitral  regurgitant  iiuirnuir,  were  thoitght  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  adhesions  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ  and  to  have 
prevented  the  effused  fluid  from  covering  over  the  heart.  That 
the  effusion  was  considerable  was  evinced  by  the  great  distention 
of  the  sac  laterally  and  downward,  by  great  pressure  upon  the 
lungs,  and  pronounced  circulatory  embarrassment.  There  were 
marked  cyanosis,  distention  of  the  superficial  veins,  great  enlarge- 
ment and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  and  slight  ankle  oedema.  Respi- 
rations were  48,  pulse  146,  small,  and  dicrotic,  but  still  regular. 
Salicylate  of  soda  had  been  discontinued  upon  appearance  of  the 
effusion,  lest  it  might  too  greatly  depress  the  heart,  and  as  the 
scanty  urine  was  highly  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  citrate  of 
potash  had  been  substituted.  As  digitalis  and  mild  cathartics  had 
failed  to  appreciably  diminish  the  amount  of  effusion,  surgical 
interference  was  decided  upon. 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  puncture  was  left  to  me,  and,  be- 
lieving that  in  consequence  of  adhesions  over  the  front  of  the 
heart  the  exudation  could  be  most  surely  reached  at  some  lateral 

point,  I  selected  the  fifth  left 
interspace,  between  the  apex- 
impulse  and  the  outer  margin 
of  flatness  (Fig.  21).  Accord- 
ingly the  surgeon  introduced 
his  trocar  in  that  situation  and 
obtained  fluid.  This  was  dis- 
tinctly bloody  in  appearance 
and  so  surprised  the  operator 
that  after  permitting  an  ounce 
or  two  to  flow  he  withdrew  his 
cannula  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  significance  of  the 
blood.  We  concluded  it  was  a 
hiTpmorrhagic  effusion,  and  ad- 
vised a  fresh  tapping.  This 
was  now  objected  to  by  the 
parents  on  the  ground  that 
once  at  a  time  was  enough, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  procedure  was  deferred.  It  was  never 
repeated,  however,  and  because  of  the  following  considerations: 


•21. — The  Various  Sites  for  Pixcti  re 
IN  Paracentesis  Pericardii. 
Dotted  line  indicates  course  of  internal  mam 
mary  artery. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  absorption  Mas  believed  to  lie  in  the  enor- 
mous congestion  within  the  portal  system,  and  the  boy's  dis- 
tress was  due  not  so  much  to  pressure  from  the  effusion  as  to 
the  extreme  stasis  within  the  abdomen.  Tapping  the  pericar- 
dium might  relieve  the  heart,  but  with  all  the  conditions  pres- 
ent in  the  mitral  regurgitation  for  the  nuuntenance  of  hepatic 
engorgement  it  could  not  materially  improve  the  state  of  things 
in  the  portal  system.  Consequently,  with  the  heart-muscle  show- 
ing no  very  threatening  signs  of  failure,  it  was  thought  best  to 
make  one  last  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  stasis  Avithin  the  hepatic 
vessels.  Accordingly  a  drachm  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
Epsom  salts  was  ordered  hourly  until  it  began  to  exert  effect. 
At  the  same  time  a  drachm  of  the  fresh  infusions  of  digitalis 
made  from  English  leaves  was  prescribed  every  four  hours.  The 
results  were  astonishing.  Several  doses  of  the  magnesia  sul- 
phate were  taken  next  morning  without  any  very  marked  effects 
upon  the  bowels,  \>\\t  instead  the  kidneys  began  to  act,  and  in 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  diuresis  amounted  to  something  like 
8  quarts.  Xot  only  did  the  patient's  dyspnoea  lessen,  but  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  began  promptly  to  diminish  in  size,  the 
liver  became  softer  and  less  tender,  and  the  patient's  improvement 
was  clearly  noticeable  even  to  his  parents.  The  salts  were  con- 
tinued daily,  though  with  gradually  diminishing  amounts.  After 
two  or  three  days  sirup  of  squills  was  added  to  the  infusion  of 
digitalis,  and  the  progress  towards  recovery  continued  without  in- 
terruption. This  little  patient  lived  nearly  three  years,  and  then 
died  from  a  fresh  pericarditis,  with  signs  of  dilatation,  but  not 
effusion. 

Some  are  sceptical  concerning  the  efficacy  of  medicinal  treat- 
ment in  promoting  absorption,  basing  their  objections  on  the  fact 
that  absorption  sometimes  sets  in  spontaneously,  even  after  the 
pericardial  effusion  has  remained  stationary  for  some  time. 
IsTevertheless,  in  this  case,  the  change  for  the  better  began  so  soon 
after  the  administration  of  the  magnesium-salt  that  I  believe  it 
can  be  justly  regarded  as  an  instance  of  propter  hoc,  not  post  hoc. 
Unfortunately,  the  result  of  therapeutic  measures  is  not  always  so 
brilliant  as  was  this.  The  effusion  persists  in  spite  of  hydragogue 
cathartics  and  diuretics,  or  the  exudation  takes  place  so  rapidly 
and  copiously  that  it  threatens  to  overpower  the  heart  before  time 
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is  allowed  for  rc^niedies  to  exert  their  effect.  In  either  event  the 
perieardiuni  ought  to  be  tapped,  and  it  is  best  not  to  delay.  It 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  indication 
for  paracentesis  in  such  cases,  but  earlv  in  the  disease  I  see  no 
call  for  surgical  interference  so  long  as  alarming  pressure-symp- 
toms do  not  supervene. 

Sites  for  Puncture. — Properly  performed,  this  oi)eratiou  is 
safe,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  afford  prompt  relief,  one  should  always 
stand  ready  to  tap  whenever  such  intervention  is  indicated.  The 
indications  are  not  always  found  in  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  rapid- 
ity of  the  pulse;  these  symptoms  are  present  in  all  cases  of  peri- 
cardial effusion  of  considerable  amount,  but  indications  are  present 
whenever  the  heart  shows  evidence  of  dangerous  w^eakness  by  syn- 
co})al  attacks  and  intermittence,  or  when  sufficient  time  having 
been  given  for  s])ontaneous  recovery,  or  for  absorption  through 
medicinal  treatment,  these  do  not  take  place.  Paracentesis  being 
decided  on,  it  only  remains  to  select  a  suitable  point  for  punc- 
ture. Various  sites  (see  Fig.  21)  are  recommended,  and  all  aim 
at  reaching  the  fluid  most  readily  without  fear  of  wounding  the 
heart,  internal  mammary  artery,  or  other  structures. 

The  point  most  usually  recommended  is  in  the  fifth  left  inter- 
costal space  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  internal  mammary  artery. 
As  this  passes  downward  from  4  to  ^  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
sternum,  the  needle  may  be  introduced  either  very  close  to  the 
sternal  border,  so  as  to  be  between  it  and  the  vessel,  or  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery  1  inch  or  more  from  the  bone.  Rotch  pre- 
fers the  fifth  right  interspace  close  to  the  sternum,  since  at  this 
point  the  sac  is  sure  to  be  distended,  even  should  the  amount  of 
fluid  prove  smaller  than  is  anticipated.  Shattuck  has  punctured 
in  the  fifth  left  space,  1  to  2  inches  outside  the  nipple-line,  just 
within  the  left  lateral  border  of  cardiac  dulness,  where,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  advised  tapping  in  the  case  narrated,  although  at  the 
time  I  was  not  aware  of  Shattuck's  recommendation.  The  objec- 
tion urged  against  this  site  is  the  possibility  of  w^ounding  the 
pleura  at  this  point.  This  is^  of  course,  a  cogent  reason,  yet  if 
the  sac  is  greatly  distended  it  will  have  pushed  the  border  of  the 
left  lung  well  aside,  and  the  pericardium  will  occupy  the  region 
normally  filled  by  the  lung.  In  my  case  fluid  was  readily  reached, 
and  the  surgeon  w-as  confident  he  did  not  touch  the  pleura.     An- 
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other  point  at  whit-li  the  sac  can  often  be  safelv  pierced  in  cases 
of  extensive  effnsion  is  in  the  angle  between  the  left  margin  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages.  'Ibe  tiuid 
tends  to  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  and  consequently 
weighs  down  the  dinpliragni  and  left  Idlx'  of  the  liver,  so  that  if 
the  needle  is  thrust  upward  and  backward  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  wounding  the  diaphragm.  For  additional  particulars 
concerning  paracentesis,  as  well  as  incision  of  the  pericardium, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  surgery. 

Whether  all  the  effusion  possible  is  to  be  withdrawn,  or 
whether  only  a  portion,  suthcient  to  lessen  the  pressure  and  favour 
subsequent  absorption  of  the  remainder,  is  a  nuuter  that  must  ue 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Personally,  I  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  whole  or  of  as  much  as  can  be  taken  without  danger 
of  the  heart  coming  in  contact  wdtli  the  point  of  the  needle. 

Theoretical  considerations  suggest  the  expediency  of  following 
the  operation  by  the  administration  of  diuretics  and  heart-tonics. 
The  latter  include  digitalis  and  its  congeners,  which  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  heart-muscle  wliik'  at  the  same  time  they  increase 
pressure  in  the  renal  artery,  and  thus  re-enforce  any  other  diu- 
retic remedies.  The  employment  of  such  agents  serves  to  deplete 
visceral  congestion  and  to  thus  enhance  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  wbich  is  the  origimd  cause  of  the  stasis. 

The  treatment  of  purulent  effusion  should  be  surgical.  Should 
the  nature  of  the  primary  infection  and  symptoms  of  more  or  less 
pronounced  septicaemia  suggest  that  the  pericarditis  is  suppura- 
tive, the  character  of  the  exudate  should  be  determined  by  explora- 
tory puncture,  and  if  this  prove  to  be  pus,  it  should  be  evacuted 
without  delay  in  accordance  with  proper  surgical  methods.  Lil- 
ienthal,  of  ~^ew  York,  re])orted  liefore  the  Xew  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  a  case  of  suppurative  pericarditis,  occurring  in  a  lad 
who  was  recovering  from  ])neumonia,  affecting  three  lobes.  Eight- 
een ounces  of  pus  were  withdraAvn  at  the  time  of  the  exploratory 
puncture,  and  40  more  at  the  time  the  sac  was  cut  down  upon  and 
opened.  The  pus  contained  numerous  pneumococci.  The  tem- 
perature had  been  irregularly  intermittent.  Complete  recovery 
followed  the  operation.     Eucaine  was  used  as  a  local  anaesthetic. 

Hcemorrhagic  effusion  is  to  be  managed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  treatment  of  the  sero-iibrinous  form,  no  spe- 
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cial  indication  for  treatment  being  presented  by  the  bloody  charac- 
ter of  the  effusion.  Xo  great  effect  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
from  either  medical  x)r  surgical  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  affection  is  associated  with  a  serious  blood-state  or  dyscrasia, 
and  measures  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  these  latter. 

The  subsequent  management  of  a  patient  convalescing  from 
acute  pericarditis  consists  in  such  measures  as  will  rapidly  restore 
the  general  health  and  heart-tone  in  the  hope  that  the  organ  may 
not  be  left  seriously  damaged.  We  possess  no  means  of  either 
preventing  adhesions  or  promoting  the  absorption  of  fibrinous 
deposits. 


CIIAPTEK    II 

CHRONIC    PERICARDITIS 

Sy\.  :  Adherent  Pericardium,  Synechia  Pericardii,  Concretio  Pericardii 
sen  Concretio  Cordis 

Chronic  pericarditis  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups: 
(1)  That  in  which  it  involves  only  the  two  layers  of  the  sac,  jicri- 
carditis  interna  chronica,  and  (2)  that  in  which  the  process  in- 
volves both  the  pericardium  and  mediastinum,  'pericarditis  in- 
terna et  externa  chronica.  In  both  of  these  forms  inflammation 
results  in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  binds  the  parts 
more  or  less  closely  and  extensively  together.  There  is  still  an- 
other much  rarer  form  in  which  the  chronic  inflammation  is  asso- 
ciated with  serous  distention  of  the  sac,  and  is  termed  therefore 
chronic  pericarditis  with  effusion. 

Adherent  pericardium  is  the  term  most  commonly  applied  by 
English  wa'iters  to  the  first  form,  while  the  second  is  knowTi  as 
chronic  adhesive  {s.  fibrous,  s.  indurative)  medlastinopericarditis. 
Adherent  pericardium  has  long  l)een  recognised  by  pathologists, 
but,  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  its  diagnosis,  escaped  clinical  recog- 
nition, although  it  is  a  comparatively  frequent  post-mortem  find- 
ing. Out  of  86  cases  of  heart-disease  examined  after  death  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  from  1890  to  1893,  there  were,  according  to 
John  Broadbent,  31  instances  of  adherent  pericardium. 

Although,  according  to  Roberts,  Sir  Samuel  Wilks  had  fre- 
quently called  attention  both  pathologically  and  clinically  to  the 
existence  of  chronic  fibrous  thickening  within  the  mediastinum 
and  involving  the  pericardium,  chronic  indurative  medlastino- 
pericarditis M-as  first  systematically  described  by  Kussmaul  in 
1873.  In  1894  Harris,  of  ;^^anchester,  added  another  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  and  collected  all  the  published  eases. 
For  much  of  what  will  be  said  in  the  following  pages  I  wish  to 
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express  aekiutwlediiiucnT  to  lljii'ris's  nionogrnpli,  and  to  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  stinnilns  derived  therefrom.  It  has  en- 
abled nie  to  give  more  intelligent  and  discriminating  study  to  the 
cases  which  have  come  to  my  notice.  I  now  systematically  look 
for  indications  of  chronic  mediastinopericarditis,  and  discover 
them  many  times  when  otherwise  I  should  probably  have  over- 
looked them.  Unfortunately,  ante-mortem  observations  of  several 
j)ronounc(Hl  cases  have  been  made  in  which  post-mortem  corrobora- 
tion of  the  diagnosis  has  been  denied.  Several  instructive  and 
typical  instances  will  be  narrated  in  these  pages.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  indebtedness  to  John  Broadbent's  monograph  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  to  Friedel  Pick's  paper,  Pericarditic  Pseudo- 
cirrhosis  of  the  Liver,  in  which  is  particularly  discussed  the  effects 
on  the  liver  and  the  production  of  ascites. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomical  changes  found 
in  chronic  pericarditis  are  almost  always  the  result  of  previous 
acute  inflammation.  The  more  common  form  is  the  result  of  the 
organization  of  the  fibrinous  exudate  of  an  ordinary  plastic  peri- 
carditis. This  process  may  begin  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  acute  inflammation.  It  is  essentially  a  conservative 
process,  tending  to  make  good  the  damage  wrought  by  the  inflam- 
mation. This  is  brought  about  by  the  conversion  of  the  inflam- 
matory exudate  into  a  granulation-tissue,  and  finally  into  fibrous 
cicatrical  tissue. 

The  deeper  layers  of  the  exudate  are  first  invaded  by  newly 
forming  blood-vessels  and  connective-tissue  cells  with  numy  leuco- 
cytes, W'hich  form  the  granulation-tissue.  This  gradually  grows 
into  and  replaces  the  entire  exudate,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
development  of  intercellular  substance  converts  it  into  the  glisten- 
ing, white  cicatrix.  If  during  this  process  the  two  layers  of  the 
pericardium  are  in  contact,  union  takes  place  and  the  cicatriza- 
tion produces  firm  adhesion  betAveen  the  opposing  surfaces.  These 
adhesions  may  be  general  or  local,  varying  with  the  extent  of  the 
original  process,  and  with  the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time  of 
organization  of  the  exudate. 

When  the  adhesion  is  circumscribed  it  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  ])arts  of  the  sac  where  the  motion  is  the  least,  most 
frequently,  then,  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  about  the  great  vessels^ 
less  often  at  the  apex  or  at  the  borders  of  the  organ.     When  adhe- 
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sion  does  not  occur,  the  formation  of  scar-tissue  produces  glisten- 
ing white  areas  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  which  show  where 
the  previous  inflammation  existed.  These  are  the  so-called  milk- 
spots  or  maculce  tendinice. 

An  intermediate  condition  between  this  and  the  synechia  peri- 
cardii, or  completely  adherent  pericardium,  is  that  shown  when 
slight  circumscril)ed  adhesions  have  been  partially  or  completely 
torn  apart  by  the  motion  of  the  heart,  producing  string-like  pro- 
cesses of  fibrous  tissue  that  may  connect  the  two  surfaces,  or  nuiy, 
in  rare  cases,  hang  loose  in  the  pericardial  sac.  When  the  layers 
are  not  adherent,  in  rare  cases  fluid  is  found  in  the  sac. 

The  layei's  of  the  pericardium  may  be  adherent  with  but  slight 
thickening,  but  it  is  the  rule  to  find  considerable  increase  in 
fibrous  tissue,  especialh^  in  the  chronic  tuberculous  form,  where 
it  may  become  extreme. 

Calcification  may  occur,  especially  following  a  purulent  peri- 
carditis, the  pus  becoming  first  inspissated,  and  then  impregnated 
with  lime-salts.  Such  calcareous  plates  may  be  isolated,  or  may 
form  a  complete  investment  for  the  heart,  resembling  a  coat  of 
mail  (Ziegier).  In  this  case  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  permitted 
by  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  calcareous  mass. 

Chronic  pericarditis  is  often  associated  Avitli  chronic  endocar- 
ditis, for  the  reason  that  they  both  often  have  the  same  rheumatic 
origin.  Moreover,  chronic  valvular  disease  seems  to  predispose 
to  pericardial  inflammation. 

Secondary  to  the  pericarditis  are  usually  found  more  or  less 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  degeneration  of  the 
myocardium,  which  probably  are  the  result  of  the  mechanical  hin- 
drance to  the  heart's  action,  and  also  of  the  visceral  changes  that 
are  always  the  result  of  long-standing  circulatory  disturbance. 

Also  associated  with  the  chronic  pericarditis  may  be  an  indura- 
tive mediastinitis.  It  may  exist  alone,  but  its  more  frequent  oc- 
currence in  combination  with  indurative  pericarditis  renders  it 
appropriate  to  consider  it  here.  It  consists  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum, 
which  binds  together  the  structures  contained  therein,  and  is  often 
associated  with  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium. 
This  development  of  fibrous  tissue  results  either  from  an  extension 
of  a  chronic  pericarditis  through  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
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cardiiim,  or  from  a  elironic  proliferative  inflammation  of  the  me- 
diastinnm  itself,  either  alone  or  associated  with  pericarditis.  Ex- 
tensive tibrons  adhesions  may  hind  the  heart-sac  inseparably  to 
the  diaphragm,  or  the  sac  may  be  united  to  the  anterior  chest-wall, 
to  the  plenrsp,  oesophagus,  spinal  column,  or  to  all  these  structures. 
In  some  instances  the  contents  of  the  mediastinum  are  so  matted 
together  by  dense  fibrous  tissue  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
"without  laceration  of  the  organs. 

When  such  extensive  adhesions  exist  they  may  be  found  to 
form  but  a  part  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  or  proliferative  process 
which  has  led  to  extensive  or  general  adhesions  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  pletira,  or  between  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm. 

In  exceptional  cases  fibrous  adhesions  have  formed  only  at  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels,  and  have  led  to  partial  or  complete  oblit- 
eration of  the  superior  vena  cava,  either  alone  (Roberts),  or  in 
combination  with  involvement  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  or  the  ascending  aorta  (Kussraaul).  At  the  present 
writing  I  have  under  observation  a  female  patient,  in  whom,  to 
jitdge  from  physical  signs,  chronic  mediastinopericardial  adhe- 
sions have  led  to  such  retraction  of  the  borders  of  the  lungs  that 
the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  uncovered.  The  apex- 
beat  is  held  immovably  fixed  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space, 
anterior  axillary  line.  The  normal  excursion  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  in  front  are  entirely  abolished,  and  the  respiration  is 
of  purely  costal  type. 

The  secondary  effects  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  heart,  as  in  the  simple  adherent  pericardium.  As  the 
disease  is  usually  combined  with  chronic  valvular  disease,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this,  and 
how  much  to  the  fixation  of  the  pericardium  in  the  production  of 
the  great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  found  in  these  cases.  The 
changes  in  the  lungs  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  brown  induration 
are  due  partly  to  the  j^assive  hypertemia  secondary  to  the  cardiac 
disease,  and  partly  to  the  retraction  and  immobility  of  the  lungs 
incident  to  the  pleuro-pericardial  or  associated  pleuritic  adhesions. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  generally  present,  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  ascites  so  frequently  observed  as  a  terminal  event. 
There  may  be  also  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  capsule  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  and  more  or  less  evidence  within  the  abdom- 
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inal  cavity  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  general  serositis  or  pro- 
liferative inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes. 

Chronic  Pericarditis  with  Ejfusion. — This  form  of  pericardial 
disease  is  but  rarely  encountered ;  when,  however,  it  does  exist, 
it  may  be  considered  to  have  originated  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1) 
It  mav  start  as  an  acute  attack,  which,  instead  of  under<>oing 
complete  subsidence,  suffers  repeated  exacerbations,  and  finally 
merges  into  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  (2)  In  consequence 
of  the  mildness  of  the  infection  the  pericarditis  assumes  a  slowly 
progressive  character  from  the  beginning,  at  no  time  manifesting 
a  tendency  to  undergo  arrest.  In  the  former  class  the  exudation 
fluctuates  in  amount  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation  abates,  and  partial  absorption  occurs,  or  ac- 
cording as  fresh  infection  occurs  the  inflammatory  process  again 
rekindles.  In  the  second  class,  chronic  from  the  outset,  effusion 
accumulates  slowly,  and  either  remains  stationary,  after  having 
reached  a  certain'  degree,  or  tends  to  gradually  increase.  This 
form  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  said  to  be  observed  chiefly  in 
elderly  or  aged  individuals,  and  to  be  associated  with  chronic 
nephritis.  Koberts  expresses  the  ojiinion  that  such  cases  can  be 
differentiated  only  with  great  difliculty  from  instances  of  hydro- 
pericardium,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  chronic 
pericarditis  originated  in  a  simple  serous  transudation.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  quite  unlikely  unless  the  originally  serous  effusion 
becomes  infected  by  pus-cocci,  in  which  event  it  would  likely  be 
transformed  into  pyopericardium. 

Etiology. — Chronic  pericarditis  is  in  most  instances  of  either 
rheumatic  or  tuberculous  origin,  the  inflammation  having  been 
slowly  progressive  from  the  start.  In  other  cases  an  acute  process 
passes  into  a  chronic  one,  which  exhibits  no  tendency  to  abate- 
ment, but  persists  for  years  with  repeated  exacerbations  of  the 
inflammation.  This  is  the  case  particularly  with  the  form  \vhich, 
starting  in  the  sac,  spreads  to  the  mediastinum,  and  ultimately 
becomes  a  chronic  fibrous  mediastinopericarditis. 

In  some  cases  a  mediastinitis  is  first  set  up  and  subsequently 
invades  the  pericardium.  This  last  form  may  originate  as  either 
a  chronic  or  acute  mediastinitis,  which  is  set  up  by  disease  of  the 
bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands,  malignant  tumours,  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  pleura  or  glands,  pneumonia,  or  by  trauma. 
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The  disease  is  most  frequently  observed  in  yonna;  adults  and 
in  children.  Of-  22  cases  collected  by  Harris  in  which  autopsy 
was  held,  only  2  occurred  in  persons  past  thirty,  while  1)  were 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Several  instances  have  been  re- 
ported of  its  post-mortem  discovery  in  infants.  According  to  Har- 
ris, chronic  indurative  mediastinopericarditis  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  males  than  females,  20  out  of  25  cases  having  belonged 
to  the  former  sex. 

Symptoms. — ]\Iany  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  run  an 
absuluteiy  latent  course,  and  are  only  discovered  on  the  autopsy 
table.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  circulatory  and 
respiratory  embarrassment,  and  are  attributed  to  dilatation  or  to 
an  associated  valvular  disease.  In  a  third  series  of  cases  the 
synechia  pericardii  is  overlooked  owing  to  the  development  of 
ascites  and  other  symptoms  of  hepatic  cirrhosis.  For  the  most 
part  the  last-mentioned  class  of  cases  belongs  to  what  has  been 
described  as  chronic  adhesive  mediastinopericarditis. 

The  explanation  of  these  clinical  differences  is  not  always 
clear,  but  probably  depends  upon  several  factors.  If  the  pericar- 
dial adhesions  are  of  limited  extent  they  may  produce  no  appre- 
ciable secondary  effects  on  the  heart  or  circulation,  but  if  they 
lead  to  total  obliteration  of  the  sac,  and  particularly  if  this  latter 
is  also  bound  to  some  of  the  surrounding  structures,  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy is  likely  to  result,  which,  if  slight,  is  not  recognised  clinic- 
ally and  does  not  occasion  symptoms  of  embarrassed  circula- 
tion. If,  however,  the  heart  is  dilated  as  well  as  hypertrophied, 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  more  or  less  inadequate  with  resulting  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  symptoms.  The  enlargement  of  the  organ 
may  be  recognised,  but  not  its  cause,  and  the  condition  is  perhaps 
considered  cardiac  myasthenia  or  even  chronic  myocarditis. 

Sir  William  Broadbent  is  of  the  opinion  that  pericardial  adhe- 
sions lead  most  frequently  to  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  in 
consequence  of  the  relative  tliinness  of  its  wall,  while  others  main- 
tain that  the  entire  heart  is  hypertrophied.  The  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  hypertrophy  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  is  difficult  of 
satisfactory  explanation,  but  is  due  in  some  way  to  the  hampering 
of  the  heart's  work. 

In  most  instances  conditions  are  present  which  easily  account 
for  the  cardiac  hypertrophy.     Chronic  valvular  disease  and  adher- 
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ent  pericardium  cooxist,  or  the  heart  is  restricted  in  its  fuii('ti<jii 
by  adhesions  between  it  and  surrounding  parts  (chronic  adhesive 
mediastinoi^ericarditis).  In  still  other  instances  the  effects  of  a 
valve  lesion  are  intensified  by  niediastinopericardial  adhesions. 
In  any  case  the  pericarditis  either  prevents  the  establishment  of 
adequate  compensation  or  occasions  premature  loss  of  such  com- 
pensation as  may  have  been  attained. 

When  symptoms  eventually  appear  they  may  be  such  as  are 
seen  in  uncomplicated  but  uncompensated  valvular  defects;  ve- 
nous stasis,  hepatic  and  other  visceral  engorgement,  (jedema,  as- 
cites, dyspnoea,  and  cough  with  or  without  expectoration,  which 
may  be  simply  catarrhal  or  bloody,  according  to  the  degree  of  pul- 
monary congestion. 

In  some  cases  without  coexisting  valvular  disease  the  earli- 
est symptoms  are  pal})itation,  eitlier  with  or  without  dyspncea, 
called  forth  by  effort  or  excitement,  and  occasion  much  discom- 
fort and  alarm.  In  such  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  habitually  rapid, 
while  cardiac  impulse  is  exaggerated  in  force  and  extent.  In 
other  cases,  again,  circulatory  disturbance  is  shown  by  digestive 
disorders,  lasting  for  many  years  and  attributed  to  simple  dys- 
pepsia or  chronic  gastritis,  but  never  traced  to  their  proper 
source  because  of  its  obscurity  or  impossible  diagnosis  of  the  peri- 
cardial adhesions.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  nothing  to  distin- 
guish them  from  ordinary  instances  of  cardiac  incomj)etencc  due  to 
dilatation  or  mitral  disease. 

Physical  examination  usually  ■  discloses  hepatic  enlargement, 
and  if  signs  of  heart-disease  are  not  apparent  the  condition  is 
thought  to  be  cirrhosis  of  the  .liver,  either  hypertrophic  or  atro- 
phic, according  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  and  density  or 
smoothness  of  the  organ. 

In  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  displaying  pronounced  en- 
gorgement of  the  liver,  I  have  been  impressed  by  its  peculiar  ob- 
stinacy to  treatment.  The  hepatic  congestion  is  most  difficult  of 
reduction  by  ordinary  methods,  and  displays  a  striking  tendency 
to  recur  so  soon  as  treatment  is  abandoned. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  in  charge  a  patient  whose  mitral 
valve  leaks  and  whose  enormously  enlarged  heart  is  apparently 
<?ompletely  incased  in  fibrous  tissue  that  binds  down  the  organ  on 
all  sides,  so  that  no  amount  of  rest  in  bed  or  digitalis  seems  to 
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reduce  its  size  in  the  least.  The  liver  has  always  been  greatly 
engorged,  extending  for  a  long  time  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilenni,  and  requiring  the  daily  use  of  saline  laxatives  to  relieve 
the  })atient  from  jiain  and  discomfort.  For  the  past  year  the 
organ  has  been  gradually  diminishing  somewhat  in  size  and  in- 
creasing in  thinness  and  hardness.  The  patient  has  experienced 
remarkably  little  dyspnoea  on  effort,  but  is  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
pounding  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  this  sensation  being 
specially  noticeable  in  the  epigastrium.  Of  late,  she  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  cough,  difficult  mucous  expectoration,  and  upon 
several  occasions  slight  haemoptysis.  She  has  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  her  diet,  and  her  urine  and  menses  have  become 
scanty. 

Another  female  patient  with  pronounced  mitral  insufficiency 
has  pericardial  adhesions  that  bind  down  the  left  side  and  base  of 
the  heart,  fixing  the  apex-beat  immovably  in  place,  far  to  the  left 
and  downward,  but  the  border  of  the  right  heart  is  apparently 
free  from  adhesions.  Whereas  the  left  ventricle  never  varies  in 
size  under  any  conditions,  the  right  heart,  as  shown  by  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness,  becomes  dilated  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
rapidity.  The  liver,  which  is  persistently  enlarged,  fluctuates 
somewhat  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  right  heart,, 
but  even  when  at  its  smallest  always  extends  from  2  to  3  inches 
below  the  inferior  costal  margin,  no  matter  how  vigorous  may  be 
the  onslaughts  upon  it  by  means  of  Epsom  salts.  This  patient's 
symptoms  are  not  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  are  those  of  short- 
ness of  breath  and  a  rapid  pounding  action  of  the  heart  and  gen- 
eral weakness.  The  urine  remains  fairly  abundant,  and  the 
menses  are  too  profuse  and  protracted.  She  is  always  promptly 
benefited  by  absolute  rest  in  bed,  a  milk  diet,  cathartics,  and  digi- 
talis, although  this  last-named  agent  never  materially  slows  the 
heart. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  cases  are  those  whose  clinical  fea- 
tures closely  resemble  a  case  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
These  cases,  usually  of  chronic  fibrous  mediastinopericarditis,. 
generally  pursue  a  latent  course  for  many  years,  and  often,  even 
after  symptoms  have  set  in,  are  not  recognised  as  adherent  peri- 
cardium until  they  come  to  autopsy.  Not  onl}^  is  there  a  chronic 
engorgement  of  the  liver,  but  there  is  a  perihepatitis  with  increase 
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of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  In  time  this  fibrous  tissue, 
undergoing  contraction,  causes  a  reduction  in  size  and  marked 
increase  in  the  hardness  of  tlie  liver,  which,  extenrling  below  ihe 
costal  arch  to  a  variable  distance,  feels  thin,  dense,  and  regular, 
the  notch  being  intensified,  and  often  one  lobe  disproportionately 
larger  than  the  other.  It  is  now,  when  the  organ  has  shrunken 
and  grown  dense,  that  symptoms  begin.  The  patient's  attention 
is  first  attracted  by  an  increase  in  the  size  and  firmness  of  his 
abdomen.  In  some  instances  icterus  accompanies  or  even  pre- 
cedes this  increase  of  girth. 

At  length  driven  to  seek  medical  advice,  he  is  discovered  to 
have  slight  icterus  and  ascites,  usually  without  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities.  The  physican  examines  the  heart  and  urine,  detects 
no  heart-disease  and  discovers  no  albumin,  but  perhaps  some  bile. 
The  case  is  put  down  as  one  of  hepatic  cirrhosis.  The  following 
is  an  illustrative  case: 

A  man  of  fifty-five,  who  had  been  intensely  jaundiced  for  near- 
ly two  years,  and  in  August,  1900,  was  tapped  for  ascites,  called 
me  in  consultation  a  short  time  ago.  The  ascites,  which  had  for  a 
time  been  reduced  by  apocynum  cannabinum,  only  to  speedily 
recur,  had  been  again  drawn  ofi^  the  morning  of  the  .day  I  saw  him. 
He  had  had  articular  rheumatism  eighteen  years  before,  but  had 
suffered  no  shortness  of  breath  or  other  discomfort  since.  The 
thin-bordered,  dense,  slightly  granular-feeling  liver  extended  in 
the  median  line  nearly  to  the  umbilicus  and  from  one  costal  arch 
to  the  other,  being  lost  beneath  the  right  ribs,  just  outside  the 
right  mamillary  line.  Owing  to  the  recent  paracentesis,  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  free  from  fluid,  and  there  was  no  oedema.  The 
cardiac  area  was  somewliat  increased  to  the  right  and  downward, 
the  sounds  were  clear  and  strong  and  free  from  murmurs.  The 
rather  tapping  apex-beat  was  in  the  fifth  left  interspace  inside  the 
vertical  nipple-line,  and  there  w^as  a  distinct  though  feeble  pulsa- 
tion in  the  epigastrium.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  interspaces,  be- 
tween the  apex-beat  and  sternum,  and  also  in  the  sulcus  between 
the  ensiform  appendix  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages,  a  systolic  re- 
traction could  be  perceived  both  by  palpation  and  inspection. 
Furthermore,  when  the  patient  was  instructed  to  take  a  slow,  deep 
breath,  the  right  external  jugular  could  be  seen  to  bulge  out  during 
the  inspiratory  effort.     This  distention  was  also  palpable.     Pulsus 
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paradoxus  coiikl  not  be  detenniiu'd.  1  had  no  hesitation  in  mak- 
ing a  diagnosis  of  psendo-atropliie  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  secondary 
to  an  adherent  perieardiinn.  This  patient  died  a  few  weeks 
Liter. 

One  of  the  most  typical  cases,  and  by  the  way  the  first  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw,  was  seen  in  1801  with  Dr.  Christophe.  The 
l»atient  was  a  male,  aged  fifty-two,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health 
nntil  an  attack  of  the  grip  in  February,  1889,  after  which  his 
health  failed  progressively.  Six  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  he  took 
to  the  house  with  dropsy  and  ascites.  The  former  yielded  to  caf- 
feine and  digitalis,  but  the  latter  persisted  until  drawn  oif  by  tap- 
ping the  day  before  I  saw  him.  The  patient  was  in  bed,  of  medi- 
um height,  considerably  emaciated,  and  complained  of  dyspnoea, 

dry  cough,  anorexia,  flatu- 
lence, constipation,  scanty  non- 
albuminous  urine,  pain  in  the 
hepatic  region,  and  insomnia. 
The  lungs  w^ere  negative, 
l»ut  on  examining  the  heart 
the  apex-beat  was  found  to  be 
a  weak  tap  in  the  fifth  left  in- 
terspace on  the  nipple-line  and 
to  be  followed  by  a  distinct 
diastolic  rebound  or  shock, 
while  there  was  in  addition  an 
unmistakable  systolic  reces- 
sion of  the  fifth  interspace, 
from  the  border  of  the  ster- 
num to  a  point  outside  of  the 
apex-impulse.  Cardiac  dul- 
ness  extended  from  the  right  sternal  border  to  ^  an  inch  outside 
the  left  nipple,  and  in  the  mitral  area  was  a  harsh  systolic  mur- 
mur that  was  transmitted  to  mid-axillary  line  (Fig.  22).  Both 
heart-sounds  were  audible,  and  the  second  at  the  apex  was  followed 
by  a  short  diastolic  murmur.  The  inferior  hepatic  border  was 
palpable  2  inches  below  the  costal  arch,  and  was  thin,  hard,  and 
somewhat  irregular.  The  pulse  was  slow,  tense,  and  regular,  and 
there  was  no  icterus. 

The  diagnosis  was  plainly  that  of  mitral  regurgitation  and 
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adherent  pericardimu  with  secondary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and 
ascites. 

The  chronicity  of  such  a  case  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  after 
repeated  tappings  and  prolonged  coniinenient  to  the  house  this 
patient  again  appeared  in  public,  and  was  accidentally  encoun- 
tered by  me  in  the  fall  of  1805.  He  admitted  that  he  was  not  very 
well,  and  that  he  still  had  his  ascites.  He  died  a  few  months  sub- 
sequentl;^.  In  this  interesting  case  cardiac  symptoms  did  not  as- 
sert themselves,  and  the  clinical  history  was  essentially  that  of 
atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  would  ordinarily  pass  for  such. 

The  following  case  is  narrated  because  of  its  interesting  clini- 
cal course  and  instructive  pathological  findings:  Mrs.  M.,  aged 
forty-five,  consulted  me  in  February,  1893,  because  of  an  obsti- 
nate cough  which  had  developed  the  Xovember  previous  and  re- 
sisted treatment.  She  gave  a  history  of  scarlatina  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  of  a  pain,  probably  rheumatic,  in  the  right  hip  almost 
continually  betweeli  her  tenth  and  thirteenth  years.  She  stated, 
also,  that  at  that  time  she  suffered  from  shortness  of  breath  upon 
attempting  to  run  or  go  upstairs,  and  at  such  times  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  faint.  She  thought  her  pulse  had  always  been  irregular, 
since  whenever  she  had  had  occasion  to  require  the  services  of  a 
physican  comment  was  made  upon  its  irregularity.  She  w^as  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  two  years  later  gave  birth  to  her 
only  child,  both  the  pregnancy  and  labour  having  been  uneventful, 
excepting  for  a  mild  "  milk  leg."  Fourteen  years  subsequently 
she  became  a  widow^  She  had  considered  herself  well  except  for 
nervousness  and  attacks  of  neuralgia.  In  the  fall  of  1892  was 
treated  for  pain  and  swelling  of  right  leg,  between  ankle  and 
knee,  and  for  "  fulness  and  tightness  "  about  the  waist.  In  Xo- 
vember had  contracted  a  bronchitis,  and  since  then  had  not  been 
free  from  cough,  although  under  treatment  for  same. 

Her  only  symptoms  at  the  time  she  consulted  me  were  fre- 
quent paroxysmal  cough,  with  scanty  mucous  expectoration,  pain 
across  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  the  cough,  and  moderate  short- 
ness of  breath  on  exertion.  Digestion,  bowel  movements,  and  mic- 
turition seemed  normaL  She  had  passed  the  menopause  several 
months  before. 

She  w^as  5  feet  1  inch  in  height  and  weighed  145  pounds. 
The  pulse  was  103,  somewhat  irregular,  not  intermittent,  small, 
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and  weak.  The  lungs  were  resonant  throughout,  and  the  breath- 
sounds  vesicular ;  no  rales  except  fine  inspiratory  crepitus  at  the 
extreme  right  base,  close  to  the  spinal  column,  and  at  the  extreme 
lower  limit  of  tlie  left  lung,  from  the  anterior  axillary  to  the  pos- 
terior scapular  line.  These  rales  were  thought  to  indicate  old 
pleuritic  adhesions.  The  apex-beat  was  in  the  fifth  left  space  2 
inches  from  the  sternum,  broad,  strong,  and  at  times  thumping. 
There  was  slight  epigastric  pulsation,  and  cardiac  duljiess  was 
increased  somewhat  to  the  right. 

The  pulmonic  second  sound  was  accentuated,  while  the  first 
at  the  apex  was  at  times  split  and  thumping,  at  times  preceded  by 
a  short,  rough  presystolic  iinirmur.  A  systolic  apex-murmur  was 
not  very  distinct.  Xo  signs  of  adherent  pericardium  were  noted 
at  that  time  either  because  overlooked,  or  because  the  chronic  me- 
diastinitis  did  not  develop  until  a  year  or  two  subsequently.  The 
lower  border  of  the  liver,  firm  and  rounded,  was  palpable  nearly 
at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.     There  was  no  oedema. 

The  diagnosis  was  made  of  mitral  stenosis  in  a  fair  state  of 
compensation,  secondary  hepatic  engorgement,  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis, probably  secondary  also  to  the  mitral  disease. 

Under  appropriate  treatment,  directed  mainly  to  relieving 
stasis  in  the  pulmonic  and  general  venous  systems,  cough  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  and  the  patient  considered  herself  in  fair  health 
during  the  summer.  In  May  it  was  noted  that  the  pulse  was  100, 
not  intermittent,  but  slightly  irregular  in  force.  The  following 
October,  after  I  had  returned  from  Bad  Xauheim,  and  instituted 
the  balneological  treatment  of  heart-disease  in  my  practice,  the 
patient  decided  to  try  a  course  of  baths.  For  a  time  they  seemed 
to  benefit  her,  but  after  about  three  weeks  she  said  she  began  to 
notice  increase  in  the  size  of  her  abdomen  at  its  lowest  part.  I  at 
once  examined  her,  and  to  my  surprise  detected  unmistakable 
signs  of  moderate  ascites.  The  baths  were  discontinued  in  the 
belief  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  prevented  the  development 
of  ascites,  they  would  not  cause  its  removal. 

From  that  time  onward  ascites  gradually  increased  until  in 
June,  1894,  paracentesis  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  From 
this  time  to  the  date  of  her  death,  a  period  of  three  years,  the 
fluid  was  drawn  off  32  times,  the  longest  interval  between  the  tap- 
pings being  seven  weeks  and  the  shortest  six  days.     In  addition 
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she  took  elaterin  in  large  doses  and  various  diuretic  remedies. 
Palpation  of  the  liver  now  showed  that  it  had  heeonie  thin,  very 
hard,  and  deeply  notched. 

About  two  years  before  her  tleath  she  began  to  suffer  from 
what  appeared  to  be  attacks  of  subacute  bronchitis.  At  such 
times  there  was  mild  continuous  pyrexia  and  the  cough  was  most 
harassing,  often  effectually  preventing  sleep  and  requiring  large 
doses  of  codeine  phosphate.  All  known  expectorants  in  various 
combinations  were  tried  with  apparently  no  more  effect  than  to 
facilitate  expectoration.  The  only  treatment  that  seemed  of  ma- 
terial benefit  was  truly  heroic  catharsis,  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  ascites  seemed  only  to  remove  pressure  on  the  diaphragm,  but 
not  to  lessen  the  great  venous  engorgement. 

These  attacks  grew  more  frequent,  the  intervals  between  them 
shorter,  until  at  last  cough  became  chronic  and  persisted  to  the 
end.  During  these  months  1  saw  her  but  rarely,  as  her  son,  who 
was  a  physician,  devoted  himself  to  her  care.  At  one  of  my  visits, 
a  year  or  more  before  her  death,  I  discovered  fine  crackling  rales 
all  around  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  particularly  in  front,  which 
were  brought  out  distinctly  by  deep  ins})iration,  and  were  un- 
changed by  cough.  These  rales  eventually  spread  so  as  to  be  heard 
nearly  to  the  clavicle,  w^hile  as  time  went  on  similar  crepitant 
sounds  became  audible  more  or  less  extensively  at  the  base  of  the 
left  lung.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  the  characters  of  pleuritic 
friction,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  them.  It  may  here  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  autopsy  subsequently  showed  them  to 
have  been  due  to  wide-spread  pleuritic  adhesions. 

A  3^ear  before  her  death  her  son  first  detected  systolic  reces- 
sion of  the  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  site  of  the  apex-beat, 
and  pulsus  jmradoxus.  Bacilli  were  never  discovered  in  the  spu- 
tum, and  repeated  examinations  of  the  urine  showed  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  changes  due  to  passive  congestion.  The  last 
months  of  life  were  spent  in  a  continual  struggle  to  keep  within 
reasonable  limits  the  ever-present  and  never-conquerable  venous 
engorgement.  Oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  supervened  many 
weeks  before  the  end,  which  finally  took  place  in  ]\Iay,  1897, 
with  symptoms  closely  resembling  but  not  identical  with 
uraemia. 

Thanks  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  case  by  her  son,  the  ante- 
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mortem  diagnosis  was  made  of  chronic  indurative  mediastino- 
pericarditis.  Xo  other  signs  ever  developed  than  the  few  men- 
tioned above,  pulsus  paradoxus  and  a  visible  systolic  recession  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  apex. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  twenty-seven  hours 
after  death,  and  was  briefly  as  follows :  The  abdomen  contained  a 
small  amount  of  fluid,  and  the  omentum  was  adherent  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall  above  the  umbilicus  and  along  the  linea  alba,  adhe- 
sions being  so  firm  that  they  could  not  be  separated  without  tear- 
ing the  omentum.  The  uterus  was  larger  than  normal,  the  right 
tube  very  firmly  adherent  to  rectum  and  posterior  part  of  the 
uterus,  right  ovary  being  normal ;  left  tube  also  firmly  adher- 
ent to  the  left  side  of  the  rectum  and  side  of  pelvis  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  completely  covering  the  left  ovary,  which  w^as 
also  normal.  There  was  an  exudate  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  left  broad  ligament.  The  liver  was  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall  over  both  right  and  left  lobes,  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum being  thickened  and  its  visceral  layer  showing  evidence  of 
old  inflammation.  The  organ  measured  9  by  5  inches,  its  right 
lobe  4  inches  vertically,  and  its  left  lobe  2  inches  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter.  The  surface  of  the  liver  was  markedly  irregu- 
lar and  divided  by  scars  into  large  areas,  its  lower  border  being 
so  notched  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  make  out  the 
lobes.  Its  capsule  was  irregularly  thickened,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  lace-work.  The  substance  of  the  organ  was  firm,  cut- 
ting with  resistance,  and  the  lobules,  very  irregular  in  size,  stood 
out  prominently,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule  could 
be  traced  into  the  underlying  liver  substance — in  short,  it  was  in  a 
state  of  advanced  Glissonian  cirrhosis. 

The  right  kidney,  5:^  inches  long  and  2^  wide  and  2  thick, 
showed  increase  in  the  thickness  of  its  capsule,  some  parenchym- 
atous degeneration  and  interstitial  overgrowth.  The  left  kid- 
ney, 5  by  3  by  If  inches,  with  capsule  firmly  adherent  in  places 
and  thickened,  showed  other  changes  the  same  as  in  right  kidney. 

The  spleen  showed  marked  thickening  and  some  interstitial 
splenitis. 

The  gastro-intestinal  tract  showed  no  especial  changes,  except 
that  the  peritoneal  covering  was  thickened. 

The  appendix  was  firmly  bound  down  to  the  right  iliac  fossa 
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by  a  solid  mass  of  adhesions  behind  the  ciecum,  and  was  less  than 
1  inch  in  length. 

The  right  pleural  cavity  was  the  seat  of  very  extensive  adhe- 
sions, which  were  most  firm  anteriorly  and  more  abundant  at  the 
apex  than  at  the  base.  There  was  considerable  lluid  in  this  cavity, 
and  the  lung  was  firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm.  The  pulmo- 
nary pleura  was  thickened,  and  on  section  the  surface  of  the  lung 
showed  considerable  anaemia,  no  tuberculous  nodules,  and  no  in- 
flammation. 

The  left  lung  was  adherent  at  l)ase  anteriorly  and  also  poste- 
riorly, adhesions  to  diaphragm  being  very  solid.  At  apex  was  a 
superficial  calcareous  mass  attached  to  the  visceral  pleura,  and  in 
other  respects  the  left  lung  was  of  the  same  appearance  and  con- 
dition as  the  right  lung. 

The  pericardium  was  attached  to  the  pleurae  and  chest-wall, 
and  in  situ  felt  like  a  solid  bony  shield,  reaching  to  the  sixth  rib 
and  ^  an  inch  within  the  left  mammary  line.  Upon  removal  of 
the  heart  it  was  found  that  the  organ  was  completely  incased  by 
several  calcareous  plates,  which  were  closely  in  apposition  with 
yet  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  the  lines  of  separation  had 
allowed  the  heart  to  undergo  contraction  and  relaxation.  These 
plates  of  lime  united  the  two  pericardial  layers  firmly.  The  Avails 
of  the  several  chambers  were  hypertrophied,  particularly  the  left 
auricle  and  right  ventricle.  With  exception  of  the  left  ventricle 
the  cavities  were  all  moderately  dilated.  The  heart-muscle  had 
the  appearance  of  browm  atrophy.  All  valves  excepting  the  mitral 
were  healthy,  these  being  thickened,  stiffened,  adherent  along 
their  edges,  and  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  like  a 
cone  or  funnel.  The  mitral  orifice  was  moderately  thickened  with 
old  sclerotic  tissue  and  admitted  one  finger. 

To  me  it  is  very  interesting  and  quite  remarkable  that  the  pa- 
tient was  never  able  to  give  any  history  of  an  attack  of  pericar- 
ditis, which  the  necropsy  showed  must  have  been  very  extensive. 
It  probably  occurred  at  so  early  a  period  in  childhood,  perhaps 
subsequent  to  the  scarlatina,  that  it  failed  to  be  impressed  on  her 
memory,  or  was  not  discovered  at  the  time.  If  it  was  secondary 
to  the  scarlet  fever,  forty-one  years  elapsed  before  it  finally  led 
to  the  patient's  death.  The  post-mortem  findings,  furthermore, 
revealed  in  a  striking  manner  the  extent  to  which  chronic  pro- 
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liforativo  iullanmiation  may  involve  other  structures,  notably  the 
liver,  and  may  lead  ultinuitely  to  the  clinical  features  of  hepatic 
cirrhosis  with  ascites.  The  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  pleurae 
probably  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  patient  manifested  a  low 
grade  of  fever  with  cough,  and  fine,  dry  crepitus  over  the  front 
and  base  of  the  right  lung,  and  subsequently  also  of  the  left.  This 
case  also  illustrates  the  chronicity  of  some  of  these  cases,  and  the 
fact  that  death  is  the  result  not  so  much  of  cardiac  asthenia  as  of 
the  effect  on  the  system  of  the  associated  conditions.  That  etio- 
logical data  in  such  cases  are  frequently  wanting,  and  that  there- 
fore the  primary  cause  of  the  symptoms  may  be  unsuspected  to  the 
end,  is  shown  by  the  following  case : 

Mrs.  D.,  a  physician's  wife,  aged  forty-six,  was  first  seen  by 
me  December  24-,  1894,  because  of  increasing  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease.  Her  statements  were  positive  that  Avith  the  exception 
of  measles  and  whooping-cough  in  childhood  she  had  never  been 
ill  before  the  onset  of  her  present  trouble.  She  had  been  a  school- 
teacher up  to  her  marriage  three  years  before.  Her  husband 
stated  that  he  at  first  noticed  tachycardia  shortly  after  marriage, 
but  no  other  symptoms  had  been  observed  until  May,  1894.  She 
then  developed  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  and  occasionally  oedema  of 
the  lower  extremities  and  face.  During  the  summer  of  1894  she 
took  sulphate  of  strychnine,  digitalis,  strophanthus  "  off  and 
on  ''  without  apparent  benefit,  but  had  recently  sho^vn  some  im- 
provement on  iodide  of  potash  and  belladonna.  Her  menses 
were  absent  since  July ;  the  only  symptoms  complained  of  were 
slight,  dry  cough,  a  not  very  marked  breathlessness  on  exertion, 
a  feeling  of  weakness,  and  occasional  puffiness  of  the  lower 
extremities. 

She  was  of  medium  height  and  well  nourished.  Examination 
discovered  signs  of  fluid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  reaching  to 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  some  fine  crackling  rales  at 
the  extreme  posterior  left  base  that  grew^  more  abundant  after 
cough. 

Otherwise  the  lungs  were  negative.  The  pulse  was  small, 
weak,  regular,  and  moderately  accelerated.  The  apex-beat  was  in 
the  fifth  left  interspace,  just  outside  the  nipple-line,  diffused  and 
weak.  There  was  no  epigastric  pulsation,  but  at  the  level  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness  reached  from  1 
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inch  to  the  right  of  the  sternnni  to  fully  midway  between  the  left 
nipple  and  the  anterior  axillary  line  (Fig.  23)!'  There  were  no 
murmurs,  but  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  was  weak  and  the  second 
at  the  base  reduplicated,  tin.  puhii..nic  second  being  accentuated. 
No  signs  of  adherent  pericarditis  were  noticed.  Tlu 
border  was  palpable  at  the  level  of  the  und)ilicus, 
and  hard.     The  spleen  was  not  enlarged,  and  tl 

The  case  was  considered 
one  of  general  cardiac  dilata- 
tion supervening  upon  a  previ- 
ous hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  upon  the  in- 
creased pulmonary  blood-pres- 
sure occasioned  by  the  fluid 
in  the  right  pleural  cavity. 
How  much  of  the  increase 
in  heart's  dulness  to  the  left 
was  attributable  to  dilatation, 
and  how  much  to  transposi- 
tion of  the  organ  from  pres- 
sure by  the  intrapleural  fluid, 
was  left  an  open  question.  In 
the  absence  of  a  definite  his- 
tory of  pleurisy  and  of  other 
signs  of  dropsy,  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  whether  an  exudate  or  transudate, 
was  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  liver  was  evidently  cirrhotic.  Exam- 
ination of  the  urine  w^as  negative. 

In  spite  of  physical  rest,  digitalis,  diuretics,  and  cathartics, 
the  amount  of  intrapleural  fluid  remained  stationary  for  the  next 
three  weeks.  Paracentesis  was  then  performed,  and  the  fluid  rap- 
idly reaccumulating,  the  o])eration  was  repeated  within  a  week. 
After  the  second  aspiration  the  fluid  moimted  to  the  upper  level 
of  the  third  rib  and  symptoms  of  pressure  increased.  It  was  then 
decided  to  try  the  efficacy  of  baths  (Bad  Xauheiin).  These  were 
endured  so  badly,  however,  that  they  were  discontinued  after  four 
days.  By  February  Gtli  the  actual  embarrassment  had  become  so 
pronounced  that  this  fact,  together  with  the  failure  of  paracen- 
tesis to  permanently  reduce  the  amount  of  pleural  effusion,  led  the 
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consulting  surgeon  to  julvise  resection  of  a  rib  in  the  hope  that 
permanent  drainage  would  aiford  time  and  ojiportunity  for  the 
heart  to  regain  its  former  vigour.  The  proposal  having  been  laid 
before  the  patient  and  her  husband,  and  their  consent  obtained, 
the  operation  was  done  the  next  day.  Everything  seemed  to  pro- 
gress favourably  for  a  few  days,  when  suddenly  symptoms  of  pro- 
nounced librinons  pleuritis  developed  in  that  side.  Temperature 
rose  to  102°  F.,  strength  waned  rapidly,  and  the  patient  died  ten 
days  after  the  operation.  I  may  say  here  that  the  infection  was 
subsequently  proved  to  be  a  pneumococcus  one. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  Hektoen  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  and  the  findings  may  be  briefly  stated  to  have  been  a  totally 
adherent  pericardium,  with  several  plates  of  lime-salts  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ventricles,  the  largest  lamina  being  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  half  dollar.  The  sac  was  also  bound  by  adhesions  to  the 
left  pulmonary  pleura,  but  not  to  the  chest-wall.  The  valves  and 
myocardium  seemed  normal,  there  was  evidence  of  recent  right- 
sided  pleurisy  with  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  acute  a'dema  of  the 
left  lung  with  some  fresh  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  on  that  side. 

The  liver  was  cirrhotic,  but  not  atrophied.  Kidneys  w'ere 
healthy,  and  there  were  evidences  of  perihepatitis  and  peri- 
splenitis. 

The  necropsy  seemed  to  make  it  evident  that  the  condition 
within  the  right  pkniral  cavity  had  been  a  hydrothorax,  while  the 
pericardial  adherence  explained  why  medical  treatment  had  been 
unavailing.  Had  this  patient  lived,  and  time  been  afforded  for 
shrinkage  of  the  liver  to  take  place,  ascites  would  undoubtedly 
have  developed,  and  the  case  have  presented  the  clinical  features 
of  what  Pick  terms  pericarditic  pseudocirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the 
same  as  did  the  others. 

In  ex])lanation  of  ascites  in  such  cases  Heideman  lays  down 
the  four  following  propositions:  (1)  In  these  cases  there  is 
chronic  inflammation  of  all  the  serous  membranes.  (2)  The  stag- 
nation occasioned  by  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  leads  to 
ascites,  because  on  account  of  the  chronic  peritonitis  the  peritoneal 
vessels  offer  a  locus  minoris  resistentue.  (3)  The  cirrhotic  pro- 
cess in  the  liver  so  often  observed  under  these  circumstances  is  oc- 
casioned by  extension  of  the  inflammatory  irritation  from  the 
capsule  of  the  liver  as  well  as  by  the  chronic  hyperssmia.      (4) 
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By  the  growth  and  contraction  of  this  connective  tissue  in  and 
about  the  liver  the  stagnation  and  transudation  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  increased. 

Course  and  Termination. — llie  course  of  chronic  :i<lhesive 
pericarditis  varies  much,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  adhe- 
sions and  the  coexistence  or  not  of  other  diseases,  as  chronic 
valvular  lesions.  If  the  process  is  contined  to  obliteration  of  the 
sac  the  condition  may  last  for  many  years,  and  the  patient  subse- 
quently die  from  some  independent  affection.  Usually,  however, 
the  same  as  when  mediastinopericarditis  leads  to  extensive  union 
with  the  surrounding  parts,  the  disease,  after  having  persisted  for 
a  long  time  without  symptoms,  is  likely  to  bring  about  those  cir- 
culatory and  respiratory  disturbances  already  described,  and  so 
well  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  cases.  If  adherent  pericardium  is 
associated  with  valvular  disease  it  affects  the  latter  injuriously, 
and  its  more  rapid  course  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
endocardial  lesion.  In  such  a  case  cardiac  breakdown  is  inevita- 
ble, and  not  likely  to  be  long  postponed.  Xevertheless,  even  here 
much  depends  upon  the  treatment  and  upon  the  patient's  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  his  condition.  In  the  case  of  the  young  lady 
whose  mitral  insufficiency  is  sadly  complicated  by  adhesion  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  and  apex  to  the  retracted  lung-border  and 
chest-wall,  symptoms  of  right  ventricle  failure  came  on  oidy  three 
years  after  her  first  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  were  undoubtedly 
hastened  l)y  the  pericardial  adhesions  (see  page  106).  It  is  now 
nearly  eighteen  months  since  her  symptoms  became  alarming,  and 
the  fact  that  her  overburdened  right  ventricle  is  to-day  actually 
doing  better  work  than  a  year  ago  is  due  to  the  persistent  use  of 
appropriate  remedies  and  to  her  having  learned  that  so  soon  as  the 
first  signal  of  danger  is  perceived  she  must  take  to  her  bed  until 
the  right  heart  recovers  its  tone. 

The  manner  in  which  many  cases  of  this  affection  terminate 
has  already  been  made  apparent.  Either  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  they  are  indicative  of  cardiac 
insufficiency  of  mitral  disease.  Either  stasis  in  the  systemic  veins 
and  viscera  increases  until  the  patient  succumbs  to  general  exhaus- 
tion, or  in  another  set  of  cases  he  is  worn  out  after  months  or  years 
by  the  ever-recurring  ascites,  the  heart  not  evincing  special  weak- 
ness.    According  to  Kussmaul,  pulmonary  infarcts  are  particu- 
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larlv  frequent  in  cases  of  ehronic  mediastinopericarditis,  and 
these  may  prove  the  cause  of  death. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  ease  and  certainty  with 
Avhich  adherent  ])ericardinni  can  be  recognised  clinically  depend 
npon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  adhesions.  If  the  sac  is 
bound  down  to  the  heart,  but  not  to  surrounding  parts,  the  condi- 
tion does  not  of  a  necessity  produce  recognisable  physical  signs^ 
and  this  fact  explains  why  sinechia  pericardii  is  so  often  first  de- 
tected on  the  post-mortem  table.  In  the  cases  in  which  an  adher- 
ent pericardium  is  diagnosed  there  are  generally  adhesions  be- 
tween the  sac  and  some  of  the  surrounding  structures,  as  the  ante- 
rior thoracic  wall,  the  pulmonary  pleura  on  either  side,  and  the 
diaphragm. 

Accordingly,  it  is  in  cases  of  chronic  indurative  mediastinoperi- 
carditis  that  the  diagnosis  is  most  easily  and  frequently  made.  This, 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  adhesions  interferes  with 
the  change  in  form  and  position  of  the  heart  normally  occasioned 
by  ventricular  systole.  During  this  phase  in  its  contractions  the 
heart  becomes  depressed  at  its  base,  and  assuming  a  more  rounded 
shape  thrusts  its  point  forward,  upward,  and  towards  the  left,  and 
thus  produces  the  impulse  against  the  chest-wall  known  as  the 
apex-beat. 

It  is  evident  that  if  adhesions  restrict  these  movements  the 
heart  will  of  a  necessity  ])ull  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  bound. 
This  pulling  action  is  exerted  during  ventricular  systole,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  obvious  and  the  most  frequently  observed  sign 
of  adherent  pericardium  is  a  visible  systolic  recession  of  the  chest- 
wall.  It  may  be  perceived  in  various  situations,  but  most  com- 
monly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apex-beat.  Only  a  very  lim- 
ited area  may  be  thus  drawn  inward,  but  in  most  instances  a 
systolic  sinking  takes  place  in  several  of  the  interspaces  near  the 
apex  and  even  in  the  epigastrium,  the  extent  and  location  of  the 
adhesions  determining  the  extent  and  position  of  this  sign.  It  is 
best  observed  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  strong  light,  and  then 
looking  at  the  bared  chest  from  above  downward  or  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  patient  suspend  respiration  for  a  mo- 
ment while  inspection  is  being  made,  that  the  observer  may  not  be 
deceived  or  confused  by  sinking  of  the  soft  parts  incident  to  move- 
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ments  of  the  diaphragm.  Ordinarily,  there  is  hut  sliglit  dittindty 
in  detecting  this  systolic  indrawiiig  in  qnestion.  One  should  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  mistake  for  a  sign  of  jK'ricardial  adhesidiis 
the  systolic  depression  that  sometimes  takes  i)lace  in  the  third  and 
fourth  interspaces  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  in  cases 
of  great  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  which  is  due  to  atmosjiheric 
pressure  as  the  base  and  body  of  the  heart  recede  from  the  chest- 
wall  during  systole. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  yielding  soft  parts  that  display 
systolic  retraction  most  readily,  and  as  it  is  possible  that  even 
near  the  apex  this  may  be  owing  to  atmospb.eric  pressure,  tiiis 
sign  is  not  pathognomonic.  The  value  of  the  sign  is  far  greater, 
therefore,  when  the  ribs  and  end  of  the  sternum  are  drawn  inward 
together  with  the  interspaces.  I  have  not  observed  this,  but  it 
is  said  to  sometimes  occur. 

Sir  William  Broadbent  first  described  a  systolic  retraction  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  interspaces  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
left  scapula  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  and  hence  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  Broadbeiit's  sign.  It  is  occasionally  perceived  on  the 
right  side  also.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  drawing  on  the  diaphragm  of 
a  hypertrophied  and  powerfully  contracting  heart,  and  when  pres- 
ent is  considered  indicative  of  extensive  adhesions  between  the  sac 
and  the  diaphragm. 

Gibson  very  justly  attaches  great  importance  to  fixation  or  Im- 
mohility  of  the  apex.  Normally  the  heart,  and  hence  its  apex, 
gravitates  towards  the  dependent  side  whenever  the  patient  as- 
sumes either  lateral  decubitus.  When  he  lies  on  the  left  side  the 
point  of  the  heart  strikes  the  chest-wall  a  couple  of  inches  farther 
to  the  left  than  wdien  he  is  on  hi?  back,  while  in  the  right  lateral 
position  the  impulse  is  nearly  or  quite  behind  the  sternum,  and 
hence  imperceptible.  Consequently  in  any  case  in  which  this  mo- 
bility of  the  apex  is  not  observed,  it  is  suggestive,  nay  indicative, 
of  its  fixation  by  external  adhesions.  The  position  of  the  heart's 
apex  should  also  become  lowered  during  the  inspiratory  descent 
of  the  diaphragm,  striking  behind  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  or 
even  the  sixth  interspace.  The  existence  of  adhesions  may  pre- 
vent this,  and  accordingly  fixation  of  the  apex  during  the  two  res- 
piratory acts  is  likewise  a  sign  of  adherent  pericardium. 

The  other  phenomena  perceived  by  inspection  in  some  cases 
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are  connected  with  the  external  jugular  veins,  and  are  (1)  in- 
spiratory su'elling  of  the  veins,  known  as  Kussmaul's  sign,  and 
{'2)  diastolic  collapse  of  the  veins,  known  as  Friedreich's  sign. 
In  my  experience  these  signs  are  not  as  frequently  met  with  as  is 
the  drawing  inward  of  the  interspaces,  and  I  do  not  recall  an  in- 
stance of  diastolic  collapse  of  the  veins.  Kussmaul's  sign  is  pres- 
ent when  pericardial  adhesions  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  right 
auricle  that  normally  takes  place  during  inspiration.  Instead  of 
the  inspiratory  act  exerting  an  aspirating  effect  upon  the  contents 
of  the  veins,  and  thus  collapsing  them,  the  opposite  effect  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  jugulars  become  visibly  distended.  Diastolic  col- 
lapse does  not  appear  to  be  limited  necessarily  to  the  jugulars,  since 
Broadbent  has  observed  it  in  the  superficial  veins  on  the  front  of 
the  chest,  and  says  it  was  due  to  traction  of  fibrous  bands  on  the 
coats  of  the  internal  mammary  vein  uniting  this  vessel  to  the  peri- 
cardium, and  causing  its  sudden  dilatation  during  ventricular  re- 
laxation. In  the  case  of  the  cervical  veins  their  diastolic  collapse 
is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  aspiratory  force  exerted  by  the 
sudden  diastolic  rebound  of  the  right  auricle,  pulled  upon  as  it  is 
by  adhesions  between  it  and  surrounding  parts.  Two  other  physi- 
cal signs  that  remain  to  be  considered  are  best  perceived  by  the 
hand,  and  are  therefore  described  under  palpation. 

Palpation. — In  some  exceptional  instances  the  hand  laid  over 
the  apex  perceives  a  distinct  sudden  shock  not  synchronous  with 
systole,  but  with  diastole.  It  is  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  the  dias- 
tolic shock  or  rebound.  It  is  caused  by  the  pulling  of  fibrous  adhe- 
sions Avhich,  put  on  the  stretch  during  systole,  pull  the  heart  sud- 
denly back  against  the  chest-wall  after  systole  has  ended.  Such  a 
rebound  can  scarcely  be  occasioned  by  any  other  condition  than  ex- 
ternal pericardial  adhesions,  and  therefore  by  some  is  considered 
pathognomonic  of  the  disease  under  discussion.  I  have  observed 
it  but  twice,  once  in  the  patient  whose  case  I  have  reported,  and 
the  other  time  in  a  man  at  Cook  County  Hospital  who  had,  in 
addition,  aortic  insufficiency. 

The  second  phenomenon  observable  by  palpation  is  the  pulsus 
paradoxus.  Xormally  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger  to- 
wards the  end  of  inspiration,  smaller  and  weaker  towards  the  end 
of  expiration.  In  the  paradoxic  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
verse obtains,  strong  inspiration  causing  a  diminution  in  the  force 
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and  volume,  it  may  be  oven  an  iiiteniiission  <tf  llio  pulse,  while 
towards  the  close  of  expiration  the  j>\ilsc  regains  its  usual  streni^lh 
and  fnlness.  This  j)eculiarity  may  sometimes  be  pereeivcd  in 
pericarditis  with  effnsion,  and  therefore,  whih'  its  presence  serves 
to  corroborate  other  signs  of  adherent  pericardium,  if  in  nowise 
can  be  looked  upon  as  pathognomonic.  Aside  fruui  enabling  <tne 
to  appreciate  the  two  signs  just  mentioned,  palpation  is  of  service 
in  determining  the  mobility  or  li\ati<ui  of  the  apex  and  the  degree 
of  enlargement  and  density  of  the  liver — conditions  I  deem  (d'  con- 
siderable importance  in  donbtfnl  cases. 

Percussion. — This  is  of  great  value  in  all  cases  of  suspected 
or  known  heart-disease.  In  adherent  pericardium  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation  is  very  apt  to  exist,  and  hence  one  should  in 
every  suspected  case  attempt  by  percussion  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  deep-seated  dulness,  since  in  the  absence  of  any  other  etiological 
factor  to  account  for  enlargement,  this  condition  woidd  jxiint  to 
the  likelihood  of  adhesions. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  suspected  adhesions  for  the 
area  of  absolute  cardiac  dulness  to  be  increased  in  all  directions, 
particularly  upward  and  to  the  left.  This  may  be  due  to  a  simple 
crowding  aside  of  the  anterior  lung-margins  by  a  hypertro])hied 
heart,  yet  the  borders  may  be  retracted  and  tixeil  by  pleuropericar- 
dial  adhesions.  In  this  latter  condition  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  pulmonary  resonance  and  cardiac  dulness  is  unalfected  by 
respiratory  movements.  Therefore,  percussion  is  of  service  in 
enabling  one  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  lung-borders  are 
bound  down  by  adhesions. 

Auscultation. — For  the  most  part  this  is  of  negative  value, 
particularly  if  the  synechia  i)ericardii  is  not  associated  with  me- 
diastinopericarditis.  In  the  latter  condition  auscultation  some- 
times detects  fine  friction-rales  along  the  margins  of  the  lungs 
where  they  join  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness ;  and  if  such 
parchment-like  crackling  sounds  persist  during  the  cessation  of 
respiratory  movements,  they  furnisli  strong  proof  of  the  existence 
of  pleuropericardial  adhesions. 

Roberts  quotes  Perez  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  in 

some  instances  of  chronic  mediastinopericarditis  a  creaking  sound 

upon  the  body  of  the  sternum  is  audible  during  up  and  down 

movements  of  the  arms.     I  have  tested  this  in  several  of  my  pa- 
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tieiits,  and  in  t^vo  I  detected  this  creaking  friction-sound  described 
by  Perez.  As  in  these  cases  other  positive  signs  of  adherent  peri- 
oardiiun  were  present,  this  sign  of  Perez  possessed  considerable 
interest,  if  not  material  importance. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  physi- 
cal signs  it  is  apparent  that  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  of  peri- 
cardial adhesions  can  be  made  almost  at  a  glance,  while  in  others 
the  most  skilful  diagnostician  may  not  be  able  to  decide  w^hether 
the  pericardium  is  adherent  or  not.  The  difficulty  is  found  in 
cases  in  which  the  two  layers  of  the  sac  arc  united  without 
adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts.  In  such,  one  must  observe 
critically  the  jugular  veins  and  the  radial  pulse  in  the  hope  of 
detecting  some  of  the  anomalies  that  have  been  described.  The 
size  of  the  heart  should  also  be  mapped  out  by  percussion,  and  the 
liver  should  be  examined  as  to  its  size,  density,  and  outline,  since 
synechia  pericardii  may  declare  itself  by  no  other  signs  than  by  its 
effect  on  these  organs. 

In  cases  of  chronic  indurative  mediastinopericarditis  the  mat- 
ter of  diagnosis  is  usually  far  less  difficult.  Indeed  there  may  be 
a  conjunction  of  several  physical  signs.  Thus  in  one  of  my  pa- 
tients the  apex  is  firmly  fixed  far  below  and  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple.  There  is  systolic  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  between  tlie 
apex  and  the  epigastrium,  and  of  the  intercostal  spaces  below  the 
left  scapula.  The  anterior  margins  of  both  lungs  are  drawn  aside 
and  immovable,  causing  nearly  the  whole  heart  to  be  uncovered, 
as  sho\^Ti  by  the  great  area  of  superficial  dulness.  The  liver  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  iliac  crest  and  is  hard  and  deeply  notched, 
while  owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  heart  and  liver  the  front 
of  the  chest  looks  distended  and  smooth,  and  when  the  patient 
stands  the  abdomen  appears  dis2:)roportionately  large  and  pendu- 
lous. Pulsus  paradoxus  and  inspiratory  swelling  of  the  cervical 
veins  are  also  present. 

Lastly,  one  should  always  be  suspicious  of  an  adherent  peri- 
cardium in  every  case  of  rheumatic  valvular  disease,  and  if  in  such 
a  case  the  liver  resembles  in  thickness  and  density  the  organ  in 
atrophic  cirrhosis,  yet  is  not  so  contracted,*  if  ascites  develops 
without  apparent  cause,  or  takes  place  prior  to  or  out  of  propor- 
tion to  anasarca,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  complication 
of  an  adherent  pericardium. 
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The  diffevcntial  diagnosis  between  Laemiec's  atropine  eirrliosis 
of  the  liver  and  the  i)eriear(liti('  i)seu(h)eirrh<.sis  just  euiisidereil 
is  often  the  most  difficult.  Aid  niav  he  <»htaiiied  h_v  attention  to 
the  following  points:  (1)  In  Laennee's  eirrliosis  tliere  is  often  a 
history  of  alcoholism,  malaria,  or  syphilis,  while  in  the  other  form 
there  may  be  a  history  of  previous  pericarditis,  a  rheumatic  at- 
tack in  childhood,  or  of  some  acute  illness  with  i)ra'eordial  j»ain 
and  other  symptoms  suspicious  of  pericarditis.  (2)  In  I.a.nnee's 
cirrhosis  ascites  develops  prior  to  anasarca,  whereas  in  the  varietv 
now  considered  it  may  sometimes  follow  more  or  less  (cdema  of  the 
lower  extremities  (Pick).  (3)  In  the  former  there  are  no  signs 
of  heart-disease,  while  in  the  latter  careful  examination  usually 
detects  enlargement  of  the  heart  either  alone  or  in  cond)ination 
with  valvular  disease.  (4)  In  the  pseudo-atroj)hic  form  then-  may 
be  some  of  the  signs  of  adherent  ])(M'i('ai'dium. 

Finally,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  diagnosis  of  chronic  i^eri- 
carditis,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  rare  form  in  which  the  chronic  inflannnation  is  shown 
by  fluid  distention  of  the  sac.  In  this  variety  there  are  apt  to  be 
pressure-eifects,  but  if  the  effusion  takes  place  insidiously  such 
effects  may  not  declare  themselves.  In  such  an  event  the  effusion 
is  usually  detected  accidentally,  or  if  discovered  its  true  nature  may 
not  be  suspected.  Roberts  cites  a  case  reported  by  Samuel  West 
of  the  existence  of  a  supposed  cyst  which  was  repeatedly  tapped 
during  life,  yet  which  after  death  was  found  to  be  a  chronic  peri- 
cardial effusion.  I^nless  this  condition  is  observed  to  have  origi- 
nated acutely  its  diagnosis  must  depend  upon  }>ercussion  and  aus- 
cultation evidences  of  distention  of  the  sac  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  diagnosis  of  acute  pericarditis  with 
effusion. 

Prognosis. — If  pericardial  adhesions  occur  independently  of 
other  disease,  and  if  not  so  firm  or  extensive  as  to  materially  ham- 
per the  heart's  action,  they  may  in  nowise  affect  lite  pros])ects. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  pericardial  synechia  is  comi)licated  by  a 
chronic  valve-lesion,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable  as  to  great 
length  of  life.  If  the  heart  is  boimd  down  more  or  less  completely 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  serious 
inadequacy  will  develop.  In  some  cases  the  adhesive  process  is 
stationary,  while  in  chronic  indurative  mediastinopericarditis  the 
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tendeiic}^  to  subsequent  adhesive  inflaniiiiation  of  otlior  serous 
membranes  and  to  the  spreading  of  the  adhesive  process  within 
the  mediastinum  furnishes  an  exceedingly  grave  outh)ok  for  the 
future.  When  ascites,  anasarca,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  final 
breakdown  appear  there  is  small  prospect  of  a  restoration  of 
compensation.  Under  such  conditions  the  duration  of  life  is  likely 
to  be  bounded  by  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  weeks.  Although,  as 
in  the  cases  narrated,  the  struggle  may  be  extended  over  a  number 
of  years,  the  patient  is  a  chronic  invalid  at  the  best,  and  can  only 
with  great  difficulty  postpone  the  fatal  event.  The  absence  of  all 
subjective  and  objective  symptoms  furnishes  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  adhesions  are  not  extensive.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
symptoms  of  engorgement  within  the  lesser  and  greater  circula- 
tion are  never  wholly  absent,  they  afford  the  basis  for  unfavourable 
prognosis.  The  greater  the  secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation,  particularly  in  children,  in  whom  chest  capacity  is 
small,  the  slighter  the  prospect  of  the  long  retention  of  adequate 
compensation.  When  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  is  reached  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  short  one. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pericardial  effusion  depends  upon 
its  etiology  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  existed.  It 
also  depends  upon  its  association  or  not  with  some  other  disease, 
as  chronic  nephritis,  and  upon  its  amenability  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — It  goes  without  saying  that  we  possess  no 
means  of  breaking  uj)  the  pericardial  adhesions;  at  the  most  we 
can  only  strive  to  lessen  their  ill  effects  and  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  the  process.  In  our  endeavour  to  accomplish  the  latter,  any 
rheumatic  attack  or  acute  illness,  no  matter  how  trifling,  should 
1)0  promptly  and  energetically  combated  by  appropriate  means. 
The  patient  should  be  at  once  confined  to  the  house,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  the  bed,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heart  of  any  unnecessary 
work,  and  thereby  if  possible  prevent  fresh  pericardial  inflamma- 
tion or  restrain  the  activity  of  the  process,  should  the  pericardium 
again  become  attacked.  Salicylates,  counter-irritants,  or  other 
mild  antiphlogistic  measures  are  in  order. 

The  chief  aim  of  management  should  be  to  preserve  compen- 
satory hypertrophy,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  minimize  the  ill  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  cardiac  disorder.  In  my  opinion,  the  first 
essential  is  that  the  patient  be  not  left  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
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his  condition,  lest  ho  fail  to  grasj)  the  lull  iiii|iiir(:iiic('  >>\'  ihc  rules 
hiid  down  for  his  guidance.  JMost  iiidivi<liials  are  greatly  ahirnied- 
by  being  told  they  have  heart-disease,  and  thcrefcjre  great  judg- 
ment and  tact  are  required  in  imparting  such  iuturmation.  If  the 
patient  has  no  suspicion  of  anything  being  wrctng  with  his  heart, 
and  is  of  a  nervous,  excitable  temperament,  he  woidtl  better  be  tdld 
only  a  part  of  the  truth.  It  may  be  stated  that  his  heart  is  not 
strong,  and  that  if  he  will  prevent  the  development  of  serious  trou- 
ble he  must  obey  certain  injunctions,  the  careful  observance  of 
which  will  preserve  his  health.  In  other  instances  the  whole  truth 
may  be  told  plainly,  but  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  create  alarm. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  expect  our  patients,  ignorant  of  physiol- 
ogy and  pathology,  to  avoid  harmful  efforts,  and  to  correct  injui'i- 
ous  habits. 

In  a  word,  a  heart  handicapped  by  extensive  adhesions,  and 
perhaps  also  by  serious  valve-disease,  must  not  be  given  more  work 
to  perform  than  it  is  capable  of  without  strain.  Inasmuch  as  what 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Valvular  Disease  in  General  is  applicable  to  the  affection 
noW'  under  consideration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  chapters 
for  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  management. 

The  injurious  secondary  effects  of  adherent  pericardium  are 
not  limited  to  the  heart,  but  are  also  felt  by  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  elimination.  Congestion  within  tlie  portal  system  must 
be  diminished  from  time  to  time  by  the  administration  of  a  brisk 
cathartic.  The  patient,  and  even  the  ])hysician,  often  rest  con- 
tent with  the  fact  that  the  bowels  move  regularly  every  day,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  benefit  derived  in  these  cases  from  period icalJi/ 
unloading  the  liver.  Nothing  is  better  to  this  end  than  a  blue  pill 
or  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  followed  the  next  morning  by  a  glas< 
of  some  saline  aperient  water.  The  patient  should  renuiin  under 
the  regular,  though  perhaps  not  very  frequent,  supervision  of  a 
physician,  who,  detecting  early  indications  of  cardiac  strain,  may 
promptly  meet  the  danger  by  ordering  an  appropriate  heart-tonic. 
Digitalis  and  strychnine  should  not  be  given  as  a  routine  practice, 
but  should  1)0  reserved  for  times  of  emergency. 

As  a  rule  the  s_^Tnptoms  pointing  to  overstrain  on  the  part  of 
the  heart  can  be  allayed  by  regulation  of  the  diet,  restricting  the 
amount  of  work  or  exercise,  and  it  may  be  by  insisting  upon  rest 
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in  the  house  for  a  time.  The  food  should  be  relatively  rich  in 
proteids,  moderate  in  qnantity,  and  taken  at  regular  intervals.  If 
the  individual  is  inclined  to  corpulence,  or  suffers  from  fermenta- 
tive indigestion,  carbohydrates  and  fats  should  be  allowed  spar- 
ingly. Unrestrained  consumption  of  fluids  is  objectionable,  since 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  intake  of  liquids  to  greatly  exceed 
the  needs  of  the  system  and  the  eliminating  power  of  the  excretory 
organs. 

When  the  breakdown  of  compensation  at  length  comes,  with 
all  its  attendant  manifestations,  the  case  is  to  be  managed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  governing  the  treatment  of  the  same 
condition  in  any  other  form  of  cardiac  disease.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  one  cannot  expect  or  achieve  as  brilliant  results 
from  the  employment  of  digitalis  in  these  cases  as  in  valvular 
affections  unfettered  by  adhesions.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  whipping  on  the  jaded  heart  as  it  is  of  relieving  it  of  as  much 
of  its  load  as  possible.  Physical  rest  must  be  strictly  enforced 
therefore,  and  catharsis  must  be  brisk.  Digitalis  must  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  rather  than  greatly  slowing  the 
heart,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  its  diuretic  effect.  Diuretin 
and  other  diuretic  remedies  are  also  in  order.  It  is  now  that 
strychnine  is  of  particular  service,  and  to  produce  its  most  bene- 
ficial effects  it  should  be  administered  hypodermically.  Pain, 
cough,  insomnia,  and  other  distressing  symptoms  are  to  be  relieved 
as  they  arise.  One  should  not  hesitate  to  remove  ascites  by  aspi- 
ration whenever  it  accumulates  to  the  extent  of  seriously  embar- 
rassing the  heart  and  respiratory  organs.  If  the  anasarca  does  not 
yield  to  appropriate  remedies,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  the  use 
of  Southey's  tubes  or  by  incising  the  ankles,  always  under  strict 
aseptic  precautions. 


CHAPTER    III 

HYDROPERICARDIUM  -  H>^MOPERICARDIUlVI  -  PNEU- 
MOPERICARDIUM-TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERI- 
CARDIUM-SYPHILIS OF  THE  PERICARDIUM  CAR- 
CINOMA   AND    SARCOMA    OF    THE    PERICARDIUM 

I.   HYDROPERICARDIUM 

By  this  term  is  nieant  a  transudation  of  scnim  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac.  It  is  a  non-inflannnatory  process,  and  the  analogue 
of  what  takes  place  under  similar  conditions  in  other  serous  cavi- 
ties. The  presence  in  the  pericardium  of  1  or  2  drachms  of  serum 
may  be  regarded  as  physiological:  the  ('(Hiditioii  is  jjathological 
only  when  the  transudate  reaches  such  an  amount  as  to  constitute 
a  veritable  dropsy  (hydrops  pericardii).  Although  the  condition 
is  the  counterpart  of  transudation  into  other  serous  cavities,  it 
does  not  occur  with  anything  like  so  great  frequency  as  hydro- 
thorax  and  ascites. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Upon  the  chest  being  open  the  pericar- 
dial sac  is  found  more  or  less  distended  and  fluctuating,  the  same 
as  in  pericarditis  with  effusion;  a  great  difference  is  discovered, 
however,  when  the  sac  is  opened.  Instead  of  fibrin-masses  and 
other  evidences  of  inflammation,  together  with  a  serous  exudate, 
the  sac  contains  a  clear,  straw-coloured  fluid,  poor  in  albumin,  and 
containing  A^ery  little  if  any  fibrin.  Because  of  its  relative  defi- 
ciency in  albinnin  the  specific  gravity  of  the  transudate  is  lower 
than  that  of  a  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  ranging  from  l.OOS  to  1.015. 
The  pericardial  tissues  may  look  more  or  less  ocdematous;  but 
aside  from  this  appearance  and  being  filled  with  serum,  the  sac 
presents  nothing  worthy  of  note.  In  addition,  there  are  associated 
changes  in  other  tissues  and  organs — such  as  oedema,  depending 
upon  the  same  cause  as  the  hydropcricardium;  as  chronic  diseases 
of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  or  both,  which  have  served  to  bring  about 
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the  serous  transiKlatiou  into  the  sac.  The  transudation  into  the 
pericardium  varies  iu  amount  from  a  few  ounces  to  several 
pints. 

Etiology. — Hydropericardium  is  a  dropsy,  and  therefore  is 
produced  iu  the  same  mauner  and  (le})ends  upon  the  same  variety 
of  causes  as  dropsical  fluid  in  other  situations.  The  causes  may 
be  divided  therefore  into  general  and  local.  The  general  include 
chronic  cardiac  disease,  nephritis,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  ca- 
chexiae.  By  local  causes  are  meant  those  diseases,  such  as  tumours, 
which,  situated  within  the  thorax,  exert  pressure  on  neighbouring 
blood-vessels,  and  thus  bring  about  stasis  in  the  veins  and  capil- 
laries of  the  pericardium.  Chronic  heart-disease  leads  to  dropsy 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  stasis  within  the  pericardial  vessels  is 
only  a  part  of  a  general  condition. 

Symptoms.  — These  are  likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  those  of 
dropsical  accumulation  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  general  venous 
congestion.  If  by  chance  hydropericardium  exists  alone,  a  very 
rare  event,  or  forms  the  leading  pathological  condition,  the  symp- 
toms are  those  resulting  from  pressure,  and  consist  of  the  same 
phenomena  of  circulatory  and  respiratory  embarrassment  as  are 
observed  in  cases  of  extensive  sero-fibrinous  pericarditis.  Dysp- 
ncca  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  may  even  amount  to  orthopnoea ; 
cyanosis  and  venous  congestion  are  also  present,  and  the  pulse  is 
small,  feeble,  rapid,  and  it  may  be  irregular.  The  more  rapidly 
the  hydropericardium  supervenes  the  more  pronounced  the  symp- 
toms. As  dropsical  distention  of  the  sac,  when  it  develops  in  the 
course  of  chronic  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  is  one  of  the  terminal 
events,  it  develops  so  slowly  that  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  latent, 
and  therefore  escape  notice. 

Physical  Signs.' — Inspection. — This  affords  but  little  if  any 
information,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  distention  of  the 
chest  has  already  been  produced  by  associated  hydrothorax  or  the 
heart  and  lungs  have  l)een  crowded  upward  by  ascites.  Should 
some  local  disease  have  occasioned  the  hydropericardium,  and  the 
thoracic  parietes  be  sufficiently  yielding,  there  will  he  more  or  less 
pra?cordial  bulging,  together  with  absence  of  cardiac  impulse. 

Palpation. — What  has  been  said  regarding  inspection  applies 
also  to  palpation.  The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  thing  noted,  i? 
ahsence  of  cardiac  impulse,  and  possibly  a  sense  of  increased  prae- 
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cordial  resistance.  The  pulse  presents  nntliiiii!;  characteristic, 
since  the  changes  observed  in  it  are  also  i)roduced  by  the  })riiiiary 
cardiac  affection. 

Percussion. — This  affords  ns  our  chief  means  of  diagnosis,  the 
same  as  in  pericardial  effusion;  f(.)r  jiarliculars  the  rcach'r  is  re- 
ferred to  what  has  already  been  said  under  that  heacL  Owing  to 
the  probable  association  of  hydropericardium  with  hydrothorax, 
the  characteristic  shape  of  prsecordial  dulness  is  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied by  and  merge  into  that  of  the  latter  affection.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  only  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum 
that  percussion  might  be  of  any  special  value  as  regards  the  detec- 
tion of  the  hydropcricardiuni.  If  the  area  of  cardiac  flatness 
extends  high  up  towards  the  suprasternal  notch,  witli  a  bluntly 
rounded  apex,  well  above  the  area  of  dulness  due  to  the  hydro- 
thorax,  this  fact  might,  theoretically  at  least,  be  of  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  transudation  into  the  pericardium. 

Auscultaiion.^Owing  to  the  intervention  of  fluid  between  the 
heart  and  the  chest-wall,  cardiac  sounds  are  fcehle  and  dislanl,  and 
they  may  indeed  be  almost  inaudible.  If  murmurs,  due  to  some 
})re-existing  valvular  disease,  are  also  present,  these  are  likewise 
enfeebled. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  foregoing-  considerations  it  is  evident 
that  the  diagnosis  of  hydropericardium  is  not  only  diilicult,  but 
may  be  actually  impossible. 

In  those  extremely  rare  cases  of  pericardial  dropsy  due  to  local 
causes  the  diagnosis  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  in  mass- 
ive pericardial  exudation. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  these  two  conditions  is  to 
be  made  by  the  history,  symptoms,  associated  diseases,  and  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  pericardial  friction.  In  effusion  there  is  his- 
tory of  rheumatism  or  some  acute  infectious  disease,  of  pyrexia, 
praecordial  pain,  palpitation,  etc.  Even  in  distention  of  the  sac 
pericardial  friction-sounds  may  be  retained.  In  hydropericar- 
dium, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  history  or  evidence  of  some 
chronic  valvular  or  renal  disease,  and  all  symptoms  of  acute  in- 
flammation are  wanting,  and  there  is  no  pericardial  rub. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavourable,  both  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  primary  disorder-  to  which  the  hydroi)ericardium  is  second- 
ary, and  because  the  distention  of  the  sac  is  likely  to  hasten  car- 
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diac  failure.     The  prognosis  is  also  influenced  by  the  amenability 
to  treatniont  of  the  cause  of  the  dropsy. 

Treatment. — This  resolves  itself  essentially  into  the  treat- 
ment of  the  primary  disorder,  since  with  the  removal  of  the  gen- 
eral dropsy  the  fluid  within  the  })ericardium  is  absorbed.  Unless 
the  symptoms  be  exceedingly  threatening,  surgical  treatment,  if 
not  actually  unwise,  affords  only  a  very  temporary  relief.  In 
other  words,  the  treatment  of  hydropericardium  is  unavailing  un- 
less its  cause  can  be  removed.  The  management  of  dropsy  when 
associated  with  chronic  cardiac  disease,  will  be  found  fully  nar- 
rated in  subsequent  chapters. 

II.    H^MOPERICARDIUM 

By  this  term  is  not  meant  hannorrhagic  pericarditis,  but  an 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  independent  of  any 
inflammatory  process.  It  is  fortunately  a  rather  rare  condition, 
and  yet  occurs  many  more  times  than  it  is  recognised.  It  requires 
but  very  brief  consideration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  with  serous  transudation  or  effu- 
sion, the  escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  causes  a  distention 
of  the  sac  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  extravasated  blood. 
If  the  tiaBmorrhage  takes  place  rapidly  the  amount  discovered  post 
mortem  is  usually  not  large,  because  it  has  speedily  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  patient.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  takes  place  slowly, 
the  sac  may  be  greatly  distended.  The  blood  may  be  wholly  fluid 
or  have  undergone  more  or  less  coagulation.  After  the  evacuation 
of  the  pericardial  contents,  careful  scrutiny  discovers  evidence  of 
some  one  of  the  causes  of  the  hannorrhage. 

Etiology. — Blood  may  be  effused  into  the  pericardium  in 
consequence  of  external  injury,  as  by  gunshot  or  stab  wounds, 
laceration  of  the  sac  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  fractured  rib,  etc.  It 
also  follows  rupture  of  the  heart-muscle,  the  bursting  of  an  aortic 
aneurysm,  or  in  rare  instances,  of  one  of  the  coronary  arteries.  It 
is  stated  that  sacculated  aneurysms  of  the  ascending  arch  fre 
quently  rupture  into  the  pericardium.  Of  953  cases  of  aortic 
aneurysm  analyzed  by  Hare  and  Holder,  death  took  place  from 
rupture  289  times,  and  of  these,  75  cases  ruptured  into  the  peri- 
cardium. Rupture  of  the  heart  occurs  from  degeneration  of  the 
myocardium,  and  is  fortunately  a  comparatively  infrequent  event. 
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Laceration  of  the  heart-wall  has  occasionally  hccii  observed  to  fol- 
low a  crushini;'  injury  to  the  chest. 

Symptoms. — As  wuuKl  naturally  he  exi)ec1e(l,  li:iinorrha^M' 
into  the  pericardial  sac  occasious  the  very  i;ravest  syinpfoms.  If 
this  takes  place  slowly  throuiili  a  minute  slip  in  the  widi  of  the 
heart  or  aorta,  syui])toius  come  on  <!,radually,  and  are  those  of  acute 
anaemia,  together  with  slowly  induced  and  progressive  heart-fail- 
ure. These  are  a  sense  of  pripcordial  distress,  anxiety,  weakness 
and  prostration,  dyspnoea,  pallor  with  cyanosis,  a  weak,  raj^id, 
perhaps  irregular,  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  (dainmy 
perspiration.  Death  takes  place  within  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a 
day  or  two. 

Should  the  haemorrhage  be  free,  and  the  sac  become  rapidly 
distended,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  sudden  and  profound  shock, 
the  patient  passing  quickly  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  dying  in 
a  few  minutes.  If  the  rupture  does  not  occasion  appreciable  pain 
there  may  be  nothing  in  the  symptoms  to  direct  attention  to  the 
pericardium.  In  most  instances  the  course  is  rapid,  leading  to  a 
speedily  fatal  termination. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  the  signs  of  fluid  distention  of 
the  sac,  and  lienee  do  not  require  repetition.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  death  is  too  rapidly  induced  or  the  distention  of  the 
pericardium  too  small  to  occasion  appreciable  physical  signs. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  life  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  prcdongcd, 
and  if  the  sac  is  sufficiently  filled,  it  is  possible  for  the  true  nature 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  recognised  by  examination  of  the  pra-cor- 
dium.  If  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  is  made  out,  the 
history  of  its  sudden  appearance  and  the  symptoms  of  shock  and 
collapse  will  probably  enable  one  to  surmise  at  least  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  malady  and  to  differentiate  it  from  hydropericardium. 
Diagnosis  may  also  be  facilitated  by  history  of  some  antiredcnt 
affection  as  aneurysm,  likely  to  lead  to  luvmorrhage. 

Prognosis. — If  lurmopericardium  results  from  trauma,  the 
prognosis  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  injury  is  amenable  to 
surgical  treatment.  In  cases  due  to  aortic  or  cardiac  rupture  the 
prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavourable,  and  death  is  the  inevitable, 
it  may  be  the  immediate,  result. 

Treatment. — This  in  traumatic  cases  is  surgical,  and  is 
best  left  to  text-books  on  surgery.    In  the  other  class  of  cases  there 
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is  no  treatment,  except  possiMv  in  tlmse  rare  instances  of  trau- 
matic laceration  of  the  heart,  when  the  surgeon  should  promptly 
lay  open  the  sac,  evacute  the  blood,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
source  of  the  ha'niorrhage,  and  of  being  able  to  repair  the  injury 
by  suturing  the  heart-muscle. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  limited  to  stimulation  of  the  heart 
and  an  attempt  to  support  the  powers  of  life.  In  most  instances 
the  physician  arrives  on  the  scene  too  late  to  do  more  than  witness 
the  death-struggle  or  sign  the  death-certificate. 

III.    PNEUMOPERICARDIUM 

This  is  so  extremely  rare  an  affection  that  but  few  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  observe  an  instance  of  the  kind.  By  this  term 
is  meant  a  collection  of  air  or  gas  within  the  pericardial  sac,  and 
hence  it  is  the  counterpart  of  tlie  condition  known  as  pneumo- 
thorax. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Pneumopericardium  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  collection  of  fluid,  most  commonly  of  pus,  wdthin  the 
sac.  The  amount  of  contained  air  or  gas  is  variable,  but  is  suffi- 
cient, together  with  the  exudation,  to  occasion  great  distention. 
If  the  gas  is  not  absorbed,  and  the  pericardium  be  opened  post 
mortem,  the  gas  escapes  with  a  hissing  noise  and  often  possesses 
a  fa'tid  odour.  In  some  instances  its  avenue  of  entrance  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  while  in  others  there  is  no  discoverable  open- 
ing into  the  pericardium,  either  because,  if  such  have  existed, 
it  has  become  closed,  or  because  the  gas  has  been  generated 
in  loco.  There  are  usually  present  also  evidences  of  acute  peri- 
carditis. 

Etiology. — Pneumopericardium  may  be  produced  in  any  one 
of  three  ways :  ( 1 )  Perforation  of  the  sac  from  without  may 
allow  of  the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air;  (2)  communication 
may  be  established  between  the  sac  and  some  portion  of  the  digest- 
ive tract,  thus  permitting  the  ingress  of  the  gases  normally  exist- 
ing in  the  latter;  or  (.3)  gas  may  be  generated  within  the  peri- 
cardium wathout  solution  of  its  continuity.  The  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air  into  the  sac  usually  takes  place  through  a  perfo- 
rating wound,  as  from  a  bidlet  or  some  stabbing  instrument.  In 
rare  instances  air  may  enter  the  pericardium  through  the  lung  in 
consequence  of  laceration  by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  fractured  ster- 
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nnni  or  rib,  or  hy  rupture  of  a  i)uliii(.iiary  cavity  situated  in  iiii- 
metliate  contiguity  to  the  saq. 

When  a  conimuiucation  is  cstablislied  between  the  pericardium 
and  CGSophagus,  air  is  forced  into  tlie  former  with  each  act  of  swal- 
lowing. Walshe  has  narrated  an  intcrcsi  ing  case  of  jx'rfoi-ation 
of  the  pericardium,  and  resulting  jnieumojtericardiuni,  during  an 
attempt  by  a  juggler  to  swallow  a  short  sword. 

When  gas  is  admitted  to  the  sac  from  some  one  of  tlu'  hollow 
viscera  it  is  usually  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  a  previ- 
ously existing  ulcerative  process.  The  most  frequent  connnuni- 
cation  formed  in  this  way  is  Avith  the  stomach,  by  reason  of  an 
ulcer,  when  situated  on  its  posterior  wall.  Of  28  cases  of  pci-fora- 
tion  of  the  diaphragm  by  gastric  ulcers  collected  by  Ludwig  Pick, 
only  10  were  cases  in  which  the  ulceration  had  perforated  the 
pericardium.  Col  ling  wood  Fcnwick  records  a  very  interesting 
case  which  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  which  a  gastric  ulcer  had 
perforated  the  pericardium  with  an  immediately  fatal  result,  and 
yet  no  previous  symptoms  had  occurred  to  point  to  the  jiresence 
of  the  gastric  ulcer.  In  4  of  the  10  cases  collected  by  Pick  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  had  become  adherent  before  the 
ulceration  had  perforated,  so  that  the  ulcerative  process  involved 
the  substance  of  the  heart  itself.  Ulceration  into  the  sac  may 
also  take  place  from  the  (esophagus,  but,  as  already  stated,  atmos- 
pheric air  is  then  admitted,  instead  of  stomach  or  intestinal  gases. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  the  spontaneous  development  of  ])neumo- 
pericardium  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Gibson  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  some  of  the  cases  supposed  to  be  of  this  origin  the  pneumoperi- 
cardium was  in  reality  the  result  of  an  opening  into  the  sac, 
which,  however,  became  so  (]uickly  and  perfectly  closed  that  no 
trace  of  such  opening  could  be  discovered.  Xevertheless,  the 
discovery  of  gas-forming  bacilli  renders  intelligible  and  possible 
the  spontaneous  development  of  pneumopericardimn,  and  may  ex- 
plain some  cases  that  would  be  difficidt  or  impossible  to  account 
for  on  any  other  hypothesis.  This  mode  of  production  is  exceed- 
ingly infrequent,  to  say  the  least.  Such  a  pneumopericardimn  is 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  acute  suppurative  or  ha^morrhagic 
pericarditis. 

Symptoms. — SubjectiA^e  manifestations  are  essentially  those 
of  sudden  distention  of  the  sac  from  any  other  cause.     They  are 
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syinptoins  of  pressure ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  entrance  of  gas  takes 
jihice  suddenly,  symptoms  develop  rapidly  and  are  extreme.  In 
some  instances  there  are  symptoms  of  shock ;  a  weak,  irregular 
pulse,  a  pale,  anxious  countenance,  the  skin  covered  with  cold 
sweat,  which,  together  with  orthopna^a,  produces  a  picture  of  mor- 
tal agony.  The  physician's  attention  is  at  once  directed  to  the 
heart,  the  examination  of  which  reveals  a  most  singular  group  of 
objective  symptoms. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  and  Palpation. — These  afford 
evidence  of  pericardial  distention  but  not  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  are  of  minor  importance  since  the  diagnosis  is  readily 
established  by  other  means  of  exploration  at  our  disposal. 

Percussion. — The  phenomena  perceived  by  percussion  are 
unique ;  instead  of  cardiac  dulness,  encroached  upon  and  sur- 
rounded by  pulmonary  resonance,  the  prsecordium  is  found  to  be 
tympanitic,  either  throughout  or  at  its  upper  portion.  If  the  peri- 
cardium contains  fluid,  as  well  as  air  or  gas,  there  is  dulness  over 
the  dependent  part  and  high-pitched  tympany  above.  Gas  being 
lighter  than  the  exudate,  change  in  the  patient's  position  from  the 
recumbent  to  the  upright,  and  from  side  to  side,  causes  the  gas 
to  move  about,  so  as  to  be  always  above  the  level  of  the  fluid ; 
hence  there  is  change  in  the  location  of  dulness  and  tympany  ac- 
cording to  the  posture  of  the  patient.  In  the  erect  position  dul- 
ness occupies  the  bottom  and  tympany  the  apex  of  the  sac.  If  the 
patient  lies  on  his  loft  side  the  fluid  gravitates  in  that  direction, 
with  corresponding  dulness  surmounted  by  tympany ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  assumption  of  the  right  lateral  decubitus  causes  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  the  gas  and 
liquid,  with  resulting  transposition  of  tympany  and  dulness. 
]\[oreover,  the  larger  the  amount  of  exudate  the  smaller  the  space 
allotted  to  the  gas,  and  hence  the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  tym- 
panitic note.  Stokes  claimed  in  one  case  to  have  detected 
"  cracked-pot "  resonance. 

Auscultation. — Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  are  the 
peculiar  sounds  observed  on  auscultation.  The  movements  of  the 
heart  cause  an  agitation  of  the  gas  and  liquid  contents  of  the  sac, 
and  hence  a  true  succussion-sound  or  splashing.  This  is  variously 
described  as  churning,  splashing,  or  like  that  produced  by  a  water- 
wheel.     These  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  that  musical  sound 
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known  as  the  metallic  tinkle,  likened  to  the  droiipinM-  of  wiiter. 
This  pericardial  splashing  is  of  precis(dy  the  same  ••haracter  as  the 
hvpocratic  snccnssion-sonnd  elicited  by  shakiii:;-  a  patient  witli 
pneumohydrothorax.  In  some  instances  these  metallic  sounds  arc 
audible  at  a  distance  from  the  patient's  chest. 

Diagnosis. — This  combination  of  a  clear  rinoing  tympanitic 
percussion-note  with  splashing  in  the  cardiac  area  is  so  nni(pie 
that  an  erroneous  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be  made.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  far  afield  to  discuss  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
this  affection  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  puhuonary  vomica 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  heart,  which  are  conditions  said  by 
some  authors  to  render  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  possible.  Finally, 
the  confounding  of  this  disease  with  the  presence  of  air  and  Ihiid 
within  the  pleural  cavity  is  scarcely  likely,  if  one  will  bear  iu 
mind  that  in  pneumothorax  the  succussion-sound  is  only  ol)fained 
when  the  patient's  body  is  agitated,  while  in  the  affection  under 
discussion  the  peculiar  sound  is  present  even  when  the  patient  is 
at  rest. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  serious,  yet  in  traumatic  cases 
there  is  hope  of  cure  through  surgical  interference,  while  the  same 
may  be  said  regarding  cases  associated  with  purulent  pericarditis. 
Should  gas  gain  entrance  to  the  pericardium,  and  be  not  followed 
by  infection  of  the  sac  and  inflammation,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
its  ultimate  absorption.  Moreover,  the  prognosis  depends  upon 
the  suddenness  of  the  formation  of  pneumopericardium.  If  this 
is  sufficiently  rapid  to  occasion  symptoms  of  shock,  there  is  strong 
likelihood  that  the  patient  will  succumb.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  condition  develops  slowly,  symptoms  may  not  be  very  urgent, 
and  time  may  be  allowed  for  surgical  intervention. 

Treatment. — It  goes  without  saying,  that  in  most  cases  if  sur- 
gical skill  cannot  remove  the  cause,  other  treatment,  no  matter  how 
energetic,  will  be  found  unavailing.  The  same  principles  govern 
the  therapeutic  management  as  in  other  forms  of  pericardial  dis- 
ease. Supporting  and  stimulating  measures  are  aways  indicated, 
and  may  even  enable  the  patient  to  rally  from  the  initial  shock. 
Pain  and  distress  should  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of  morphine  admin- 
istered hypodermically.  Heat  should  be  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties. Camphor,  ammonia,  ether,  and  brandy  are  useful  stimu- 
lants, and  should  be  given  freely.     The  physician  should  not  for- 
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get  tlie  great  v;iliu>  of  strvelniiiio  aiul  digitalis  in  STq)])orting  the 
lieart;  the  forimT  should  he  administered  nndcr  the  skin. 

IV.    TrBKIK'ULOSIS   OF   THK    PERICARDIUM 

Morbid  Anatomy. — I'nbercnlosis  prodnces  in  the  pericar- 
dinni  all  of  the  charaeteristic  lesions  to  Avhich  it  niav  a:ive  rise  in 
other  regions  of  the  body.  The  proec^ss  may  be  acnte  or  chronic 
in  conrse,  and  either  exndative,  ])r()dnetive,  or  destrnctive  in 
natnre. 

The  acnte  process  is  not  often  to  be  distingnished  from  an 
ordinary  acnte  pericarditis  except  by  microscopic  and  bacterio- 
logical methods.  The  exndate  may  be  fibrinons,  sero-fibrinons,  or 
]inrnlent,  bnt  tnbercnlons  pericarditis  shares  with  the  inflamma- 
tion of  malignant  disease  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  fre- 
(pient  cause  of  hsemorrhagic  exndation  in  the  ijericardium.  Tuber- 
cles may  not  be  demonstrable  post  mortem,  and  when  found  are 
often  exceedingly  small,  even  microscopic.  They  are  usually 
found  on  the  parietal  layer  of  the  sac,  owing  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  infectio-Ji  extends  from  neighbouring  viscera.  The  mil- 
iary tubercles  may  be  covered  by  the  fibrinous  exudate,  and  are 
then  to  be  discovered  by  detaching  the  fibrin.  They  may,  however, 
be  easily  seen,  and  when  collected  in  groups  give  rise  to  areas  of 
caseation.  These  caseous  areas  may  invade  the  myocardium,  and 
in  one  instance  a  cheesy  mass  had  perforated  the  wall  of  an  auri- 
cle and  projected  into  its  cavity,  being  covered  by  a  thrombus 
where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

Again,  when  the  production  of  granulation  tissue  is  the  pre- 
dominating feature  of  the  process,  the  two  layers  of  the  pericar- 
dituu  are  bound  together  by  a  bluish  translucent  mass  of  new- 
formed  tissue.  This  of  (-ourse  becomes  white  as  it  grows  older, 
and  the  condition  of  adherent  pericardium  is  produced.  Only 
rarely  is  the  caseous  mass  calcified  after  the  cessation  of  the  active 
process — calcification  Ijeing  more  common  in  the  inspissated  re- 
mains of  purulent  exudates. 

Acute  pericarditis  is  probably  tuberculous  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  has  been  supposed,  and  indeed  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  rare  condition.  Of  1,048  autospies  on  adults  dead  from 
all  causes.  Wells  found  this  condition  in  10  cases,  or  nearly  1  per 
cent ;  and  since  in  128  cases  the  pericardium  was  actively  involved, 
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the  10  cast's  aiiioiiiit  to  alMnil  S  jici'  cciil.  ( )>lcr  i-t']M»rts  7  per  cent 
troiii  liis  scries  of  cases. 

('liroiiic  tuberculous  ])ericanlil  is  iiiav  I'ollow  an  acute  attack, 
and  in  this  case  tlic  post-mortem  tindiniis  are  those  (jf  an  ordinary 
chrouic  pericarditis,  with  the  a<Klition  at  tinu's  of  «^rayish  tul)er- 
cles,  or  of  areas  undergo! njj;  caseous  degenerati<jn.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion, however,  rather  than  the  rule,  to  find  distinct  evidences  of 
tuberculous  origin,  even  in  eases  in  wliieli  the  clinical  history 
almost  conclusively  proves  this.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  thai  are  tubercular,  and 
which  pass  on  into  the  chronic  form,  it  is  very  except  idnal  to  dis- 
cover any  conchisive  post-mortem  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  cases 
of  chronic  pericarditis.  The  findings  include  thickening  of  tlie 
membrane  and  more  or  less  complete  adhesions  of  the  two  layers, 
the  translucent  bluish  granulation  tissue  of  the  acute  stage  having 
been  replaced  by  firm,  white  cicatricial  tissue. 

Pericardial  tuberculosis  may  be  chronic  from  the  outset,  in 
which  event  the  lesions  are  more  apt  to  be  of  a  distinctly  tuber- 
culous nature,  tubercles  and  caseating  areas  being  common. 

Etiology. — Authors  distinguish  a  jirinuiry  as  well  as  a  sec- 
ondary foi-m  of  pericarilial  tid)erculosis.  According  to  Osier,  the 
primary  form  may  be  "  associated  (»nly  with  caseation  of  the  bron- 
chial or,  particularly,  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands."  In  other 
eases  there  are  no  such  associated  lesions,  and  in  these  the  tuber- 
culous affection  of  the  pericardium  is  impossible  to  explain. 

The  secondary  form  is  the  one  generally  encountered,  and  de- 
pends upon  previously  existing  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere  in 
the  body.  This  may  be  caries  of  a  vertebra,  a  rib,  or  the  sternum, 
caseous  bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands,  tuberculosis  of  the  lung, 
pleura,  or  retroperitoneal  lymph-glands,  or  tid)erculous  peritonitis. 
Occasionally  miliary  tubercles  within  the  pericardium  arc  a  part 
of  a  general  miliary  infection. 

This  form  of  pericardial  disease  is  most  common  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  yet  has  been  seen  in  individuals  at  either 
extreme  of  life.  Osier  met  Avith  a  case  in  a  child  of  five,  Duck- 
worth in  an  infant  of  only  five  months,  and  Tajard  in  a  woman 
of  eighty-eight.  A  patient  of  mine  who  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, with  acquired  dextrocardia,  and  in  whose  adherent 
pericardium  tubercles  existed,  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen.  The 
11 
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disease  affects  both  sexes,  but  for  some  strange  reason  appears  to 
be  rather  more  common  in  males.  Other  predisposing  causes  are 
all  those  conditions  that  render  an  individual  susceptible  to  this 
form  of  infection. 

Symptoms.  —  In  most  cases  the  disease  is  wholly  latent,  and  is 
(»nl_v  discovered  on  the  autopsy  table.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  disease  is  generally  subacute  or  chronic,  and  arises  insidiously. 
If  it  gives  rise  to  acute  inflammation  with  effusion  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  acute  pericarditis  from  other  causes — pain,  palpita- 
tion, fever,  friction-sounds,  and,  upon  distention  of  the  sac,  the 
pressure-effects  already  considered.  Even  an  exudative  pericar- 
ditis of  this  origin  may  in  some  instances  pursue  a  chronic  course. 

Physical  Signs. — Objective  manifestations  of  the  disease 
are  wanting  unless  the  aft'ection  is  declared  as  an  acute  process. 
When  such  is  the  case  there  are  the  fremitus,  pericardial  friction- 
sound,  and,  wutli  filling  of  the  sac  by  exudation,  the  evidence  of 
fluid  distention — i.  e.,  triangular  area  of  dulness  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  cardiac  impulse,  etc. ;  in  short,  the  signs  already  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Acute  Pericarditis. 

Diagnosis. — Owing  to  the  insidious  onset  and  latent  nature 
of  this  disease  it  is  rarely  diagnosticated  during  life.  If  in  the 
course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  of  pleuritis  in  a  tuberculous 
subject  the  physical  signs  of  pericardial  involvement  should  make 
their  appearance,  one  might  with  confidence  make  the  diagnosis 
of  pericardial  tuberculosis ;  but  without  such  favouring  conditions 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  disease  would  be  discovered. 

Prognosis. — This  is  not  always  serious  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  duration  of  life,  yet  it  undoubtedly  contributes  its  share  to 
the  unfavourable  termination  of  the  general  tuberculous  disease. 
Its  remote  effects  are  an  adherent  pericardium  and  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency. The  appearance  of  a  tuberculous  pericardial  effusion  in 
the  late  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  patient  being  al- 
ready cachectic,  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  already  laid 
down  for  the  management  of  other  forms  of  acute  pericarditis. 

V.    SYPHILIS   OP   THE   PERICARDIUM 

Invasion  of  the  pericardium  by  syphilis  is  so  rare  an  affection 
that  most  text-books  on  diseases  of  the  heart  either  do  not  con- 
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sider  it  at  all  or  gi\'c  it  the  very  briefest  possible  mention.  Eicli- 
horst,  for  example,  simply  states  that  mniimata  in  this  situation- 
have  been  deseribed  by  Laneereaux  and  Urth.  Jn  Allbutt's  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine  I  fail  to  find  any  mention  of  syphilis  under  dis- 
c^ases  of  the  jjericai-diuin,  and  tlu;  sanu;  may  be  said  of  Ilayden 
and  Walshe  in  their  classical  works  on  the  heart.  Gibson,  whose 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  more  vohuninous,  devotes  but  a  single 
page  to  it,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  largely  indebted  to  !Mra- 
cek's  jaaper,  which  has  likewise  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the 
following  brief  consideration: 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Sy|)hilis  of  the  ])ericanliuni  is  always 
a  very  rare  affection,  and  is  almost  never  met  with  unassociated 
with  syphilitic  changes  in  the  heart-muscle.  When  present,  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  visceral  layer  and  manifests  itself  either 
as  gummata  or  circumscribed  thickenings.  Although  cases  have 
been  described  a,s  syphilitic  pericarditis  with  sero-fibrinous  exu- 
dation, Mracek  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  syphilitic  nature  is 
open  to  doubt.  Of  the  two  forms  in  which  pericardial  syj^hilis 
declares  itself,  fibrinous  thickening  is  much  the  more  common. 
At  the  time  Mracek's  monograph  appeared  only  3  authenticated 
cases  of  gumma  within  the  pericardium  had  been  described — one 
each  by  Laneereaux,  Orth,  and  Mracek. 

The  portions  of  the  epicardium  that  a})pear  thickened  and 
fibrous  are  usually  found  to  overlie  and  be  intimately  connected 
with  areas  of  pronounced  myocardial  fibrosis  or  a  gumma  situated 
within  the  heart-muscle.  The  development  of  connective  tissue 
usually  begins  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  then  extends  more  or  less  widely  into  the  surrounding 
parts. 

In  the  second  case  of  Mracek's  series,  in  which  the  epicardium 
was  thickened  and  elevated  in  a  circumscribed  zone,  innnediately 
overlying  a  small  gumma,  the  microscope  revealed  signs  of  recent 
inflammation  of  the  adipose  tissue.  This  tissue  was  thickly  infil- 
trated with  cells,  particularly  in  those  parts  next  to  the  muscle- 
substance  and  around  the  borders  of  the  gummy  tumour.  Imme- 
diately above  the  gumma  there  was,  in  addition  to  cellular  infiltra- 
tion, a  pronounced  hyperemia  of  the  veins  and  capillaries.  On 
the  overlying  surface  of  the  epicardium  the  fibrous  tissue  was  old 
and  firm. 
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111  the  course  oi  time  the  bh)od-vessels  supplying  the  newly 
forinecl  connective  tissue  undergo  obliteration,  and  the  latter  be- 
comes transformed  into  firm  cicatricial  tissue.  Thickening  of  the 
serous  meinbranc  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  a  deposit  of 
fibrin,  and  consequently  pericardial  adhesions  are  not  always  ob- 
served. Tn  some  instances,  liowever,  the  two  layers  are  found 
loosely  united  in  tlie  areas  in  which  the  connective  tissue  has 
undergone  hyperplasia.  Tittal  oblitei'ation  of  the  sac  is  almost 
never  encountered. 

Syi)hilitic  ])ci'ica]'ditis  is  a  very  chronic  process,  much  more 
so  than  is  tuberculous  pericarditis;  and  Mracek  alfirms  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  process 
is  tuberculous  or  syphilitic,  the  presence  of  a  sero-fibrinous  or 
hcPmorrhagic  exudation  tells  in  favour  of  its  tuberculous  origin. 
In  cases  of  exudative  pericarditis  syphilis  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  In  some  instances  the  sac  may  be  found  to  contain  a 
suiall  amount  of  clear  serum,  but  when  present  this  is  a  transuda- 
tion due  to  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  by  the  products  of 
syphilitic  disease.  Very  rarely  hffimopericardium  may  also  be 
produced,  as  in  one  case  by  a  rupture  of  a  small  cardiac  aneurysm, 
itself  the  result  of  syphilitic  fibrous  myocarditis. 

Etiology. — Syphilitic  disease  in  this  situation  is  a  late  mani- 
festation of  the  infection.  There  are  no  known  factors  which 
determine  its  invasion  of  the  pericardial  sac,  but,  as  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional disease,  it  is  only  singular  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
present  in  this  location. 

Symptoms." — Syphilis  of  the  pericardium  either  occasions 
no  symptoms,  or  these  are  obscured  by  those  of  syphilitic  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  or  in  the  heart-muscle.  Inasmuch  as 
pericardial  changes  of  this  nature  are  almost  always  found  in  con- 
nection with  luetic  disease  of  the  myocardium  or  endocardium,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  symptomatology  is  to 
1)0  attributed  to  the  pericardiiil  disease.  It  is  highly  probable, 
howevei',  that  the  chief  role. in  this  respect  is  played  by  the  myo- 
cardial degeneration  or  the  sclerotic  endocarditis,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  cardiac  inanifc^stations  will  be  fully  described  in  the 
chiipfcr  on  Heart  Syphilis. 

Physical  Signs. — Except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
pericardial  changes  lead  to  the  development  of  a  friction-sound 
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(ir  to  ilrdpsicnl  <listfiit  ion  ol  the  snc,  iIm-ic  arc  in>  tlist  iiuM  i\c  ob- 
jective siuiis  of  tlie  local  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Even  in  a  luetic  patient,  with  distinct  cardiac 
symptoms,  tlioy  are  far  more  likely  to  ho  Auv  to  syphilis  of  the 
myocardium  than  of  the  pericardium,  and  hence  one  should  he 
very  iiuai'ded  in  making  the  diagnosis  (d  the  hit  ter  eondil  ion.  The 
iitfni-rihnii  recoi;iiition  of  ])eric:ir(lial  syj)hilis  is  on  the  whole, 
thercdoi'e,  \-ery  unlikely. 

Prognosis. — I'cr  sc  pericardial  syphilis  cannot  ])e  rogarde<l 
as  a  dangerous  affection;  the  adhesions  it  induces  are  usually  so 
circumserihed  and  loose  that  they  prohahly  e.xert  little  if  any  in- 
jnrious  influence  in  the  way  <d'  canliac  hypertro|)hy  and  dilata- 
tion. In  general  it  nuvy  he  stated  that  the  pro<;nosis  is  that  of 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  heart-nniscle,  which,  as  experience  shows, 
is  very  amenahle  to  proper  management. 

Treatment. — -This  consists  of  the  vigoions  emj)loyment  of 
mercury  anel  the  iodides,  and  need  not  here  he  discussed. 

VI.    CARCINOMA   AND   SARCO:\IA    (»F  TlIK    I'MtJlCAHDIl'M 

^lalignant  disease,  like  syphilis,  attacks  the  pericanlitim  with 
such  iufre(p]ency  as  to  merit  hut  l)rief  consideration. 

Morbid.  Anatomy. — Owing  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  pri- 
mary tumours  of  the  sac,  hut  little  can  be  said  concerning  them. 
Williams  and  Miller  have  reported  a  case  of  sarconui  of  the  peri- 
cardium in  a  boy  of  thirteen.  The  tumour  was  a  diffuse,  snuiU- 
celled  sarcoma  of  the  parietal  layer,  which  lia<l  produced  uniform 
thickening,  but  had  not  invaded  the  epicardium.  There  was  no  dis- 
coverable involvement  of  the  lymph-nodes  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  authors  concluded  that  the 
growth  had  originated  in  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  sac  itself. 

Of  secondary  tumours,  those  most  connnonly  invading  the  sac 
are  lymphosarcoma  from  the  mediastinal  nodes,  and  candnonui 
from  the  stomach  or  oesophagus.  The  new  growth  may  uniforndy 
infiltrate  the  parietal  layer  of  the  sac,  or  single  nodules  nniy  pro- 
ject into  its  interior.  There  is  always  more  or  less  Huid  in  the 
sac,  either  of  inflammatory  or  of  dropsical  nature.  The  intlam- 
mation  due  to  cancerous  disease  of  the  pericardium  is  particularly 
apt  to  produce  a  ha-morrhagic  exudate — being  in  this  regard  like 
the  tuberculous  disease. 
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Etiology. — rrimarv  malignant  disease  of  the  pericardium  is 
so  rare  that,  according  to  Gibson,  the  only  authentic  case  on  record 
was  the  one  observed  l)y  Koester.  Sir  William  Broadbent  has, 
however,  reported  an  instance  of  sarcoma,  which  was  thought  to 
be  primary,  and  I  have  mentioned  above  the  case  reported  by 
Williams  and  Miller.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  affection 
of  the  sac  is  secondary  to  new  growths  in  other  situations,  as  in 
the  (^rsophagus,  lungs,  pleura,  mediastinal  glands,  liver,  etc. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  this  disease  of  the  pericardium  is 
latent  or  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  the  primary  tumour. 

Physical  Signs. — So  far  as  known,  there  are  no  distinctive 
physical  signs  of  malignant  invasion  of  the  pericardium.  If  such 
are  produced,  they  are  those  of  secondary  inflammation  or  of  drop- 
sical distention  of  the  sac,  and  require  no  repetition. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  rarely  if  ever  possible,  and  would  natu- 
rally depend  on  objective  manifestations  of  pericardial  disease, 
which,  as  just  stated,  are  very  uncertain. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  former  is  hopeless,  since 
the  disease  is  not  amenable  to  surgical  interference,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  be  confined  to  measures  calculated  to  relieve  suffering 
and  j^romote  euthanasia. 


SECTION   II 
DISEASES   OF  THE   ENDOCARDIUM 


CHAPTER    IV 

ACUTE    ENDOCARDITIS 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  tlie  lining-  mcnibranc  of  the  heart, 
uliich  it  has  long  been  cnstouiary  to  divide  into  two  forms,  for  rea- 
sons apparent  in  the  various  adjectives  applied  to  them.  Thus 
one  is  called  simjjle  or  benign,  because  it  does  not  often  destroy 
life  directly,  but  permits  the  patient  to  recover,  although  with 
valvular  lesion.  The  terms  vegetative  and  verrucose  are  also  aj)- 
plicd  to  this  variety,  particularly  by  the  Germans,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  changes  induced.  Simple  and 
benign  refer  to  its  clinical  manifestations,  verrucose  and  vegeta- 
tive to  its  anatomical  characters. 

The  other  form,  fortunately  much  less  frequent  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  spoken  of  as  malignant,  to  designate  its  usually  fatal 
ending;  and  infectious  or  infective,  in  allusion  to  certain  etiological 
and  clinical  characteristics.  Its  anatomical  features,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  shown  by  its  other  names — ulcerative,  diphtheritic, 
mycotic.  Diphtheritic  was  applied  to  it  by  Virchow,  and  mycotic 
by  Winge,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  microbes  in  the  valves. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  is  to  desig- 
nate diseases  by  their  most  familiar  and  generally  emjdoyed 
names,  these  two  affections  Avill  be  s})oken  of  as  acule  simple  and 
acute  ulceralivc  endocar<litis.  In  accordance  with  custom,  m< ire- 
over,  they  will  be  considered  as  distinct  clinical  entities,  although 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  sharp  dividing  line  cannot 
always  be  drawn  between  them  either  clinically  or  anatomically. 

The  endocardium  may  become  inflamed  during  foc-tal  as  well 
as  extra-uterine  life;  but  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  are  affected 
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with  different  degrees  of  frequency  during  these  two  periods  of 
existence.  After  birth  it  is  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  side 
that  is  generally  attacked  by  inHannuation,  as  is  so  well  shown  by 
8])erling"s  oft-cited  statistics  of  oOO  cases  at  the  Berlin  Pathologi- 
cal Institute.  Of  these,  the  left  side  alone  was  found  affected  268 
times,  right  heart  alone  31  times,  both  together  29  times.  Of  the 
cases  affecting  the  left  side,  the  mitral  valves  were  involved  255 
times,  the  aortic  but  129  times. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  endocardium  is  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  and  is  continuous  with  the  intima  of  the  blood- 
vessels through  the  various  openings  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 
It  consists  of  two  lamina^ — a  fibrous,  very  thin  in  most  portions, 
and  an  endothelial,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells,  which  are  in  contact  w'itli  the  blood. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  are  folds  of  the  endocardium,  the 
fibrous  layer  being  increased  to  give  them  greater  strength.  The 
valves  contain  no  muscular  tissue,  and  are  avascular,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  attached  margins  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  leaflets, 
which  contain  a  few  very  small  vessels.  These  arc  the  only  por- 
tions of  the  endocardium  that  contain  blood-vessels,  as  the  mural 
endocardium,  as  well  as  the  remaining  portions  of  the  valves,  de- 
rives its  nutriment  from  the  blood  passing  over  it.  Lpnphatics 
are,  how^ever,  numerous. 

Anatomically,  it  is  exceedingly  diificult  to  draw  any  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  benign  and  malignant  forms,  as  all  inter- 
mediate grades  are  found  and  the  differences  seem  to  be  only  those 
of  intensity  of  the  process.  These  differences  are  doubtless  de- 
pendent on  infection  by  different  organisms,  of  which  a  large  num- 
ber have  been  described  by  different  investigators. 

In  the  simple  form  the  first  change  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
is  a  cloudiness  or  opacity  of  the  membrane.  This  is  probably  in 
all  cases  preceded  by  the  lodgment  of  micro-organisms  on  the  sur- 
face, which  had  been  rendered  vulnerable  by  some  previous  injury. 
Wyssokow'itch,  Prudden,  and  others  have  shown  by  animal  experi- 
ments that  cultures  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  injected  into  the  cir- 
culation, produce  the  lesions  of  endocarditis  only  when  the  endo- 
cardium has  been  previously  injured,  as  by  passing  a  probe  down 
the  carotid  artery  or  jugular  vein.  This  probably  explains  the 
fact  that  the  lesions  are  most  often  found  on  the  valvular  endocar- 
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(liuin,  as  those  ])ovti(ms  arc  most  liaMc  to  iiijnrv.     hi  iiit ra-utcriiic 
life  cndocanlitis  is  most  ('(iiiiiikhi    in    the   vi};ht  heart,   and   iiioro" 
often  on  the  tricnspid  than  tui  the  }»iihnonarv  valves. 

In  extra-uterine  life  the  lesions  are  most  common  on  the  mitral 
valvt',  next  on  the  aortie,  and  oidy  \-erv  rarely  on  the  valves  of 
the  riii'ht  side.      Fiii'thermore,  the  lesions  are  iisnallv  fonnd,  not 


Fig.  24. — Verkucose  Endocarditis  of  Aortic  and  Mitral  Valves. 
Specimen  in  collection  of  Dr.  Gustav  Fiitterer. 


on  the  free  mariiins  of  the  valve-cns])s,  bnt  along-  a  line  correspond- 
ing to  the  i)oint  of  maximum  contact  when  the  valves  close  (Fig. 
24).  In  the  case  of  the  anricnlo-ventricnlar  valves  this  is  on  the 
auricular  surface,  while  on  the  semilunar  valves  it  is  on  the  ven- 
tricular surface.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  work  that 
the  valve  has  to  do  and  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  fac- 
tors in  the  determination  of  the  location  of  the  process. 
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Following  the  appearance  of  cloudiness,  the  membrane  becomes 
thickened  and  a^lematons,  while  the  straining  and  pounding  to 
which  the  segments  are  subjected  are  very  apt  to  produce  erosions 


Fifi.  25. — Vereucose  Endocaeditis  of  Mitral  Valve. 
Specimen  in  collection  of  Dr.  Gustav  P'litterer. 


or  lacerations.  These  naturally  occur  at  the  points  weakened  by 
the  invasion  of  micro-organisms,  and  if  the  eroded  surface  is  not 
at  once  covered  by  the  deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  blood,  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  substance  may  take  place.  This  is  far  more  common, 
however,  in  the  malignant  form,  although  it  has  been  observed  in 
simple  endocarditis  complicating  rheumatism.  More  commonly 
the  eroded  surface,  necrotic  from  the  action  of  bacteria;  is  at  once 
covered  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  blood.  This  fibrin  forms  a 
firm  warty  mass  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  which  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  hence  has  received  the  name 
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oi  vegetation.  The  ikiiiic  is,  however,  imt  vci-y  nppi-epri.'ite.  ns  the 
so-called  vegetation  is  in  its  fornialion  and  eoiiiposilion  a  throm- 
bus, and  may  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  ihionihiis,  lihi-iii,  rt'd 
and  white  biood-corpusclcs,  and  blood-{)latelets. 

By  the  time  that  the  vegetation  has  reached  such  a  size  as  to  be 
noticeable  to  the  unaided  eye,  the  process  of  repair  has  begun 
at  its  base.     This  is  acconi])lished  l»y  the  ingi-owth  of  young  eon- 
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Fkj.  ■^<:k — .Mai.k.xant  Verrucose  E^■^ocARl)lTIs  ok  Mitkal  Valvi.. 
Specimen  in  collection  of  Dr.  Gustav  FiittcRT. 

nective-tissue  cells  and  the  formation  of  a  granulation  tissue 
vdiich  finally  replaces  the  entii-e  mass  of  adherent  fibrin,  and  in 
time  becomes  covered  bv  the  endothelium  from  the  neighbouring 
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iiii'iiihraiu'.  Tlic  iiTowtli  can  now  he  more  i)Vu])erl_v  termed  a  vege- 
tation, as  it  is  essentially  an  onti>ro\vtli  from  the  snbjacent  tissue, 
and  some  authors  limit  the  term  to  this  form.  The  accumulation 
of  fibrin  over  such  an  affected  area  may  be  very  hirge,  but  the 
average  vegetation  is  about  3  millimetres  in  length.  When  of  the 
irregular  form  described,  the  endocarditis  is  spoken  of  as  the 
warty  or  verrucose  variety  (Figs.  24-27). 

The  vegetation  nuiy  be  large  and  polypoid  in  shape  or  long 
and  string-like,  attached  at  one  end  so  as  to  swing  in  the  blood- 
stream. The  disease  is  then  spoken  of  as  of  the  polypoid  or  vil- 
lous variety  respectively.  The  vegetation  may  be  too  large  for 
complete  organization,  and  may  soften  and  redissolve  in  the 
blood-stream,  or  portions  may  break  off  and  be  carried  in  the 
blood  until  they  reach  a  vessel  of  too  small  calibre  to  permit  their 
passage,  when  they  plug  the  vessel  and  cut  off  the  circulation  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  it.  The  infarcts  thus  produced  by  the  emboli 
of  simple  endocarditis  are  usually  of  a  non-infective  nature. 

The  further  repair  of  these  lesions  and  the  changes  in  the 
valves  consequent  to  them  are  dealt  with  under  the  head  of 
Chronic  Endocarditis. 

The  malignant  form  of  the  disease  is  mainly  characterized  by 
the  intensity  of  the  infection,  and  the  fact  that  embolic  phenomena 
are  more  common  than  in  the  simple,  and  are  almost  always  of  a 
septic  nature.  The  local  lesions  may  be  vegetative,  suppurative, 
or  ulcerative,  depending  on  the  nature  and  violence  of  the  infec- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  necrosis  of  the  affected  areas  is  more  marked 
than  in  the  simple  form,  and  ultimately  leads  to  loss  of  substance, 
the  portions  sloughed  off  passing  into  the  circulation  as  septic 
emboli. 

The  valve-cusp  thus  ulcerated  is  naturally  weakened,  and  fre- 
quently gives  way  before  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  forming  small 
pouches  in  the  valve,  the  so-called  valvular  aneurysms,  or  giving 
way  completely  perforate  the  valves.  Aciite  valvular  insufiiciency 
can  thus  be  produced  (Fig.  27).  A  valve-leaflet  may  become 
partially  detached,  and  the  free  end  swing  in  the  blood-stream. 
Ulceration  of  the  papillary  muscles  or  the  chords  tendinne  may 
produce  stretching  or  rupture  of  the  cords,  or  a  thrombus  covering 
the  affected  area  may  mat  them  closely  together. 

When  the  lesions  are  situated  on  the  mural  endocardium,  per- 
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fdi-utioii  ii^  ])ossil>lc\  niid  the  iiitcrvciit riciihir  siPi)tum  has  been 
found  perforated,  or  c'uiiiiiiuuic-ati(tn  lias  been  ('stal»lisln'tl  lictwccn 
auricle  and  ventricle,  or  between  the  riu;ht  auricle  and  ihe  aorta. 
When  the  disease  is  produced  by  bacteria  of  suppuration,  abscess 


Fig.  27— Malignant  VEinncosE  Enducaiumtis  or  Auinic  Valvi,  wini  I'ticFoUATK-N 

OF  A  Cusp. 

SpeciiiicM  ill  collection  of  Dr.  (luslav  Fiittcrcr. 

of  the  myocardium  may  result,  and,  dise-hargiug,  empty  its  con- 
tents into  the  circulation.     (Septic  Emboli.) 

Associated  with  acute  endocarditis  are  found  the  anatomical 
chauoes  produced  by  the  disease  to  which  the  endocarditis  is  sec- 
ondary, since  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  it  as  an  independent  dis- 
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ease.  It  is  verv  often  associated  with  the  chronic  form  of  endo- 
carditis. 

The  secondary  changes  in  the  simple  form  are  trifling,  and  as 
a  rule  produce  no  symptoms.  It  is  only  in  the  course  of  time, 
Avlien  the  disease  ])asses  into  the  chronic  form,  that  serious  damage 
is  done.  Secondary  to  the  malignant  form,  on  the  contrary,  are 
circulatory  disturbances  consequent  on  the  ulceration  or  perfora- 
tion of  the  valves,  and  more  important  still,  the  metastatic  foci  of 
disease  set  up  all  over  the  body  by  means  of  septic  emboli.  The 
spleen  and  kidney  are  especially  apt  to  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
infarcts  so  produced  may  be  few,  or  innumerable  minute  foci  of 
suppuration  may  be  scattered  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  to  these 
septic  emboli  that  this  form  of  the  disease  owes  its  malignant 
character. 

Etiology.  — It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
bacterial  origin  of  acute  endocarditis,  both  simple  and  ulcerative, 
has  been  established.  Heiberg's  discovery  in  1872  of  micrococci 
in  the  thrombotic  masses  of  the  malignant  form  has  led  to  an 
unbroken  series  of  researches  and  experiments  by  the  most  bril- 
liant pathologists  in  Europe  and  this  country,  with  the  result 
that  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  speculation  once  enveloping  this  sub- 
ject has  at  length  been  cleared  away.  Special  activity  in  this 
work  was  displayed  during  the  years  immediately  following  1885, 
and  prominently  figuring  in  this  line  of  investigation  are  the 
names  of  Virchow,  Klebs,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Koester,  Weichsel- 
baum,  Fraenkel  and  Saenger,  Rosenbach  and  l^etter  in  Germany; 
Gilbert  and  Lion,  Cornil  and  Babes,  Roux,  Josseraut,  and  Dessy, 
in  France;  Dreschfeld,  Cayley,  Purser,  in  England;  Osier,  Flex- 
ner,  and  Prudden  in  this  country.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  researches  made  by  these  eminent  workers,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  state  the  facts  that  have  been  established. 

Micro-organisms  have  been  quite  generally  found  in  cases  of 
malignant  endocarditis,  some  of  them  being  the  same  as  those 
found  in  other  infectious  diseases,  a  few  being  specific  to  endo- 
carditis. Occasionally  two  or  more  varieties  have  existed  in  the 
same  case.  The  bacteria  most  usually  discovered  have  been  strep- 
tococcus pyogenes,  particularly  of  erysipelas ;  staphylococcus 
pyogenes,   aureus,   and   albus,   and  the  micrococcus   lanceolatus. 
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The  gonococciis,  the  bacillus  of  tvphoid  fever,  of  tliphllu'riii,  of  in- 
fluenza, and  of  tubereulosis  have  also  been  fonn<l,  althoiigh  much 
less  fretjiiently. 

Weichselbauni  idi-ulilicd  eerlain  bacicria,  wliich,  because  they 
appear  to  occur  only  in  endocarditis,  he  named  bacillus  eudocar- 
ditidis  griseus  and  cajjsulatus  and  micrococcus  end(»car<litidis 
rugatus.  The  bacillus  immobilis  et  IVetidus  was  also  found  by 
Fraenkel  and  Saenger.  That  these  various  bacteria  arc  capable  of 
inducing  endocarditis  has  been  shown  by  experimentation  on  ani- 
mals. A  number  of  investigators  injected  pure  cultures  of  micro- 
organisms obtained  from  infected  valves  into  the  jugidar  veins  of 
dogs  and  rabbits,  and  afterward  found  these  cocci,  often  in  masses, 
both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  both  aortic  and 
mitral  valves,  the  valves  themselves  showing  characteristic  inllam- 
matory  changes.  By  some  experimenters  it  was  asserted  that 
endocarditis  could  be  onl}-  thus  produced  after  the  valves  had  suf- 
fered trauma  by  chemical  or  mechanical  irritation.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  claimed  to  have  prodnced  endocarditis  by  injection 
of  microbes  into  aninuils  with(»ut  previous  injury  of  the  endo- 
cardium. 

In  numerous  instances  the  bacteria  found  on  the  affected 
valves  have  also  been  identified  in  the  septic  emboli  thrown  off 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  while  in  a  few  instances  the 
blood  of  patients  suffering  from  infective  endocarditis  has  been 
found  to  contain  septic  organisms. 

The  bacteria  found  in  the  lesions  of  ulcerative  endocarditis 
occurring  as  a  complication  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
usually  pyogenic.  This  is  also  true  of  most  cases  of  gonorrhoeal 
endocarditis,  although  the  gonococcus  has  been  definitely  identi- 
fied in  the  endocarditic  lesions.  The  pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel 
has  been  frequently  found  in  endocarditis,  both  simple  and  ulcera- 
tive, but,  according  to  Osier,  more  frequently  in  the  latter  variety. 

It  appears  well  established  that  a  primary  endocarditis  of  bac- 
terial origin  is  occasionally,  although  rarely,  met  with.  Most  in- 
stances of  endocarditis  are  secondary  to  some  general  or  local  in- 
fection. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation,  and  for  a  time  there 
was  a  heated  discussion,  particularly  between  Klebs  and  Koester, 
over  the  route  by  which  microbes  are  carried  to  the  infected  valves. 
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IClebs  and  Vircliow  inaiiitaiiicd  tliev  were  (le})osited  on  the  surface 
of  the  ensps  ont  of  the  hhxKl,  while  Koestev  deehirecl  they  were 
carried  thither  in  the  minute  eapilhiries  situated  in  the  deeper 
hi  vers  of  the  valves.  He  nuiintained  that  the  masses  of  cocci 
caused  embolic  plniiginii  of  the  vessels,  which  w^as  followed  by  rup- 
ture, thus  setting  free  the  bacteria  and  allowing  them  to  reach  the 
surface.  Against  this  ex])]anation  was  urged  the  scarcity  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  valves,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  earliest  evidence 
of  inflanimatory  change  is  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  cusps. 
It  is  now  held  that  both  contentions  are  correct,  but  Yirchow's 
vicAv  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  observers.  The  adherents  of 
Virchow's  opinion  believe  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  forces  the 
micro-organisms  between  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  endocardium 
— a  theory  that  probably  accounts  for  the  development  of  endocar- 
ditis in  the  left  heart  after  birth  and  in  the  right  side  during 
fffital  existence.  As  is  well  knowm,  blood-pressure  is  greater  in  the 
right  ventricle  before  and  in  the  left  ventricle  after  birth. 

Another  explanation  for  the  localization  of  endocarditis  is  that 
inasmuch  as  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  activity  of  most 
bacteria,  these  organisms  are  most  active  in  blood  relatively  rich  in 
oxygen,  a  condition  obtaining  in  the  right  cardiac  chambers  in  the 
fatus  and  in  the  left  during  extra-uterine  existence. 

A  most  interesting  question  relates  to  those  conditions  that  de- 
termine w'hether  the  endocarditis  is  to  be  simple  or  ulcerative, 
since  both  forms  are  of  microbic  origin,  and  some  of  the  same 
organisms  have  been  found  in  the  endocarditic  vegetations  of  both 
varieties.  What  are  the  factors  that  determine  the  malignancy  or 
benignity  of  the  atfection  ^  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  bacteria  present.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  when  healthy  valves  are  attacked  the  nature  of  the 
endocarditis  depends  uj^on  the  virulence  of  the  infecting  organ- 
isms. Other  factors  are  of  influence,  however,  aside  from  the 
nature  or  virulence  of  the  bacteria,  and  these  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

Simple  Endocarditis. — Articular  rheumatism  is  the  disease  par 
excellence  in  which  acute  sim])le  endocarditis  is  most  frequently 
observed. 

Why  this  is,  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  established,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  growing  belief  among  pathologists  in  the  bacterial 
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origin  <'t"  rlicuniatisin,  as  <i|i|Ht>»'il  i<.  ihc  (nicc  pi-cvali-nt  notion  of 
its  (lepcndcnct*  ui>on  lactir  ai'i«l  in  the  Mood.  Tlu'  relative  fr<*- 
cjuonev  with  whieli  those  two  alfeetioiis  are  associated  is  variojisly 
estimated.  Of  ')2  eases  of  inthinmiatorv  rhennnitisni  that  lernii- 
nated  fatallv,  Fagg  found  the  valves  atfedcd  in  all  hut  1  l'.  Ac- 
oortling  to  Ilayden,  Peaeo<'k  foun<l  endocarditis  in  10  ])er  cent  of 
his  cases  of  riieuniatisni,  while  Fagg  |>uts  the  ratio  as  high  as  40  or 
50  per  cent.  French  as  well  as  l^nglish  ohscrvers  put  ih<'  ju-ojxtr- 
tion  nuieh  higher  than  do  the  (lernians;  thus  liouillaud.  .">.")  per 
cent;  Budd,  -1-8  per  cent;  Fuller,  2.''>  j)er  cent;  while  Wundcr- 
lich  and  Lehert  give  it  as  23  per  cent,  and  Bandierger  20  per  cent. 
These  differences  probahlv  dcjiend  upon  the  severity  of  the  rheu- 
matic attack,  since  all  ohscrvers  agree  in  the  statement  that  the 
valves  are  far  more  likely  to  become  intlamed  in  acute  than  in  sub- 
acute or  chronic  forms  of  articular  I'heumarism.  Kndocarditis  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  in  a  first  attack  of  arthritis,  partie\ilarly 
when  this  is  severe  and  several  joints  are  involved.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  of  its  development  as  a  result  of  subacute  or 
chronic  rheumatic  numifestations.  Hayden  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  rare  instances  endocarditis  nuiy  be  the  only  nutnifestation  of  the 
rheumatic  poison.  The  period  in  the  course  of  acute  rhcunuitism 
at  which  endocarditis  may  occur  is  given  by  Ilayden  froni  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  day,  and  by  Fuller  as  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twentieth  day.  The  earlier  the  time  of  life  at  which  acute  rheu- 
matism develops,  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  set  up  acute  endo- 
carditis. 

The  next  most  frequent  predisposing  cause  of  this  form  of  en- 
docardial inflammation  is  generally  stated  to  be  chorea.  Fndo- 
carditis  of  this  origin  is  numerically  less  frequent  than  the  rheu- 
matic, whereas  the  relative  frequency  of  chorea  and  endocarditis 
is  thought  by  some  observers  to  be  greater ;  thus,  of  16  cases  of  fatal 
chorea  occurring  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  twenty  years,  Fagg 
found  post-mortem  evidence  of  endocarditis  in  14.  Here,  again, 
there  has  been  much  speculation  concerning  the  reason  of  the  asso- 
ciation between  chorea  and  endocarditis.  By  some  the  latter  is 
attributed  to  acute  articular  rheumatism,  which  is  now  recognised 
to  be  frequently  associated  with  chorea.  Thus  in  40  cases  of  tlie 
latter  aifection  manifesting  organic  lieart-disease,  Gowers  found  in 
all  a  trustworthy  history  of  associated  rhcunuitism.     There  are 
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some  observers,  on  tlie  other  hand,  who  hold  that  chorea  is  capable 
of  causing  endocarditis  independently  of  associated  or  antecedent 
arthritis.  Since  girls  are  nndeniably  more  subject  to  chorea  than 
are  boys,  endocarditis  of  this  origin  is  observed  more  frequently  in 
the  former  sex. 

Scarlatina  and  measles  are  also  accredited  with  the  causation 
of  endocardial  inflammation.  This  may  be  either  a  secondary  re- 
sult, or  the  endocarditis  may  be  due  to  a  mixed  infection.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  scarlet  fever  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
rheumatic  manifestations,  the  endocarditis  is  held  by  some  to  be 
referable  to  the  latter  and  iiot  to  the  former  affection. 

Other  irruptive  diseases,  particularly  enteric  fever  and  small- 
pox, are  also  capable  of  setting  up  endocarditis,  but  as  subse- 
quently stated,  this  is  more  likely  to  be  malignant  than  merely 
simple. 

Although  gonorrhcea  is  more  likely  to  cause  the  ulcerative 
form,  vegetative  endocarditis  undoubtedly  occurs  as  a  result  of 
gonococcus  or  perhaps  a  mixed  infection,  a  conclusion  that  would 
seem  justified  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  other  etiological  factor 
in  certain  cases  of  valvular  disease. 

As  previously  stated,  there  is  both  clinical  and  pathological 
evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  endocarditis  in  the  course  of 
croupous  pneumonia  or  in  consequence  of  pneumococcus  infection. 
Although  such  an  endocarditis  is  more  likely  to  be  ulcerative,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  benign.  In  a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia,  which 
had  exhibited  no  evidences  of  endocarditis  during  life,  Haushalter 
found  a  colony  of  pneumoeocci  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  mitral 
cusps,  while  the  other  showed  an  almost  invisible  swelling  of  the 
endothelium  near  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  valve.  From  this 
he  concluded  that  not  only  is  acute  endocarditis  a  probable  se- 
quence of  pneumonia,  bi;t  also  endocarditic  changes  of  a  slow 
sclerotic  type  may  be  ultimately  set  up.  His  conclusions  were  as 
follows:  (1)  The  absence  of  murmurs  during  life  or  of  naked  eye 
changes  post  mortem  does  not  prove  the  integrity  of  the  valve, 
since  during  the  course  of  the  pneumonia  the  pathogenic  organ- 
isms may  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  valve,  and  thus  prove 
the  starting-point  of  future  valvular  mischief.  (2)  The  possi- 
bility of  such  an  endocarditis  should  be  remembered,  since  a  latent 
period  may  exist  between  the  primary  disease  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  endocarditis,      (o)   The  )tos8il)ilit_v  of  such  an  dcciir- 
reiiee  renders  it  advisal)k'  for  the  })hysician  to  keep  a  patient  niKh-r- 
prok)ni>ed    observation    after    recovery    fnna    pne\unonia,    and    to 
make  repeated  examinations  of  the  lieart,   that   he  ma\-   thereby 
deteet  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a  valvular  lesion. 

Injury  of  the  valves  through  strain  is  generally  recofrnised  as 
one  of  the  conditions  predisposing-  to  the  occurrence  of  acute  endo 
carditis.  By  some  it  is  contended,  however,  that  strain  alone  is 
not  sufficient,  but  must  be  united  with  some  previously  existing 
defect.  Strain  is  probably  capable  of  setting  up  fresh  inflamma- 
tion of  a  valve,  already  the  subject  of  a  former  though  slight  endo- 
carditis. Rupture  of  a  cusp  may  undoubtedly  ju-ove  a  starting- 
point  of  acute  inflammatory  change. 

Age  is  an  undoubted  predisposing  factor,  acting  in  most  cases, 
however,  in  the  way  of  rendering  indivichuils  susceptible  to  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  the  exanthemata  or  other  diseases,  .themselves 
capable  of  bringing  about  endocarditis.  Supporting  this  view  or 
interpretation  of  the  influence  of  age  is  the  statement  that  rheu- 
matism is  more  likely  to  occasion  endocarditis  in  childhood  than 
in  the  later  periods  of  life.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  endocarditis, 
yet  according  to  some  this  affection  is  more  frequent  among  fe- 
males, although  males  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  articular 
rheumatism.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  in  sex,  per  se,  render- 
ing the  endocardium  more  vulnerable  in  females  than  it  is  in 
males- 
Females  are  more  subject  to  chorea  and,  by  reason  of  their 
sex,  to  puerperal  septica?mia  and  infections  from  pelvic  disease, 
and  hence  it  may  well  be  that  they  furnish  a  greater  numerical 
proportion  of  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  benign  as  well  as  ulcera- 
tive. With  increasing  experience,  I  find  myself  growing  in  the 
conviction  that  hereditary  influence  plays  a  not  unimportant  role 
in  the  dev^elopment  of  endocardial  disease.  Cardiac,  and  particu- 
larly valvular  lesions,  as  such,  cannot  be  inherited,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  some  families  whose  inembers  evince  j)ronounced  rheu- 
matic diathesis,  there  is  an  inherent  vulnerability,  possibly  heredi- 
tary-, of  the  endocardium  in  the  presence  of  rh.eumatism. 

Ulcerative  Endocarditis. — It  is  a  well-known  fact,  established 
both  by  clinical  and  post-mortem  observation,  that  the  malignant 
form  is  particularly  prone  to  develop  as  the  result  of  fresh  bacte- 
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rial  invasion  in  valves  already  the  seat  of  chronic  endocarditis  or 
sclerotic  change.  This  is  particuUirlv  true  of  the  aortic-valve 
apparatus. 

Infectious  endocarditis  is  also  specially  lial)le  to  attack  indi- 
viduals sulfering  from  exhausting  diseases  or  cachexia?,  chronic 
alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  hepatic  abscess,  cancer,  etc. 

General  infection,  as  pyannia,  puerperal  septicaemia,  influenza, 
dij^htheria,  variola,  and  localized  septic  processes  or  abscesses, 
predispose  to  malignant  rather  than  to  simple  endocarditis.  Flex- 
ner  found  staphylococcus  aureiis  in  a  case  of  endocarditis  in  which 
the  atrium  of  infection  was  leg  ulcer ;  in  another,  staphylococcus, 
the  point  of  entrance  being  the  intestine ;  in  still  another,  strepto- 
coccus and  staphylococcus,  the  atrium  being  hepatic  abscess.  This 
form  of  acute  endocarditis  has  been  particularly  frequent  in  asso- 
ciation with  puerperal  septicaemia  due  to  infection  either  of  the 
uterus  or  its  adnexa.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  tonsillitis,  and 
even  so  apparently  trivial  a  local  process  as  a  furuncle. 

Croupous  pneumonia  or  a  pneumococcus  meningitis  has  not 
infrequently  been  found  as  the  primary  infection  in  cases  of  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis.  Although  the  pneumococcus  may  occasionally 
give  rise  to  the  simple  form,  it  is  much  more  frequently  respon- 
sible for  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  valves.  This  malignant 
form  is  also  stated  by  Dreschfeld  to  have  been  associated  with  7 
cases  of  gall-stones  "  with  or  without  suppuration  of  the  biliary 
passages."  Dreschfeld  thinks  that  the  discovery  of  the  bacterium 
coli  commune  in  diseases  of  the  biliary  passages  may  explain  their 
connection  with  acute  endocarditis.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Flexner,  in  one  case  of  endocarditis  associated 
with  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus,  identified  the  bacillus  coli,  together 
with  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus ;  and  Hasenfekl  has  reported  arti- 
ficially produced  endocarditis  in  animals  infected  with  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus.  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  severe 
infectious  process,  distinct  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  was  observed 
to  develop  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  week. 

Finally,  this  form  of  endocarditis,  although  much  less  fre- 
quently than  the  simple,  may  exist  in  connection  with  articular 
rheumatism,  as  mentioned  by  Osier  and  others. 

Its  dependence  upon  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  though  rare,  is 
undoubted.     Howard  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  bacillus  was 
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discovered  identical  in  all  rcsju'cts  with  ilir  Klci.s-LocHlcr  liaeillns. 
It  is  uow  geiu'i-alv  nrugnisfd  that  M|.tir  endocarditis,  although 
capable  of  being  set  up  by  j)athogcnic  organisms,  is  nutst  frc- 
(piently  cause4  by  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 

Symptoms. — .Inst  as  it  is  sonictimcs  diflicnlt  from  a  patho- 
logirai  standjjoint  to  say  whether  the  soft,  easily  detached  thrond)i 
belong  to  the  vegetative  or  infective  variety,  so  a  sharp  dividing 
line  cannot  always  be  drawn  clinically  ix'tween  the  two  forms  of 
endocarditis.  Nevertheless,  1  think  it  will  conduce  to  clearness 
if,  as  is  usually  done,  they  are  described  separately. 

Acute  Simple  Endocarditis. — As  this  process  frequently  occurs 
in  the  course  of  articular  rlieinnarism,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  manifesiation,  and  not  a  com  plication,  its  sym])toms  are  often 
masked  by  those  of  the  arthritis.  If  the  endocarditis  be  of  a  mild 
type,  it  nuiy  pursue  a  latent  course,  and  only  be  detecte(l  by  its 
results  when  yeai;s  subsequently  the  individual  is  found  to  have  a 
valvular  lesion,  probably  dating  back  to  some  almost  forgotten 
rheumatic  attack.  Such  a  possibility  should  always  be  boi^e  in 
mind  by  any  physician  attending  a  case  of  articidar  rheumatism, 
however  mild,  and  should  incite  him  to  a  daily  examination  of 
the  heart,  since  many  times  acute  endocarditis  is  only  recognisable 
by  such  means. 

If  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  the  temperature  unexpectedly  rises,  and  can- 
not be  accounted  for,  by  involvement  of  a  fresh  joint  or  some  com- 
plication, attention  should  be  at  once  fasteneil  ui>(ni  the  heart.  If 
the  endocardium  has  become  inflamed,  with  or  without  implica- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  the  fact  will  eventually  declare  itself  by 
the  physical  signs  subsequently  to  be  described,  even  though  sub- 
jective symptoms  are  wanting. 

In  some  cases  subjective  s_\nnptoms  become  manifest  from  the 
start,  and  are  then  due  probably  either  to  the  severity  of  the  endo- 
carditis or  to  associated  myocarditis  or  pericarditis.  These  symp- 
toms are  pra^cordial  pain  more  or  less  pronounced,  or  an  ill-de- 
fined sense  of  oppression  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region,  pal- 
pitation, the  heart-action  in  some  cases  being  quite  tumultuous, 
and  particularly  a  subjective  sense  of  dyspnoea.  By  this  term  is 
meant  a  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  air-hunger,  which 
may  not  be  evinced  by  laboured  or  hurried  respiration,  but  which 
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is  usually  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  upon  examination  of 
the  chest.  I  cannot  now  recall  a  single  case  of  acute  endocarditis, 
recognised  as  such,  in  which  this  syniptoni  was  not  present.  In 
some  instances  this  feeling  of  breathlessness  actually  amounts  to 
orthopna-a ;  in  others  dyspnoea  is  paroxysmal,  compelling  the  pa- 
tient to  sit  up  in  bed  during  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm.  In 
mild  cases  the  pyrexia  is  likely  to  be  mild,  and  possesses  no  pecu- 
liar character. 

In  other  instances  the  disease  produces  profound  constitutional 
disturbances,  with  fluctuating  fever  and  profuse  perspiration, 
plainly  suggesting  infection,  and  with  a  pulse  so  empty,  irregular, 
and  perhaps  accelerated,  as  to  at  once  direct  the  physician's  atten- 
tion to  the  heart.  These  are  the  cases  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
of  diiferentiation  from  the  malignant  form. 

Embolic  phenomena  are  less  frequent  in  the  benign  than  in 
the  malignant  form,  yet  when  embolisms  occur  the  symptoms  they 
induce  are  referable  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion,- rather  than  to  a  local  or  general  septic  process.  The  most 
usual  seat  of  infarcts  is  in  the  kidney,  intestines,  and  brain.  They 
undoubtedly  occur  many  times  without  giving  rise  to  recognisable 
symptoms ;  yet  when  such  are  produced,  they  are  a  sudden,  sharp 
pain  in  the  affected  part  or  organ,  chill  more  or  less  pronounced, 
and  pyrexia.  If  the  embolus  lodge  in  a  kidney  the  urine  is  likely 
to  contain  blood,  albumin,  and  even  pus.  Hemiplegia  and  aphasia, 
the  result  of  cerebral  embolism,  may  in  rare  instances  furnish  the 
first,  or  perhaps  the  conclusive,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  acute 
endocarditis.  The  following  case  is  instructive:  W.  J.  M.,  male, 
aged  forty-eight  years,  height  six  feet,  w^eight  176  pounds,  first 
consulted  me  Xovember  9,  1896,  not,  he  said,  because  he  thought 
himself  in  poor  health,  but  because,  having  some  heart-trouble, 
a  friend  advised  him  to  get  my  opinion.  Family  history  was  un- 
important in  its  bearings  upon  the  patient's  condition,  but  it  was 
stated  that  one  sister  had  died  of  consumption,  another  of  insanity, 
and  a  third,  then  living,  had  heart-disease.  Patient  declared  that 
he  had  not  been  ill  since  his  twelfth  year,  but  had  had  syphilis 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  his  death,  it  was  stated  by  his  wife 
that  the  patient  had  known  for  seven  years  of  the  existence  of 
some  sort  of  heart-disease.  Symptoms  such  as  dyspnoea  and 
palpitations    were    denied,    but    the    patient,    when    questioned 
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regarding  pain,  said,  '*  Once  in  a   wliilf  :i   little,  d(»\vii   near  tlic 
heart.'' 

The  pulse  was  noted  as  80,  not  distinctly  follapsinir,  tlic  left 
seeming  slightly  smaller.  Carotids  and  suliclavians  throbbed 
strongly.  Apex-boat  in  sixth  left  iiitere<xstal  s})a('o,  3f  inches  from 
the  sternum,  and  the  cardiac  impulse  was  heaving;  diffused  from 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  but  maximum  in  the  sixth  interspace. 
Absolute  cardiac  dulness  was 
practically  normal,  but  the 
relative  was  increased  to  the 
left,  extending  5i  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  breastbone, 
<lownward  to  the  seventh  rib, 
iind  but  1  inch  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum  (Fig.  28).  The 
first  sound  at  apex  was  muffled 
iind  the  ser-ond  was  wanting ; 
throughout  the  pra^cordium 
the  sounds  were  obscured  by 
murmurs,  both  systolic  and 
diastolic,  which  were  audible 
over  the  entire  cardiac  area, 
but  were  of  maximum  inten- 
sity in  the  aortic  area  and  on 
the  body  of  the  sternum.  A 
snapping  systolic  tone  was  audible  in  the  femoral  artery.  In  the 
aortic  area  bimanual  palpation  with  slight  pressure  brought  out 
a  systolic  shock  and  thrill.  Examination  of  abdomen  and  urine 
was  negative. 

The  diagnosis  lay  between  aneurysm,  of  the  ascending  aorta 
and  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  but  the  lesion  was  subse- 
quently decided  to  be  a  valvular  one  of  sclerotic,  possibly  syphilitic 
origin. 

For  the  next  few  months  the  patient  was  seen  at  rather  infre- 
quent intervals  until  the  last  of  ^March.  1807.  In  February  of 
that  same  year  patient  was  knocked  d«>\vii  l)y  a  runaway  horse, 
but  did  not  think  he  sustained  special  injury.  Towards  end  of 
March  he  began  to  complain  of  insomnia,  great  nervousness,  and 
restlessness.     The  heart  was  rapid  and  pounding,  and  there  was 
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dyspnoea,  even  in  repose,  "which  increased  paroxysnially  without 
cause.    Urine  analysis  showed  pus,  blood,  and  albumin. 

Patient  was  ordered  to  keep  to  the  house  and  confine  himself 
to  milk  diet,  with  potassium  citrate  and  tincture  of  digitalis  in 
small  doses,  with  saline  cathartics  daily.  After  about  two  months 
the  urine  lost  all  traces  of  blood  and  albumin,  but  patient's  gen- 
eral condition  grew  worse,  and  he  was  ordered  to  keep  his  bed. 
Heart's  action  was  still  rapid  and  pounding,  but  regular,  and  dysp- 
noea with  paroxysmal  exacerbations  very  marked.  Patient  sweated 
j)rofusely,  but  the  thermometer  never  showed  fever. 

One  night  complained  of  pain  in  right  hypochondrium  below 
ribs,  embolism  was  suspected,  but  subsequently  doubted.  Liver 
reached  3  fingers  below  costal  arch,  was  moderately  tender,  firm, 
and  with  rounded  border.  The  condition  was  thought  to  be  pass- 
ive congestion  without  infarction.  About  the  last  of  May  patient 
developed  mental  symptoms,  as  shown  by  ugliness  of  temper,  espe- 
cially towards  wife ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  mild  acute  mania,  and 
the  wife  stated  that  the  mother  as  well  as  a  sister  had  died  insane. 
Hyoscine  hydrobromate  was  ordered,  supplemented  subsequently 
by  valerianate  of  ammonia,  with  improvement,  the  delirium  being 
only  occasional  and  ugliness  less. 

June  2*  1897,  examination  showed  the  following:  Radial  pulse 
distinctly  collapsing,  venous  pulsation  in  forearm,  but  external 
jugulars  not  turgid  and  without  pulsation.  Apex-beat  in  sixth 
left  interspace,  anterior  axillary  line,  systolic  impulse  in  second 
and  third  right  interspaces  near  sternum,  followed  by  diastolic 
thrill,  also  a  more  feeble  pulsation  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  right 
interspaces,  slight  systolic  shock  in  second  left  interspace  near 
sternum.  Absolute  dulness,  patient  in  dorsal  decubitus,  reached 
6  centimetres  to  right  of  median  line,  and  from  second  to  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  the  note  being  flat,  with  marked  resistance  from 
second  rib  to  fourth  interspace,  and  slightly  less  dull  below  this 
point.  Dulness  also  reached  10.5  centimetres  to  left  of  median 
line  (Fig.  29). 

Auscultation  showed  first  sound  at  apex,  dull  and  muffled,  but 
no  distinct  murmur,  a  dou])le  tone  audible  below  left  clavicle  and 
down  along  left  axillary  line ;  a  systolic  tone  and  soft  diastolic 
murmur  in  second  left  interspace  and  outward  1^  inch  from  ster- 
num.    There  was  also  a  faint  second  sound  in  the  pulmonary  area^ 
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and  when  the  patient  took  a  deep  inspiration  ;m<l  licUl  liis  hroath 
the  second  sonnd  seemed  to  be  chan<:;ed  into  a  soft  iminnur. 

The  soft  diastolic  nmrninr  at  left  of  sternum  was  transmitted 
faintly  downward.  A  painfidlv  l(tnd  and  liarsli  diastolic  and 
systolic  ninrmnr  was  heard  in  second  and  third  ri<;ht  interspaces, 
and  transmitted  more  feebly  into  fifth,  out  to  nipple  and  up  to 
neck. 

The  condition  was  interpreted  as  follows:  Acute  endocarditis 
ingrafted  on  a  chronic  endocarditis,  affecting  aortic  valves  and 
aorta,  and  producing  dilatation  of  this  vessel.  Xo  evidence  coidd 
be  found  of  inflammation  of  other  valves,  and  yet  the  great  extent 
of  dulness  to  right  of  sternum  was  thonght  duo,  in  addition  to 
aortic  dilatation,  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  auricle,  sec- 
ondary to  mitral  insufficiency. 
(J'ough  was  at  no  time  a 
marked  symptom,  except  two 
or  three  paroxysms  a  few 
hours  before  death,  when 
patient  seemed  to  have  pain  in 
left  lung.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  of  life  there  was 
moderate  (edema  of  ankles  and 
shins,  also  puffiness,  but  no 
pain,  in  left  wrist  and  hand. 
Forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  be- 
fore death  patient  -  became 
comatose,  with  cold  extremi- 
ties, very  ra})id,  feeble,  and 
irregular  pulse,  and  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  became 
studded  with  small  brownish-red  spots,  that  had  all  the  characters 
of  cutaneous  embolisms.  Death,  which  took  place  June  24th, 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  gradual  cardiac  asthenia. 

The  autopsy,  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  thirteen  hours  after 
death,  was  briefly  as  follows:  Very  large  numbers  of  petechiaj 
over  abdomen,  chest,  and  legs,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Some  inter- 
stitial splenitis  and  perisplenitis  and  zones  of  connective-tissue 
growths  representing  old  infarcts.  These  were  generally  subcap- 
sular. 


Fig.    2y. — ArE.\-uE.\T    and    Absullte    1>il. 
NESS  Later  in  Same  Case  as  Fig.  2S. 
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Liver. — Fatty  intiltration — nutmeg.  Large  numbers  of  small 
islands  of  connective-tissue  increase,  quite  generally  distributed 
in  subcapsular  zone.  A  small  mass  of  calcareous  material  in  lower 
portion  of  right  lobe,  superficial.  In  left  lobe  a  small  fresh  in- 
farct about  6  millimetres  in  diameter. 

Left  Kidney. — Slight  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Right  Kidney. — In  the  cortex  an  old  infarct  1  centimetre  in 
diameter,  over  this  the  surface  of  the  kidney  depressed.  This  in- 
farct, fatty  in  appearance,  reddish,  surrounded  by  a  reddish  zone. 
It  was  this  infarct  which  in  March  had  occasioned  the  bloody  and 
albuminous  urine.  • 

Left  Pleural  Cavity.— No  fluid,  no  adhesions  except  to  dia- 
phragm. 

Left  Lung. — Congested  and  oedematous.  In  anterior  edge  of 
inferior  lobe  an  apoplectic  focus  about  1  centimetre  in  diameter, 
quite  recent. 

Eight  Pleural  Cavity. — Extensive  old,  firm,  fibrous  adhesions 
quite  general. 

Bight  Lung. — Congested  and  a?dematous,  single  ha?morrhagic 
infarct  2  centimetres  in  diameter. 

Pericardium. — I^o  effusion,  uniform  adhesions  between  peri- 
cardial layers.     They  strip  easily,  appear  gelatinous  or  mucoid. 

Aorta. — Tubular  dilatation  of  aorta  in  its  first  portion.  The 
lumen  is  somewhat  ovoid,  measuring  9  by  8  centimetres.  The 
aortic  ostium  dilated  with  compensatory  stretching  of  the  aortic 
cusps.  The  aortic  cusps,  measured  along  their  free  edge,  show  a 
length  of  5  centimetres,  4^  centimetres,  and  3|  centimetres  re- 
spectively. All  of  the  cusps  show  ridges  of  atheroma,  with  con- 
siderable thickening  and  stiffening.  At  the  base  of  the  largest 
cusp,  a  calcareous  plate.  Thickening,  redness,  and  some  deposit 
of  fibrin  on  each  of  the  cusps,  especially  towards  the  free  edge. 

The  valves  not  competent.  Aorta  atheromatous.  Areas  of 
calcification,  atheromatous  ulcers,  and  some  vegetations  around 
these  losses  of  substance.  The  left  ventricle  enormously  dilated, 
its  w^all  3  centimetres  in  thickness  at  its  thickest  portion.  Myo- 
cardium is  not  especially  fatty.  Mitral  valves  show  multiple 
foci  of  acute  endocarditis,  consisting  of  small,  round  red  masses, 
the  size  of  a  pin-head. 

Left  auricle  very  much  dilated,  right  heart  otherwise  normal. 
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Cultures  made  from  the  vegetations  give  no  growth  of  micro- 
organisms. 

Diat/jiosis. — I'lihiihii-  uiuMirvsm  lirst  purrioii  n\'  aorta;  ather- 
oma of  aorta  and  aortic  cusps;  hypertrophy  and  <lihiiation  of  the 
left  heart;  acute  endocarditis  and  endaortitis,  vegetative  in  char- 
acter.    Recent  infarcts  in  liver  and  lunas. 

This  case  illustrates  the  proneness  of  acute  inflammation  to 
attack  valves  that  have  undergone  sclerotic  changes.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  aortic  regurgitation  diagnosed  in  the  fall  of  181M] 
was  due  partly  to  incompetence  of  the  cus])S  from  stiifening  ami 
rigidity  and  partly  to  stretching  of  the  ring  consecutive  to  the  dila- 
tation of  the  ascending  aorta,  the  valves  not  being  able  to  ade- 
quately close  the  ostium  in  spite  of  their  compensatory  stretching. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lack  of  febrile  temperature  the  symp- 
toms strongly  suggested  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  show  how 
difficult  and  unwise  it  is  to  attempt  a  sharp  clinical  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  of  endocarditis.  The  anatomical  changes 
were  those  of  the  vegetative  variety,  and  yet  in  its  rapid  course 
and  fatal  termination  the  process  may  be  said  to  have  been  ma- 
lignant. 

Course  and  Termination.- — As  already  stated,  in  some 
cases  rheumatic  endocarditis  of  a  mild  type  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  infective  endocarditis,  while  other  cases  seem  to 
occupy  intermediate  ground,  and  clinically,  at  least,  cannot  be 
classed  with  either  one  or  the  other  type.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  course  and  termination  are  equally  variable. 

Simple  rheumatic  endocarditis  may  pursue  a  favourable 
course,  and  terminate  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  nay,  may  even 
subside  without  serious  impairment  of  the  affected  valve.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  patient  is  usually  left  with  a 
chronic  valvular  lesion. 

Ulcerative  Endocarditis. — Under  this  head  are  reckoned  those 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  which  manifest  more 
or  less  pronounced  symptoms  of  general  sepsis,  whether  the  ter- 
mination is  in  death,  by  far  the  more  frequent  occurrence,  or  in 
recovery,  of  which  instances  are  now  and  then  reported.  As 
might  be  expected  from  a  consideration  of  the  etiology  and  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  this  class  of  cases,  the  clinical  picture  varies  much, 
according  as  the  local — that  is,  cardiac — or  the  general  symptoms 
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predominate.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  arc  those  of 
iieneral  sepsis.  Avitli  very  subordinate,  or  it  may  be  with  no  mani- 
festations on  tlic  ]iart  of  the  heart.  In  such  cases  the  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  the  eiHlocanliiuii  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
incident  of  the  general  infection,  and  therefore  I\osenbach  classi- 
fies these  cases  as  merely  local  manifestations  of  a  general  infec- 
tion. The  endocarditis  is  but  one  of  the  many  possible  local  ex- 
pressions of  the  infection,  in  consequence  of  the  profound  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  there  induced. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  conspicuous  features  are  phenomena 
characteristic  of  pyaemia,  an  irregularly  continuous  pyrexia,  with 
few  if  any  rigors,  sweatings,  great  prostration,  anamiia,  emacia- 
tion, anorexia,  diarrhoea,  a  dry,  brownish  tongue,  abdominal  dis- 
tention, stupor  or  low  muttering  delirium,  persistent  dorsal  decu- 
bitus, and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  pulse  is  only  moder- 
ately accelerated,  in  most  instances  impressing  one  as  being  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  feebleness  and  want  of  tension,  while  the  heart 
may  display  absolutely  no  evidence  of  disease,  or  may  be  slightly 
dilated,  with  a  faint,  soft  systolic  apex  or  basic  murmur,  the  same 
as  in  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  this  whole  condition  is  so  like  enteric 
fever  as  to  be  frequently,  it  may  be  said  usually,  mistaken  for 
that  disease. 

In  other  cases  the  fever  is  much  less  typically  septic,  remit- 
ting or  intermitting,  not  dropping  suddenly  below  normal,  and 
again  abruptly  shooting  up  several  degrees,  but  running  so  mild 
a  course  as  to  scarcely  merit  the  appellation  of  pyrexia. 

In  others,  again,  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  of  irregular 
type,  or  there  are  diurnal  fluctuations,  to  possibly  101.5°  or  even 
102.5°  F.  The  feature  that  mainly  attracts  attention  in  such 
cases  is  the  progressive  ami'mia,  and  the  trifling  changes  discov- 
ered in  the  heart  are  commensurate  with  those  of  anemia. 

The  last  of  July,  1900,  I  was  consulted  by  a  German,  aged 
fifty-eight,  who  was  a  merchant  in  the  interior  of  Indiana.  His 
family  history  was  unimportant,  and  his  personal  anamnesis  was 
meagre.  He  had  always  considered  himself  well  until  about  a 
year  previously,  when  he  had  suffered  from  bronchitis,  for  which 
he  had  received  medical  treatment,  at  which  time  a  heart-murmur 
was  discovered.  In  March,  1900,  he  had  been  troubled  with 
night-sweats  that  had  resisted  treatment  b}'  belladonna.      Since 
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that  time  lu'  had  been  losing  iirmunl,  and   alt<»i;ctlicr  his  weight 
had  declined  from  180  to  1:57  pounds.     He  gave  a  vaniu-  an.'oiint 

lit"  sunic  liastnt-intcst  inal  dis- 
iinh'i-  in  the  spi-ing,  hut  coujil 
not  recall  any  attack  <»f  pain 
that  niight  have  heen  an  at- 
tack of  ajipondicitis,  h('|)ati(' 
of  renal  colic.  Xciilicr  could 
he  reineniher  any  injury  or 
local  supjniratiiiii'  i)rocc'ss, 
and  he  had  never  had  I'heu- 
niatism,  })neunionia,  gonor- 
vlKea,  or  other  infection. 

The  patient  was  tall,  ema- 
ciated, pale,  and  of  a  slight 
yellow  hue,  aiid  his  conjunc- 
tiva' were  faintly  icteric.  The 
radial  arteries  were  thick- 
ened, and  the  pulse,  of  only 
moderate  tension,  was  regular  and  equal,  100  to  the  minute.  A 
feeble  cardiac  impulse  was  diifused  from  epigastrium  to  the  apex- 
beat,  which,  weak  and  accompanied  by  soft  thrill,  was  situated 
in  the  sixth  interspace,  10  cen- 
timetres to  left  of  median 
line.  Relative  cardiac  dulnes- 
at  the  level  of  the  fifth  costal 
cartilage  extended  from  5  cen- 
timetres to  right  of  the  mid- 
sternal  line  to  14  centimetres 
to  left  of  the  same  (Fig.  30). 
The  first  sound  at  the  apex 
was  obscured  l)y  a  murmur 
and  the  secon<l  was  impure, 
but  over  right  ventricle  both 
were  more  distinct,  while  at 
the  base  both  were  faint,  the 
second  being  scarcely  audible, 
the  pulmonic  second  the  loud-      ^'"';  ^^--^^^^  '„  ''^ 

uiiv^     l^i.iiiivy      XV.  (shaded)  and    TkAN»M1»S1l>N    ot     MtKMlR 

er    of    the    two ;    both    aortic  m  Case  (p.  166). 
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tones  were  disTinct,  Init  feeble  in  the  cervical  arteries.  A  harsli 
systolic  mnrnmr  was  heard  at  the  apex,  and  was  transmitted 
into  the  middle  of  the  axillary  region  and  to  the  median  line 
in  front,  yet  not  above  the  third  interspace  (Fig.  31).  The 
Inngs  were  negative  and  the  abdomen  was  flabby,  moderately  tym- 
panitic, not  tender,  while  in  the  location  of  the  gall  bladder  a  soft 
roundish  body  could  be  plainly  made  out.  The  urine  collected 
over  night  and  analyzed  next  day  gave  following  results:  Quan- 
tity, 800  cubic  centimetres;  cloudy,  specific  gravity,  1.015;  reac- 
tion acid;  colour,  reddish-yellow;  urea,  1.4  per  cent;  mucin  pres- 
ent ;  a  slight  trace  of  albumin ;  no  sugar ;  no  bile ;  no  blood ;  2 
granular  and  a  few  hyaline  casts ;  a  few  cylindroids  and  uric-acid 
crystals,  but  no  pus;  not  examined  for  peptone.  The  blood-ex- 
amination on  that  day  showed  hiemoglobin,  10  per  cent ;  red  cells 
per  centimetre,  3,666,230,  percentage  ^of  red  cells,  73.3 ;  corpus- 
cle index,  54.4,  and  number  of  leucocytes  per  centimetre,  13,700. 
His  temperature  at  11.15  a.  m.  was  98.4°  F. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  the  examination  thus  far  to  lead  to 
a  suspicion  of  endocarditis,  the  diagnosis  was  made  of  chronic 
arteriosclerosis,  with  chronic  myocarditis  and  an  atheromatous 
mitral  incompetence  and  a  mild  interstitial  nephritis,  anaemia. 
The  patient  was  advised  to  go  into  a  hospital,  where  he  could  re- 
ceive treatment  by  rest,  appropriate  diet,  and  medication.  He 
did  as  advised,  but  got  chilled  in  driving  to  the  hospital,  and  at 
my  visit  that  same  afternoon  his  temperature  vras  found  to  be 
101.8°  F.,  respirations  normal,  and  pulse  only  moderately  accel- 
erated. This  febrile  reaction  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  his 
chill,  and  fearing  he  might  develop  uraemia  on  account  of  his 
nephritis,  he  was  ordered  to  drink  very  freely  of  hot  water,  so  as 
to  promote  elimination.  The  result  was  that  by  6  p.  m.  he  had 
passed  15  ounces  of  urine,  and  his  temperature  was  normal.  Be- 
lieving this  rise  of  temperature  to  have  been  but  a  transient  flurry, 
I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  that  later  that  same  even- 
ing his  temperature  again  rose  to  101.4°  F.  The  chest  was  then 
gone  over  carefully,  but  with  negative  results,  and  accurate  record 
was  kept  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  urine,  also  without 
the  discovery  of  anything  of  importance. 

During  the  succeeding  six  days,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
chart  (Chart  I),  he  had  a  low  morning  temperature  and  a  moder- 
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ntp  nftcrrioon  jn- 
rexia  with  slij^lit 
perspirations,  but 
no  rigors,  and  he 
asserted  iluit  he  felt 
Avell.  As  the  pa- 
tient liad  come 
from  a  State  in 
which  malaria  is 
common,  his  blood 
was  examined  on 
August  1st  for  Plas- 
modia, but  with 
negative  results. 
Nevertheless  it  was 
decided  to  test  the 
effect  of  quinine, 
and  on  xVugust  2d 
20  grains  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  early 
morning.  On  that 
day  he  had  no  fe- 
ver, but  on  the  next 
day,  without  qui- 
nine, his  tempera- 
ture went  up  as 
usual  to  101.4^  F. 
On  August  4th  15 
grains  kept  it  down 
to  100°  F.,  and  on 
the  5th  to  100.8° 
F., while  on  the  6th, 
without  the  reme- 
dy, the  temperature 
again  reached 
101.8°  F.,  and  with 
20  grains  on  the  7th 
it  did  not  go  over 
99°  F.    On  the  8th, 
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without  quinine,  his  temperature  was  102.2°  F.,  on  the  9th  a 
degree  lower,  while  5  grains  t.  i.  d.  on  the  10th  ke})t  fever  down 
to  100.2°  F. 

The  results  thus  obtained  convinced  me  that  the  quinine  acted 
as  an  antipyretic,  but  that,  in  spite  of  doses  sufficient  to  exert  a 
more  lasting  influence  in  case  the  symptoms  were  due  to  malaria, 
the  fever  reasserting  itself  so  soon  as  the  drug  was  stopped,  there 
was  some  other  cause  at  work.  The  urine  was  now  tested  again 
for  peptone,  and  with  positive  results.  I  therefore  became  satis- 
fied that  the  case  was  one  of  pyaemia.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  the  blood  had  been  tested  for  the  Widal  reaction,  and  this 
proved  to  be  absent. 

As  the  gall  bladder  had  been  found  enlarged  at  the  first  ex- 
amination, and  was  still  palpable,  it  was  thought  highly  probable 
that  there  might  be  an  empyema  of  this  receptacle  as  the  source  of 
the  infection.  Accordingly  the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Bayard 
Holmes,  who  corroborated  the  gall-bladder  enlargement  and  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  a  probable  empyema.  This  seemed  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  the  focus  of  infection  from  the  fact  that  no 
disease  could  be  discovered  in  the  rectum  or  elsewhere.  A  few 
days  subsequently  Dr.  Holmes  operated  on  the  gall  bladder,  but 
although  it  was  enormously  distended  with  fluid,  this  was  not 
purulent,  the  condition  being  a  catarrh  and  not  an  empyema. 

iSTo  ill  effect  followed  the  operation,  but  the  wound  healed 
very  slowly.  For  a  day  or  two  the  temperature  fell  somewhat,  but 
then  resumed  its  former  characters,  beiiig  down  nearly  or  qidte  to 
normal  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  rising  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  to  between  101°  and  102°  F.  Rigors  were  never 
manifested,  and  repeated  queries  concerning  chilly  sensations  al- 
ways elicited  a  positive  denial  of  them.  Perspirations  were  also 
absent,  or  at  the  most  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible moistness  of  the  skin  where  covered. 

Week  by  week  the  patient  lost  in  strength  and  flesh,  and  grew 
more  anaemic  in  appearance,  although  his  ability  to  take  consider- 
able nourishment  persisted.  He  also  displayed  slight  apathy,  lying 
flat  in  bed,  and  changing  position  but  seldom.  Pain  was  not  com- 
plained of,  and  in  vain  was  a  daily  search  kept  up  for  signs  of 
embolism.  During  these  weeks  the  pulse  slowly  and  gradually 
became  a  little  more  accelerated,  reaching  116  or  thereabout.     Its 
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striking  feature  was  its  rcfltlciicss.  'V\[\>  waul  of  Iciisimi,  lo;i;rtlicr 
witii  the  growiiij;'  weakness  (if  the  heart-soiuitls,  induced  nie  l<» 
administer  strvehnine  in  (h»ses  of  3V  of  a  i;rain  4  times  <hiily, 
along  with  5,  and  afterward  7  drops  n['  tincture  nt"  str()i)hanthus 
thrice  daily.  He  was  also  given  nimU'rati'  doses  <d'  wine  and 
whisky. 

It  was  always  ditHcult,  owing  to  ihe  rigidity  of  the  chest-wall 
and  the  vidumiiionsness  of  the  lungs,  to  satisfactoi-ily  ninp  <>iit 
deep-seated  cardiac  duhiess,  but  I  became  convinced  that  the 
heart  gradually  increased  somewhat  in  size,  though  no  more  than 
could  be  attributed  to  myasthenia.  Pari  passu  with  the  increas- 
ing feebleness  of  the  heart-sounds  the  systolic  ape.x-mtirniur  a\ig- 
mented  in  intensity  and  extent  of  audibility  until  at  length  it 
spread  throughout  the  entire  pra'cordium.  It  remained  to  the 
last  a  rather  harsh  blowing  murmur,  and  no  new  l)rui\s  ever  devel- 
oped. Neither  did  oedema  become  more  than  a  very  slight  ])itting 
over  the  tibia^,  and  I  could  not  make  out  any  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  liver  or  more  than  a  trifling  increase  in  the  area  of  splenic 
dulness,  the  organ  not  being  distinctly  i)al})able. 

In  brief,  the  entire  clinical  history  was  that  of  an  ever-growing 
ana'mia,  or  better,  marasmus  with  moderate  intermittent  pyrexia. 
In  this  respect  I  should  think  it  a  fair  example  of  tin-  tyi)e  of 
cases  described  by  Komberg  as  antemic  rather  than  markedly  sep- 
tic, and  yet  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  mild  pyiemia. 
Peptone  was  repeatedly  found  in  the  urine,  and  thus,  with  the  in- 
creased leucocytosis,  confirmed  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  tem- 
perature record.  This  is  well  shown  ))y  the  annexed  chart.  Death 
occurred  the  middle  of  September,  about  eight  weeks  after  he 
came  under  observation.  No  autopsy  was  had,  but  I  bcdieve  this 
was  a  pyiemia,  with  implication  of  the  endocardium  as  a  secondary 
and  not  a  priniar}^  event. 

In  still  other  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  there  are  rigors, 
sudden  high  elevations  of  temperature,  and  ])rofuse  sweating,  lol- 
lowed  by  sharp  decline  of  the  pyrexia,  the  picture  not  unlike  the 
paroxysms  of  malaria,  excepting  that  the  septic  ])henomena  lack 
the  periodicity  of  malarial  infection.  Muichison  has  narrated  an 
instance  of  this  kind  that  lasted  three  months,  and  was  so  sug- 
gestive of  malaria  to  the  friends  that  in  deference  to  their  wishes 
quinine  was  freely  administered,  but  without  appreciable  effect  on 
13 
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the  disease.  In  his  case,  however,  there  was  physical  evidence  of 
an  aortic  valvidar  lesion. 

'J'here  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  the  temperature  pursues 
a  still  more  erratic  course,  rising  and  falling  abruptly  for  days, 
and  then  suddenly  sinking  to  normal,  or  it  may  be  to  below  normal. 
Remaining  thus  for  days  or  even  weeks,  it  again  assumes  its  for- 
mer irregularly  intermittent  type.  During  the  apyrexial  period 
the  pulse  still  remains  conspicuously  feeble,  and  the  patient  fails 
to  regain  strength,  so  that  by  these  symptoms  it  becomes  manifest 
that  actual  improvement  is  not  taking  place. 

Thus,  whatever  the  various  manifestations,  they  are  in  them- 
selves indicative  of  sepsis,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
heart  has  become  affected.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
involvement  of  the  endocardium  is  evinced  by  the  appearance  of 
cutaneous  infarcts  or  by  phenomena  of  embolic  plugging  of  vessels 
in  the  intestinal  organs.  The  lodgment  of  emboli  in  the  skin  is 
shown  by  the  appearance  on  the  extremities  or  trunk,  still  more 
rarely  upon  the  neck  and  face,  of  reddish  spots  of  variable  size, 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  or  somewhat  larger.  These 
petechia?  may  be  few  and  scattered  irregularly,  or  they  may  come 
in  showers  and  at  irregular  intervals.  Septic  infarcts  in  the 
liver,  sj^leen,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  productive  of  abscesses,  which  may 
be  miliary  and  escape  detection  during  life  or  be  of  recognisable 
size.  In  some  instances  the  clinical  picture  is  dominated  by  these 
embolic  phenomena. 

I  recall  a  case  in  Vv^hich  it  was  the  detection  of  a  splenic  abscess 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  septic  endocarditis.  I 
was  asked  by  Dr.  Haskin,  of  Highland  Park,  to  see  a  gentleman 
of  about  sixty  who  had  been  having  irregular  chills,  fever,  and 
sweatings  suggestive  of  malaria.  His  illness  had  begun  six  weeks 
before  with  malaise,  and  had  speedily  developed  the  symptoms 
of  sepsis.  Three  days  prior  to  my  visit  he  had  suddenly  com- 
plained of  sharp  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium  with  tenderness. 
I  found  him  unconscious,  and  lying  turned  to  the  left  side,  with 
his  thighs  flexed,  skin  hot  and  moist,  pulse  moderately  rapid,  but 
notably  weak  and  soft.  There  was  a  distinct  blowing  systolic 
murmur  in  the  mitral  area.  Splenic  dulness  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  although  palpation  evidently  caused  pain  and  was 
resisted,  a  rather  soft  tumour  having  the  form  of  the  spleen  could 
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bo  felt  extending  well  clown  below  the  left  costal  margin.  The 
case  was  thought  to  be  an  instance  of  abscess  of  the  spleen,  prob- 
ably secondary  to  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Death  took  phice 
a  day  or  two  later,  and,  although  an  auto|)sy  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, permission  was  granted  to  make  an  abdnuiiual  incision  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  the  existence  of  the  abscess.  The  abdo- 
men was  opened  accordingly,  and  so  soon  as  the  doctor's  finger 
pressed  upon  the  spleen  the  organ  burst  and  pus  wcINmI  uji  over 
his  finger.  In  this  case  no  etiological  factor  could  be  obtained, 
and  yet  it  seemed  plainly  one  of  septic  endocarditis  with  infective 
infarct  in  the  spleen. 

When  emboli  of  this  character  lodge  in  the  kidney,  they  arc 
declared  by  albumin,  pus,  and  blood,  with  casts  in  the  urine. 
There  is  a  class  of  cases  characterized  by  Kondjerg  as  atyj)ical 
which  run  their  course  with  all  appearance  of  an  acute  luenior- 
rhagic  nephritis,  albuminuria,  pus,  blood  in  \arying  amounts, 
casts,  renal  epithelium,  and  cylindroids. 

This  condition  of  the  urine  persists  throughout,  but  with  re- 
missions and  exacerbations.  A  mildly  irregular,  continuous  fever 
accompanies  the  nephritis,  and  the  patient  displays  pronounced 
and  increasing  anaemia.  It  is  this  feature,  together  with  the  per- 
sistent pyrexia  out  of  proportion  to  the  temperature  usualh  ob- 
served in  nephritis,  which  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  discovery  of  an  old-standing  valvular  lesion  contributes  great- 
ly to  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis. 

Lastly,  cases  are  encountered  which  display  such  manifest  car- 
diac sjanptoms  that  by  some  clinicians  they  are  classed  in  a  special 
group.  These  are  such  as  either  develop  upon  a  chronic  valve- 
lesion  or  occasion  such  rapid  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the 
valves  that  objective  cardiac  phenomena  become  apparent.  Symp- 
toms of  general  sepsis  may  not  be  marked,  or  if  pronounced,  de- 
pend largely  upon  infective  emboli.  The  pulse  is  peculiarly  soft, 
regular  or  irregular,  and  more  or  less  accelerated  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  fever.  The  patient  usually  nninifests  dysp- 
noea, and  it  may  be  cyanosis.  Both  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged 
from  congestion  or  infarcts.  Exceptionally  one  may  upon  re- 
peated examinations  of  the  heart  detect  some  evidence  of  changes 
going  on,  such  as  increasing  feebleness  of  impulse,  slight  increase 
in  the  area  of  dulness,  and  perchance  a  soft  murmur  where  previ- 
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ously  none  existed,  or  an  alteration  of  one  already  present.  More 
often  siioli  examinations  are  futile,  and  the  diagnosis  is  largely 
conjeetnrnl  or  lias  to  be  made  from  the  symptom-complex. 

Course  and  Termination. — The  duration  of  acute  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis  is  exceedingly  variable.  The  disease  may  run 
its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few  days  from  its  com- 
ing under  observation,  or  its  course  may  be  dragged  out  over  a 
period  of  weeks  and  (n'cn  months.  Some  cases  progress  steadily 
to  a  fatal  issue,  while  others  show  periods  of  seeming  improve- 
ment, followed  by  exacerbations  and  more  rapid  decline.  When 
death  is  the  result  it  occurs  either  in  consequence  of  local  changes 
in  the  heart  and  cardiac  asthenia,  or  as  a  result  of  acute  pulmo- 
nary (edema  or  pulmonary  infarcts.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is 
worn  out  by  prolonged  sepsis,  or  death  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  effects  of  endxdism  in  the  brain,  kidneys,  spleen^  etc. 

A  gentleman  of  about  forty,  who  had  a  perfectly  compensated 
mitral  rejiuriiitation  of  rheunuitic  orioin  became  ill  in  the  fore 
part  of  February  with  what,  from  the  history,  appears  to  have 
been  an  acute  follicular  tonsillitis.  It  subsided  in  a  few  days,  but 
the  man  did  not  regain  his  accustomed  health.  He  felt  weak  and 
slightly  feverish,  had  vague  pains,  dull  headache,  and  lost  appe- 
tite. Thinking  his  liver  was  at  fault,  he  went  to  French  Lick 
Springs,  Indiana,  and  there  drank  the  waters,  took  a  course  of 
baths,  and  exercised,  but  without  improvement.  While  there  he 
was  annoyed  by  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
and  observed  that  at  such  times  there  was  a  faint  reddish  colour  of 
the  skin  immediately  above  the  roots  of  the  nails.  He  was  told  it 
was  rheumatic. 

At  length,  failing  to  regain  health,  he  returned  home,  and 
towards  the  end  of  April  sought  ni}^  opinion,  partly  on  account  of 
a  frerpient  dry  cough  that  had  recently  developed.  I  had  known 
him  in  health,  and  had  previously  examined  his  heart.  The 
change  in  his  appearance  and  general  condition  shocked  me.  His 
voice  was  weak  and  tremulous,  his  hands  shook,  his  face  was  pale 
and  sallow.  His  eyes  were  not  perfectly  clear,  the  skin  of  his 
arms  and  trunk  was  flabby,  faintly  yellow,  and  although  at  first 
dry,  became  bedewed  with  moisture  upon  the  exertion  of  undress- 
ing. His  temperature  in  the  mouth  was  90.8°  F.,  and  the  pulse 
of  105  was  weak  and  small,  but  regular.     I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
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thnt  its  nitc  <li<l  imi  lull 
apj)i"('('ial)l_v,  even  while 
he  was  resting  on  (he 
lounge  after  luy  exami- 
nation. The  lieart  did 
not  seem  to  be  enlarged, 
bnt  the  ai)ex-bcat  was 
feeble  and  preceded  by  a 
short,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble thrill. 

The  oltl  mitral  sys- 
tolic nmrnnir  was  pres- 
ent, bnt  in  addition  the 
first  sound  had  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  i)i*esystolic 
bruit,  and  the  second 
sound  was  feeble.  The 
lungs  were  negative,  the 
liver  barely  palpable,  and 
urine  contained  a  trace  of 
albumin  with  granular 
and  hyaline  casts. 

From  the  history  of 
tonsillitis  and  the  symp- 
toms, 1  at  once  suspected 
endocarditis,  and  sent 
him  home  to  l)ed.  His 
temperature,  which  was 
carefully  recorded  four 
times  daily,  showed  a 
fairly  continuous  py- 
rexia, from  about  100"^ 
F.  to  101°  F.  and  a  frac- 
tion (Chart  II).  His 
pulse  reuuiined  persist- 
ently in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  105,  and  the 
heart-findings  were  un- 
changed.     He   was  given 
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strvchnino  ami  vcast-inielein  in  full  doses.  The  diet  was  as 
hearty  as  his  feeble  digestion  wonld  iiennit.  lie  felt  so  com- 
fortable that  he  was  kept  in  bed  with  difficulty.  Things  remained 
in  this  condition  for  two  weeks,  when  he  one  day  complained  of 
localized  ])aiu  and  stiffness  in  the  calf  of  the  left  leg,  but  with  no 
objective  ])henomcna. 

His  cough  was  so  persistent  that  repeated  examinations  of  the 
lungs  were  made,  at  first  with  negative  results.  At  length  I  dis- 
covered moderate  dulness  of  the  right  upper  lobe  wath  ill-defined 
bronchial  breathing,  but  no  rales.  About  this  same  time  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  became  demonstrable.  At  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  changes  at  the  right  apex,  I  requested  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Edwards 
to  see  the  patient.  He  agreed  in  the  view  that  there  was  probably 
septiccPmia  with  endocarditis,  but  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  pathological  condition  in  the  lung.  The  pain  in 
the  left  leg  he  thought  was  due  to  embolism.  The  faint  blush  at 
the  root  of  the  nails  with  tenderness,  pain,  and  moderate  clubbing 
was  also  observed  by  him,  but  without  special  comment. 

Coincidently  with  the  appearance  of  distinct  signs  in  the  right 
apex  the  fever  rose  a  degree  or  two,  headache  was  complained  of. 
and  cough  without  expectoration  became  troublesome.  This  con- 
dition, which  I  now  believe  was  a  pneumonia  of  the  same  bacterial 
origin  as  the  general  sepsis,  persisted  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
then  gradually  disappeared,  the  lung  clearing  up,  and  the  patient's 
general  condition  returning  to  what  it  was  before  this  attack. 

For  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  the  clinical  picture  remained 
nearly  w  statu  quo.  Occasionally  he  spoke  of  sudden  pains  in 
the  shoulder  or  elsewhere,  which  lasted  for  a  few  days  and  then 
vanished.  Once  he  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  of- the  liver, 
and  the  organ  became  slightly  more  enlarged.  This  condition  per- 
sisted for  perhaps  a  week,  and  then  disappeared  slowly.  All  this 
time  there  was  the  same  relentless  pyrexia,  which  at  times  fluc- 
tuated rather  more  than  before — but  with  exception  of  its  becom- 
ing somewhat  weaker  in  action  and  sounds,  the  heart  showed  no 
distinct  change. 

The  character  of  the  temperature  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
chart.  Crede's  ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  skin  freely  for  two 
weeks,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  daily  injections  beneath  the  in- 
tegument of  an  old  antistreptococcus  serum  in  doses  of  10  cubic 
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centimetres.  Although  kcjtt  ii|>  tor  more  tliaii  n  week  this  treat- 
ment produced  no  results,  unless  j)erhai)s  u  feeling  of  somewhat 
greater  strength  and  a  slight  reduction  of  temperature. 

At  length,  near  the  middle  of  July,  the  jiatii-nt,  who  all  the 
time  declared  he  did  not  feel  verv  ill,  suddenly  experienced  an 
excruciating  pain  in  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  finger 
became  cold,  i)ale,  and  exquisitely  sensitive  to  touch,  as  well  as 
so  painful  that  it  prevented  sleep.  Examination  made  it  apparent 
that  an  embolus  had  lodged  in  the  artery  near  the  middle  of  I  he 
third  phalanx.  Thigging  was  so  complete  and  the  patient's  suf- 
fering so  intense  that  it  became  necessary  to  amputate  the  finger 
on  the  fourth  day.  It  was  now  apparent  that  he  was  failing  stead- 
ily, although  slowly.  The  heart-rate  increased  to  120,  the  apex- 
impulse  less  defined,  the  first  sound  inaudible,  but  the  murmur 
not  appreciably  more  distinct,  indeed  rather  less  intense,  and 
the  fever  increased,  but  without  rigors  or  sweatings.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  illness  these  had  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  the  afternoon  of  July  22d,  at 
which  time  he  declared  he  felt  so  comfortable  and  happy  that  he 
believed  he  was  going  to  get  well.  His  countenance  was  slightly 
suffused,  and  as  he  had  not  emaciated  greatly,  his  friends  could 
not  realize  how  ill  he  in  reality  was.  During  the  forenoon  of  the 
24tli  he  was  suddenly  seized  Avith  ])ain  in  the  lungs,  which  was 
followed  by  violent  coughing  and  the  expectoration  of  blood.  Evi- 
denth'  pulmonary  infarcts  had  taken  jdace  and  betokened  the  near 
approach  of  the  end.  The  cough  grew  so  incessant  as  to  require 
considerable  doses  of  morphine  hypodermically  for  its  control. 
These  were  followed  by  unconsciousness,  in  which  condition  he 
lingered  until  the  afternoon  of  July  25th,  when  he  suddenly 
expired. 

The  course  of  this  undoubted  case  of  septic  endocarditis  occu- 
pied five  months  from  the  attack  of  tonsillitis.  It  was  ]ilainly  one 
of  sepsis  from  the  date  of  his  visit  to  my  ofhce,  yet  without  the 
occurrence  of  embolisms  there  was  little  to  direct  one's  attention 
to  the  heart.  I  was  familiar  with  the  previous  condition  of  the 
heart,  and  hence  able  to  detect  slight  alteration  in  the  physical 
signs  which  mialit  have  been  otherwise  unrecognised.  Yet  the 
thing  that  riveted  my  attention  from  the  start  was  the  almost  un- 
swerving persistence  of  the  pulse  at  very  nearly  the  same  rate, 
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105,  ill  spite  of  rest  in  bed,  until  near  the  termination  of  the  case, 
when  it  rose  to  120. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  also  was  the  condition  of  the  ter- 
minal phalanges  of  the  lingers.  The  faint  redness,  pain,  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  slight  increase  of  heat,  were  due  to  capillary  dilata- 
tion, which  caused  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  become  distinctly 
bulbous  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  During  the  preceding 
winter  I  had  observed  this  same  phenomenon,  only  to  a  much 
more  marked  extent,  in  a  young  woman  who  was  in  the  ward  at 
Cook  County  Hospital  sufi'ering  from  mitral  disease,  and,  judging 
from  the  symptoms,  from  endocarditis.  She  subsequently  left  the 
hospital,  so  that  I  cannot  state  the  cardiac  condition  definitely. 
In  her  case  the  finger-ends  became  distinctly  red  and  unmistak- 
ably bulbous.  In  both  these  instances  there  was  pyrexia  associ- 
ated with  cardiac  disease.  May  not  this  phenomenon  in  the  finger- 
tips point  to  something  more  than  mere  capillary  paresis,  perhaps 
to  such  a  disturbance  of  the  cardio-vascular  apparatus  as  may  sug- 
gest involvement  of  the  heart  as  well  as  general  infection  ?  It  is 
a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  an  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  case  which  has  been  narrated  at  such  length. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  is  of  very  negative  value,  since 
although  it  may  enable  one  to  detect  signs  of  circulatory  disturb- 
ance, it  does  not  furnish  proof  of  such  disturbance  being  due  to 
endocarditis.  Besidesj  valvulitis  is  so  often  masked  by  the  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  of  the  primary  affection  that  inspection 
of  the  patient  reveals  only  such  changes  in  the  patient's  appear- 
ance as  belong  to  the  rheumatism  or  other  original  disease. 

Paljjation  is  likewise  of  minor  aid  in  the  detection  of  acute 
endocarditis.  It  may  assist  in  the  recognition  of  some  old-stand- 
ing valvular  lesion,  or  in  determining  the  presence  of  abnormal 
pulsations,  variations  in  the  force,  position,  and  extent  of  the 
ajiex-beat,  the  possible  development  of  thrills  in  the  course  of  the 
affection,  enlargement  or  not  of  the  liver,  etc.,  all  findings  that 
bear  in  certain  cases  on  the  condition  of  the  heart,  but,  like  insf)ec- 
tion,  it  cannot  furnish  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  acute 
endocarditis.  Its  chief  value  is  in  the  study  of  the  pulse,  which 
in  all  suspected  cases  should  be  carefully  studied,  changes  in  its 
tension  being  often  of  greater  value  than  alterations  of  rate  or 
rhythm. 
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Pei'cussioii. — This  is  iii(lis|.riis:il)Ir  if  one  will  (•(.rrcdlv  ;i|>j)re- 
ciiito  the  sigiiilicanct'  of  aust'ultalorN  i)li('iii«iiiciia,  since  the  cundi- 
tioii  which  occasions  an  organic  niurnmr  also  leads  t(»  dilatation 
or  hypertrophy,  and  thcrcfort;  to  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
area  of  cardiac  dnhiess.  it"  eiidiu-ardit  is  occasions  mitral  iiieoni- 
petence,  it  will  also  eventually  occasion  secondary  enlargemeiit  of 
the  right  ventricle.  Consequently  daily  i)ei'cussi()n  over  this  cham- 
ber should  be  made  in  order  to  detect  the  earliest  evidence  of  any 
alteration  in  the  outline  of  the  right  and  lower  cardiac  border. 
On  the  other  hand,  aortic  disease  produces  increase  of  dulness  on 
the  left  side  with  gradual  alteration  in  the  ])osition  of  the  ajicx- 
beat.  Accordingly  jKU'cussion  is  of  very  great  value,  since  without 
the  infonuation  derived  from  it  a  careful  diagnostician  W(»uld 
scarcely  venture  on  an  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  an  endo 
cardial  luurnnir,  es2:)ecially  an  apex-nnirmur,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  frecpient  occurrence  in  febrile  affections  with<jut 
inflamniatory  changes  in  the  valves. 

Auscultation. — Even  this  furnishes  only  excejitiomdly  a  trust- 
worthy means  of  recognising  eiulocarditis,  for,  as  will  be  shown 
later  on,  a  murmur  is  not  always  to  be  acce})fed  as  an  indicatiuu 
of  valvulitis. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  detection  of  an  actual  niurmui-  that  is 
significant,  as  it  is  the  recognition  of  changes  in  the  character 
and  relative  intensity  of  the  cardiac  tones.  Daily  careful  study  of 
the  sounds  must  be  made  therefore.  The  earliest  evidence  that  all 
is  not  right  at  the  mitral  orifice  (the  seat  of  inflannnation  in  50 
per  cent  of  cases)  is  said  by  English  observers,  who  it  must  l)e 
acknowledged  have  given  close  attention  to  this  subject,  to  be  not 
a  murmur,  but  a  muffling  or  indisHnclness  of  the  first  sound  at  the 
apex.  A  blowing  murmur,  which  is  ])ui'ely  accidental,  may  ac- 
company the  first  sound  in  a  given  case,  and  hence  the  occur- 
rence of  a  murmur  with  the  sound  is  not  so  significant  as  an  alter- 
ation in  the  sound  itself,  since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the 
production  of  the  sound  is  interfered  with  it  may  l)e  by  intlam- 
matory  changes.  Such  alteration  of  the  second  sound  at  the  base 
is  likewise  suspicious  of  endocarditis  affecting  the  semilunar 
valves. 

If  in  a  case  impurity  of  any  of  the  tones  is  observed,  it  is  very 
likely  to  grow  into  a  more  or  less  distinct  murmur  in  the  course 
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of  time,  while  tliere  will  also  dovelo])  the  secondary  changes  in  the 
heart  approjn-iate  to  the  lesion,  whatever  it  may  be. 

xV  diastolic  niunnur  developing  in  the  aortic  area  may  be  set 
down  as  not  accidental,  and  therefore  indicative  of  inflammation 
at  this  ostium.  If  this  inflammation  serionsly  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  valve,  it  will  be  shown  in  time  by  the  occnrrencc  of  the 
secondary  cardiac  and  vascular  signs,  which  are  described  at 
length  in  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Regurgitation. 

A  presystolic  murmur  rarely  develops  as  a  result  of  acute  endo- 
carditis unless  the  process  is  ingrafted  upon  an  old-standing  mitral 
regurgitation.  Inflammation  attacking  previously  healthy  valves 
usually  producers  incompetence  of  these,  or  this  combined  with  a 
minor  degree  of  obstruction.  Therefore,  the  murmur  is  apt  to  be 
purely  systolic,  or  systolic  with  a  very  short,  scarcely  recognisable 
presystolic  one.  When,  however,  an  old  endocarditis  affecting  the 
mitral  valve  becomes  rekindled,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  then 
a  presystolic  bruit  ma}'  develop,  and  so  developing  it  furnishes 
almost  indubitable  proof  of  endocarditis  being  present.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  more  than  once  enabled  me  to  diagnosticate  correctly 
the  occurrence  of  endocarditis,  as  proved  by  subsequent  events, 

A  systolic  murmur  in  any  of  the  cardiac  areas  must  always  be 
regarded  with  doubt  until  its  true  significance  is  shown  by  the 
development  of  secondary  physical  signs.  This  is  true  of  such  a 
murmur  even  in  the  aortic  notch,  for  experience  has  taught 
that  even  here  a  murmur  may  be  accidental.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
case  of  an  apex  systolic  murmur  particularly  that  caution  must 
be  exercised.  (1)  Because  accidental  bruits  are  most  often  mitral, 
or  mitral  and  pulmonic.  (2)  Because  such  a  mitral  systolic  mur- 
mur may  be  the  result  of  a  previously  existing  regurgitation,  and 
not  at  all  due  to  the  rheumatism  in  the  course  of  which  it  may 
happen  to  be  discovered.  (3)  Because,  as  shown  by  a  case  re- 
ported by  James  W.  Walker,  of  this  city,  an  endocarditis  may 
exist  without  its  giving  rise  to  any  murmur  whatever.  In  his 
case  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  aortic  cusps  presented  on  their 
surface  large  masses  of  soft,  friable,  nodular  vegetations,  which 
had  filled  the  ostium,  and  yet  repeated  and  careful  examinations 
during  life  had  utterly  failed  to  detect  any  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — These  three  considerations  make  very  plain  the 
fallacy  of  depending  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  murmur 
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in  iiiakiii«;'  a  diai^iiusis  ut'  acuti'  ciulocanlit  is.  Tmisnmcli,  then'f<»n', 
as  acute  simple  eiulooanlitis  mav  escape  (letecti<»ii  entirely  or  nniv 
be  only  suspected,  one  is  fre(|\i('iilly  ('(iinitcllrd  to  |i;i\c  its  diag- 
nosis an  open  question  until  after  it  lias  occasioned  snllicient 
structural  change  to  produce  secondary  physical  signs.  One  must 
therefore  depend  upon  the  lii.slori/  and  si/niplonis  even  more  than 
on  distinctive  t>bjective  signs. 

Even  the  pyrexia,  acceleration  of  the-  pulse  and  resj)iral  ion, 
pra^cordial  pain,  nervousness,  and  restlessness  nuiy  all  he  attrilm- 
tahle  to  the  rheunuitism.  When  the  endocarditis  is  mural — i.e., 
confined  to  the  lining  niend)rane  (d'  the  cavities — the  valves  escap- 
ing altogether,  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  nuide  without  the 
occurrence  of  endxdic  i)henomena. 

Diffevential  Diagnosis. — Acute  pericarditis  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  acute  simple  endocarditis,  and  yet  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  suclr  might  be  the  case  when  the  friction-murmur 
happens  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  heart-sounds,  and  hence  siuiu- 
hite  an  endocardial  bruit.  In  such  a  case  the  greater  pain  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  signs  of  effusion  ought  to  set  one 
right.  Should  an  inexp^'rienced  auscultator  mistake  a  to-and-fro 
pericardial  rub  over  the  base  of  the  aorta  for  the  double  murmur 
of  aortic  insufficiency  of  recent  origin,  he  may  be  able  to  correctly 
interpret  the  rub  by  noting  the  absence  of  the  secondary  cardiac 
and  vascular  signs  of  an  aortic  valve-lesion. 

Pernicious  ancnnia  may  under  some  circumstances  very  (doscdy 
simulate  acute  endocarditis  without  embolic  phenomena.  1  have 
seen  such  a  case,  in  which  the  systolic  apex-murnuir  of  ever-in- 
creasing intensity,  the  low  irregular  pyrexia,  great  prostration, 
pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  were,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  infection  of  the  forefinger  and  lynqjlian- 
gitis  four  months  earlier,  highly  suggestive  of  a  low  grade  id"  en- 
docardial inflammation,  particularly  as  the  patient  gave  adilitiomd 
history  of  rheumatism.  The  blood-examination  and  ultinuite  au- 
topsy findings  established  the  correct  diagnosis. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Ulcerative  Endocarditis  may  in  some  cases  be 
easy,  in  others  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  What  has  been  said 
concerning  the  physical  signs  of  the  simple  applies  equally  well 
to  the  malignant  form.  In  some  instances  the  entire  clinical  pic- 
ture is  that  of  general  sepsis,  and  there  are  no  findings  to  betray 
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its  loi'alixatioii  in  the  licarl.  In  dlici's  cliarat'tcrist  ic  sii;iis  of 
valvular  insuthcicncv  develoj)  oi'  \]\v  tokens  of  an  old  k'siou  \ui- 
derg'o  modification,  or  indications  of  a  new  lesion  become  added 
to  those  of  a  pre-existing  defect.  For  these  reasons  repeated  and 
niinnte  examinations  of  the  heart  are  necessary.  The  detection 
(if  a  nnirninr  is  in  itself  of  small  moment  sometimes,  hut  the  dis- 
covery of  cliaiKjes  in  the  rliythin  of  one  ah-eady  existing,  as  by  a 
presystolic  being  prefixed  to  a  systolic  bruit,  or  an  alteration  in  its 
timbre,  a  previously  soft  one  becoming  harsh  or  musical,  or  the 
addition  of  a  diastolic  mui'inur  to  a  systolic  one,  all  such  modifica- 
tions are  of  great  significance,  and  should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  most  reliable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  endocar- 
ditis is  found,  however,  in  the  history  and  symptoms.  One  must 
always  seek  for  an  efficient  etiological  factor.  For  example,  it  was 
not  a  great  while  ago  that  I  was  asked  to  see  in  consultation  a 
young  woman  who  was  running  an  irregular  course  of  fever,  was 
emaciating,  losing  strength,  and  had  a  cardiac  murmur.  It  was 
evident  at  a  glance  that  she  was  suffering  fi-om  pronounced  sep- 
ticaemia, but  the  question  that  the  physician  wanted  cleared  up 
was  whether  the  cardiac  findings  indicated  septic  endocarditis. 
There  was  history  of  an  old  rheumatic  mitral  disease.  It  did  not 
require  very  long  search  to  find  evidences  of  cutaneous  infarcts, 
and  when  in  response  to  inquiry  concerning  a  vaginal  discharge, 
the  nurse  stated  that  there  had  been  an  extremely  offensive  one 
earlier  in  the  illness,  and  when  a  vaginal  examination  disclosed 
cervical  laceration,  the  chain  of  testimony  was  complete.  An  abor- 
tion had  led  to  uterine  infection,  this  to  septicaemia,  and  this  lat- 
ter to  an  ulcerative  process  within  the  heart,  which  was  predis- 
posed to  inflammation  by  its  old-standing  mitral  lesi(m. 

Symptoms  of  pyicmia — i.  c.,  chills,  fever,  and  sweating — in- 
dicate general  se])sis,  but  do  not  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
endocardium  is  involved.  This  can  only  be  assumed  when  embolic 
phenomena  are  discovered  or  there  are  some  cardiac  findings  as 
well  as  symptoms  of  general  sepsis.  It  is  very  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  make  daily  exauiination  of  the  skin,  spleen,  and  urine  for 
detection  of  the  changes  already  mentioned  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  symptomatology  of  this  form  of  endocarditis. 

In  the  very  obscure  cases  in  which  embolic  ])li('nomena  are  not 
present  and  there  are  no  cardiac  findings  to  ex])lain  the  pyrexia 
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jiiid  other  I'catuvcs  tlial  |»(»iiit  In  iiilccl  inn,  vet  in  wliidi  tlir  ffcMo- 
licss  of  pulse  and  lieart-souiids  suuiicst  the  possihilitv  of  a  priiiiarv 
focus  of  infection  in  the  en(h)car<liuni,  information  is  likelv  to  he 
obtained  from  examination  of  th(^  hlood.  I'suallv  in  infecti(»ns 
there  is  pronounced  leucocvtosis,  hut  in  a  few  eases  Neusser  found 
an  absence  of  increase,  and  he  conseiiuently  conchnh'd  that  when 
in  a  given  case  of  septica'niia  there  is  either  an  al)senee  or  possi- 
bly a  decrease  of  leucocytosis,  it  points  t<t  the  likelih 1  of  ma- 
lignant endocarditis.  Bacteriological  examination  of  the  hlood 
in  a  suspected  case  is  not  often  productive  of  results,  and  yet 
should  be  made  when  all  other  means  of  arriving  at  a  diagno- 
sis fail. 

Differential  JJifKjnusi.s. — It  is  not  sufficient  to  mendy  make  a 
diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis;  one  must  also  determine  its  na- 
ture. Therefore  in  making  a  diifereutial  diagnosis  the  following 
points  may  be  of  assistance:  (1)  The  possible  etiological  factor; 
in  the  simple  form,  articular  rheumatism,  chon^a,  scarlatina,  or 
some  other  generally  recognised  cause  of  benign  endocarditis;  in 
the  ulcerative,  some  antecedent  pus  infection  or  focus  of  sup])ura- 
tion,  croupous  pneumonia,  gonorrh(ea,  ri'ctal  abscess,  otitis  media, 
quinsy,  trauma,  furuncle,  carbuncle,  leg  ulc(n-,  etc.  (2)  The  char- 
acter of  the  temperature.  In  simple  endocarditis  fever  may  be 
absent  or  due  to  tbe  primary  disease,  subsiding  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  rheumatism,  etc.,  or  it  may  pursue  a  mild  con- 
tinuous course.  In  the  ulcerative  form  the  tem])erature-curve  is 
that  of  pus-infection  of  the  characters  that  were  described  in  the 
symptoms.  (3)  Blood  changes  and  bacteriological  examination 
of  the  blood  are  negative  in  the  simple  form,  while  in  the  malignant 
there  may  be  pronounced  leucocytosis.  The  occurrence  of  septic 
phenomena  without   such  increase  points  to  septic  endocarditis. 

(4)  Urinary  findings.  The  discovery  of  albumin,  ]>us,  and  blood 
with  casts  is  in  favour  of  mycotic  endocarditis,  since  ha-niorrhagic 
nephritis  is  not  a  part  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  sinijile  iorm. 

(5)  Ha'inorrhages  into  the  skin  or  from  the  mucous  mend)ranes 
may  occur  in  the  ulcerative,  but  not  in  the  benign  variety  of  endo- 
carditis. (6)  Embolic  phenomena,  although  occasionally  observed 
in  the  simple,  are  yet  generally  found  in  the  malignant  endocar- 
ditis. (7)  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  in  favour  of  the  mycotic 
as  against  the  simple  form.     (8)  Becovery  is  the  rule  in  simple 
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and  the  exception  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  although  its  course  to 
a  fatal  issue  may  be  slow. 

Typhoid  fever  is  the  disease  above  all  others  for  which  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  is  likely  to  be  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  eases  of  the  latter  affection  are  diagnosed  as  enteric  fever, 
and  so  regarded  until  in  the  dead-house  they  are  found  otherwise. 
The  points  of  difference  are  the  following:  (1)  In  typhoid  fever 
the  temperature  is  not  so  erratic,  and  in  the  first  week  often  dis- 
plays the  characteristic  gradually  ascending  curve.  (2)  The  pulse 
in  this  disease  is  usually  slow,  out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
temperature.  In  its  want  of  tension  during  the  height  of  the 
malady  it  may  be  like  that  of  endocarditis.  (3)  Splenic  enlarge- 
ment comes  at  an  earlier  period  in  enteric  fever,  and  is  more  con- 
siderable. (4)  Rose-spots  usually  appear  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  day,  are  apt  to  be  in  crops  upon  the  trunk,  disappear 
temporarily  on  pressure,  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  size,  and  have  a 
darker  centre,  fading  out  towards  the  periphery.  Cutaneous  em- 
bolisms, on  the  contrary,  apjjear  most  often  upon  the  extremities, 
are  irregularly  distributed,  of  variable  size,  do  not  fade  on  pres- 
sure, and  have  a  necrotic  pale  centre,  becoming  of  a  deeper  colour 
towards  the  edge.  (5)  The  stools  of  abdominal  typhus  are  often, 
though  by  no  means  always,  diarrhoeal,  have  the  pea-soup  appear- 
ance, and  contain  the  Eberth  bacillus.  (6)  Typhoid-fever  pa- 
tients are  very  apt  to  manifest  signs  of  bronchitis.  (7)  Except- 
ing epistaxis  early  in  its  course  and  possible  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowel  during  the  middle  or  latter  portion,  hiemorrhages  are  not 
common  in  typhoid  fever.  (8)  In  the  Widal  agglutination  test 
we  now  possess  a  reliable  means  of  differentiating  enteric  fever 
from  malignant  endocarditis,  and  it  should  invariably  be  made  in 
every  doubtful  case.* 

The  value  of  this  differential  test  was  shown  in  a  case  under 
my  care  a  few  months  ago.  A  young  man  with  extreme  aortic 
regurgitation  of  rheumatic  origin  was  under  treatment  for  attacks 
of  pra^cordial  pain,  and  as  there  were  symptoms  pointing  to  a  rup- 
ture of  compeiisation  he  was  put  to  bed.  A  few  days  thereafter 
he  began  to  manifest  a  low  grade  of  irregular  temperature,  but 
without  any  other  symptoms.     Ilis  pulse  remained  disproportion- 

*  According  to  MacFarland,  there  was  in  4,000  cases  only  4  per  cent  of  error. 
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atelv  slow,  and  I  at  once  suspected  typlioid  fever,  altliou'rli  not 
unmindful  of  the  jiossiJ)ilil v  of  endoearditis.  Kose-spots  were 
never  discovered,  n(ttwitlistaudin<;-  repeatctl  dailv  inspection  <tf 
the  trunk,  and  splenic  enhiriicinent  couhl  never  he  satisfactorily 
made  out  either  hy  palpation  or  iK'rcussion.  'Ihere  was  iu)  diar- 
rha^a  at  any  time,  the  howels  heing-  rather  contined.  The  Widal 
test  was  resorted  to  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  week,  and  settled  the 
diagnosis  as  one  of  enteric  fever.  Had  this  means  of  differential 
diagnosis  not  been  available  I  should  have  felt  exceedingly  uneasy 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  its  possible  outcome.  As  it  was, 
I  felt  no  more  anxiety  than  would  be  natural  in  such  a  severe 
valvular  lesion,  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  abdominal 
typhus,  and  a  possible  infection  of  the  chronic  endocarditis  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  error  of  mistaking  ulcerative  endocarditis  for  malarial 
infection  is  so  easily  avoidable  nowadays  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Plasmodia  tliat  it  ought  never  to  be  committed,  and  is  inexcusable. 
Prognosis. — This  depends  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the 
endocarditis,  whether  benign  or  ulcerative,  but  also  upon  certain 
modifying  conditions,  as  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
the  concurrence  or  not  of  acute  pericarditis  or  myocarditis, 
whether  it  is  a  first  attack  or  has  been  ingrafted  upon  a  chronic 
endocarditis,  and  lastly  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  septic  in- 
farcts. If  the  inflammation  exjiend  its  energies  in  a  local  deform- 
ing process  through  the  development  of  new  connective  tissue 
within  the  valves,  or  the  formation  of  vegetations  upon  their  sur- 
face, or  that  of  the  contiguous  orifice,  the  endocarditis  does  not 
usually  destroy  life  directly,  but  leaves  the  individual  with  a  per- 
manent valvular  defect.  This  statement  must  be  modified,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  If  this  is 
confined  to  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  which  fortu- 
nately is  the  case  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  instances,  the  imme- 
diate prognosis  is  much  less  grave  than  when  the  endocarditis 
attacks  the  aortic  valves,  rendering  them  incompetent.  Ilapidly 
induced  insufficiency  occasions  dilatation  of  that  cluunber  into 
which  the  blood  regurgitates. 

The  secondary  effect  of  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  cusps  is 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  of  the  aortic  cusps,  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  there  is  abundant  proof,  both  clinical  and  other- 
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wise,  that  dilatation  of  the  auricle  is  less  dangerous  to  life  than 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle.  ^Eoreover,  in  mitral  regurgitation,  the 
resistance  offered  bv  the  walls  of  the  left  auricle  is  re-enforced 
by  the  column  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  by  the  right 
ventricle,  while  in  insutHciency  of  the  aortic  valve  there  is  not  only 
danger  of  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle  from  overdistention,  but 
if  in  consequence  of  stretching  of  this  cavity  and  of  the  left  au- 
riculo-ventricular  ring  the  mitral  valves  become  relatively  incom- 
petent, the  e^'ils  and  dangers  of  mitral  are  added  to  those  of  aortic 
regurgitation. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  extend  also  to  the  myocardium 
or  pericardium  the  prognosis  becomes  far  more  serious,  since  the 
myocarditis  favours  a  rapid  dilatation  of  the  organ.  Sturges 
directed  attention  to  the  liability  in  children  to  inflammation  of 
all  of  these  structures,  giving  it  the  name  "  acute  carditis,"  and 
pointed  out  the  extremely  serious  nature  of  this  condition.  The 
gravity  of  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  attested  by  the  following 
figures,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  chapter 
on  Acute  Pericarditis:  Of  150  cases  of  fatal  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis in  children,  Poynton  found  the  pericardium  healthy  in  only 
9,  while  in  di  the  myocardium  showed  changes  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Death  was  thought  attributable  to  the  condition  of  the 
myocardium  rather  than  to  that  of  the  endocardium. 

If  an  acute  endocarditis  becomes  ingrafted  upon  the  chronic 
process,  or  attacks  valves  already  the  seat  of  sclerotic  changes,  the 
prognosis  becomes  very  doubtful,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  inflammatory  process  is  very  likely 
to  prove  septic.  Moreover,  even  if  the  endocarditis  should  not  be 
malignant,  it  is  certain  to  intensify  the  changes  already  existing, 
either  by  causing  still  greater  destruction  of  the  valves  or  by  trans- 
forming a  predominating  insufficiency  into  a  stenosis  through  the 
development  of  thrombi  about  the  edges  of  the  opening.  Thus  a 
lesion  which  was  compensated  may  be  converted  into  one  of  such 
gravity  that  compensation  is  never  again  possible. 

The  occurrence  of  embolisms  renders  the  prognosis  exceed- 
ingly serious,  both  as  to  the  immediate  and  remote  effects.  Even 
in  simple  rheumatic  endocarditis  an  embolus  may  be  carried  into 
the  brain,  the  left  middle  cerehral  artery  being  the  one  most  fre- 
quently plugged,  and  occasion  hemiplegia.     In  the  case  of  endo- 
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carditis  of  the  riulit  heart,  iJiiliiioiuirv  intarets  frequently  eon- 
trihiite  to  the  fatal  teriiiination.  Should  the  emboli  he  scj)tie,  more 
than  a  mechanieal  etfeet  i:^  produced.  ISiugle  or  mult  i pic  abscesses 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  or  even  scattercil  throuj^hoiit  the 
body,  set  up  symptoms  of  general  infection.  These  are  the  cases 
properly  classed  under  the  category  of  maliiiiiant  endocarditis, 
since  in  them  death  is  the  inevitable  result.  Should  the  urine  at 
any  time  display  the  characters  of  ha-morrhagic  iici)liritis,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil  imjjort. 

The  very  interesting  and  practical  question  arises,  Can  acute 
rheumatic  endocarditis  subside,  leaving  the  valves  uninjured  ? 
This  query  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  some  writers, 
their  belief  being  based  upon  the  disappearance  of  a  systolic  apex- 
murmur  that  had  been  observed  to  develop  during  an  acute  rheu- 
matic attack.  My  experience  has  been  too  limited  to  warrant  my 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  yet  I  frankly  state  I  would 
be  loath  to  accept  any  other  than  post-mortem  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  a  belief.  Under  the  influence  of  infection  and 
pyrexia,  weakening  of  the  myocardium  and  papillary  muscles  may 
very  readily  occasion  dilatation,  and  a  systolic  murmur  in  the 
mitral  area  be  developed.  With  returning  health  these  may  re- 
gain their  tone,  and  the  dilatation  and  murmur  disappear.  Can 
any  one  assert  therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
appearance  and  subsequent  disappearance  of  such  physical  signs 
indicate  recovery  from  acute  endocarditis,  and  not  from  cardiac 
dilatation?  The  following  case  observed  during  convalescence 
from  pneumonia  is  one  in  point:  A  healthy  young  married  man  of 
twenty-seven  passed  through  a  pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe  in 
the  fall  of  1899.  About  a  week  after  the  crisis,  when  convalescence 
was  progressing  finely,  he  arose  from  bed  early  one  morning  and 
walked  into  the  adjoining  bath-room  to  pass  his  urine,  lie  sud- 
denly became  weak  and  dizzy,  and  upon  returning  to  his  bed- 
chamber his  pulse  was  observed  to  be  135  to  the  minute  and  weak. 
Whenever  during  that  day  he  attempted  to  walk  about  the  room 
his  pulse  immediately  arose  in  frequency  and  became  correspond- 
ingly diminished  in  strength.  I  was  asked  to  see  him  that  same 
evening,  and  found  him  reclining  on  the  sofa,  his  pulse  about  100, 
regular,  but  compressible,  the  apex-beat  feeble,  in  the  fifth  left 
interspace  slightly  outside  the  nipple-line. 
14 
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Relative  cardiac  chilness  was  increased  transversely,  particu- 
larly to  the  left,  reaching  12.5  centimetres  to  the  left  of  the  medi- 
an line.  The  temperature  was  normal,  respirations  tranquil,  and 
the  patient  had  no  sense  of  dyspnoea.  Cardiac  sounds  were  every- 
where audible,  but  the  aortic  second  was  weak,  and  accompany- 
ing the  first  sound  at  the  apex  was  a  faint  systolic  blowing  mur- 
mur. There  was  no  history  of  previous  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
and  until  the  date  of  his  pneumonia  the  patient  had  indulged  in 
much  athletic  exercise  without  shortness  of  breath  or  palpitation. 
Realizing  the  possibility  of  an  acute  endocarditis  of  pneumococ- 
cus  origin,  I  insisted  upon  absolute  physical  repose,  ordered  light 
diet,  and  a  gentle  saline  aperient. 

On  the  following  day,  the  condition  being  essentially  the  same, 
^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  sulphate  three  times  a  day  was  or- 
dered. As  the  temperature  remained  normal  and  the  murmur 
had  not  increased,  two  days  later  tincture  of  digitalis  was  cau- 
tiously administered.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  left 
ventricle  had  come  down  0.5 
centimetres,  and  upon  the 
digitalis  being  increased,  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  wit- 
nessed a  still  further  diminu- 
tion in  the  extent  of  relative 
cardiac  dulness  to  the  left.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  week 
or  ten  days  the  heart  meas- 
ured but  10  centimetres  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  and 
was  normal  at  the  right  (Fig. 
32). 

Two  months  subsequently, 
after  the  patient  had  been 
without  medicine  for  several 
weeks,  and  had  returned  to  liis  usual  mode  of  life,  the  left  ven- 
tricle measured  but  9  centimetres,  a  reduction  of  more  than  3 
centimetres  since  the  date  of  my  first  examination.  Was  this  case 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  acute  endocarditis  following  croupous 
pneumonia  ?     Certainly  not.     It  was  one  of  simple  acute  dilata- 
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tion,  chiefly  of  tlie  left  ventricle,  resnlriiii;  priiiKirily  from  asthe- 
nia of  the  heart-muscle  in  eonsetim'nee  of  the  dfeet  of  the  tDxiiis 
of  the  pneiimococcus. 

Treatment. — Clinical  experieiiee  the  world  dVcr  aecurils  witli 
the  conclusion  naturally  drawn  from  a  considerati(»ii  uf  the  pathol- 
ogy and  morbid  anatomy  of  acute  endocarditis — viz.,  tliat  when 
the  process  has  once  become  established,  we  possess  no  )iieans  of 
causing  absorption  of  inflammatory  product  or  restoring  the  endo- 
cardium to  a  healthy  state.  It  should  he  our  aim,  thci-cfni-c,  to 
prevent  wdiere  we  cannot  cure.  Our  first  duty  is  to  study  the  eth- 
cacy  of  prophylactic  measures.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  should 
not  be  restricted  to  prevention  of  endocarditis,  but  should  first  be 
directed  against  that  disease,  articular  rheumatism,  which  is  so 
largely  responsible  for  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  structures. 
Proper  sanitation  and  attention  to  the  diet,  clothing,  habits,  and 
occupation  of  jDatients  may  do  mueli  to  this  end. 

Of  special  value  are  all  measures  calculated  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  nutrition,  and  persons  of  distinct  rheumatic  diathesis 
should  be  impressed  with  the  danger  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 
Children  in  whom  rheumatic  manifestations  are  obscure,  should  be 
carefully  examined  whenever  ailing,  for  possible  evidence  of  rheu- 
matic infection,  and  if  this  be  discovered,  should  promi)tly  be 
given  some  preparation  of  a  salicylic  acid. 

Much  has  been  wa-itten  concerning  the  prevention  of  cardiac 
involvement  during  rheumatic  attacks;  and  wdien  the  salicylic- 
acid  treatment  of  rheumatism  came  into  use,  strong  hope  was 
entertained  of  its  ability  to  prevent  endocarditis.  Even  now  there 
are  those  wdio  believe  that  by  diminishing  the  severity  of,  or  even 
cutting  short,  the  rheunuitic  attack,  this  treatment  lessens  the  lia- 
bility to  cardiac  inflannnation.  The  same  also  may  be  said  of  the 
alkaline  treatment,  or  of  the  combimitions  of  the  alkalies  and 
salicylates.  For  the  most  part,  observers  of  long  experience  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  whereas  the  salicylate-treatment  does 
not  assure  the  prevention  of  endocarditis  it  would  better  be  per- 
severed with,  since  if  properly  administered  it  is  not  likely  to  do 
harm.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  in  the  i)roi>hylactic  power 
of  this  drug  over  the  cardiac  manifestations  of  articular  rheu- 
matism. 

Given  a  case  of  this  disease  in  which  salicylate  of  soda  is  em- 
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ployed,  and  acute  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  does  not  develop, 
can  any  one  assert  it  would  have  occurred  had  the  remedy  not  been 
administered  ?  Are  there  any  statistics  to  show  that  endocarditis 
has  been  less  frequent  than  before  the  use  of  the  salicylates  ? 
Even  if  one  or  more  series  of  rheumatic  cases  treated  with  this 
remedy  show  a  smaller  percentage  of  endocarditis  than  others  not 
so  treated,  how  can  one  be  sure  that  the  dilfereuce  in  results  is  not 
purely  accidental,  since  all  rheumatic  attacks  do  not  inevitably 
lead  to  cardiac  inflammation  ^ 

By  all  means  during  a  rheumatic  attack  resort  to  salicylic 
acid,  or  one  of  its  salts,  to  potash  or  soda,  local  applications  to  the 
affected  joints,  to  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  any  other  approved 
means  of  antirheumatic  treatment.  But  do  not  be  too  confident 
that  endocarditis  will  not  develop.  Should  it  not,  consider  your- 
self and  the  patient  fortunate. 

I  confess  to  the  same  scepticism  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
local  treatment  of  the  pra^cordium,  as  leeches,  blisters,  and  cold  ap- 
plications, in  preventing  acute  endocardial  inflammation.  The 
only  prophylactic  measure  that  appeals  to  me  as  rational  is  the  pro- 
curement of  as  much  rest  to  the  heart  as  possible,  by  keeping  the 
patient  quiet  during  his  attack  of  rheumatism,  that  the  valves  may 
not  suffer  trauma  hy  reason  of  strain.  Fortunately,  in  an  acute 
attack  of  severity  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  compels  the  patient 
to  remain  at  rest ;  but  in  cases  of  subacute  rheumatism,  particu- 
larly if  an  old  valvular  defect  already  exists,  the  patient  should 
be  urged  to  remain  at  rest,  so  as  to  lessen  the  tension  of  the  valves 
and  the  possibility  of  having  inflammation  rekindled  in  them. 
This  is  often  irksome  to  the  patient,  but  if  he  has  the  reason  ex- 
plained to  him  he  is  likely  to  acquiesce,  although  perhaps  with  no 
very  good  grace.  Even  after  all  the  rheumatic  symptoms  have 
disappeared  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  against  violent  exer- 
cise, and  should  be  kept  under  rather  frequent  observation,  that 
the  earliest  evidence  of  endocarditis,  should  such  arise,  may  not 
be  overlooked. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  acute  endocarditis,  or  of  subjective  or 
objective  symptoms  suspicious  of  such  an  inflammation,  the  pa- 
tient should  promptly  be  put  to  bed,  if  not  there  already,  and  kept 
there  as  quiet  as  possible,  both  mentally  and  physically.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  apparent ;  bodily  exertion  as  well  as  mental  excite- 
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ment  angiiients  the  frcijiu'iu'v  of  cardiac-  coiiti-actioiis  ami  suhjects 
the  valvt'-c'urtains  to  iiu-rcastMl  strain.  The  sinnc  prinripU's  fihoald 
apply  to  the  treatment  of  Injiatned  valves  as  to  Hint  of  in/fatncd 
joints.  The  use  of  the  hitter  not  only  causes  i)ain,  but  intensities 
the  inflammation.  Unfortunately,  the  heart  cannot  be  put  at  en- 
tire rest,  but  by  slowing-  its  contractions  its  diastole  or  period  of 
rest  is  lengthened  and  its  contractions  are  less  violent.  Theoret- 
ically, at  least,  the  intlamniatory  process  would  thus  be  less  active 
and  the  danger  lessened  of  rupture  of  the  inflamed  and  tender 
cusps,  or  of  dislodgment  of  a  soft,  not  firmly  seated  thrombus,  and 
the  formation  of  embolism.  If  the  heart's  action  is  violent  or  too 
rapid,  attempt  should  be  made  to  quiet  it  by  placing  ice-bag  to 
the  prgccordium  or  by  the  atlministration  of  bromides. 

Digitalis  is  very  commoidy  administered  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  this  drug  is  inadmissible 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis.  It  not  only  does  no  good, 
but  is  positively  harmful.  Although  caj^able  of  slowing  the  heart, 
digitalis  at  the  same  time  increases  the  strength  of  systole,  and 
thereby  subjects  the  valves  to  more  than  ordinary  strain.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  slowing  of  the  contractions  is  offset 
by  the  injury  to  the  valves  and  by  other  dangers  possible  from 
this  more  forcible  closure,  vas  already  explained.  It  is  better  to 
let  the  heart  keep  its  own  gait  than  attempt  to  control  it  by  possi- 
bly injurious  means. 

Aconite  or  veratrum  viride  are  likewise  injurious,  but  in  a 
different  way.  They  are  depressors  to  the  myocardium;  and  if  this 
be  inflamed  or  weakened  by  serous  infiltration,  there  is  danger  of 
these  drugs  causing  serious  dilatation.  The  same  objection  can- 
not be  urged  against  the  local  employment  of  cold,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  theraj)eutic  agent  is  highly  praised  by  those  who  have 
given  it  an  extended  trial.  As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Acute 
Pericarditis,  the  ice-bag  is  preferable  to  cloths  wrung  out  in  ice- 
water,,  since  they  do  not  subject  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  taking 
cold  by  wetting  the  clothing,  and  for  the  same  reason  are  more 
comfortable.  The  ice-bag  should  not  be  applied  directly  to  the 
bare  skin,  but  a  dry,  light  cloth  should  be  interposed.  Should  the 
heart  and  circulation  have  become  very  feeble,  cold  had  better 
not  be  resorted  to,  because  cardiac  depressors  are  no  longer  indi- 
cated. 
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Hot  applications  to  the  pni'cordiiim  are  then  more  serviceable 
on  account  of  the  stimuhiting  effect  they  produce.  Vesication  of 
the  praecordiuni,  either  in  the  form  of  one  large  blister,  or  of  re- 
peated small  blisters,  is  a  treatment  that  once  met  with  much 
favour,  but  is  objectionable,  since  it  occasions  more  nervous  irri- 
tation than  it  is  likely  to  do  good.  The  application  of  mustard 
or  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  of  a  turpentine  stupe  are  less  objec- 
tionable because  less  severe,  and  are  sometimes  capable  of  alleviat- 
ing pain. 

Mercurials  and  tartar  emetics  are  now  known  to  exercise  no 
restraining  influence  over  the  inflammatory  process,  and  are  there- 
fore no  longer  used  by  the  best  authorities.  j\Eoderate  doses  of 
iodide  of  potash  have  been  recommended,  in  the  hope  of  restricting 
the  formation  or  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
products.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  this  remedy  possesses  any 
such  influence  in  the  course  of  acute  endocarditis. 

When  medicines  are  powerless  to  cut  short  an  attack,  or  even 
probably  to  diminish  its  severity,  we  are  left  to  a  purely  s^Tnp- 
tomatic  treatment.  Pain  and  restlessness  should  be  alleviated  by 
the  use  of  opium,  and  in  the  case  of  adults  morphine  hypoder- 
mically  is  the  best  mode  of  administration.  In  children  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  and  it  is  always  well  to  first  try 
the  efficacy  of  bromides  in  conjunction  with  cold  applications  and 
soothing  liniments.  Antipyrine,  phenacetine,  and  other  remedies 
of  this  class  are  capable  of  exerting  depression,  and  if  employed 
at  all  should  be  in  small  doses  and  with  strychnine  or  some  stimu- 
lant. 

The  pyrexia  of  acute  simple  endocarditis  is  usually  not  high, 
and  therefore  such  antipyretics  are  not  likely  to  be  needed  for 
the  reduction  of  temperature.  If  this  should  become  necessary,  it 
would  be  best  attempted  by  judicious  sponging.  Insomnia  may 
be  prevented  by  bromide,  paraldehyde,  sulphonal,  or  trional,  or, 
best  of  all,  by  some  pre2:)aration  of  opium. 

So  soon  as  the  endocardium  is  found  to  be  the  seat  of  acute 
inflammation  the  physician  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  the  heart  finally  succumbing  through  weakness,  if 
not  structural  change  of  the  myocardium.  The  organ  should  be 
sustained,  therefore,  by  that  best  of  all  heart-tonics,  strychnine. 
Opium  is  also  a  heart-tonic,  and  while  being  given  for  the  relief 
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of  pain,  also  su])j)ort.s  the  licari,  |ii-n\i.lc(|  it  Ik-  not  adininistrn-il 
with  greater  freiiiieiicv  or  in  lariicr  iloscs  than  arc  n-ijiiireil  to 
alleviate  the  syiuptoins.  Sulphate  of  strvehniiie  is,  however,  tl»e 
remedy  on  which  chief  reliance  should  be  placed.  (Jiven  in  nio<l- 
erate  doses,  at  first  -gV  of  a  grain  to  an  adult  three  times  a  day,  it 
may  be  increased  to  ^,  or  even  to  jV-  '*"  signs  of  myocardial 
weakness  supervene.  IShould  the  disease  assume  a  grave  charac- 
ter, and  attacks  of  threatening  asystolism  make  their  aj)j)earance, 
by  cyanosis,  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  ])aroxysms  of  dyspmca,  or 
signs  of  pulmonary  (edema,  the  heart  should  be  promptly  stimu- 
lated by  ammonia,  camphor,  ether,  brandy,  and  the  like.  Inhala- 
tions of  oxygen  may  also  be  resorted  to,  and  are  likely  to  i)rnvc 
temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  beneficial. 

The  patient's  general  strength  should  likewise  be  snstained  by 
nutritions,  though  light,  diet.  Milk,  beef  juice,  an  occasiomil  raw 
egg,  soup,  broth,  and  wine  jelly  are  all  serviceable.  A  cup  of 
soup  (prepared  from  ]\rosquera's  beef  jelly),  tropon  and  somatose, 
form  admirable  adjuvants  to  the  dietary.  The  nourishment 
should  be  given  frequently,  every  two  to  three  hours,  and  in  snmll 
amounts,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all  articles  of  diet  which  (jcca- 
sion  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Constipa- 
tion should  not  be  permitted,  and  even  if  the  action  of  the  bowels 
is  regular,  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  occasional  adminis- 
tration of  a  blue  pill  or  small  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  gentle 
saline  aperient.  The  urine  should  be  watched,  and  if  it  become 
bloody  or  albuminous  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  and 
the  patient  urged  to  drink  freely  of  ])ure  water. 

Acute  Ulcerative  Endocarditis. — Fortunately  there  are  grada- 
tions in  the  severity  of  this  type  of  the  affection;  were  it  not  so 
the  physician  would  be  but  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  ravages  of 
this  dreadful  malady.  Indeed,  such  is  his  attitude  in  severe  case.-?, 
or  in  those  that  have  made  considerable  progress  before  recog- 
nition of  their  true  nature.  The  first  duty  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant is  to  search  for  the  cause — that  is,  the  source  of  tlic  jiriiiiai-y  in- 
fection— and,  if  this  is  discovered  and  can  be  removed  by  surgical 
interference,  to  promptly  resort  to  such  treatment.  This,  alas! 
is  not  generally  possible;  but  if,  as  Sir  Douglas  Powell  thinks,  un- 
sanitary environment  and  exposure  to  sewer-gas  emanations  are 
capable  of  setting  up  fresh  infection  in  a  case  of  old-standing  valvu- 
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lar  disease,  then  the  i)atieiit  should  be  promptly  removed  to  a 
healthful  location. 

The  next  indication  is  to  resort  to  every  means  which  affords 
any  hope  of  re-enforcing  tissue  resistance,  as  a  nutritious  and 
easily  assimilated  diet.  The  lines  of  treatment  already  laid  down 
for  the  sustaininc,'  of  the  heart  and  protecting  it  against  the  injury 
resulting  from  unnecessary  work  in  the  simple  form  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  ulcerative.  Indeed,  they  are  still  more  urgently 
required;  for  not  only  is  inflammation  more  destructive  and  likely 
to  invade  the  myocardiiim,  but  even  when  this  escapes  ulceration 
or  abscess  formation  the  heart-muscle  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
enfeebling  effect  of  the  toxamiia. 

In  severe  cases  the  prostration  of  the  patient  generally  calls 
for  the  administration  of  small,  frequently  repeated  doses  of 
brandy  or  ammonia.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  conditions  of  sepsis  is 
very  generally  employed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  clinicians, 
is  highly  useful.  Some  indeed  advocate  whisky  in  large  and  fre- 
quently administered  amounts.  Strychnine  should  be  given  in  full 
doses,  and  will  yield  the  best  results  if  administered  hypodermic- 
ally.  Quinine  was  formerly  exhibited  in  doses  of  15,  20,  or  more 
grains  for  the  control  of  the  fever;  but  with  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  this  affection,  we  now  know  that 
this  remedy  can  exert  no  controlling  influence  over  its  course. 
Iron  and  arsenic  have  also  been  employed,  and  Powell  speaks 
highly  of  the  latter,  not  as  a  curative  agent,  but  simply  as  a  car- 
diac and  general  tonic. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  the  system  antisep- 
tics in  sufficient  quantity  to  exert  at  least  a  modifying  influence 
upon  the  sepsis.  The  one  deserving  special  mention  is  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  soda,  which  has  been  thought  in  mild  cases  to  exert 
a  favourable  influence.  Sansom  has  reported  one  case  in  which 
during  its  use  such  improvement  took  place  that  the  patient  left 
the  hospital ;  she  returned,  however,  and  succumbed  to  a  fresh 
attack  or  accession  at  the  end  of  ten  months.  "  At  the  autopsy 
the  diagnosis  of  septic  endocarditis  was  confirmed,  the  mitral, 
tricuspid,  and  aortic  valves  being  diseased  and  infiltrated  with 
micrococci." 

Drechfeld,  in  speaking  of  this  remedy  in  ^-drachm  doses,  men- 
tions a  case  reported  by  Sansom  (probably  the  one  just  quoted) 
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in  which,  when  deatli  todk  phic-c  ;it  a  hitn-  |.ci-i.)(l,  "  .listiiict  cica- 
tricial tissue  was  foinid  at  the  site  of  the  old  ulccrat  i.ni>." 

If  this  or  any  other  antiseptic  remedy,  as  sahd  and  sah.plieii,  k 
to  do  good,  it  must  be  in  very  hirge,  frecpiently  repeated  doses,  so 
as  to  rapidly  bring  the  system  under  their  inlliienee,  and  shouhl 
then  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  These  latter  remedies 
recommend  themselves  in  cases  with  a  rhemnatic  element,  because 
composed  of  salicylic  as  well  as  carbolic  acid;  but  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  former  ujum  the  myocardium  must  not  be  forgotten. 
For  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  whatever  benefit  has 
seemed  to  folhnv  such  treatment  to  their  local  antiseptic  acti<»n 
upon  the  intestinal  tract.  Fermentative  processes  and  diarrluea, 
as  shown  by  foetor  of  the  discharges,  are  very  connnon  within  the 
digestive  tube  of  patients  suffering  from  sepsis.  Such  a  condition 
may  not  only  intensify  the  pyrexia  and  other  sym])tonis  of  infec- 
tion, by  itself  setting  up  an  infection  of  intestinal  origin,  Init  it 
prevents  the  proper  digestion  and  assimilation  of  nourishment. 
If  now  this  putrefactive  fermentation  can  be  prevented  by  intes- 
tinal antisepsis,  the  patient's  nutrition  will  improve  and  his  tissue 
resistance  be  augmented.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  l)y  having  this 
additional  enemy  thus  removed,  the  system  may  be  able  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  primary  invader.  At  all  events,  the  physi- 
cian should  employ  these  and  every  other  means  that  afford  possi- 
ble chance  of  improvement  in  dealing  with  so  formidable  an  ad- 
versary. 

The  universal  success  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  of  dij)htheria, 
and  the  encouraging  reports  that  have  come  from  the  use  of  anti- 
streptococcus  serum  in  some  cases  of  pyemia  and  puerperal  sej)- 
ticremia,  indicate  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  therapeutics.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future  we  shall  possess  a 
serum  potent  against  each  kind  of  pus-producing  microbe.  At 
present  we  are  limited  to  the  serum  just  mentioned;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  streptococcus  is  the  agent  frequently  at  work  in  cases  of 
septicaemia,  and  the  judicious  employment  of  this  serum  appears 
not  to  be  injurious,  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  giving  it  a  trial 
in  cases  of  septic  endocarditis.  This  has  already  been  done, 
although  to  what  extent  I  am  not  able  to  say,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  find  how  many  cases  of  this  disease  treated  in  this  manner 
have  appeared  in  the  literature  to  date. 
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Douglas  Powell  has  tabulated  14  eases  of  uleerative  endocar- 
ditis in  whieli  antistreptococcus  serum  has  been  employed  in  Lon- 
don. The  results  are  as  follows:  Three  recoveries,  9  deaths,  and 
2  in  which  no  favourable  result  ensued.  Powell  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  results  apjiear  more  discouraging  than  they  really  are, 
from  the  fact  that  the  serum  was  employed  in  the  late  stages  of 
the  disease,  owing  to  a  natural  hesitancy  to  try  a  new  remedy, 
and  after  '"  large  embolic  detachments  had  set  up  fresh  centres  of 
cultivation  in  many  positions."  He  concludes  therefore:  "  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  governing  treatment  by  this  particular 
serum,  that  the  more  distinct  the  history  of  a  previous  endocardial 
lesion  and  a  subsequent  exposure  to  an  infection  through  a  suppu- 
rative medium,  or  a  sewer-gas  sepsis,  the  more  appropriate  the 
case  for  the  treatment.  This  rule  would  discourage  its  employ- 
ment in  cases  in  which  the  pneumococcus,  gonococcus,  or  some 
other  microbes  divergent  in  character  from  the  streptococci  and 
staphylococci  Avere  concerned ;  and  if  with  the  recognition  of  this 
principle,  and  its  earlier  and  bolder  carrying  out,  more  encourag- 
ing results  are  obtained,  it  will  certainly  follow  that  analogous 
measures  will  be  found  for  the  circumvention  of  the  other  forms 
of  microbic  action." 

If  the  primary  source  of  infection,  an  abscess  for  instance,  be 
not  discovered,  and  therefore  not  removed  by  the  surgeon,  or  if 
fresh  emboli  laden  watli  pus  cocci  repeatedly  discharge  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  system,  to  maintain  the  already  existing  sepsis  or 
set  up  fresh  centres  of  infection,  then  assuredly  antistreptococcus 
serum  will  prove  of  little  or  no  benefit. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  suffering  from  pyaemia,  the 
original  portal  of  infection  having  been  closed,  and  no  fresh  intoxi- 
cation having  taken  place,  then  this  serum  would  be  of  service, 
even  though  the  streptococcus  be  not  the  only  microbe  concerned 
in  the  process.  With  this  formidable  streptococcus  disposed  of, 
the  system  ought,  theoretically  at  least,  to  be  able  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  other  kind  of  bacteria.  Of  course,  hope  of  recov- 
ery or  even  improvement  can  only  be  entertained  in  comparatively 
mild  cases,  or  when,  as  Powell  says,  the  disease  is  recognised  and 
treatment  begun  early.  A  process  with  a  pronounced  destructive 
tendency  cannot  probably  be  checked,  but  there  are  cases  of  septic 
endocarditis  which  are  shown  by  the  clinical  history  to  be  not  thus 
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rapidly  destructive  or  nialignant.  Since  no  one  can  forc>cr  how 
vindent  the  endocarditis  is  to  prove,  the  patient  shouM  he  liivcn 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  the  seruni  tried.  (Jibson  su{i;gests  that 
in  every  case  an  examination  of  the  blood  sho\dd  be  made  for 
ix)ssible  detection  by  culture,  inoculation,  ex})eriment,  or  other- 
wise of  the  nature  of  the  infective  agent;  but  their  detection,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  extremely  unlikely. 

Endocardial  inliannnation  following  pneumonia^  or  in  which 
the  pneumococcus  has  been  identified,  promises  no  hope  of  im- 
provement from  this  treatment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
possess  some  day  an  etficient  antipneumococcus  serum,  and  indeed 
the  researches  of  the  Klemperer  brothers  and  others  afford  some 
promise  of  this  being  attained. 

Personally  I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  antistrepto- 
coccus  serum  in  acute  endocarditis.  The  wife  of  a  physician  had 
suffered  for  years  from  an  aortic  regurgitation  of  rheunuitic  origin. 
At  the  time  I  saw  her  she  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  with 
moderate  fever  of  a  remittent  type  that  fluctuated  between  about 
100°  and  102°  F.,  or  a  little  more.  She  complained  much  of 
prsecordial  distress  and  paroxysms  of  pain,  also  of  pain  in  the  lower 
extremities  about  the  joints,  although  the  latter  were  not  appre- 
ciably swollen  or  tender.  The  usual  antirheumatic  remedies — sal- 
icylates, alkalies,  etc. — did  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  over 
the  affection,  and  as  I  believed  she  was  suffering  from  fresh  endo- 
carditis, possibly  of  a  septic  type,  I  advised  a  trial  of  antistrepto- 
coccus  serum.  This  was  obtained  from  St.  Louis,  and  was  given 
in  two  doses  of  10  cubic  centimetres  each.  Her  husband  subse- 
quently sent  me  a  report,  from  which  the  following  lia>  been 
extracted : 

"  Mrs.  B.  had  been  very  sick  about  one  month  when  you  saw 
her.  The  attack  set  in  with  a  spell  of  tachycardia,  lasting  be- 
tween three  and  four  days,  pulse-rate  near  200  during  all  that 
period.  The  joints  Avere  only  slightly  inflamed,  temperature  about 
102°  F.,  with  but  slight  variation.  I  gave  two  doses  of  antistrepto- 
coccus  serum  three  days  apart,  as  you  directed,  without  inunediate 
effect  on  temperature  or  symptoms.  At  end  of  two  weeks,  how- 
ever, temperature  subsided  nearly  to  normal.  A  very  heavy  ery- 
thematous rash  followed  the  use  of  the  serum.  She  gradually 
crept  from  her  perilous  condition,  dropsy  disajipeared,  appetite 
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returnoil  with  a  fair  degree  of  strengtli.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
bronchitis,  and  was  ninch  worse  after  you  saw  her  than  she  was 
then.  Xo  one  who  saw  her  at  her  worst  thought  she  could  possibly 
recover." 

The  nature  of  this  case  was  very  doubtful,  and  from  Dr.  B.'s 
report  the  serum  appeal's  to  have  been  of  doubtful  utility.  Yet 
I  recall  distinctly  having  subsequently  met  another  practitioner, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  time  of  my  examination,  and  who 
stated  in  no  unequivocal  terms  that  in  his  opinion  the  serum  had 
been  of  benefit. 

About  a  year  ago  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Lovewell  a 
man  of  about  forty  Avho  had  been  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks  with 
an  intermittent  fever,  rigors,  and  sweatings,  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease,  and  distinct  evidence  of  an  aortic  valve-aifection,  which 
had  not  existed  before  his  illness.  The  origin  of  the  infection 
could  not  be  ascertained.  There  were  well-marked  signs  of  aortic 
insufficiency,  which  from  the  general  septic  phenomena  and  albu- 
minuria could  not  have  been  other  than  a  malignant  endocarditis. 
As  everything  in  the  line  of  antiseptics  had  been  tried  to  no  pur- 
pose, I  advised  the  use  of  antistreptococcus  serum.  The  patient 
survived  a  number  of  weeks  longer,  but  died  suddenly  as  a  result 
apparently  of  emotional  excitement.  I  did  not  see  the  patient 
again,  but  had  new^s  of  his  condition  from  Dr.  Lovewell,  who 
stated  more  than  once  that  under  the  use  of  the  serum  the  tem- 
perature became  lower,  less  irregular,  and  the  other  indications 
of  sepsis  less  pronounced.  In  fact,  the  general  condition  im- 
proved so  much  that  the  doctor  at  one  time  began  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  his  patient's  ultimate  recovery. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  reported  of  my  patient 
of  forty,  who  died  of  pulmonary  infarcts,  this  serum  was  likewise 
employed.  It  failed  to  exert  any  other  effect  than  to  slightly  re- 
duce temperature  and  produce  a  feeling  of  somewhat  greater 
strength.  In  this  instance  it  was  not  used  until  late  in  the  illness 
and  after  embolic  phenomena  had  more  than  once  appeared.  I 
regret  that  the  treatment  with  the  serum  was  not  begun  earlier, 
although  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  would  have  materially  affected 
the  ultimate  result.  These  experiences  are  too  limited  to  be  of 
value  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  utility  of  the  serum,  but 
inasmuch    as    its    use    Avas    not    attended    by    unpleasant    effects 
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I  shall  certainly  cniiiiuuf  to  i;ivc  it  a   trial   wlicnever  this  s(;eiiis 
indicated. 

Such  cases  are  so  desperate,  and  tin-  [»r()>[)ect  ot  recovery  so 
slight,  that  I  believe  oue  is  justitied  in  resorting  to  whatever 
affords  even  a  chance  of  benetit ;  and  if  an  old  pre])arati<»n  is  em- 
ployed, there  is  not  nuich  danger  of  producing  ervtheirui  or  articu- 
lar intlannnation,  and  the  remedy  cannot  prove  more  harmtul 
than  the  disease  itself,  unchecked. 

J,  Michell  Clarke  has  reported  a  case  of  a  wonum  of  twenty- 
two  who  had  had  an  attack  of  rlieunuitism  at  eighteen,  followed 
by  left-sided  pleurisy  with  effusion.  She  complained  of  weakness, 
dyspna^a,  prsecordial  pain,  and  <edenia  of  the  ankles.  While  under 
ti'eatnient  for  these  symptoms  she  had  a  sudden  chill,  followed  l)y 
a  temperature  of  103^  F.  After  remaining  high  f(»r  four  days 
the  temperature  fell  to  normal,  and  after  so  remaining  for  aln»ut 
a  week,  again  rose,  and  prevailed  for  nine  days  with  a  very  irregii- 
lar  course.  There  was  a  systolic  apex-murmur,  another  loud  sys- 
tolic murmur  in  the  pulmonary  area,  and  a  faint  diastolic  one  at 
the  right  base.  Bacteriologic  examination  of  the  l»lood  fnun  a  vein 
was  negative.  A  diagnosis  of  ulcerative  endocanlitis  was  niade, 
and  treatment  with  antistreptococcus  serum  was  instituted.  In- 
jections were  given  from  December  31,  1809,  to  February  !>,  llKiO. 
sometimes  daily,  at  other  times  every  other  day,  and  once  tive 
days  intervened  between  injections.  The  doses  varied  from  10 
cubic  centimetres  to  20  cubic  centimetres,  though  as  a  rule  15 
cubic  centimetres  were  given.  The  |)ati('nt  recuvereil,  ami  exami- 
nation revealed  the  apex  in  the  fifth  interspace  nii)i)h>-line  with  a 
loud,  blowing  murmur  throughout  the  pra'cordinm  and  posterior- 
ly, but  loudest  in  the  aortic  area. 

Douglas  Powell  speaks  of  the  administration  of  yeast,  and  re- 
ports a  case  in  which  recovery  appeared  to  be  due  to  this  remedy. 
It  is  probable  that  the  efficacy  of  yeast  is  due  to  the  nuclein  o'f 
the  yeast-cell,  therefore  in  Vaughan's  yeast-nuclein  we  ji. .ssess  a 
preparation  more  efficient  than  a  solution  of  yeast.  This  may  be 
administered  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  a  solution,  Xo.  2, 
being  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose,  or  solution  No.  1  may 
be  injected  under  the  skin  up  to  60  or  SO  minims  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Xuclein  or  nucleinie  acid  acts  by  increasing  the  nmnber 
of  the  polynuclear  leucocytes,   which   are  the   forms  chiefly   in- 
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creased  in  tlio  knieocytosis  observed  in  infection,  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  Avhieli  the  germicidal  action  of  the  blood  is  augmented. 

Many  encouraging  reports  have  been  made  of  the  favourable 
effects  of  yeast-nuclein  in  cases  of  pus-infection  and  cryptogenetic 
infection.  I  employed  it  in  one  case  of  acute  endocarditis  super- 
vening upon  an  old  valvular  lesion,  which  followed  a  follicular  ton- 
sillitis, that  may  have  been  rheumatic,  but  if  so  was  the  only  mani- 
festation of  rheumatism.  The  remedy  was  administered  by  the 
rectum,  owing  to  the  patient's  dread  of  hypodermic  injections. 
Under  its  influence,  or  at  least  during  its  administration,  the  mild 
pyrexia  which  had  existed  for  about  ten  days,  without  showing 
indication  of  subsiding,  gradually  sank  to  normal.  The  patient 
subsequently  died.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  the  physician  can  do  in  the  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis 
is  to  aid  nature  by  helping  to  maintain  the  vital  powers  and  by 
removing  obstacles  that  lie  in  nature's  way. 


CHAPTKK    V 
CHRONIC    ENDOCARDITIS 

Morbid  Anatomy. — T\v(i  forms  of  elironic-  endocarditis  are 
foinul,  one  the  result  of  the  proliferative  processes  following  an 
acute  inflammation,  and  the  other  a  part  of  a  general  fibroid  trans- 
formation of  the  vascular  system,  arteriosclerosis. 

In  the  form  following  the  acute  disease  the  development  of 
fibrous  tissue  begins  with  the  organization  of  the  vegetations  and 
thrombi  that  have  formed  in  the  earlier  stages.  As  a  rule  the 
vegetations  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed,  but  the  process  of  or- 
ganization leaves  a  slight  nodular  thickening  on  the  surface  of 
the  endocardium.  The  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  goes 
much  further  than  the  mere  repair  of  the  acute  lesions,  however, 
for  what  reason  w^e  cannot  say,  and  the  entire  substance  of  the 
valve  is  infiltrated  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
undergoes  contraction  that  causes  a  thickening  and  deformity 
of  the  valve-cusps.  This  process,  then,  though  initially  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  eventuates  in  a  sclerosis. 

The  second  form  is  of  sclerotic  origin  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  a  similar  process  in  the  blood-vessels, 
particularly  the  arteries.  In  this  process  the  aortic  valve  is  the 
one  most  frequently  involved,  and  the  ]n'ocess  seems  to  be  often 
a  direct  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  aorta.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  rare  to  find  the  mitral  valve  inv<ilved,  and  often  both 
are  affected  together. 

The  stiffening  and  deformity  of  the  valve-leaflets  leads  to  dis- 
turbance of  their  function  in  two  ways:  The  segments  may  be 
retracted  or  their  edges  curled  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  in  the  wrong  direction  (Regurgitation).  The  con- 
dition is  then  spoken  of  as  insufliciency,  incompetence,  or  regurgi- 
tation.   If,  however,  the  deformity  of  the  valve  is  of  such  a  nature 
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as  to  cause  a  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  the  condition  is  known  as 
stenosis. 

Stenosis  may  be  l)ronght  about  b}^  thickening  and  rigidity  of 
the  valve-segments  so  that  they  cannot  open  perfectly  for  the 
passage  of  the  blood,  or  the  remains  of  vegetations  or  thrombi, 
which  have  undergone  organization  or  calcification,  may  encroach 
on  the  opening.  The  special  ways  in  which  these  lesions  are  pro- 
duced will  be  considered  in  detail  under  the  head  of  the  individual 
valvular  diseases.  It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  stenosis 
of  an  ostium  and  incompetency  of  the  corresponding  valve  are 
usually  associated  conditions,  though  as  a  rule  one  or  the  other 
predominates  and  gives  its  character  to  the  lesion. 

Fibroid  thickening  of  the  mural  endocardium  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  connection  with  chronic  valvulitis,  especially  of  the  sclero- 
tic type.  It  may  also  occur  as  a  part  of  an  interstitial  myocar- 
ditis. The  membrane  is  thickened  and  of  an  opaque  whitish  or 
yellowish  colour — the  latter  when  fatty  change  is  prominent. 
Mural  endocarditis  is  often  associated  with  dilatation  of  a  heart- 
cavity,  and  is  then  probably  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  membrane. 

The  secondary  changes  in  chronic  valvulitis  are  mainly  those 
due  to  the  circulatory  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  stenosis  or  in- 
competence, as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  valve  is  incompetent  it  per- 
mits regurgitation  into  the  chamber  behind  during  its  diastole, 
and  this  chamber  then  receives  blood  from  two  sources,  the  normal 
one,  and  through  the  incompetent  valve.  Such  an  oversupply  of 
blood  leads  to  an  overdistention  of  the  chamber,  and  to  an  in- 
creased effort  in  order  to  completely  empty  itself.  The  continu- 
ance of  these  conditions  leads  to  a  permanent  increase  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  chamber,  while  the  increased  work  thrown  on  the 
musculature  of  the  wall  causes  an  increase  in  its  strength  and 
thickness  ( Hypertrophy) . 

If  the  deforming  process  results  in  stenosis,  the  chamber  behind 
the  defect  experiences  increased  difficulty  in  expelling  its  contents, 
and  develops  hypertrophy  of  the  kind  known  as  concentric,  because 
associated  with  little  or  no  dilatation.  The  chamber  in  front  of  a 
stenosed  orifice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  become  atrophied  and 
reduced  in  size,  since  it  receives  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  and 
its  work  is  correspondingly  lessened. 

The  disturbances  of  circulation  secondarv  to  valvular  disease 
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are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  heart  itself,  hut  affect  the  various 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  blood-su[){)ly  to  the  arteries 
is  lessened,  obstruction  to  discharge  of  blood  from  the  veins  exists, 
and  thus  is  induced  passive  congestion,  which  affects  not  only  the 
organs  drained  by  the  veins,  but  in  well-marked  cases  also  the 
arterial  system  which  supplies  them.  In  the  course  of  time  this 
congestion  reacts  injuriously  on  the  heart  in  a  manner  to  be  fur- 
ther elaborated  under  the  head  of  the  respecti\('  valve-lesions. 

Acute  endocarditis  is  often  found  associated  with  the  chronic, 
and  indeed  the  latter  predisposes  markedly  to  the  former.  Clianges 
in  the  myocardium  are  also  frequent,  usually  in  consequence  of 
nutritional  disturbance,  which  is  secondary  to  the  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy,  or  to  associated  atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Pericarditis  is  also  not  infrequently  associated  with  chronic  endo- 
carditis, and  is  generally  of  the  adhesive  variety.  This  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  two  diseases  having  had  the  same  remote 
origin. 

Etiology, — The  strictly  sclerotic  form  of  endocarditis  is  not 
of  microbic  origin,  but  is  either  an  expression  of  nutritional 
change  incident  to  age,  gout,  renal  and  vascular  disease,  or  is  the 
result  of  strain.  That  some  individuals  evince  a  family  tendency 
to  sclerotic  changes  in  the  entire  circuhitory  apparatus,  as  well  as 
in  the  kidneys,  appears  proved  by  the  frequent  observation  of 
atheromatous  valvular  disease  in  tw^o  or  more  members  of  the  same 
family. 

Age  is  thought  to  be  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  this  form  of 
chronic  valvular  disease;  and  yet  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in 
some  individuals  at  a  comparatively  early  age  indicates  that  there 
is  some  other  influence  at  work  besides  senility. 

Chronic  endocarditis  is  so  frequently  observed  in  persons  of  a 
distinctly  arthritic  habit  that  gout  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
important  etiological  element.  With  respect  to  such  gouty  influ- 
ence, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  the  entire  manner  of  living 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  For  example,  I  recently  ex- 
amined a  physician's  father,  whose  case  illustrates  what  1  mean 
very  well. 

Dr.  "W.,  from  the  interior  of  Illinois,  brought  his  father  to 
me  with  the  following  history :  The  patient  was  a  German,  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age,  wlio  had  enjoyed  robust  health  up  to  two  years 
15 
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before,  at  which  time  he  developed  redness  and  swelling,  with 
some  pain  of  the  great-toe  joints.  This  was  regarded  as  gouty, 
and  nnder  appropriate  therapeutic  and  dietetic  management  dis- 
appeared. Six  months  before  his  visit  to  me  he  began  to  complain 
of  shortness  of  breath  upon  exertion,  wdiereupon  his  son  made  an 
examination  of  the  heart  and  detected  a  murmur.  The  routine 
treatment  w'itli  digitalis,  strychnine,  nitroglycerine,  and  cathartics 
had  failed  to  produce  appreciable  benefit,  and  twice  there  had  been 
expectoration  of  bloody  sputum.  During  the  previous  tw^o  weeks 
he  had  had  two  nocturnal  attacks  of  dyspnoea  that  came  on  in  the 
small  hours,  while  still  a  third  took  place  after  an  evening  meal. 
The  son  furthermore  stated  what  was  of  special  interest  from  an 
etiological  standpoint — ;viz.,  that  his  father  had  always  led  a  seden- 
tary life,  getting  exercise  by  driving  instead  of  walking,  had 
always  eaten  heartily  of  rich  food,  indulged  freely  in  beer  and 
other  alcoholic  beverages,  after  the  German  custom,  and  had  been 
a  heavy  smoker.  He  had  never  had  inflammatory  rheumatism  or 
any  other  illness. 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique,  and  in  spite  of 
his  gray  hair  did  not  look  at  all  like  an  old  man.  His  normal 
weight  was  207,  but  at  date  of  examination  was  190  pounds, 
while  his  height  was  (J  feet.  His  chest  Avas  broad  and  deep^  his 
bones  large  and  strong,  the  muscular  system  well  developed,  abdo- 
men not  corpulent,  and  subcutaneous  fat  not  excessive.  The  nails 
were  moderately  ridged,  the  radial  arteries  stiif  but  not  beady, 
the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries  not  stiffened,  and  the  subclavians 
did  not  stand  out  prominently  nor  throb  strongly,  as  they  often 
do  in  old  men.  There  was  a  pronounced,  visible,  and  palpable 
epigastric  pulsation  reaching  at  least  2  inches  below^  the  xyphoid 
cartilage,  but  the  apex-beat  could  not  be  made  out.  In  the  aortic 
area  was  a  systolic  thrill,  palpable  upon  moderate  pressure  during 
expiration.  The  thoracic  parietes  were  so  hard  and  resisting  that 
percussion  was  difficult,  but  the  lungs  were  everywhere  resonant 
and  respiratory  sounds  were  faint  and  vesicular.  Absolute  car- 
diac dulness  was  not  increased,  but  by  resort  to  palpatory,  aus- 
cultatory, and  ordinary  plessimetric  percussion,  relative  dulness 
w^as  found  greatly  increased  upward,  to  the  left,  and  downward, 
but  not  notably  to  the  right.  The  left  border  reached  an  inch 
outside  of  the  left  nipple,  in  all  5  inches  from  the  left  edge  of 
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the  sternum  (Fig.  :]:]).  With  cxrciitinii  ..f  the  piiliiK.iiie  second 
sound,  itself  feeble,  the  heart-tunes  <.'<»nld  not  be  heard.  There 
was,  however,  a  loud  systolie  niurniur  of  distinet  sawing  quality 
audible  throughout  the  pneeordia  and  for  a  distance  beyond  the 
left  nipple  into  the  axillary  region.  r])on  careful  study  of  this 
murmur  it  was  found  to  have  two  areas  of  nniximuiii  intensity,  one 
in  the  second  right  interspace  near  the  sternum,  the  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  left  nipple.  Moreover,  in  these  two  areas  the  pitch 
was  slightly  yet  distinctly  different,  being  lower  nml  harshei-  in 
the  aortic  and  more  musical  in 
the  mitral  area.  The  heart's 
rate  was  90,  and  its  rhythm 
regiilar.  The  liver  was  pal- 
pable. 

The  audible  pulmonary 
second  tone  and  hypertrophic 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle confirmed  the  evidence 
obtained  from  the  mitral  mur- 
mur and  established  the  ex- 
istence of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion. The  aortic  systolic  bruit 
and  loss  of  the  aortic  second 
sound,  together  with  the  sys- 
tolic thrill,  gave  evidence  of 
stiffness,  and  perhaps  steno- 
sis of  the  aortic  valves.  The  absence  of  a  rheumatic  history,  the 
patient's  age,  the  late  development  of  sym})toms,  the  moderate 
arteriosclerosis,  and  lastly,  the  heart  findings,  all  seemed  to  war- 
rant the  opinion  that  the  valvular  changes  were  due  to  sclerotic 
endocarditis.  The  condition  of  the  kidneys  was  not  ascertained 
at  that  time,  as  the  son  had  not  examined  the  urine,  but  inasmuch 
as  there  was  nocturnal  micturition,  renal  cirrhosis  was  thought 
probable,  and  it  was  advised  to  have  the  urine  collected  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  examined. 

In  this  case  I  believe  the  cause  lay  in  the  strain  t(»  which  the 
valves  of  the  left  heart  had  been  subjected  for  many  years  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abnormal  blood-pressure  brought  about  by  his  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  food  and   alcoholic  liquids  without  sutfi- 
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cient  physical  exercise.    How  much,  if  any,  influence  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  tobacco  and  waste  products  I  cannot  say. 

The  influence  of  strain  has  long  been  recognised  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sclerotic  changes  now  being  considered.  High  blood- 
pressure,  lasting  for  years,  is  a  cause  of  valvular  as  well  as  of 
vascular  strain,  but  inasmuch  as  the  individuals  in  whom  such  in- 
jurious blood-pressure  is  observed  generally  lead  inactive  lives, 
dine  well,  and  often  suffer  from  indigestion  and  constipation,  it  is 
likely  that  the  products  of  defective  metabolism  circulating  in  the 
blood  act  as  chemical  irritants,  and  play  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
the  development  of  sclerotic  changes. 

Disease  of  the  aortic  valves  is  frequently  observed  in  men 
who  pursue  laborious  occupations,  as  smiths,  carpenters,  etc.,  and 
hence  arduous  physical  exertion  is  also  accredited  with  the  pro- 
duction of  valvular  and  vascular  strain  and  consequent  sclerosis. 
It  is  in  this  class  of  workers  that  rupture  of  an  aortic  cusp  is  most 
frequently  observed,  with  its  disastrous  sequels.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  not  an  easy  thing  to  correctly  estimate  the  influence 
of  physical  strain  in  working  people,  since  they  are  so  often  given 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  frequently  be- 
come victims  of  syphilis.  We  should  probably  consider  that  in 
these  people  all  these  factors  are  at  work,  and  attribute  their 
chronic  endocarditis  to  their  mode  of  life  in  general,  without  at- 
tempting to  isolate  any  one  etiological  factor.  Syphilis  is  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  setting  up  sclerotic  deformity  of  the  valves, 
although  endocardial  changes  follow  luetic  disease  far  less  often 
than  do  myocardial  and  vascular  degeneration. 

Of  that  form  of  chronic  endocarditis  which  is  met  with  in  the 
young,  and  which  is  of  true  inflammatory  origin,  the  one  great 
cause  is  rheumatism.  Although  these  valvular  lesions  may  un- 
doubtedly begin  in  an  acute  vegetative  endocarditis,  which  merges 
gradually  into  a  chronic  process,  it  is  often  a  low  grade  of  sub- 
acute inflammation  from  the  beginning  that  brings  about  this 
form  of  chronic  endocarditis.  This  inflammation  may  originate 
in  an  acute  rheumatic  attack,  and  be  recognised  clinically  at  the 
time,  or  it  may  develop  so  slowly  and  insidiously  as  to  create  no 
symptoms,  and  remain  undetected  for  years.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  valvular  diseases  originating  in  this  manner  to 
be  first  diagnosed  after  compensation  has  begun  to  wane.     This 
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slowly  forming  eiuloearditis  givt's  rise  chiefly  to  stenosis,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  hiw  of  nnniericnl  frequency,  to  stenosis  of  the 
left  auricnlo-ventricuhir  uritiee. 

Physicians  sometimes  fall  into  the  kjose  manner  of  speech  of 
tlie  laity  and  call  the  pains  of  myalgia  and  an  intractable  or  oft- 
recurring  neuralgia,  rheumatic.  They  should  remember,  however, 
that  these  so-called  rheumatic  pains  are  etiologically  and  patho- 
logically very  different  from  the  articular  rheunuitism  that  sets 
up  endocarditis.  AVhen  a  student  in  Munich,  I  questioned  Prof. 
Joseph  Bauer  on  this  subject,  and  received  the  emi)hatic  reply 
that  "'  muscular  rheumatism  never  produces  valvular  disease." 
For  further  discussion  of  the  etiology  of  endocarditis  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  upon  Acute  Endocarditis  and  those  deal- 
ing with  the  individual  valve-lesions. 

Synptoms. — The  reader  of  the  following  chapters  will 
doubtless  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  different  forms  of 
valvular  disease  present  considerable  similarity  as  regards  those 
derangements  of  circulation  of  a  mechanical  nature  and  those  dis- 
turbances of  visceral  function  which  give  rise  to  subjective  symp- 
toms. Such  differences  as  exist  are  not  so  much  differences  in 
kind  as  in  degree.  Any  one  of  the  valvular  defects  may,  so  long 
as  it  is  perfectly  compensated,  exist  for  years  without  revealing  its 
existence  to  the  consciousness  of  the  patient,  Imt  when  compensa- 
tory hypertrophy  is  no  longer  adequate,  conditions  result  which 
must  of  a  necessity  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  patient 
with  greater  or  less  prominence. 

In  mitral  disease  the  sensations  are  mainly  due  to  passive 
congestion,  while  in  lesions  at  the  aortic  orifice  they  are  the  result 
of  a  diminished  or  defectively  sustained  supjdy  of  arterial  blood; 
yet  in  both  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  draw  such  a  strict  divi- 
sion. In  mitral  disease  there  is  defective  arterial  circulation  as 
well  as  venous  stasis,  and  when  in  aortic  valve  defects  compensa- 
tion fails,  there  is  more  or  less  passive  engorgement  added  to  the 
imperfect  arterial  flow.  Consequently,  the  clinical  picture  takes 
its  colouring  from  both  conditions,  but  in  varying  proportions, 
and  hence  in  all  forms  of  valvular  disease  there  comes  a  time  in 
the  stage  of  destroyed  compensation  when  whatever  individual 
features  each  affection  may  have  once  possessed  become  blended 
into  the   symptom-complex   of  cardiac   inadequacy   in   its  broad 
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sense.  Some  of  these  cliaractcristies  are  plainly  recognised  as  the 
effects  of  mechanical  pressure  in  the  venous  system,  as  the  dull, 
tense  pain  of  hepatic  congestion,  the  scanty  albuminous  urine,  the 
ha^morrhoidal  congestion  and  Huxes,  and,  in  large  part  at  least,  the 
serous  transudations  and  the  digestive  disorders. 

Other  symptoms  are  probably  owing  to  the  incomplete  elimi- 
nation of  the  normal  products  of  metabolism;  or  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  accumulation  in  the  system  of  abnormal  products  which 
result  from  perverted  function  on  the  part  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  other  chylopoietie  viscera;  or  there  is  a  combination  of  these 
various  toxins,  with  a  lessened  supply  of  oxygen  and  other  neces- 
sary nutritive  principles,  that  may  explain  some  of  the  subjective 
phenomena,  such  as  the  dull,  oppressive  headache,  the  insomnia, 
nervousness,  and  in  some  instances  the  low,  muttering,  or  even  ac- 
tive delirium  occasionally  observed  in  the  terminal  stage. 

The  dyspnoea  of  advanced  heart-disease  is  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  both  mechanical  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and 
upon  the  lungs  by  the  dilated  heart  and  by  hydrothorax,  but  also  of 
deficient  oxygenation  through  sluggish  blood-flow  and  from  bron- 
chial obstruction  by  mucus  and  serum.  Since,  then,  so  many 
factors  enter  into  the  production  of  the  manifold  symptoms  com- 
plained of  or  manifested  by  sufferers  from  valvular  heart-disease, 
it  is  not  possible  to  satisfactorily  account  for  them  all  or  to  explain 
why  some  are  present  in  one  and  absent  in  another  case. 

We  have  also  to  reckon  Avith  individual  tendencies,  neuroses, 
intercurrent  affections,  complications,  etc.,  all  of  which  serve  to 
modify  the  legitimate  clinical  ])icture.  For  example,  I  recall  a 
certain  young  woman  who  first  came  under  my  care  for  an  un- 
compensated mitral  regurgitation  of  rheimiatic  origin  in  1893, 
and  who  during  the  ensuing  five  years  presented  some  highly  in- 
teresting and  puzzling  phenomena. 

At  the  beginning  hers  was  an  ordinary  case  of  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency with  slight  oedema,  which  readily  yielded  to  treatment,  and 
she  was  lost  sight  of  for  two  years.  She  then  reappeared,  having 
shortly  before  had  a  recurrence  of  rheumatism,  and  had  thereafter 
been  married,  both  of  which  occurrences  were  unfortunate  for  her. 
Compensation  was  so  defective,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  fresh 
endocarditis  which  had  passed  beyond  its  acute  stage,  and  which 
could  be  recognised  as  having  existed  only  by  its  effects,  or  in 
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consequence  of  a  pericarditis  that  had  le<l  to  adhesion  between  the 
sac  and  anterior  chest-wall,  that  the  patient  manifested  both  ascites 
and  anasarca. 

Besides  this  very  obvious  disturbance  of  circiihition  she  suf- 
fered greatly  from  insomnia  and  a  degree  of  emotional  instability 
that  could  reasonably  be  considered  hysterical  and  made  her  ex- 
tremely hard  to  control.  But  the  particular  feature  that  puzzled 
me  for  a  time  was  the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  urine,  scanty  at 
all  times,  became  almost  suppressed  whenever  iov  the  sake  of 
sparing  the  overburdened  heart  she  was  subjected  to  rest  in  bed. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  due  to  the  abolition  of  those  accessory 
aids  to  venous  flow  residing  in  muscular  movements  of  the  lower 
extremities  and  in  deepened  inspiration  incident  to  gentle  exercise 
about  her  apartment  I  could  not  decide,  but  this  seemed  probable 
from  the  subsequent  fact  that  the  enormous  hepatic  engorgement 
and  ascites  did  not  disappear  until  she  was  given  a  course  of  re- 
sistance exercises. 

Pari  passu  with  this  removal  of  the  mechanical  hindrance  to 
circulation  the  insomnia  vanished  and  her  normal  mental  state  re- 
turned. Compensation  was  at  length  regained  and  retained  for  a 
number  of  months.  Six  months  later,  however,  she  suddenly  de- 
veloped an  excruciating  and  obstinate  neuralgia  in  the  course  of 
the  right  brachial  plexus,  for  which  I  could  discover  no  adequate 
cause,  and  which  resisted  all  treatment.  It  was  accompanied  by 
cough  with  scanty  .mucous  expectoration,  of  which  repeated  care- 
ful examinations  of  the  heart  and  lungs  failed  to  detect  any  cause 
aside  from  the  old-standing  valvular  lesion.  At  length,  discour- 
aged by  her  failure  to  obtain  relief,  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
the  country,  where  during  the  next  few  weeks  she  expectorated 
masses  of  tenacious  sputum,  which  were  said  when  })ut  in  water 
to  spread  out  and  look  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Whether  this 
was  an  instance  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
certain  it  is,  that  when  finally  her  bronchitis  subsided  her  neural- 
gia also  disappeared.  I  have  always  believed  this  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  infection,  since,  as  we  know,  cardiac  patients  are  particu- 
larly prone  to  obscure  infections,  and  that  the  neuralgia  could  not 
be  regarded  as  anvwise  a  s^nuptom  directly  attributable  to  her 

heart-disease. 

The  next  event  in  this  patient's  series  of  experiences  occurred 
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about  a  year  later.  She  bad  again  been  suffering  from  rbeuma- 
tism,  as  I  was  told,  Avben,  according  to  her  sister's  statement,  she 
suffered  one  night  from  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
for  which  hot  cloths  were  being  applied.  Suddenly  the  sufferer 
exclaimed,  "There!  something  has  broken,  and  the  pain  has  all 
gone."  She  then  seemed  to  sink  away,  her  pulse  becoming  too 
weak  and  rapid  to  be  counted,  her  extremities  cold,  and  her  coun- 
tenance blue.  Stimulants  revived  her,  but  all  night  she  continued 
to  have  sinking  spells,  which  necessitated  the  administration  of 
restoratives. 

The  explanation  of  this  attack  has  never  been  clear  to  me. 
Whether  a  tendinous  cord  snapped,  or  a  pericardial  adhesion  gave 
way,  or  whether  the  pain  may  not  have  been  due  to  a  muscular 
cramp,  I  cannot  say.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  the  muscle  may 
have  suddenly  relaxed,  and  thus  caused  a  sensation,  which  to  the 
suffering  and  highly  nervous  apprehensive  girl  was  naturally  at- 
tributed to  the  heart,  and  threw  her  into  a  condition  of  mental 
shock  w'hich  reacted  on  the  weakened  heart.  At  all  events,  the 
attack  was  fraught  with  no  less  alarm  to  the  friends  than  to  the 
patient,  and  an  explanation  was  sought,  which  could  not  be  given. 

Six  weeks  subsequently  the  jiatient  was  again  brought  to  the 
city  in  a  truly  deplorable  condition.  There  Avere  marked  evi- 
dences of  cardiac  asthenia  and  consequent  circulatory  embarrass- 
ment, pronounced  icterus,  oedema  of  the  ankles,  ascites,  enormous 
hepatic  congestion,  a-dema  of  the  left  but  not  the  right  arm,  and 
in  the  heart  signs  of  double  mitral  disease,  relative  tricuspid  in- 
sufficiency, and  adherent  pericardium. 

The  feature  of  chief  interest,  however,  was  connected  with 
the  dropsy  of  the  left  upper  extremity.  This  was  strictly  local- 
ized, extending  from  the  fingers  up  to  and  ceasing  w^ith  the  shoul- 
der. Palpation  of  the  axilla  disclosed  that  the  axillary  vein  had 
been  converted  by  thrombosis  into  a  firm  cord.  To  what  distance 
the  throndiosis  extended  down  the  arm  could  not  be  determined, 
but  it  did  not  involve  the  jugular  veins.  The  '*  swelling,"  it  was 
stated,  had  made  its  appearance  a  week  earlier,  but  aside  from  the 
annoyance  did  not  appear  to  occasion  paifi  or  distress. 

This  highly  interesting  and  comparatively  rare  condition  was 
an  instance  of  venous  thrombosis  occurring  in  some  cases  of  valvu- 
lar disease.     It  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  instructive  paper 
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by  Dr.  William  Welch,  which  was  read  at  llic  sr>>inn  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians  in  1900.  Wilch  was  ahle  to  col- 
lect but  28  recorded  instances,  including  his  own,  although,  as 
stated  by  him,  the  condition  probably  occurs  more  often  than  it 
is  recognised.  Of  these  28  cases,  all  but  4  involved  the  veins  of 
the  upper  extremities  and  neck,  a  fact  which  lends  to  it  addi- 
tional interest  and  importance.  Twenty-two  cases  showed  throm- 
bosis of  the  left  side  alone  15  times,  bilaterally  8  times,  while 
only  twice  was  it  confined  to  the  right.  Welch  f(»inid  that  fh<; 
thrombosis  might  be  limited  to  the  veins  of  the  arm,  to  those  of 
the  neck,  or  might  involve  all  the  veins — that  is,  the  superior  vena 
cava,  the  innominate,  both  internal  and  external  jugular,  sub- 
clavian, axillary  and  brachial,  and  even,  as  in  one  case,  the  sujie- 
rior  thyroid. 

Although  thrombosis  may  and  does  sometimes  occur  in  intli- 
viduals  suifering  from  chronic  arteriosclerosis  and  nephritis,  yet 
in  Welch's  28  cases  there  was  in  every  instance  valvular  disease 
as  follows:  Mitral  regurgitation  9  times,  mitral  stenosis  alone  6 
times,  mitral  stenosis  ^\ith.  insufficiency  6  times,  and  aortic  regur- 
gitation with  relative  mitral  incompetence  once.  In  10  instances 
there  was  associated  aortic  and  mitral  disease.  The  thrombus 
was  either  red  or  reddish-gray,  and  although  in  some  instances 
it  was  softened  at  its  centre,  it  for  the  most  part  was  firm  through- 
out, and  occluded  the  vessel  excepting  at  its  extremities.  In  one 
case  it  was  a  "  wall  thrombus."  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  thrombosis  appeared  to  have  begun  at  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
ternal jugular  in  those  instances  in  wdiicli  it  iuxojved  the  cervical 
veins.  This  fact  led  Welch  to  conclude  that  the  formation  of  the 
thrombus  was  favoured  by  the  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement 
of  the  cervical  veins  on  the  lefr  side,  together  with  the  conditions 
governing  the  blood-flow  in  them. 

As  pointed  out  by  Ilanot,  the  left  innominate  vein  is  longer 
and  more  oblique  than  the  right,  which,  together  with  the  right- 
angle  junction  of  the  left  internal  jugular  with  the  subclavian 
and  the  bulbous  expansion  of  the  internal  jugular,  favours,  m 
Welch's  opinion,  the  formation  of  eddies  or  whirling  currents  at 
that  point,  and  thus  furthers  the  development  of  thrombosis. 
Moreover,  he  thinks  there  is  probable  pressure  upon  tlie  sub- 
clavian vein  by  the  dilated  left  auricle  and  dilated  pulmonary 
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veins,  so  that  circ'ulatii>n  in  the  cervical  and  arm  veins  becomes 
extremely  sluggish,  and  thns  provides  another  favouring  factor. 
Finally,  in  one  of  his  cases  Welch  was  able  by  cultures  to  identify 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  which,  he  thinks,  warrants  the  hypoth- 
esis that  in  these  cases  there  is  an  infectious  origin  for  the  throm- 
bosis, a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened  by  recent  observations 
going  to  show  that  in  all  cases  of  venous  thrombosis  there  is  an 
infection. 

In  my  case  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  was 
still  suffering  from  some  infection,  for  she  had  but  a  few  weeks 
earlier  gone  through  with  what  was  called  rheumatism  by  her 
home  physician,  yet  which  may  very  well  have  been  a  strepto- 
coccus infection,  which  so  often  presents  the  appearances  of  artic- 
ular rheumatism.  Moreover,  there  w'ere  three  small,  distinctly  in- 
durated lymphatic  glands  situated  just  above  the  left  clavicle,  near 
the  outer  border  of  the  left  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  while  the 
patient  displayed  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  In  other  re- 
spects my  case  conformed  with  the  most  of  Welch's  requirements 
— namely,  she  was  a  female,  of  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
was  a  sufferer  from  mitral  disease.  Iler  symptoms  too  were  char- 
acteristic in  the  localization  of  the  a?dema  to  the  affected  arm 
beloAv  the  location  of  the  thrombosis.  She  did  not,  however,  suffer 
pain,  at  least  not  at  the  time  the  interesting  condition  w^as  de- 
tected, the  occluded  vein  was  not  tender,  and  I  failed  to  discover 
any  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  as  is 
often  present.  If  such  existed,  they  were  hidden  from  observa- 
tion by  the  o^dematous  condition  of  the  extremity.  Welch  states, 
finally,  that  in  at  least  one  of  the  cases  collected  by  him  there  was 
mild  delirium,  which  was  attributed  to  the  cerebral  OBdenia  discov- 
ered at  the  autopsy. 

In  the  matter  of  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  venous  throm- 
bosis there  is  no  difficulty,  provided  the  thrombosed  vein  can  be 
felt,  and  even  when  not,  strictly  localized  dropsy  in  one  arm  or  one 
side  of  the  neck  renders  the  existence  of  thrombosis  very  likely. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  Ilanot,  the  greater  length  and  obliquity 
of  the  left  innominate  vein  may  sometimes  cause  unilateral  and 
circumscribed  oedema  even  when  venous  thrombosis  is  not  present. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable  to  recovery  from  the  dropsy  if 
the  veins  are  extensively  plugged.     If  the  thrombosis  is  not  com- 
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plete,  or  is  of  limited  cxtont,  it  is  possible  for  collateral  circiilation 
to  become  established  and  absorption  to  take  place.  Finally,  the 
condition  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  terminal  stage  of  the  valvular 
disease,  and  if  very  extensive  it  may  contribute  to  the  patient's 
death. 

It  is  not  common  for  patients  witii  chronic  vahular  disease  to 
suffer  from  embolism,  and  yet  such  a  possibility  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  stated  that  such  an  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent in  mitral  than  aortic  disease:  and  I  have  under  observa- 
tion a  female  patient  with  mitral  insufficiency  who  has  perma- 
nent contracture  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  but  partial 
use  of  the  arm  as  a  result  of  an  embolus  that  was  thrown  off  pre- 
sumably iroui  her  mitral  valve  nearly  six  years  ago.  The  symp- 
toms of  embolism  are  usually  said  to  be  ))ain  in  the  part  where 
the  phig  lodges,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  a  chill,  and  rise  of 
temperature.  To  judge  from  cases  of  embolism  observ^ed  in  acute 
endocarditis  and  from  pulmonary  infarcts,  I  should  say  that  pain 
in  the  affected  part  is  the  most  constant  symptom. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  frequent  seat  of  embolism,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  transient  pain  from  which  cardiac  patients  not 
infrequently  complain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  may  be  of  this 
origin.  It  is  unsafe  to  make  such  a  diagnosis,  however,  unless  one 
can  detect  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  this  organ  following  the 
pain.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  patients  are  very 
prone  to  sadden  and  sharp  pains  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  various 
situations,  particularly  in  the  abdomen. 

I  recall  an  instance  that  was  narrated  to  me  liy  an  ophthal- 
mologist of  sudden  blindness  of  one  eye  resulting  from  the  ])lug- 
ging  of  the  retinal  artery,  and  as  the  lady  possessed  a  blowing  sys- 
tolic apex-murmur,  the  embolus  was  thought  to  have  been  a  minute 
vegetation  from  her  mitral  valves.  I  have  also  been  informed  of  a 
young  lady  with  valvular  disease  who,  upon  awakening  one  morn- 
ing, was  found  to  have  lost  during  the  night  all  recollection  of 
certain  members  of  her  own  family.  This  ])eculiar  lapse  of  mem- 
ory was  attributed  by  her  medical  attendant  to  end)olism. 

Pulmonary  infarcts  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  cases  of  ad- 
vanced valvular  disease,  and  are  evinced  by  sudden  acute  pain  in 
the  affected  lung,  together  with  frequent  cough  and  the  spitting 
of  clear  blood.    These  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  instances 
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of  ha^noptysis  due  to  siuUlen  increase  of  puliuonnrv  congestion,  as 
not  seldom  occurs  in  mitral  patients  who  have  overtaxed  their 
hearts.  In  these  cases  the  history  of  some  exertion  and  the  ab- 
sence of  sudden,  sharp  pain  will  usually  aid  in  the  differential 
diagnosis.  Embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  arterv  is  attended  by 
such  manifest  symptoms  that  there  is  usually  but  little  difficulty 
in  determining  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 

In  a  single  instance  I  have  observed  the  conjunction  of  true 
epilepsy  with  \alvular  disease.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  about 
forty  who  presented  well-marked  signs  of  mitral  stenosis.  His 
valvular  lesion  was  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  his  convulsions  ante- 
dated his  cardiac  disease  by  some  years.  There  was  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  association  of  these  two  affections  was  purely 
accidental  as  regards  their  etiology.  The  fits  were  usually  excited 
by  indiscretions  in  diet,  and  required  bromides  for  their  control. 
Although  never  assuming  any  causative  relation  Ix^tween  the  two^ 
I  yet  believed  they  exerted  a  deleterious  influence  upon  each  other. 
I  am  very  certain  that  the  epilepsy  affected  his  mitral  disease 
unfavourably  by  serving  to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  dilatation 
of  the  cardiac  chambers.  Such  cases  as  this  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  cardiac  epilepsy,  which  term  has  been  employed  to 
designate  attacks  of  pni'cordial  pain  accompanied  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  succeeded  by  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

The  association  of  epilepsy  and  heart-disease  in  my  case  serves 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  valvular  diseases  may  be  complicated 
and  have  their  clinical  picture  modified  by  other  affections.  I 
speak  of  this  because  inexperienced  physicians  are  apt,  when  treat- 
ing patients  with  valvular  disease,  to  attrilnite  all  symptoms  to 
the  cardiac  complaint. 

Cardi(»])aths  frequently  become  aniemic  and  neurotic,  hysteri- 
cal or  neurasthenic,  and  then  complain  of  all  sorts  of  sensations, 
which  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  attribute  to  their  valvular 
affection. 

The  French  describe  what  they  term  "  cardiac  cachexia  "  in 
distinction  from  cardiac  asthenia,  and  which  is  analogous  to  the 
cachexias  of  malignant  or  tuberculous  disease.  They  ascribe  it 
to  some  chemical  change  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  cardiac  patients  who,  while  presenting  no  very  marked  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  inadequacy,  yet  display  an  appearance  of  mal- 
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nutrition  that  niiiilit  nut  inaptly  he  tcnurd  :i  cadicxia.  In  siidi 
there  are  often  symptoms  of  weakness,  inability  to  take  and  assim- 
ilate food,  and  various  other  features  that^  even  if  referable  pri- 
marily to  a  valvular  defect,  are  nevertheless  attributable  to  their 
general  state  rather  than  to  their  heart. 

Patients  with  valvular  disease  sometimes  become  victims  of 
attacks  of  palpitation  and  privcordial  pain  that  place  them  in  the 
category  of  cardiac  neuroses,  although,  strictly  speaking,  this  term 
should  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  attacks  are  independent 
of  any  discoverable  heart-disease.  At  such  times  there  may  even 
be  irregularity  or  intermittence  of  the  pulse.  This  is  naturally 
thought  due  to  the  cardiac  lesion,  and  yet  it  may  be  whollv  inde- 
pendent of  the  heart  disorder,  being  the  result  of  some  toxin  per- 
haps, or  of  some  obscure  nervous  excitation.  This  is  proved  by 
the  observation  that,  when  the  attack  subsides,  the  heart's  action 
returns  to  its  former  regular  and  tranquil  state.  I  recall  such  an 
instance  in  a  young  man  with  a  mitral  regurgitation  who  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  palpitation  that  invariably  threw  him  into  a 
perfect  panic  of  fright  and  apprehension.  Yet  when  his  attacks 
subsided  he  resumed  his  ordinary  duties  without  a  symptom  of 
his  cardiac  lesion. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  assuring  such  patients  that  their  attacks 
of  palpitation  are  not  indicative  necessarily  of  a  serious  state  of 
the  heart — for  persons  without  any  demonstrable  cardiac  disease 
often  manifest  similar  disturbance — but  that  because  the  heart 
is  not  structurally  sound,  it  is  more  easily  thrown  out  of  balance 
by  indigestion  or  other  conditions  that  would  not  be  noticed  were 
it  in  perfect  health.  Xothing  is  worse  for  cardiopaths  than  to 
get  into  a  state  of  introspection  and  constant  apprehension,  I 
have  known  some  Avho  were  so  alarmed  over  their  valvular  defect 
that  they  might  be  said  to  be  possessed  by  a  veritable  phobia. 
Such  patients  not  only  imagine  all  sorts  of  symptoms  that  play  no 
part  in  the  clinical  history  of  their  particular  lesion,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  venture  out  alone  lest  they  get  an  attack  or  be  brought 
home  dead.  The  medical  adviser  should  therefore  carefully  dis- 
tinguish symptoms  due  to  the  valve-defects  from  those  that  belong 
to  some  associated  disorder,  and  reassure  the  patient  accordingly. 

Before  completing  this  subject  I  desire  to  add  a  few  remarks 
concerning  derangements   in  the   rhythm   of  the  heart's   action. 
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Irregiilai'itv  and  intorinittciiec  of  tlie  pulse  are  eoinmon  in  all 
forms  of  valvular  disease,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  always  ob- 
served. The  regular  and  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  heart-muscle 
depends  upon  its  receiving  regular  and  uniform  stimulation  by 
the  presence  of  the  blood.  Doubtless  there  are  many  disturbing- 
factors  of  which  Ave  are  yet  ignorant,  and  which  may  be  transient 
in  action,  such  as  emotional  or  other  impulses  acting  through  the 
nervous  system,  toxins  of  various  kinds,  etc.  But  aside  from  these 
there  are  degenerative  or  other  alterations  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
itself  that  lead  to  arrhythmia.  Such  a  persistent  derangement  of 
the  pulse  is  therefore  an  unfavourable  omen.  It  is  quite  likely 
to  be  observed  in  mitral  disease,  particularly  regurgitation,  it  is 
said.  Why  this  is,  is  not  clear,  unless  it  is  dependent  upon  dila- 
tation or  degeneration  of  the  auricles. 

A  mere  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  force,  volume,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse-waves,  to  which  form  of  arrhythmia  is  applied  the 
term  irregularity,  is  far  less  serious  than  intermittence,  by  which 
is  meant  a  dropping  out  of  some  of  the  pulse-waves.  This  lat- 
ter may  be  due  to  actual  intermissions  in  the  cardiac  contrac- 
tions, or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  all  the  blood-waves  to 
reach  the  wrist,  the  heart  itself  beating  regularly  all  the  time, 
although  with  unequal  force.  Many  interesting  varieties  of  pulse- 
rhythm  have  been  described,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  possess 
any  special  clinical  significance  aside  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
an  indication  of  disordered  cardiac  action.  Thus  pulsus  alternans 
is  a  term  employed  to  describe  an  irregularity  consisting  in  the 
appearance  first  of  a  large  and  then  of  a  small  wave  that  follow 
each  other  in  regular  succession.  When  the  pulse-waves  occur  in 
pairs  that  are  separated  by  distinct  intervals  they  are  spoken  of 
as  pulsus  bigeminus,  and  when  in  groups  of  three  as  pulsus  tri- 
geminus. Pulsus  intercidens  or  intercurrens  denotes  the  occur- 
rence or  interpolation  of  occasional  small  waves  between  the  regu- 
larly occurring  large  weaves.  Pulsus  tardus  is  a  slow  pulse,  tnag- 
nus  a  large  pulse,  parvus  a  small  pulse,  etc. 

These  variations  may  exist  alone  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
or  they  may  be  blended  and  display  their  individual  characters 
for  but  a  few  seconds;  so  that  a  pulse  results  that  is  strikingly 
irregular  and  difiicult  or  impossible  to  count. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  when  a  patient  with  organic 
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heart-disease  displays  a  persistently  arrhytbinic  ]>iilso  he  is  usu- 
ally not  aware  of  its  existence  by  any  sensatious  within  his  chest. 
On  the  contrary,  persons  with  so-called  functional  derangement 
are  very  apt  to  experience  a  sensation  as  if  the  heart  jumped  or 
turned  over  whenever  it  intermits. 

In  studying  the  pulse  in  any  case  of  valvular  disease  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  observe  its  rhythm,  but  one  should  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  its  force  and  volume.  In  conditions  of  stenosis  the 
pulse  is  very  likely  to  be  small  and  of  poorly  sustained  tension, 
showing  that  the  arterial  system  is  defectively  flushed.  In  some 
cases,  however,  of  mitral  stenosis  the  pulse  is  small  and  tense  in 
consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  out  of  the  capil- 
laries. Peculiarities  of  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  will  1)0 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  that  section. 


CHAPTER    VI 
MITRAL    REGURGITATION 

By  this  tenn  is  designated  an  abnormal  escape  or  leakage  of 
blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  through  the  left  au- 
riculo-ventricular  orifice  into  the  left  auricle.  Such  regurgitation 
may  be  due  to  structural  defect  of  the  valves  or  to  their  relative 
incompetence  from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  or  to  imperfect 
function  on  the  part  of  their  muscular  apparatus.  In  this  chap- 
ter will  be  considered  only  the  form  due  to  valvular  defect. 
Other  terms  applied  to  this  disease  are  mitral  incompetence  or 
insufiiciency ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  term  regurgitation  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  this  country,  this  is  the  one  that  has  been 
selected  and  is  preferred. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  structural  changes  of  the  mitral 
valve  permitting  regurgitation  of  the  blood  are  mainly  thicken- 
ing of  the  cusps  with  increased  rigidity  that  prevents  perfect  co- 
aptation, or  the  shortening  or  retraction  of  one  or  both  of  the 
leaflets  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  reflux  of  blood.  The 
segments  lose  their  normal  pinkish  transparent  appearance,  thin 
delicate  feel,  and  become  thickened,  stiff,  and  of  an  opaque  whitish 
or  grayish  colour.  Contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  may  cause 
retraction  or  shortening  of  one  or  both  of  the  cusps,  or  curling  of 
their  edges  in  a  manner  to  prevent  effective  closure  of  the  valve. 
In  the  valvular  disease  following  acute  endocarditis  the  shrivelled 
and  often  calcified  remains  of  old  vegetations  may  be  found  on  the 
auricular  surface  of  the  valve  along  the  line  of  maximum  contact. 
When  these  old  vegetations  are  numerous  the  mitral  ring  is  usu- 
ally fibrous  and  contracted,  leading  to  a  condition  of  stenosis  as 
well  as  regurgitation  (Fig.  34).  Very  commonly,  also,  the  ten- 
dinous cords  are  found  more  or  less  matted  together,  stiffened,  and 
shortened,  so  as  to  still  further  interfere  with  perfect  action  of  the 
valve.  The  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
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the  old  vegetations,  but  may  atfect  the  valve-ensps,  the  (.-honJii' 
teiidiiuc,  or  even  the  mural  endocardium  in  the  nei^dd)ourhoud. 
In  fact,  the  deposit  of  lime-salts  may  in  some  instances   he  so 


Fig.  34. — Shows  Condition  of  Mitkal  Valve,  causing  Keguroitation  and 
Obstkuction.    Left  Aukiole  has  been  dissected  awav. 

extensive  as  to  convert  the  entire  valvular  apparatus  into  a  firm 
calcareous  mass,  having  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  original 
structure. 

The  local  changes  in  the  endocardium,  however,  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  morbid  changes  found  in  a  case  of  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency. The  changes  in  the  circulation,  and  the  effect  on  the 
heart-wall  and  on  the  other  organs  of  the  body  that  were  consid- 
ered in  a  general  way  under  chronic  endocarditis,  take  place  here 
and  require  description.  Whenever  mitral  regurgitation  occurs  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  is  forced  back  during 
systole  into  the  left  auricle,  which  at  the  same  time  is  receiving 
the  normal  flow  of  blood  from  the  pulmonic  veins.  The  chamber 
is  consequently  surcharged,  and  as  the  two  streams  enter  it 
during  its  diastole  it  becomes  overdistended.  At  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  its  dilatation,  the  auricle  has  greater  work 
to  perform  in  emptying  itself  of  this  increased  amount  of 
IG 
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blooil.  and  in  nceordance  with  tlie  physiological  law  that  an 
organ  which  has  increased  work  to  do  will,  so  long  as  its  nutri- 
tion is  unimpaired,  manifest  increased  power  for  work,  the 
■walls  of  the  auricle  at  length  become  thicker  and  stronger.  In 
time,  therefore,  the  auricle  comes  to  be  botli  hypertrophied  and 
dihited. 

If  these  changes  in  the  circulation  come  on  slowly,  and  time 
is  afforded  for  compensatory  changes  in  the  heart  to  develop,  the 
nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle,  and  indeed  the  integrity  of  the  cir- 
culation, nuiy  suffer  no  serious  injury.  Furthermore,  if  the  auri- 
cle is  able  to  deliver  an  increased  volume  of  blood  to  the  ventricle, 
this  chamber  is  able  to  discharge  into  the  aorta,  in  spite  of  the 
regurgitation,  an  approximately  normal  amount  of  blood,  and  ade- 
quate arterial  circulation  is  maintained.  So  far,  then,  the  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  auricle  compensates  the  valvular  de- 
fect, which  may  consequently  exist  for  a  long  time  without  pro- 
ducing any  inconvenience. 

If,  however,  the  leakage  is  extreme,  or  if  it  becomes  so  with 
lapse  of  time  and  the  auricle  is  unable  to  completely  empty  itself, 
a  residue  remains,  which  interferes  with  the  inflow^  of  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  veins.  Thus  takes  place  an  accumulation  of  blood 
(passive  congestion)  which,  acting  as  increased  peripheral  resist- 
ance to  the  work  of  the  right  ventricle,  leads  to  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  this  chamber.  Moi'^over,  the  stasis  watliin  the 
lungs  induces  in  them  the  condition  known  as  brown  induration, 
in  which  the  connective-tissue  elements  are  increased,  the  veins 
engorged,  and  the  w'hole  organ  is  of  a  dark-browni  colour  in  conse- 
quence of  pigment  deposited  by  the  disintegrating  blood.  In  ad- 
vanced stages  there  may  also  be  pulmonary  cedema  and  hydro- 
thorax  from  transudation  of  serum  out  of  the  engorged  vessels. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  bronchial  congestion  in  consequence 
of  stasis  within  the  pulmonic  vessels. 

When  at  length  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  grows  ex- 
cessive, the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  finds  its  work  too  great,  and, 
yielding  to  the  strain,  permits  dilatation  to  supersede  hypertrophy. 
This  chamber  is  now  unable  to  fully  empty  its  contents,  stasis  wnthin 
it  grows,  and  at  length  causes  tricuspid  leakage  either  from  mus- 
cular incompetence  of  the  valve  or,  more  often,  from  great  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricle.   In  cases  of  long  standing  and  extreme  pressure 
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in  the  pnlmonarv  artery,  stretching  of  its  ostiuin   is  also  occa- 
sioned, and  leads  to  rehitive  puhnonary  incompetence. 

So  long  as  the  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle  are  capabU*  of 
coping  snccessfnlly  with  the  back  Avash  from  the  left  ventricle  tbe 
work  of  the  right  auricle  is  not  especially  increased.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  right  ventricle  begins  to  yield  to  the  strain,  par- 
ticularly when  it  becomes  dilated,  back  pressure  is  exerted  upon 
the  right  auricle  and  great  venous  system.  Veins  everywbere 
grow  more  or  less  turgescent,  and  tlie  internal  organs  display  the 
effects  of  engorgement.  The  liver  in  particular  beeonies  eidarged 
and  in  time  indurated,  and  on  section  shows  the  ix'cidiar  mottling 
that  has  given  to  the  organ  in  this  eondition  the  name  of  nutmeg- 
liver. 

In  the  stomach  and  intestines  passive  congestion  leads  to 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucosa,  and  in  the  kidneys  to  cyanotic  in- 
duration or  even  chronic  nephritis.  Xone  of  the  internal  viscera 
escape,  while  the  veins  share  in  the  distending  effects  of  stasis 
and  become  relatively  larger  than  the  arteries.  Back  pressure 
creeps  downward  into  the  vessels  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  as 
circulation  grows  still  more  sluggish  serous  transudation  finally 
makes  its  appearance.  Commencing  in  the  feet,  dropsy  gradually 
extends  upward,  invades  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  walls  of  its 
contained  viscera,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  serous  cavities  within 
the  chest,  and  finally  the  lungs  (Fig.  35).  Thus  far  we  have  con- 
sidered the  secondary  effects  that  are  produced  behind  the  seat  of 
the  original  lesion.  There  are,  in  addition,  certain  effects  of  mitral 
regurgitation  in  front  of  the  lesion.  These  are  the  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  found  in  cases  of  free  and  un- 
combined  mitral  insufficiency.  This  enlargement  seems  rather  re- 
markable at  first  thought,  since  one  would  naturally  think  the 
chamber  ought  to  be  smaller  rather  than  larger  in  size.  At  one 
time  this  condition  of  hypertrophic  dilatation  was  exjdained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  in  consequence  of  venous  and  capillaiy  stasis 
blood-pressure  was  increased  in  the  arterial  system,  and  that  hence 
there  was  augmented  intraventricular  pressure  which  resulted  in 
dilatation,  with  increased  demand  for  work  which  led  to  hyper- 
trophy. 

This  theory  is  now  knowm  to  be  incorrect,  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  following :  Owing  to  the  abnormal  volume  of  blood 
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contained  h\  the  left  auricle  at  the  close  of  its  diastole,  this 
chamber,  ^vllich  has  become  hvpertrophied,  discharges  with  great 
force  an   unnatnral   amount   of  blood   into  the   ventricle.      This 


Cyanosis  of  face 


Cyanosis,  and  clubbing 
of  fingers 


Congestion   and   a?(k'ma 
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Engorgement   of    portal 
system 


Congestion  and   oedema 
of  lower  limbs. 


Fig.  35. — Diagram  showing  Effects  on  the  Circilation  uf  a  Mitral  Leak. 
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cavity  is  in  a  state  of  diastok'  wImii  it  rivcivcs  this  innisli,  and, 
being  relaxed,  becomes  after  a  time  dilated.  At  the  saiiio  time 
it  is  forced  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of  blo(»d,  which  it  can  oidy 
do  by  undergoing  hypertrophy,  and  thus  at  last  this  ventricle 
comes  in  its  turn  to  feel  the  secondary  effects  oi  tlie  circulatory 
disturbance. 

In  time,  moreover,  when  stasis  has  become  everywhere  appar- 
ent, the  left  ventricle  undergoes  still  further  <lihitation,  for  whi«-h 
it  has  become  prepared  by  certain  stnu-turnl  changes  within  its 
myocardium.  Its  myocardium  is  flabby  and  of  a  brown  instead 
of  the  normal  beefy  red  colour,  while  its  fibres  are  found  micro- 
scopically to  be  reduced  in  size  and  to  contain  graiuiles  of  brown 
pigment,  especially  near  the  nucleus.  This  increased  dilatation  of 
the  ventricle  at  this  time  is  explained  by  some  as  due  to  the  high 
blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system  secondary  to  stasis  in  the 
veins,  which  abnormal  arterial  blood-pressure  interferes  with  the 
easy  emptying  of  the  ventricle.  This  is  a  defective  explanation, 
however,  since  physiologically  the  abnormal  blood-pressure  in  the 
venous  system  leads  to  lowered  instead  of  heightened  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  arteries.  The  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  now 
due  to  the  weakness  of  its  own  wall,  which  does  not  permit  it  to 
completely  empty  its  cavity  with  each  systole.  Thus  is  estab- 
lished a  residue  which  augments  the  amount  of  blood  receiv('(l 
from  the  auricle  with  the  next  diastole,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
wall  is  powerless  to  withstand  the  dilating  force  of  this  stream 
that  pours  into  it.  Thus  is  at  length  set  up  a  vicious  circle  in 
consequence  of  whicli  the  effect  of  the  origiiial  valvular  incom- 
petence intensifies  the  regurgitation. 

The  typical  heart,  then,  of  mitral  insutticiency  is  enlarged. 
The  enlargement  is  mostly  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  organ 
has  in  conseqiTcnce  a  rounded  apex.  The  tricuspid  orifice,  and 
often  the  pulmonary,  is  found  to  be  wider  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  is  mod- 
erately and  the  left  auricle  greatly  enlarge.l.  wliilc  the  mitral 
valve  shows  the  structural  changes  already  described,  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble. 

Etiology. — What  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  causa- 
tion of  chronic  endocarditis  applies  equally  to  mitral  insufficiency, 
since  this  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  affection.    I  shall 
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tliorofore  onlv  ;uKl  a  tVw  i>(Mun-al  considerations  bearing  on  the 
localization  of  the  tU'i'oriiiinii-  process  at  the  mitral  orifice. 

Incompetence  of  the  left  auricnlo-ventricular  valve  is  a  very 
frequent  cardiac  aifection — is  indeed  the  most  frequent  of  all 
\alvular  defects.  This  is  particularly  tiie  case  in  children  and 
young  adults,  forming  in  this  period  of  life  the  counter])art  in 
point  of  frequency  of  the  sclerotic  changes  at  the  aortic  oriiice  in 
persons,  chiefly  men,  past  middle  age.  The  influence  of  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  gcMicration  of  uiitral  n^ciivgitation  lies  doubtless, 
not  in  the  fact  of  the  age,  per  se,  but  in  the  prevalence  in  the 
young  of  those  diseases,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  chorea,  and 
the  exanthemata,  which  set  up  endocarditis.  The  greater  liability 
of  the  mitral  than  of  the  aortic  valves  to  suffer  from  endocardial 
intiammation  in  the  earlier  decades  of  life  is  probably  owing  to 
their  being  exposed  to  relatively  greater  strain,  which  their  more 
delicate  structtire  fits  them  less  well  to  endure. 

As  regards  sex^  it  is  generally  stated  that  mitral  regurgita- 
tion is  more  frequent  among  males  than  females,  but  in  analyzing 
my  case-records  I  find  no  predominance  of  either  sex.  After 
throwing  out  all  cases  that  from  the  history,  age,  or  symptoms 
cannot  be  safely  considered  as  organic,  there  remain  126  cases  in 
wliich  regurgitation  was  due  to  structural  alteration  of  the  valves. 
These  were  divided  eqtially  between  the  two  sexes.  Classifying 
these  12G  cases  according  to  decades,  there  were  6  boys  and  6  girls 
between  one  and  ten  years  of  age,  12  males  and  16  females  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty,  18  of  each  sex  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
14  each  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  15  males  and  7  females 
over  forty.  Examined  with  reference  to  rhetimatism  and  other 
diseases,  it  ^^■as  found  that  82  males  and  28  females  gave  a  history 
of  rheumatism  alone,  4  males  and  6  females  of  scarlatina  alone, 
5  males  and  4  females  of  measles  alone,  1  female  of  chorea  alone, 
while  of  more  than  one  disease  1  male  and  3  females  had  had 
rheumatism  and  scarlatina,  4  each  had  had  rheumatism  and  mea- 
sles, and  4  each  i'h(Muiuitism,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  2  males  and 
5  females  scarlatina  and  measles,  2  females  measles  and  pertussis, 
and  1  female  all  four  diseases,  2  males  and  5  females  chorea,  in 
combination  with  some  of  the  other  diseases  mentioned.  Two 
males  gave  a  history  of  venereal  disease.  Of  the  remaining  cases, 
in  which  no  definite  history  of  previous  disease  could  be  elicited. 
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the  organic  nature  of  the  lesion  was  rendered  prol)al)h»  either  by 
the  existence  of  arteriosclerosis  or  by  the  youthful  age  of  the  pa-  • 
ticnt  and  the  absence  of  ameniia  or  otlier  factors  pointing  fo  a  rela- 
tive mitral  insuthciency. 

Symptoms. — The  presence  or  absence  of  distinctively  cardiac 
syniptonis  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  leak  and  of  tlic  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy  that  has  been  established.  Consc(|uently 
we  have  to  distinguish  cases  in  which  subjective  manifestations 
of  circulatory  disturbance  are  wanting  from  those  in  which  there 
is  more  or  less  evidence  of  cardiac  inadecjuacy.  In  ihc  former 
class  such  symptoms  as  are  complained  of  are  probably  referable 
indirectly  to  the  valvular  defect,  but  are  nevertheless  such  as  we 
encounter  in  persons  without  disease  of  the  heart.  In  some  in- 
stances they  direct  the  experienced  physician's  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  mitral  disease,  wdiile  in  others  they  seem  to  point 
rather  to  disorders  of  other  organs,  and  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
eurjiitation  is  accidental.  In  such  cases  the  individual  first  learns 
of  his  malady  on  applying  for  life  insurance,  or  ujion  subjecting 
himself  to  physical  examination  preparatory  to  athletic  training,  or 
upon  consulting  his  physican  for  some  trifling  ailment.  The  (lam- 
age  to  the  valve  is  slight  and  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  perfect. 
It  would  in  some  instances  be  better  for  such  persons  not  to  be 
informed  of  their  defect,  since  although  they  are  able  to  endure 
o-ames  of  skill  and  considerable  exertion,  as  tennis,  without  con- 
scious  symptoms,  they  are  likely  after  learning  of  their  lesion,  par- 
ticularly if  of  a  nervous,  excitable  temperament,  to  be  alarmed 
by  palpitation,  which  prior  to  their  knowledge  did  not  attract 
their  attention. 

In  other  instances  regurgitation  is  free,  yet  there  is  a  truly  re- 
markable absence  of  subjective  consciousness  of  its  existence. 
This  is  generally  due  to  the  completeness  of  the  compensatory 
hypertrophy  on  the  part  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  left  auricle. 
Yet  I  have  known  individuals  of  a  not  very  impressionable  tem- 
perament who,  in  spite  of  rather  inadequate  compensation,  were 
unconscious  of  symptoms  referable  directly  to  their  mitral  di.s- 
ease.  Some  excitable  neurotic  persons,  like  those  first  alluded  to, 
consult  physicians  for  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  tract, 
or  nervous  system,  rather  than  to  the  heart  itself.  These  are 
anorexia,  or  discomfort  after  food,  constipation,  or  an  irregular 
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state  of  the  bowels,  distressing  pr^ecordial  pains,  which  either  set 
up  or  are  accompanied  by  palpitation,  and  which  greatly  alarm  the 
patient  and  friends.  In  a  mnltitude  of  such  cases  there  is  no 
objective  evidence  of  loss  of  compensation,  and  the  patients  are 
able  to  enjoy  outdoor  sports  or  to  participate  in  feats  of  endurance 
without  subjective  symptoms. 

Again,  cases  occur  in  which  the  only  symptoms  are  such  as  are 
usually  classed  under  the  head  of  lithtcmia,  or  the  irregular  mani- 
festations of  gout,  and  occurring  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits, 
are  removed  by  regular  outdoor  exercise. 

In  other  cases  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  they  appear  to  have 
an  unstable  nervous  system,  and  their  symptoms  in  nowise  differ 
from  those  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  category  whose  hearts 
are  healthy.  In  all  such  the  valvular  lesion  does  not  appear  to  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  manifestations,  and  yet  it  may  well 
be  that  these  can  be  referred  to  defective  nutrition  and  elimination 
in  consequence  of  the  circulatory  disturbance. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  females  with  organic  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency to  present  evidence  of  simj)le  secondary  ansemia  or  of  chlo- 
rosis without  symptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy.  If  in  such  cases 
there  is  shortness  of  breath  upon  unusual  exertion,  it  is  no  greater 
than  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  blood-state.  I  recall  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  instance  of  this  kind.  In 
March,  1901,  a  young  married  lady  of  twenty-four  sought  my 
opinion  because  of  "  a  grating  sound  in  the  heart,"  which  first 
attracted  her  notice  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  which 
still  annoyed  her  at  times  of  unwonted  physical  effort,  as  during 
rapid  walking.  Aside  from  this  symptom,  there  was  nothing  that 
made  her  conscious  of  her  heart.  She  admitted  getting  a  little  out 
of  breath,  but  this  was  so  slight  she  had  not  given  it  any  attention. 
Both  her  parents  had  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  seven  in  all,  none  had  shown  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. She  had  had  pneimionia  when  but  a  year  old,  scarlatina  at 
eight,  measles  and  pertussis  in  childhood,  but  never  rheumatism, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  she 
had  considered  herself  well,  being  able  to  romp  and  play  like  other 
children  without  trouble.  With  exception  of  the  "  grating  sound  " 
mentioned,  her  pregnancy  and  confinement  had  been  uneventful, 
and  she  could  not  recall  having  suffered  from  more  dyspnoea  than 
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do  other  women  towards  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  She  had 
nursed  her  baby  for  nine  months,  and  during  that  period  lost  21) 
pounds,  of  which  seven  had  been  regained  in  the  seven  months  fol- 
lowing the  weaning  of  her  infant.  Iler  appetite  was  poor,  bowels 
were  irregular,  and  she  was  a\)t  to  suffer  from  sour  stomach  and 
eructations.  The  menses  were  regular  but  scanty.  Hands  and  feet 
were  generally  cold,  and  she  said  she  had  grown  nervous,  being 
easily  excited.  Pain  of  any  kind  was  trifling,  forming  a  marked 
contrast  to  most  of  the  cases  I  encounter. 

In  all  this  history  and  description  of  symptoms  there  was 
nothing  to  point  to  the  heart  outside  of  her  declaration  that  she 
sometimes  heard  a  queer  sound,  Mliicli  she  wanted  to  learn  the 
meaning  of.  The  pulse  w-as  85,  equal,  regular,  but  too  small  and 
weak.  The  broad,'  strong  apex-beat  was  in  the  normal  situation, 
and  no  increase  of  either  superficial  or  deep  cardiac  dulness  could 
be  made  out.  However,  the  first  sound  was  partly  obscured  by  a 
loud,  rasping  murmur  that  was  audible  throughout  the  cardiac 
area  and  transmitted  around  the  left  side  to  the  lower  angle  of 
the  scapula.  The  pulmonary  second  sound  was  accentuated,  and 
in  the  dorsal  decubitus  a  softer  blowing  systolic  murmur  could 
be  heard  in  the  pulmonary  area.  Thinking  this  last  might  be  a 
chlorotic  murmur,  I  had  the  blood  examined,  and  found  that  the 
haemoglobin  was  reduced  to  05  per  cent,  red  and  white  cells  being 
normal  in  number. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  rheumatic  history  and  despite 
chlorosis,  there  seemed  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  mitral  regurgitation  of  endocarditic  origin,  but  as  compensation 
was  preserved,  the  patient  was  reassured  as  to  the  harmlessness  of 
the  sound  she  had  noticed.  In  fact,  she  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  more  serious  conditions  were  the  blood-state  and  loss  of 
weight,  which  in  the  light  of  her  family  history  certainly  required 
attention.  She  was  given  a  little  strychnine  and  a  few  drops  of 
digitalis  to  improve  the  strength  of  her  pulse,  but  main  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  the  matter  of  nutrition.  Milk,  raw  eggs,  and 
fresh  air  were  insisted  upon.  The  patient  obeyed  instructions  to 
the  letter,  and  soon  was  disposing  admirably  of  two  quarts  of  milk 
and  ten  raw  eggs  daily  in  addition  to  three  good  meals.  Her  colour, 
weight,  and  general  condition  improved  steadily,  until  at  the  end 
of  two  months  she  looked  the  picture  of  health.     Xevertheless,  the 
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nuininu-  persisted,  and  once  in  a  while  she  heard  that  same  endo- 
cardial sound.  It  no  longer  worried  her,  however,  and  she  never 
complained  of  any  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  or  dis- 
ordered circulation. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  mitral 
regurgitation  was  responsible  for  her  condition.  I  believe  the 
leak  was  so  slight  that  it  did  not  materially  affect  the  chylopoietic 
and  blood-making  organs,  but  that  the  state  of  her  general  health 
was  attributable  to  her  child-bearing  and  lactation,  which  in  a 
woman  with  hereditary  predisposition  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
proved  too  great  a  draught  on  her  vitality.  Had  she  been  allowed 
to  go  on  in  her  reduced  condition  she  would  in  time  have  devel- 
oped symptoms  either  of  cardiac  inadequacy  or  of  tuberculosis. 
As  it  is,  she  is  now  likely  to  remain  free  from  symptoms  of  valvu- 
lar disease  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  have  notes  of  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  because  of  a 
mitral  regurgitant  murmur  and  not  very  severe  symptoms  of  car- 
diac strain,  was  ordered  to  bed  by  his  physician,  and  there  re- 
mained for  two  years.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency sure  enough,  but  his  prolonged  rest  had  established  perfect 
compensation,  the  heart  being  not  demonstrably  enlarged  and  the 
liver  of  normal  size.  Yet  he  declared  he  could  not  get  up  or  stand, 
much  less  walk.  I  compelled  him  to  get  on  to  his  legs,  and  little 
by  little  to  walk  about,  with  the  result  that  he  found  he  could 
exercise  without  harm  or  symptoms  of  heart-weakness.  He  was 
easily  frightened  about  himself  for  two  or  three  years,  but  did  not 
manifest  dyspncea  or  other  cardiac  symptoms  even  when  riding  his 
wheel  over  hilly  and  sandy  roads.  The  last  time  he  was  seen  by 
me,  now  several  years  ago,  he  was  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
young  men  who,  like  him,  are  school-teachers.  At  the  most  he 
had  to  be  careful  of  his  stomach  and  guard  against  constipation. 

A  medical  student,  aged  thirty-four,  sought  medical  opinion 
on  account  of  attacks  of  palpitation.  In  childhood  he  had  measles, 
pertussis,  and  chicken-pox,  and  dimly  recalled  having  had  a 
swollen  knee  when  five  years  old.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  was  so 
puny  and  frail  that  he  was  given  cod-liver  oil  and  kept  in  the 
house  during  the  winter,  but  after  fourteen  took  a  start  and  be- 
came rugged.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  had  gonorrhciea ;  had  used 
tobacco  from  the  age  of  seventeen.     In  1803,  1804,  and  1895  he 
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played  football  a  good  deal,  and  again  two  years  ago,  1898,  with- 
out any  distress  connected  with  his  heart,  excepting  on  one  occa- 
sion when,  after  having  drunk  a  number  of  glasses  of  beer,  he 
played  in  a  very  rough  game.  lie  then  noticed  considerable  short- 
ness of  breath  and  several  times  had  to  drop  out  ami  lie  down  on 
the  grass,  because  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  getting  breath. 
He  attributed  his  dyspnani  to  the  fact  of  having  attempted  to  play 
on  a  full  stomach.  About  a  month  later  he  began  to  notice  his 
palpitations.  He  now  does  not  notice  dyspnoea  except  on  rnnuing 
upstairs,  and  then  no  more  than  he  thinks  anybody  would  who 
was  soft  and  out  of  training.  In  spring  of  11>00  he  consulted  me, 
but  nothing  positive  was  discovered  to  explain  his  palpitations, 
and  he  was  advised  to  give  up  his  tobacco.  This  he  did,  and  his 
palpitations  disappeared.  Upon  attempting  to  smoke  again  a  few 
months  subsequently  his  symptoms  returned  and  he  again  aban- 
doned his  smoking  permanently,  but  his  palpitations  still  con- 
tinued. 

Examination  of  his  urine  two  years  ago  showed  it  to  be  nor- 
mal. Last  spring  he  observed  for  the  first  time  that  a  prolonged 
and  severe  attack  of  palpita- 
tion w^as  followed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  large  amount  of  pale 
urine.  His  digestion  is  not 
good,  he  thinks,  there  being  a 
"  rumbling  and  roaring "  in 
the  bowels,  some  eructations, 
and  occasionally  heart-burn. 
Sometimes  his  flatulence  is 
followed  by  (liarrhcea,  but  or- 
dinarily his  bowels  are  regu- 
lar. His  sleep  is  good  and  his 
habits  are  now  excellent. 

The  pulse  varies  much  in 
its  irregularity,  being  steady 
for  tw^enty  or  thirty  seconds, 
and  then  intermitting  every 
few  beats ;  it  is  equal,  of  good  volume,  and  of  nornuil  rate.  There 
is  no  perceptible  cardiac  impulse  except  when  the  heart  g'ives  a 
more  than  usuallv  viiijorous  contraction. 


Mitral  Insifficiency. 


x\bsolute  duluess  is  nor- 
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laal.  but  relative  diihiess  measures  14  iuclies  to  right  of  the  sternum 
and  4^  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  in  the  third  interspace  (Fig. 
36).  The  sounds  are  distinct,  but  the  jjulmonic  second  markedly 
accentuated.  At  the  apex  and  round  about  the  nipple  there  is  a 
faint,  soft  systolic  murmur,  -which  is  heard  distinctly  only  when 
the  heart  makes  a  strong  contraction  after  an  intermission.  In 
the  fifth  intersi)ace,  within  the  left  nipple-line,  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  very  short  presystolic  uiuruiur.  The  systolic  murmur 
is  increased  somewhat  in  the  recumbent  position. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  mitral  leak,  but  it 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  is  of  rheumatic  origin  or  resulted 
from  a  degree  of  cardiac  overstrain  during  that  game  of  football, 
and  from  which  the  heart  has  not  recovered. 

The  effect  of  tobacco  and  emotional  excitement  on  this  patient 
is  interesting.  After  having  both  smoked  and  chewed  for  seven- 
teen years  he  has  at  length  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  use, 
because  it  now  invariably  induces  an  attack  of  palpitation,  which 
is  described  as  a  "  fluttering."  He  notices  also  that  the  excitement 
attending  a  quiz  or  examination  in  class  will  set  his  heart  to  flut- 
tering. Also  an  attack  is  pretty  sure  to  come  on  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  a  meal,  whereas  if  he  misses  a  meal  the  palpita- 
tion does  not  occur  until  the  usual  length  of  time  has  elapsed  after 
the  next  meal.  This  individual  is  highly  nervous,  not  being  able 
to  keep  still,  continually  moving  a  hand  or  foot.  It  is  this  insta- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  that  accounts  for  the  readiness  with 
which  his  heart  responds  to  stimuli  that  do  not  disturb  cardiac 
action  in  most  individuals. 

In  contrast  thereto  is  the  patient's  statement  that  even  vigor- 
ous effort  does  not  produce  palpitation  and  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  breathlessness.  Lastly,  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  habitually 
intermittent  action  of  his  heart  when  he  is  at  rest. 

The  treatment  advised  was  a  blue  pill  once  in  two  weeks,  to  be 
followed  by  a  dose  of  salts  next  morning,  tincture  of  fat-free  digi- 
talis in  5-drop  doses,  and  ^^  of  strychnine  thrice  daily,  the  avoid- 
ance of  immoderate  ph^'sical  effort,  and  a  dietary  rich  in  proteids 
and  containing  a  restricted  amount  of  carbohydrates. 

Intense  cardiac  pain  of  the  kind  to  merit  the  term  angina 
pectoris  is  rare  in  mitral  regurgitation,  particularly  in  the  young, 
or  when  of  endocarditic  origin.     In  some,  however,  there  are  neu- 
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ralc'ic  pains  above  the  pra'cordium,  wliicli.  l»v  reason  of  an  asso- 
ciated sense  of  oppression,   may  be  called   not    inaptly   aiiginuid 
pains.     The  pain  most  freqnently  complained  of  by  these  patients 
is  a  left  inframammary  neuralgia,  which  is  variously  described, 
as  if  a  knife  were  being  thrust  through  the  heart,  or  as  if  the  ])ain 
would  take  the  breath  away,  or  as  if  the  heart  were  being  clutched 
or  twitched  or  screwed  together.     Thjs  pain  is  ai)t  t(»  ajuu-ar  sud- 
denly, to  be  sharp  and  lancinating,  to  last  a  few  seconds,  and  recur 
after  varying  intervals,  to  be  confined  to  the  pra-cordia,  or  to  radi- 
ate around  the  back,  down  into  the  hypochondrium,  u])  into  the 
neck,  or  even  into  the  left  arm.     Occasionally  tlie  cutting  pain 
subsides,  leaving  a  feeling  of  soreness  behind.     This  heart-i)ain,  as 
it  is  called,  is  not  angina  pectoris,  but  a  true  intercostal  neuralgia, 
and  is  very  apt  to  be  associated  with  palpitations.    For  this  reason 
the  patients  are  all  the  more  convinced  that  the  pain  is  in  the 
heart  itself.      I   have  known  strong  men,   and  even  physicians, 
dreadfully  alarmed  by  such  an  attack.     Its  association  with  cer- 
tain tender  areas  pointed  out  by  Head  indicate  its  origin  in  dis- 
orders of  indigestion,  and  hence  its  frequent  occurrence  in  patients 
with  mitral  disease.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is 
at  all  peculiar  to  this  class  of  cardiopaths. 

iSI^ot  long  ago  I  Avas  consulted  by  a  wonum  of  thirty-six  on  ac- 
count of  a  sharp  pain  in  the  left  side  near  the  heart.  She  gave  a 
history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  eighteen  years  before,  at 
which  time  she  was  ill  two  or  three  months.  She  remembered 
having  had  scarlatina  in  childhood,  followed  by  dropsy  for  an  in- 
definite period.  She  had  had  two  attacks  of  measles,  once  in 
childhood,  and  again  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Thirteen  year^  prior 
to  my  examination  she  had  suft'ered  from  la  grippe.  She  had  been 
married  sixteen  years,  given  birth  to  one  child,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  a  hard-working,  active  woman.  Her  chief  com- 
plaint was  a  sharp  pain  about  the  heart,  and  yet  in  response  to 
query  concerning  shortness  of  breath  said  that  when  she  ran  up- 
stairs, as  was  her  wont  in  order  to  get  up  quickly,  she  was  so  out 
of  breath  that  she  had  to  sit  down  to  recover  breath.  At  such 
times  she  also  became  blue.  Upon  rising  suddenly  she  felt  dizzy, 
her  hands  and  feet  swelled  sometimes,  was  annoyed  by  gas  m  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  had  a  poor  appetite.  Bowel  movements 
and   menses   were   regular,   though   the   last    were   scanty.      She 
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sometimes  heard  a  graTiiii;  ii(»is(»  tliat  seemed  to  come  from  the 
heart. 

Her  pulse,  while  sitting,  Avas  80,  small,  weak,  and  regular. 
The  apex-beat  in  the  lifth  left  interspace,  nipple-line,  was  weak, 
but  without  thrill.  Absolute  cardiac  dulness  was  normal,  but  rela- 
tive dulness  extended  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  below,  4  inches 
to  the  left  of  niidsternum,  not  increased  to  right  (Fig.  37).     The 

first  sound  at  the  apex  was 
feeble,  being  partially  ob- 
scured by  a  murmur  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feeble  second  tone, 
while  the  pulmonic  second  was 
distinctly  accentuated.  All 
over  the  cardiac  area  was  a 
loud,  sawing  murmur  of  sys- 
tolic rhythm,  most  distinct  at 
the  apex,  and  transmitted 
around  the  left  side  to  the 
back.  The  liver  was  barely 
palpable,  yet  tender  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  gall-bladder,  but  in 
other  respects  the  abdomen 
w^as  negative.  The  condition 
was  plainly  a  mitral  regurgi- 
tation of  rheumatic  origin, 
with  imperfect  compensation  because  of  the  daily  strain  to  which 
the  heart  was  subjected. 

This  case  is  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  although  the 
patient  admitted  dyspna^a  and  cyanosis  upon  unusual  physical 
effort,  she  was  yet  chiefly  disturbed  by  the  precordial  pain.  This 
was  undoubtedly  an  intercostal  neuralgia  that  was  in  reality  due 
to  her  gastric  and  intestinal  fermentation  and  only  indirectly  to 
the  valvular  lesion. 

The  only  symptom  of  which  one  of  my  male  patients  com- 
plains is  an  intermittent  pulse  that  annoys  him  whenever  he 
breaks  away  from  his  strict  diet  or  confines  himself  too  closely 
to  his  office.  He  is  always  benefited  by  outdoor  exercise,  particu- 
larly fishing,  and  declares  he  has  no  shortness  of  breath  and  no 
uncomfortable  palpitation  unless  his  exercise  is  too  violent.     An- 


FiG.  37. — Apex-beat  ajmu  Kelative  Dul- 
ness, Case  of  Mitral  Reguegitation 
(p.  229). 
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other  patient,  who  has  pronminced  yet  ])crfeetly  compensated 
mitral  regurgitation,  is  able  to  endure  any  form  of  exercise,  even 
running,  without  any  other  symptom  than  a  rapid,  strong  heart- 
action ;  while  still  a  third  bears  without  any  a})parently  injurious 
effect  broadsword  practice  and  sparring. 

Between  such  cases  as  these  and  those  in  the  last  stages  of 
cardiac  incompetence  there  are  all  grades  of  sutferers.  In  what 
may  be  called  an  intermediate  stage — that  is,  when  compensation 
is  no  longer  complete — tlie  symptom  most  commonly  experienced 
is  dyspnoea.  Some  patients  do  not  notice  tliis  breathlessness  dur- 
ing ordinary  walking,  but  only  when  they  hurry  or  ascend  stairs 
rapidly.  Even  then  they  sometimes  say  in  response  to  queries 
concerning  their  ability  to  endure  exercise,  they  do  not  think  they 
get  any  more  out  of  breath  than  does  anybody  in  hurrying  u])- 
stairs.  The  fact  is,  such  persons  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
breathlessness,  even  for  years  perhaps,  that  tiiey  do  not  attach 
any  importance  to  it,  and  do  not  consider  it  a  symptom  of  heart- 
weakness.  Indeed,  so  long  as  dyspnoea  is  not  more  pronounced, 
the  mitral  lesion  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of  fair  thttugli  not 
perfect  compensation. 

In  this  intermediate  stage  there  is  a  degree  of  chronic  ])iihno- 
nary  congestion  which  renders  these  patients  particularly  liable 
to  coughs  and  colds.  These  may  be  transient  and  troublesome  only 
during  damp,  cold  Aveather,  disappearing  altogether  in  summer, 
but  in  not  a  few^  cases  there  is  a  very  obstinate  chronic  bronchitis. 
When  this  last  is  present,  it  possesses  no  })cculiar  features  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  so  often  observed 
in  persons  without  valvular  disease.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
however,  that  a  persistent  and  frequent  cough  is  very  apt  to  inten- 
sify the  already  existing  dyspnoea  by  reason  of  the  strain  it  puts 
upon  the  right  ventricle.  Consequently,  whenever  eougli  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  case  of  mitral  regurgitation  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  no  importance  and  likely  to  "  wear  off."  It  may 
gradually  wear  away  if  the  season  is  propitious,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  run  on  into  a  chronic  condition.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  in  these  mitral  patients  cough  may  be  attended 
by  blood-spitting  from  rupture  of  a  congested  capillary  in  the 
bronchial  mucosa,  and  is  not  at  all  significant  of  tuberculosis.  Oc- 
casionally cough  is  induced  by  unusual  exertion  or  excitement,  and 
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is,  of  course,  due  to  the  irritation  of  excessive  pulmonary  hvper- 
annia.  In  two  instances  coming  under  my  notice  it  was  attended 
by  a  profuse  serous  frothy  expectoration  that  betokened  acute 
oedema  of  the  lungs.  In  both  these  cases  the  attack  subsided  with- 
out treatment  after  the  patients  had  betaken  themselves  to  absolute 
physical  repose.  Such  attacks  are  not  without  danger,  and  often 
necessitate  energetic  treatment. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  the  occurrence  of  haemop- 
tysis in  mitral  regurgitation.  In  ]\rarch,  1901,  a  tall,  slender 
girl  of  nine  was  brought  to  me  by  her  parents,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm  because  of  her  having  spit  up  a  little  blood  a  few 
days  previously.  One  of  the  child's  maternal  uncles  was  in  Colo- 
rado on  account  of  his  lungs,  and  consequently  it  was  feared  the 
little  patient  might  be  developing  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It 
was  ascertained  that  there  had  been  no  antecedent  cough,  but  that 
the  haemoptysis,  which  had  occurred  more  than  once,  had  followed 
upon  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  running.  There  was  a 
history  of  measles,  but  not  of  scarlet  fever  and  not  of  rheumatism, 
although  the  child  had  in  earlier  years  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
pains  in  her  legs,  and  been  wont  to  cry  out  in  her  sleep  from  night 
terrors.  Upon  examination  I  readily  discovered  a  loud,  blowing 
systolic  apex-murmur  that  was  propagated  to  the  back.  The  heart 
was  unmistakably  enlarged  and  the  liver  was  palpable.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  findings  and  in  the  light  of  the  history  I  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  the  case  one  of  mitral  regurgitation,  prob- 
ably of  rheumatic  origin,  and  also  in  explaining  to  the  parents 
that  the  symptom  causing  their  alarm  did  not  denote  tuberculosis. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  lungs 
brought  on  by  a  degree  of  physical  effort  that  w-as  too  much  for 
her  damaged  heart.  It  may  be  added  that  the  knowledge  of  their 
child's  valvular  lesion  did  not  serve  to  allay  their  apprehension. 
This  case  also  illustrates  how  remarkably  unconscious  of  dyspnoea 
children  often  are  who  have  mitral  insufficiency,  for  this  child 
not  only  was  fond  of  running  and  playing  hard,  but  said  such 
sports  did  not  make  her  feel  bad  or  get  out  of  breath. 

In  cases  of  imperfect  compensation  there  are  likely  to  be  symp- 
toms of  stasis  within  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  of  the 
lungs.  Disorders  of  appetite  and  digestion  are  now  quite  com- 
mon.    Some  patients  lose  their  appetite  altogether,  or  if  they  feel 
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Iningrv  when  sittinc;  down  to  eat,  soon  tind  themselves  full  and 
uncomfortable,  not  because  of  having  taken  too  much,  but  on  ac-  - 
count  of  the  formation  of  gas  that  distends  the  stomach  and  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  repletion  with,  in  some  cases,  an  intensification  of 
the  already  existing  dyspnoea.  These  patients  declare  they  bloat  up 
after  meals,  and  often  complain  of  annoying  eructations.  The 
escaping  gas  is  either  tasteless  and  odourless  or  tastes  strongly  of 
some  of  the  ingesta.  Others  suffer  from  acid  indigestion,  pyrosis, 
burning  or  gnawing  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  colicky  pains,  etc. 
Some  patients  are  constipated  and  annoyed  by  flatulency,  while 
others  have  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  particularly  in  the  morning  be- 
fore breakfast.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  known  a  veritalile  l»u- 
limia,  which  it  seemed  to  me  might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
irritation  of  fatty  acids  and  gases.  It  is  not  unconnnon  for  these 
patients  to  be  tormented  by  thirst,  which,  compelling  them  to  drink 
largely  and  often  of  cold  water,  aggravates  their  trouble.  The  con- 
dition of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  responsible  for  these  symptoms  is 
not  peculiar  to  mitral  patients;  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  manifes- 
tations of  secondary  visceral  congestion  whicli  l)ring  the  patients  to 
the  physician.  The  digestive  defect  is  often  the  result  of  dietetic 
indiscretions,  yet  their  mitral  leak  predisposes  them  to  suffer  from 
errors  in  diet  which  would  not  affect  them  were  they  healthy. 

In  females  chronic  hypera^mia  of  the  pelvic  organs  is  shown  by 
leucorrha?a  and  menstrual  derangements.  In  some  menstruation 
is  profuse  and  irregular,  while  in  others  again  the  catamenia  are 
scanty  or  suppressed. 

Stasis  in  the  ha?morrhoidal  plexuses  may  lead  to  piles  and  con- 
sequent constipation.  Renal  congestion  is  shown  by  scanty,  light- 
coloured  urine,  rich  in  urates.  Albumin  and  casts  do  not  appear 
as  a  rule  until  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  valvular  disease,  when 
dropsy  has  come  on. 

Examination  of  the  liver  in  this  intermediate  stage  of  de- 
fective compensation  may  or  may  not  disclose  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  In  most  instances  hepatic  dulness  is  found  to  reach  a 
finaer's  breadth  or  so  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  ribs,  while 
the  lower  border  of  the  organ  feels  smooth,  rounded,  and  firm. 
Palpation  may  also  disclose  more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  organ, 
so  that  the  patient  winces  and  involuntarily  resists  further  pal- 
pation. If  the  congestion  has  affected  the  biliary  passages  and 
17 
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led  to  their  oatarrlial  ocelui^ion,  more  or  less  complete,  this  may  be 
shown  by  icterus.  As  a  rule  this  is  slight,  and  combined  with 
capillary  congestion  produces  a  muddy  hue  of  the  face. 

In  the  most  of  these  cases  of  partially  destroyed  compensation 
there  is  not  actual  cyanosis,  but  instead  the  lips  and  cheeks  present 
a  dark-red  colour  that  by  the  uninitiated  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  appearance  of  ruddy  health.  If  the  hands  and  arms  are 
inspected  their  suj)erficial  veins  are  seen  to  stand  forth  too  promi- 
nently, while  by  night  the  ankles  display,  if  not  actual  pitting,  at 
least  a  degree  of  puffiness  and  tension  which  is  but  a  little  way 
removed  from  oedema  and  betokens  marked  capillary  stasis. 

The  ])atients  now  find  their  breath  uncomfortably  short  on 
hun-v,  and  even  when  they  walk  leisurely  they  are  conscious  of 
slight  breathlessness.  In  addition,  they  notice  a  feeling  of  fulness 
or  tightness  in  the  heart-region,  wdiich  if  not  actually  painful  is 
very  akin  to  pain.  They  find  also  that  they  become  fatigued  more 
easily  than  formerly,  and  that  talking  requires  more  effort  than 
is  quite  comfortable,  while  if  they  converse  during  walking  they 
pant  noticeably.  Efforts  before  endured  without  conscious  effect 
now  throw  them  into  perspiration,  and  make  them  glad  to  sit  or 
perhaps  lie  down  and  rest.  Such  symptoms  constitute  the  earliest 
evidence  of  cardiac  inadequacy,  and  if  not  heeded  will  go  on  to 
symptoms  of  positive  loss  of  compensation. 

In  some  persons  in  this  stage  there  is  marked  tendency  to 
drowsiness  after  meals  or  w^henever  they  sit  quiet  and  strive  to  fix 
their  attention  on  a  speaker.  This  is  especially  noticeable  if  the 
atmosphere  is  close  and  hot.  Some  persons  find  the  heat  and 
closeness  produce  a  feeling  of  faintness  or  suffocation  which  neces- 
sitates their  seeking  the  open  air.  Sleep  is  heavy,  with  frightful 
dreams,  or  there  is  insomnia,  so  that  in  the  morning  the  patients 
are  intensely  weary  and  unrefreshed.  Headaches  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  this  stage,  and  for  the  most  part  are  dull  frontal  pains 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  luental  weariness  and  confusion. 

A  still  more  advanced  stage  of  lost  compensation  is  shown  by 
a  young  lady  with  free  mitral  regurgitation  and  adherent  peri- 
cardium whom  I  have  under  observation  at  this  present  writing. 
The  skin  along  the  shaft  of  each  tilua  can  be  indented  slightly  by 
firm  pressure ;  the  external  jugulars  stand  forth  as  large  as  my 
little  finger,  are  painful,  and  show  the  positive  venous  pulse  of 
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tricuspid  leakage;  the  waist  looks  and  tends  disproportionately 
large,  while  below  the  ribs  the  big  resisting  liver  extends  to  the 
level  of  the  imibiliciis,  causing  the  abdomen  at  its  n})j)er  zone  to 
stand  out  unnaturally;  the  veins  on  the  hands  and  arms  arc 
turgid,  while  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  faltering,  but  not  nnich 
accelerated,  seldom  reaching  100.  Examination  shows  a  ditrusi-il 
unsteady  impulse  throughout  the  pnecordium,  while  the  broad, 
rather  strong,  innnovably  fixed  apex-beat  is  in  the  sixth  inter- 
space, almost  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line;  absolute  cardiac 
dulness  is  so  enormously  increased  both  by  reason  of  dilatation 
and  the  retraction  of  the  lung-borders,  as  to  nearly  correspond 
with  relative  dulness.  All  over  the  left  chest  can  be  heard  an  in- 
tense systolic  murmur,  which  is  unmistakably  a  mitral  regurgitant 
one,  while  to  the  right  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  is  a 
somewhat  softer  systolic  bruit  that  is  probably  tricuspid.  The 
scanty  urine  contains  6  per  cent  of  albumin,  hyaline  and  granular 
casts,  while  menses  have  been  absent  for  the  last  six  months.  In 
the  way  of  subjective  symptoms  there  are  the  following:  Short- 
ness of  breath  when  walking  or  conversing,  an  occasional  short, 
dry  cough,  pain  in  the  distended  jugulars,  when  these  are  unusu- 
ally full,  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  tightness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  at  times  an  intense  uncontrollable  nervousness  and  restless- 
ness, but  almost  no  sense  of  digestive  discomfort,  and  the  appetite 
is  remarkably  good. 

This  patient's  first  breakdown  occurred  ten  years  ago,  and  has 
been  followed  by  two  or  three  others.  This  present  manifesta- 
tion of  ruptured  compensation  began  six  months  ago,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  was  so  bad  that  she  had  ascites,  dropsy  of  the  ankles, 
and  was  confined  to  her  apartment.  She  was  not  then  under  my 
care,  but  was  at  her  home  in  an  adjoining  State.  In  this  case 
there  are  to  me  two  features  of  particular  interest:  (1)  The  com- 
plication of  pericardial  adhesions,  which  utterly  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  by  which 
the  regurgitation  is  intensified,  and  (2)  the  absence  of  dropsy. 
although  the  tricuspid-valve  is  incompetent.  Compensation  is  de- 
stroyed, and  I  fear  irretrievably  so,  but  the  disturbance  of  circu- 
lation has  not  yet  reached  the  degree  nor  produced  the  distressing 
subjective  symptoms  sometimes  M'itnessed  in  cases  of  mitral  re- 
eurffitation. 
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When  in  this  disease  compensation  is  icholly  gone,  there  is  a 
marked  aggravation  of  all  the  objective  and  subjective  symptoms 
that  have  been  described.  There  are  now  evidences  of  extreme 
stasis.  Dropsy  is  generally  a  pronounced  feature,  and  in  many 
cases  dominates  the  scene.  Beginning  at  the  ankles,  it  creeps 
upward  until  it  involves  the  integument  of  the  trunk,  and  it  may 
be  of  the  uj^per  extremities.  There  is  also  in  this  stage  transuda- 
tion into  the  serous  cavities,  ascites,  hydrothorax,  and  pulmonary 
oedema.  This  condition  leads  to  orthopncea,  cough,  and  frothy  or 
even  bloody  sputum.  I  recall  a  female  who  in  this  condition  of 
hopeless  suffering  was  sitting  on  her  bed,  supporting  her  elbows  on 
her  knees  and  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  was  coughing  pure  blood. 
She  had  been  in  this  plight  for  days  and  had  abandoned  hope,  hav- 
ing been  told  by  more  than  one  doctor  that  her  condition  was  hope- 
less. Three  months  thereafter  she  was  walking  about  the  house 
free  from  oedema.  This  case  is  described  more  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  Treatment.  Another  female  patient  who  now  visits  my  office 
was,  four  years  ago,  so  dropsical  that  she  appeared  wat«r-logged, 
and  for  six  weeks  had  been  obliged  to  get  what  sleep  she  could  in 
an  easy  chair  and  resting  her  arms  on  a  table  in  front  of  her. 

When  stasis  reaches  such  an  extreme  degree  it  has  generally 
been  preceded  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  signs  of  rel- 
ative tricuspid  insufficiency.  This  condition  of  the  right  heart 
may  and  usually  does  ]U'ecede  the  dropsy,  but  oedema  presents  such 
differences  in  extent  and  time  of  appearance  that  something  more 
than  mere  stasis  is  required  for  its  production.  Accordingly,  it  is 
now  believed  that  serous  transudation  takes  place  when  the  capil- 
lary walls  become  abnormally  permeable  or  there  is  a  state  of 
hydrai'mia.  In  some  cases  dou.btless  the  kidneys  have  lost  their 
ability  to  eliminate  the  sodium  chloride  of  the  blood  the  same  as 
in  nephritis.  In  this  event  the  oedema  is  soft  and  pits  far  more 
easily  than  when  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  is 
the  chief  factor. 

In  some  cases  dropsy  becomes  so  excessive  that  tlie  skin  of  the 
legs  becomes  red  and  shining,  or  even  forms  blebs,  which,  bursting, 
permit  the  serum  to  ooze  forth,  and  thus  diminish  the  tension  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  Under  such  circumstances  the  nutrition  of 
the  integument  becomes  so  impaired  and  infection  is  so  easy  that 
a  simple  scratch  r>r  abrasion  may  set  uj)  inflammation. 
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In  this  stage  of  things  extreme  gastro-intestinal  congestion 
and  abdominal  distention  from  Huid  and  flatus  prevent  the  taking 
of  adequate  nourishment.  Cerebral  congestion  and  a-denia  j)ro- 
duce  headache,  insomnia,  or  somnolence,  an  unreasonable  fret- 
fulness  and  irritability,  or  a  low,  muttering  delirium.  The  jia- 
tient's  condition  is  now  one  of  indescribable  and  unendurable  suf- 
fering, so  that  physician  and  friends  alike  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
when,  after  weeks  or  months  of  such  hardsjii]»,  ch-ath  ends  the 
struggle. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  concerning  those  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation  which  are  either  complicated  by  chronic  nephritis 
or  are  secondary  to  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  consequent 
upon  the  Bright's  disease.  These  cases  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  class  just  considered.  There  is,  however,  an  ele- 
ment of  urirmia  in  these  cases  which  is  apt  to  modify  the  picture 
somewhat.  These  patients  are  apt  to  suffer  fiom  a  form  of  dysp- 
noea that  is  very  distressing  and  difficult  to  relieve  by  treatment. 
It  consists  of  sudden  paroxysms  or  intensifications  of  their  ha- 
bitual shortness  of  breath  \vhich  come  on  independently  of  exer- 
tion or  any  other  exciting  cause.  These  may  be  worse  at  night — 
are  so  generally,  but  are  not  necessarily  so,  for  I  have  known 
them  to  occur  by  day.  I'hey  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  of 
toxic  origin  or  to  be  partly  renal  and  partly  cardiac.  Headache 
and  nausea  are  also  likely  to  torment  the  patient,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  serous  membranes  are  not  uncommon.  Dropsy  is 
often  very  pronounced,  and  is  peculiarly  soft  and  rebellious  to 
treatment.  In  other  cases  pulmonary  and  cerebral  symptoms  pre- 
dominate. They  all  furnish  an  absolutely  unfavourable  prognosis 
on  account  of  the  associated  or  antecedent  kidney  lesion. 

Paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  sufficient  to  be  termed  cardiac  asthma, 
are  not  very  common  in  mitral  incompetence,  unless  some  compli- 
cation, such  as  chronic  nephritis,  is  present,  to  which  the  regurgi- 
tation is  sometimes  secondary.  In  these  latter  cases  asthmatic 
seizures  are  frequent,  or  the  dyspnoea  assumes  the  Cheyne-Stokes 
type.  Likewise,  other  symptoms  properly  lielonging  to  mitral 
regurgitation  may,  when  associated  with  chronic  nephritis,  be 
modified  by  uripmic  manifestations.  There  may  be  very  distress- 
ine:  nausea  and  vomitina-  and  the  physician  mav  be  at  a  loss  to 
know^  whether  the  symptoms  be  due  to  renal  inadequacy,  or  to 
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passive  congestion  of  the  stouiacli  (lej)en(linii-  upon  the  regurgi- 
tation. 

If  in  a  given  ease  of  mitral  regurgitation  ascites  appears 
prior  to  or  independent  of  anasarca,  it  is  due  to  some  compli- 
cation, and  in  my  experience  this  has  most  frequently  proved  to 
be  adherent  pericardium.  These  are  the  cases  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  pseudo-atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Embolism  from  the  detachment  of  a  vegetation  is  not  common 
in  mitral  insuthciency  unless  it  be  complicated  with  acute  endo- 
carditis, yet  this  untoward  event  may  occur,  and  then  produces 
symptoms  depending  upon  the  organ  in  which  the  embolus  is 
arrested.  If  this  be  the  kidney,  there  is  likely  to  be  bloody  urine, 
and  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  discover  j)ost-mortem  evidences  of 
infarcts  produced  by  emboli  of  such  minute  size  as  to  have  escaped 
detection  during  life. 

Cerebral  embolism  produces  symptoms  too  characteristic  to 
escape  notice.  As  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  the  one  most 
commonly  plugged,  it  is  followed  by  aphasia  and  right-sided  hemi- 
plegia. An  embolus  entering  the  hepatic  artery  produces  acute 
icterus  and  symptoms  closely  resembling  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver.  In  the  case  of  the  spleen,  the  sudden,  sharp  pain 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  tenderness  and  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  If  an  artery  of  one  of  the  extremities  is  thus  occluded, 
characteristic  pain  is  followed  by  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  artery 
below  the  seat  of  embolism,  b}-  weakness,  numbness,  coldness^  and 
paraesthesia,  and  even  by  gangrene  of  the  limb,  if  the  main  artery 
happens  to  be  plugged.  Usually,  however,  these  sym}itoms  grad- 
ually disapi)ear  with  the  establishment  of  adequate  collateral  cir- 
culation. A  by  no  means  uncommon  effect  of  the  terminal  stage 
of  mitral  regurgitation  is  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  infarcts 
due  to  the  lodgment  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  of  minute  frag- 
ments of  thrond)i  that  have  formed  in  the  dilated  right  chambers 
of  the  heart.  Pain  in  the  affected  lung  may  or  may  not  be  felt,  but 
if  the  patient  suddenly  begins  to  cough  up  clear  lilood  it  is  very 
suspicious  of  pulmonary  infarction. 

Very  exceptionally,  a  mass  of  considerable  size  may  be  swept 
off  from  the  cardiac  tlnxnnbus,  and  entering  the  ])ulnionary  artery 
or  one  of  its  large  branches,  may  produce  instantaneous  dyspnoea 
and  speedy  death. 
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Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — There  is  notliing  in  the  ap- 
pearaiiL-e  ui'  individuals  with  a  hitent  mitral  insuftieiency  to  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  their  disease.  In  some  instances  capillary  con- 
gestion is  just  snrticient  to  impart  to  the  lips  and  cheeks  a  slightlv 
heightened  colour  that  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  hue  of  health; 
it  is,  however,  deeper  than  the  rosy  glow  of  perfect  circulation. 
In  a  still  more  advanced  degree  of  congestion  the  lips  become  of  a 
bluish  or  even  purplish  colour,  the  capillaries  of  the  face  are  in- 
jected, and  the  lingers  also  display  more  or  less  cyanosis.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  in  this  appearance  to  indicate  more  than  im- 
peded circulation,  and  hence  it  is  not  peculiar  to  mitral  regurgi- 
tation. 

In  children  with  long-standing  mitral  disease  the  lingers  are 
apt  to  be  clubbed,  the  stature  stunted,  the  shoulders  stooping,  and 
the  priwordium  bulging.  In  adults,  <»n  the  other  hand,  inspection 
of  the  cardiac  area  reveals  no  alteration  of  the  kind  seen  in 
children. 

The  apex  may  be  displaced  somewhat  to  the  left,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  left-ventricle  hypertrophy,  and  if  serious  dilatation 
is  not  present  is  broader  and  stronger  than  in  health.  If  the  right 
ventricle  is  also  sufficiently  enlarged  to  lie  well  down  in  the  sulcus 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  diaphragm  with  the  anterior  chest- 
wall,  its  pulsations  are  seen  more  or  less  distinctly  directly  below 
the  ensiform  appendix.  This  epigastric  pulsation  forms  an  ini- 
portant  sign  of  right-ventricle  hypertr(i})liy.  and  hence  is  a  second- 
ary sign  of  mitral  disease.  It  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  so  often  observed  in 
this  situation  in  neurotic  individuals  with  thin  abdominal  parietes. 
Of  course  the  information  to  be  derived  from  inspection  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  walls,  and  hence  in- 
spection is  of  greatest  value  in  persons  whose  hearts  are  dispro- 
portionately large  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  chest. 

Palpation. — In  compensated  and  uncomplicated  mitral  regur- 
gitation the  pulse  possesses  no  distinctive  characters  aside  from  its 
lowTiess  of  tension.  Its  rate  is  usmilly  somewhat  accelerated,  its 
tension  low,  and  in  com])ensatcd  cases  at  least,  it  is  regular  in  fre- 
quency, force,  and  volume.  As  the  energy  of  the  heart  wanes,  as 
its  walls  become  degenerated  and  its  auricles  dilated,  the  pulse 
grows  strikingly  irregular  and  intermittent,  the  pulse-waves  dif- 
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fering  from  each  other  in  size  and  strength,  coming  at  uneven  dis- 
tances, and  often  dropping  ont  altogether  even  when  the  heart- 
beats are  not  themselves  intermittent  (Fig.  38).  Such  a  pulse  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  count,  and  if  subjected  to  a  little  pressure 
bv  the  finger,  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  having  its  characters  brought 


Fig.  38. — Sphygmogkam  of  Case  of  Mitral  Regukgitation,  showing 

Irregularity  of  Pulse. 

(Personal  observation.)     Enlarged. 

out  more  distinctly,  it  disappears  from  beneath  the  palpating 
finger  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  very  elusive.  This  extreme 
irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  most  frequent  when  regurgitation  is 
combined  with  stenosis  or  an  adherent  pericardium. 

The  pulse  in  the  two  wrists  is  generally  equal,  but  cases  have 
been  described  in  which  the  right  was  distinctly  smaller  than  the 
left,  owing  to  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency  and  consequent  pres- 
sure of  the  dilated  right  auricle  on  the  subclavian  artery.  Balfour 
states  that  if  the  arm  is  elevated  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
pulse — i.  e.,  its  irregularity  and  lotuness  of  tension — are  brought 
out  more  distinctly. 

Palpation  of  the  pra^-cordia  confirms  the  information  obtained 
by  the  eye,  but  in  addition  enables  one  to  better  appreciate  the 
strength  of  cardiac  contractions.  It  may  also  detect  thrill  or  pul- 
sations that  cannot  be  perceived  by  inspection.  Palpation  is  often 
a  valuable  means  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  heart,  particularly 
in  females  in  whom  excessive  mammary  development  may  prevent 
accurate  percussion.  By  pressing  the  fingers  gently  yet  firmly 
into  the  intercostal  spaces  beneath  the  breast  one  can  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  apex-beat,  and  thus  judge  of  ^he  size  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

Authorities  differ  as  regards  the  existence  of  a  thrill  at  the 
apex  in  cases  of  pure  and  uncomplicated  mitral  regurgitation. 
\Yhen,  however,  such  a  thrill  is  present  it  is  systolic,  and  felt 
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with  greatest  intensity  at  the   immediate  seat  of  apex-impulse, 
since  it  is  the  palpable  expression  of  the  mnrmur.    For  my  part  I. 
am  perfectly  sure  of  its  occasional  existence  in  cases  without  con- 
joined mitral  stenosis. 

Lastly,  by  palpation  of  the  epigastric  notch  one  can  also  judge 
of  the  degree  of  compensatory  enlargement  and  vigour  of  the  right 
ventricle.  In  this  way  one  can  often  determine  tiiat  the  ventricle 
is  hypertrophied,  when  for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  diilicult  or 
impossible  to  outline  the  chamber  by  percussion. 

Percussion. — This  means  of  cardiac  examination  should  never 
be  neglected,  since  as  a  general  thing  it  furuislics  the  most   valu- 
able and  reliable  information  concerning  the   heart's  condition. 
Indeed,  percussion  is  almost  our  only  means  of  ascertaining  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  heart,  and  hence  of  learning  what  and  how 
extensive  have  been  the  secondary  changes  wrought  by  the  valvular 
defect.     If  in  the  lesion  now 
under     consideration     percus- 
sion does  not  detect   increase 
of  absolute  or  relative  dulness 
to    the    right    and    downward, 
the     inference    is    warranted, 
even    though   there   be    an    in- 
tense  systolic   bruit,   that   the 
leak  is  not  free,  or  that  being 
free  it  has  nevertheless  been 
perfectly     compensated.        In 
most  cases  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation,    however,     the     lesion 
has  led  to  enlargement  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  in  such  an 
event,  deep-seated  if  not  super- 
ficial  dulness   is    increased   to 
the  right  and  inferiorly;  and  hence  the  extent  to  which  dulness  is 
increased  is  a  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  freedom  of 
the  leak  or  of  the  compensation.     Secondary  enlargement  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  shown  by  increased  dulness  of  the  left  (Fig.  30). 
Mitral  regurgitation,  it  will  be  remembered,  leads  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  auricle  as  well  as  hypertrophy;  hence  in  pro- 
nounced cases  the  outline  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  at  its  upper 
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aud  outer  corner,  so  to  speak,  is  broad  and  rounded,  corresponding 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  auricle.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine this  alteration  of  shape  by  percussion ;  yet  if  firm  percus- 
sion is  made,  autl  \\\e  chest-wall  is  thin  and  yielding,  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  left  auricle  has 
been  alfected  by  the  regurgitation. 

Auscultation. — This  forms  a  very  valuable  means  of  cardiac 
examination,  for  without  the  information  thus  obtained  one  can- 
not safely  assert  that  mitral  regurgitation  does  or  does  not  exist. 
It  should  not  he  relied  upon  to  the  exchision  of  other  methods  of 
investigation,  however,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated  presently. 
The  auscultatory  evidence  of  valvular  disease  lies  in  certain  acous- 
tic phenomena  which  are  produced  by  soniferous  currents  in  the 
blood-stream,  and  are  called  murmurs.  It  is  plain  that  many  dif- 
ferent factors  influence  the  character  of  a  murmur,  and  that  if 
relialilc  information  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  a  murmur 

the  characters  peculiar  to  each 
must  be  understood. 

The  auscultatory  indica- 
tion of  mitral  regurgitation, 
then,  is  a  systolic  murmur 
heard  with  nuiximum  inten- 
sity in  the  mitral  area — i.  e., 
at  or  close  to  the  apex-beat 
(Fig.  40).  Such  a  bruit  is 
not,  however,  an  invariable 
sign  of  mitral  incompetence, 
since  it  may  be  accidental, 
and  hence  there  are  other 
facts  concerning  a  mitral  re- 
gurgitant murmur  which  must 
be  understood. 

The  murmur  is  systolic  be- 
cause produced  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  and  tliorefore  it  is  strictly  synchronous 
with  the  first  sound,  altliough  it  not  infrequently  lasts  a  little 
longer,  and  may  even  persist  and  increase  in  distinctness  through 
the  short  pause  up  to  the  succeeding  second  sound.  It  is  so  common 
for  some  degree  of  obstruction  to  be  combined  with  reeurffitatiou 


Fig.  40. — PoixT  of  Maximum  Audibilitv 
(sHADED)  AVI)  Area  of  Tkansjii.ssiox 
(outlined)  of  Mitral  Eegurgitant 
Murmur. 
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that  a  shorter  or  longer  presystolic  nuirmur  often  ushers  in  the 
systolic  bruit.  It  forms  but  an  added  element,  and  in  nowise 
alters  the  fact  stated  above — namely,  that  the  time  or  rhythm  of 
the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  strictly  systolic  (Fig.  41). 


Fig.  41. — Time  of  Mitk.\l  Kegurgitant  Mirmir. 
Ked  shows  time  of  murinur.     Cardiac  cycle  as  in  Fig.  9.     Kcad  from  left  to  right. 


The  next  element  of  importance  is  its  position  of  maximum 
intensity.  The  bruit  in  some  cases  is  heard  most  clearly  near  the 
anatomic  situation  of  the  mitral  valve — i.  e.,  at  the  level  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  near  the  left  border  of  the  sternmn,  but  as 
a  general  rule  the  murmur  is  conducted  along  the  chest-wall  to  the 
point  wdiere  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes  with  greatest  force. 
Hence  the  murmur  is  heard  most  loudly  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  apex-beat,  sometimes  slightly  within,  sometimes  just  above 
the  nipple,  and  sometimes  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  apex. 
It  is,  however,  louder  in  this  than  in  any  other  cardiac  area,  and 
by  reason  of  this  circumstance  recognised  as  mitral. 

Very  rarely  a  mitral  regurgitant  bruit  is  heard  more  plainly 
in  the  tricuspid  area — i.  e.,  on  the  ensiform  appendix  or  close  to 
its  left  margin — Avhen  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  tricuspid 
bruit.  I  have  known  such  a  mistake  to  be  made  in  more  than  one 
instance.  The  error  can  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  signs  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  as  described  in  that  chapter. 

Inexperienced  auscultators  are  apt  to  attach  a  wrong  impor- 
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tance  to  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of  a  murnnir.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  all  possible  differences  in  these  respects  are  to  be 
found  in  mitral  systolic  murmurs  depending  upon  conditions  gov- 
erning their  generation.  Xcither  the  loudness  nor  the  quality  of 
a  bruit  furnishes  any  evidence  per  se  as  to  the  gravity  of  the 
lesion.  A  ver}-  intense  musical  murmur  may  be  produced  by  the 
blood-stream  being  forcibly  driven  through  a  small  aperture,  and 
conversely  a  very  widely  open  and  unguarded  orifice  may  permit 
the  blood  to  regurgitate  so  easily  and  noiselessly  that  only  a  very 
soft,  scarcely  audible  murmur  is  generated.  Hence  neither  inten- 
sity nor  (piality  of  a  murmur  is  of  importance  in  determining 
whether  or  not  it  is  mitral;  they  only  facilitate  the  detection  of 
the  murmur,  and  sometimes  aid  us  in  determining  the  seriousness 
of  the  lesion. 

Furthermore,  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  is  governed  by 
other  circumstances  than  the  leak  itself.  The  bruit  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation is  generally  loudest  during  energetic  action  of  the 
heart,  hence  during  excitement  and  immediately  after  exertion. 
It  is  consequently  brought  out  clearly  by  having  the  patient  jumjj 
about,  swing  the  arms  violently,  or  do  something  else  that  causes 
the  heart  to  beat  rapidly  and  energetically.  By  such  a  procedure 
it  is  often  possible  to  detect  a  mitral  bruit  which  before  was  in- 
audible or  so  indefinite  as  to  have  left  the  examiner  in  doubt  of  its 
existence. 

The  position  of  the  patient's  body  also  influences  the  audibil- 
ity of  the  murmur.  It  is  in  most  cases  heard  most  plainly  when 
the  patient  sits  or  stands,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  cases  in  which 
it  came  out  far  more  distinctly  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  which  per- 
mitted the  heart  to  l)eat  more  forcibly  because  more  slowly.  Con- 
sequently, it  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  auscultate  a  suspected 
case  of  mitral  insufficiency,  and  indeed  any  suspected  case  of  car- 
diac disease,  in  all  three  positions.  It  will  often  protect  one 
against  a  serious  blunder  in  diagnosis. 

Mitral  systolic  murmurs  are  usually  spoken  of  as  blowing  and 
soft.  They  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  softer  than  direct  murmurs  of 
stenosis,  but  they  are  by  no  means  always  soft.  They  may  be 
harsh  and  rasping,  or  filing,  grating,  sawing,  whistling,  etc.,  in 
which  event  they  are  designated  as  musical,  a  character  of  patho- 
logical but  scarcely  diagnostic  interest. 
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Finally,  mitral  systolic  iiiurimirs  sIkhiM  always  be  studied 
with  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  they  arc  transmitted  from 
the  apex.  This  is  especially  important  in  cases  in  which  secondary 
physical  signs  of  mitral  regurgitation  are  dithcult  to  obtain,  for  in 
snch  cases  it  is  necessary  for  correct  diagnosis  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  apex  systolic  brnit  is  an  accidental  one.  Such 
inorganic  murmurs  are  of  limited  propagation,  wdiereas  mitral 
regurgitant  bruits  are  often,  though  not  iiivarial)ly,  widely  trans- 
mitted. Their  direction  of  propagation  is  towards  the  left  rather 
than  the  right,  and  therefore  they  may  be  traced  into  the  axillary 
region,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  even  on  to  the  back.  It  is 
not  at  all  rare  to  hfear  an  intense  mitral  murmur  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  scapula  near  its  tip,  and  in  children  such  a  bruit 
may  be  heard  throughout  the  entire  thorax.  When  in  any  case 
the  murmur  is  audible  in  more  than  one  area  it  is  indispensable 
to  determine  by  careful  comparison  in  which  area  it  is  of  maxi- 
mum intensity,  for  only  in  this  way  can  one  decide  to  what  car- 
diac area  the  murmur  belongs. 

One  is  not  to  content  himself  with  studying  only  the  murmur, 
he  must  also  carefully  avscultaie  tJie  several  heart-sounds.  If  the 
first  tone  at  the  apex  is  not  replaced  by  the  murmur,  it  offers  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  valve  being  not  wholly 
destroyed,  but  able  to  still  partially  close  the  orifice.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  murmur  alone  is  heard,  it  indicates  great  freedom 
of  regurgitation.  Then  one  should  note  the  degree  of  accentuation 
and  purity  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  especially  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  interpretation  of  the  murmur  is  not  clear.  Ilegurgi- 
tation  by  inducing  pulmonary  congestion  leads  to  intensification 
of  the  pulmonic  second  tone,  and  hence  such  intensification  is  the 
earliest  recognisable  secondary  physical  sign  of  mitral  insutfi- 
ciency,  and  greatly  strengthens  the  inference  drawn  from  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  not  diffi- 
cult as  a  rule,  being  in  some  instances  one  of  the  easiest  of  all 
valvular  lesions  to  make  out.  When,  however,  the  leak  is  slight, 
the  murmur  obscure,  and  the  secondary  changes  in  the  heart  and 
general  circulation  insignificant,  its  diagnosis  may  be  anything 
but  easy.  It  is  also  occasionally  difficult  when  there  is  dropsy,  a 
rapid,  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  extensive  dilatation,  and 
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serous  aoounniLuion  in  tlie  jilniral  cavities.  One  may  tlien  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  condition  with  reservation,  and  wait  for  treatment 
to  clear  up  the  case.  Attention  to  the  secondary  physical  signs 
will  usually  help  out  amazingly  under  such  circumstances. 

The  history  of  the  patient  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
alone  to  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency,  but  to  the  recognition 
of  the  etiology,  and  thereby  to  the  relative  or  organic  nature  of 
the  regurgitation.  Its  gravity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  second- 
ary effects  which  the  heart-walls  and  cavities  have  undergone, 
and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  car- 
diac disease.  Xot  until  all  this  has  been  accomplished  should  the 
physician  rest  satisfied,  remembering  that  the  detection  of  a  mur- 
mur (Iocs  not  constitute  a  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  mitral  regur- 
gitation affords  a  more  favourable  jDrognosis  than  does  any  other 
valvular  disease,  yet  in  this  respect  each  case  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
Furthermore,  the  prognosis  of  each  case  depends  upon  many  dif- 
ferent factors:  (1)  On  the  etiological  nature  of  the  defect,  (2) 
its  severity,  (3)  the  degree  of  secondary  effects,  (4)  the  complete- 
ness of  compensation,  and  (5)  the  existence  or  not  of  complica- 
tions, such  as  other  valvular  lesions  and  adherent  pericardium. 

Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  from  sclerosis  furnishes  as  a 
rule  less  favourable  prognosis  than  does  that  of  endocarditis, 
because  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  sclerotic  change  and  of 
the  age  of  the  patient,  which  renders  it  likely  that  the  myocardium 
is  no  longer  healthy.  If  the  regurgitation  is  free,  if  secondary 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  extensive,  if  engorgement  of  the 
general  viscera  is  apparent,  even  though  compensation  seems  ade- 
quate, the  prospect  of  the  disease  remaining  stationary  is  not 
good.  If  mitral  regurgitation  is  united  with  defects  of  other 
valves  or  orifices,  the  prognosis  is  correspondingly  unfavourable. 
Complications  on  the  part  of  the  pericardium  and  of  chronic 
nephritis  render  prognosis  very  unfavourable.  Finally,  prognosis 
statids  in  direct  relation  to  the  completeness  of  the  compensation. 

The  curability  of  this  lesion  resulting  from  endocarditis  has 
been  much  discussed,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Balfour  and  others, 
seems  certainly  possible.  This  is  considered  particularly  true 
after  chorea. 

The  influence  of  age,  sex,  occupation,  environment,  etc.,  will 
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be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  Prognosis  of 
Valvular  Disease  in  Genei-al. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death.— A  patient  with  uncompli- 
cated mitral  incompetence  rareli/  dies  suddanly  and  without  warn- 
ing, as  in  some  other  forms  of  heart-disease.  When,  liowever,  this 
lesion  is  united  with  fatty  or  fibroid  degenerati(.n  of  the  lieart- 
muscle  the  individual  may  drop  dead  from  sinhh-n  diastolic  arrest. 
I  have  known  one  such  instance  in  a  man  of  sixty.  A  long  period 
of  suffering  may  be  terminated  by  a  rather  rapidly  developed 
pulmonary  a-dema,  but  usually  the  end  comes  slowly  through  grad- 
ually increasing  cardiac  exhaustion  and  weeks  or  even  months  of 
most  distressing  syniptoms. 

Very  rarely,  death  may  take  place  from  endiolic  i)lugging  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  or  one  of  its  main  branches,  hut  such  a 
sequence  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  cardiac  asthenia. 

In  one  instance  a  young  woman  died  suddenly  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  About  a  week  before  her  death  she  had 
sought  medical  advice  on  account  of  increasing  dyspnea,  and  was 
found  to  present  signs  of  combined  mitral  incompetence  and  ob- 
struction due  to  articular  rheumatism  some  years  before.  Be- 
cause of  failing  comjx'usation  she  was  ordered  to  rest  quietly  at 
home ;  notwithstanding  this,  she  a  few  days  later  carried  a  buck- 
etful of  coal  upstairs.  The  next  morning  her  speech  was  thick, 
she  complained  of  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  showed  a 
degree  or  so  of  temj)erature,  but  evinced  no  paralysis.  She  was 
then  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  a  day  or  two  later,  upon  sitting  up 
in  bed  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  suddenly  fell  back  ujion  the  pillow 
and  expired.     A  post-mortem  examination  could  not  be  obtained. 

Another  female  patient  who  for  eleven  years  had  evinced 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  a  double  mitral  lesion  with  adher- 
ent pericardium,  at  length  began  to  suffer  from  increasingly  fre- 
quent attacks  diat  seemed  to  indicate  a  sudden  augmentation  of 
stasis  within  the  pulmonary  vessels,  yet  without  other  numifesta- 
tions  of  more  than  usual  cardiac  weakness.  Serous  transudation 
could  nowhere  be  detected.  The  final  attack  lasted  but  a  few 
hours,  and  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  ra])idly  increasing  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  right  ventricle.     Xo  necropsy  Avas  ]iermitted. 

A  lad  of  twelve  years  with  chronic  mitral  regurgitation  of 
rheumatic  origin  in  whom  a  badly  broken  compensation  had  been 
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pavriallv  restored,  and  who  a  few  weeks  before  death  seemed  to 
have  contraeted  a  fresh  inflammation  of  the  mitral  orifice,  arose 
from  bed  early  one  morning  to  pass  urine ;  he  had  scarcely  made 
the  attempt  when  he  fell  on  his  pillow  in  a  condition  that  alarmed 
his  nnrse.  Two  hours  later  I  found  him  partly  unconscious,  and 
with  a  moderately  slow  and  irrcguhir  pulse.  lie  was  pronounced 
moribund,  and  death  occurred  an  hour  or  two  subsequently.  Un- 
fortunately, post-mortem  examination  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
as  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  could 
only  be  conjectured.  It  was  probably  due  to  an  acute  overdisten- 
tion  of  the  heart,  leading  to  gradual  paralysis. 

Hustedt  examined  491  cases  of  heart-disease  at  the  Patho- 
logical Institute  at  Kiel,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  causes  of 
death.  Of  15  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency,  without  associated  car- 
diac lesionSj  he  found  the  following  causes  of  death:  Cardiac 
asthenia  (Herzschwiiche),  7  cases;  pulmonary  infarct,  2  cases; 
apoplexy  due  to  embolism,  1  case,  \vhile  in  the  other  5  death  was 
due  to  some  accidental  or  intercurrent  affection,  such  as  nephritis 
1,  peritonitis  2,  marasmus  1,  pulmonary  collapse  1. 


CIIArTEP.    VII 
MITRAL    STENOSIS 

This  term  denotes  a  narrowing  or  constriction  of  the  opening 
between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  in  consequence  of  whicli 
there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  blood  from  tlie  former 
into  the  latter  chamber.  A  narrowing  is  always  the  result  of  struc- 
tural defect,  either  of  the  ring  itself,  of  the  valve,  or  of  both,  and 
can  never  be  of  a  functional  or  relative  kind,  analogous  to  relative 
incompetence  of  tlie  valves.  The  stenosis  may  be  congenital  in 
consequence  of  defect  of  development,  or  of  endocarditis  during 
intra-uterine  life,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  acquired 
after  birth,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  frequently  encountered  of 
all  valvular  lesions. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  well-nuirked  case  of  mitral  steno- 
sis the  cusps  are  thickened  and  rigid,  they  are  adherent,  and  bound 
firmly  in  place  by  the  thickened  and  contracted  chordae  tendineie 
and  papillary  muscles.  The  w^hole  valvular  structure  is  thus  often 
converted  into  a  rigid  funnel-shaped  opening,  with  a  narrow  slit- 
like extremity  of  size  scarcely  to  admit  a  small  probe.  This  is  the 
so-called  buttonhole  mitral  (Fig.  42),  and  in  this  form  of  steno- 
sis the  endocardium  may  present  no  evidence  of  old  vegetations, 
but  be  perfectly  smooth.  This  has  led  some  French  authors  to 
consider  the  condition  one  of  congenital  malformation  rather  than 
of  rheumatic  origin.  Sansom,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  due  to 
inflanmiation,  and  that  its  smoothness  results  from  the  ''  quasi- 
cicatricial  tissue  "  being  subjected  to  pressure  by  the  blood  on 
both  its  auricular  and  ventricular  aspect. 

The  stenosed  valves  often  show,  however,  marked  evidence  of 
past  inflammation  in  the  form  of  organized  or  calcified  thrombi, 
especially  on  the  auricular  surface.  These  may  be  so  large  as  to 
almost  completely  obstruct  the  orifice,  while  their  presence  always 
leads  to  shrinkage  and  deformity  of  the  valve,  and  almost  always 
18  249 
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to  a  certain  aiiioinu  of  regurgitatioii.     In  fact  a  pure  stenosis  is 
very  rare,  althouiih  it  does  occasionally  occnr. 

Canijtlirll  inecnionsly  sng\2:ests  that  the  shajx^  of  the  orilice  de- 


termines the  amount  of  the  discharge.  The  shape  of  an  orifice 
and  the  passage  leading  up  to  and  away  from  it  influence  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  that  can  pass  through  it  in  a  given  time.     "  If  a  round 
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hole  be  pinietiired  in  a  can  full  of  water,  the  cross-section  of  the 
fluid  jet  coming  from  it  is  nnich  less  than  the  area  of  the  aper- 
ture, little  more  than  half  of  it.  The  relation  of  one  to  the  other 
is  termed  the  coeflicient  of  discharge.  If  now  the  small  end  of  a 
funnel  he  accurately  fitted  to  the  inner  side  of  the  aperture,  so  as 
to  imitate  the  condition  of  things  obtaining  in  the  funnel  mitral, 
the  coefficient  of  discharge  is  almost  doubled.  Again,  if  instead  of 
making  a  round  aperture  in  our  can  we  make  a  linear  one,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  buttonhole  mitral,  we  in  a  similar  way  nearh^  double 
the  coefficient  of  discharge.  This  form  of  the  mitral  orifice  results 
from  the  flattening  out  of  the  funnel  through  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion, so  as  to  forni  a  more  or  less  flat  diaphragm,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  process  the  round  aperture  of  the 
funnel  is  invariably  converted  into  a  slit.  Sometimes  it  will  seem 
to  be  slit-shaped  before  the  flattening-out  process  begins.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  in  mitral  obstruction  the  heart  avails  itself  in  a 
very  cunning  way  of  principles  well  known  to  the  engineer,  so  as 
to  secure  the  maximum  flow  through  the  narrowed  mitral  orifice — 
a  brave  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job." 

It  seems  possible,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  mitral  valve 
being  composed  of  two  approximately  triangular  leaflets,  which 
become  adherent  along  their  sides,  and  leave  a  small  opening  at 
their  apices,  where  the  tw^o  flat  cusps  come  together,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  slit-like  shape  of  the  stenosed  orifice. 

The  effect  of  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  to  increase  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  left  auricle  expels  its  contents  into  the 
ventricle.  The  reaction  of  the  musculature  to  this  increased  de- 
mand for  work  is  shown  by  the  production  of  hypertroi)hy.  This 
is  the  primary  effect ;  and  dilatation,  when  it  does  occur,  is  a  later 
event.  In  mitral  incompetence,  on  the  other  hand,  dilatation 
comes  first  and  hypertrophy  afterward.  Yet  there  are  many  cases 
of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  the  auricle  is  found  post  mortem  to  be 
thin-w^alled  and  dilated.  This  is  probably  in  most  cases  due  to 
associated  regurgitation,  for  in  a  series  of  cases  taken  from  the 
records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Samways  found  that  the  degree  of  dila- 
tation was  nearly  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  leakage 
associated  with  the  stenosis. 

The  left  ventricle  presents  a  condition  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  found  in  regurgitation.     The  narrowed  orifice  allows  only  a 
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reduced  amount  of  bkuHl  \o  j)ass  into  the  ventriele  with  aurieidar 
systole,  and  henee  the  work  required  of  the  ventriele  is  reduced. 
The  I'luunbcr  bccouies  diminished  in  size,  and  its  walls  thin  and 
weak.  At  times  this  atroj)hy  of  the  ventricle  is  so  marked  that 
the  chand)er  is  almost  rudimentarv  in  appearance. 

The  effects  of  mitral  stenosis  on  the  circulation,  ])nhii(»nic  and 
systemic,  are  practically  those  of  insutficiency,  l)eini>-  primarily  due 
to  obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the  pidmonary  veins.  The  obstruc- 
tion is  more  constant  and  unyielding  in  stenosis,  however,  and 
hence  the  congestive  cifect  is  even  more  marked  than  in  insuth- 
ciency. 

The  eifect  on  the  myocardimn  in  producing  brown  atrophy, 
and  the  congestion  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  are  the  same 
as  in  mitral  incompetence,  and  do  not  call  for  repetition. 

Etiology, — Much  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  causa- 
tion of  mitral  regurgitation  applies  equally  to  narrowing  of  the 
mitral  ostimn.  There  is  one  great  difference  between  the  two, 
however — namely,  stenosis  cannot  be  anything  else  than  a  struc- 
tural defect,  and  therefore  it  resttlts  either  from  changes  diiring 
foetal  existence  or  from  endocarditis  or  sclerotic  changes  after 
birth.  Acute  inflammation  usually  produces  cdinical  phenomena 
of  incompetence  and  not  narrowing,  but  changes  initiated  during 
an  acute  attack  may  subsequently  develop  into  such  as  cause  pro- 
nounced obstruction. 

^litral  stenosis  residts  most  often,  therefore,  from  sul)acute  or 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  on  this  account  is  a  progressive  lesion. 
Accordingly,  as  pointed  out  by  Sansom,  it  is  especially  apt  to  be 
observed  in  persons  who  either  give  no  history  of  acute  rheumatic 
attacks  or  have  suffered  from  vague  joint  pains.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  mitral  stenosis  is  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  but  of  the  insidious  or  masked  type,  and  not  of  the 
pronounced  form.  Xevertheless,  as  previousy  stated,  a  valvulitis 
initiated  during  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  may  in  time  even- 
tuate in  a  predominating  obstruction. 

Another  interesting  view  of  the  etiology  of  this  lesion,  and 
one  that  merits  consideration,  is  that  it  has  its  origin  in  tubercu- 
losis. This  opinion  was  announced  by  Teissier  as  a  result  of  his 
study  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  Although  positive  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  his  views  cannot  be  obtained,  as  he  himself 
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admits,  lie  yet  believes  that  tuberculosis  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  which  are  progressive. 

While  very  loath  to  accept  Teissier's  conclusions,  I  am  never- 
theless greatly  interested  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  causative 
relationship,  for  the  reason  that  prior  to  my  knowledge  of  his 
views  I  had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  several  times  I  had 
encountered  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  in  young  women  be- 
longing to  tuberculous  families.  I  recall  distinctly  a  young  Irish 
girl  who  had  lost  a  sister  from  consumption  and  sought  my  opinion 
and  treatment  because  she  feared  she  was  going  into  a  decline. 
The  character  of  the  respiratory  murmur  at  the  left  apex  made  me 
very  uneasy,  and  hesitate  about  expressing  an  opinion  until  after 
I  had  kept  her  under  observation  for  a  sufficient  time  to  note  any 
changes  that  might  take  place  for  better  or  worse.  To  my  great 
surprise  I  at  length,  after  repeated  examinations,  discovered  signs 
that  indicated  a  very  slight  and  progressive  mitral  stenosis.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  number  of  months,  during  which  she  occasionally 
complained  of  vague  leg  pains  without  other  definite  indications 
of  rheumatism,  a  very  pretty  but  short  presystolic  murmur  became 
unmistakable. 

In  another  woman  of  twenty-nine,  who  also  had  lost  a  brother 
and  a  sister  of  consumption,  T  found  a  very  considerable  luirrow- 
ing  of  the  mitral  ostium,  as  evinced  by  the  secondary  signs  and 
symptoms  as  well  as  by  a  long,  rough,  loud  presystolic  bruit  and 
corresponding  thrill.  There  were  also  impaired  resonance  and 
broncho-vesicular  breathing  at  the  right  aj)ex,  wliich  made  me  very 
suspicious  of  latent  tuberculosis.  In  this  case  most  careful  and 
searching  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  a  history  of  previous  rheuma- 
tism or  leg  pains  in  childhood  that  might  have  been  construed 
as  rheumatic.  Nevertheless,  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  say 
that  in  this  case  the  stenosis  was  of  tuberculous  origin.  To  my 
mind  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  she  had  had  unrec- 
ognised rheumatism.  Are  we  to  conclude  because  tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  identified  in  endocarditis  that  these  slowly  progressive 
and  often  latent  cases  are  necessarily  of  tuberculous  causation  ? 
The  natural  delicacy  of  constitution  in  these  individuals  who 
come  of  tuberculous  stock,  and  the  frequency  with  which  rheuma- 
tism of  children  is  overlooked,  makes  far  more  plausible,  as  I 
take  it,  the  conclusion  that  the  valvular  defect  dates  from  early 
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years  of  litV,  ntul  has  taken  vears  to  reach  that  ih^uree  at  which  it 
beeomes  elinieally  reeogniseil. 

Based  on  the  teaehina,-  of  Kokiian>kv,  the  vii'w  was  formerly 
hehl  that  there  is  a  natural  anfa(fonif<m  between  narrowing  of  the 
mitral  otitiinn  and  piilniniiari/  fiihrrciilosis  heeanse  of  the  conges- 
tion of  the  hings  prodneed  hy  the  stenosis.  This  is  now  known  to 
Im?  erroneons.  for  jnihnonarv  tnhercnlosis  and  mitral  obstruction 
have  been  observed  conjointly  in  a  considerable  luunber  of  in- 
stances. Thus  Sansom  has  collected  31  cases  in  which  these  two 
diseases  were  found  associated  at  the  necropsy.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  also  that  of  these  'H  cases  mitral  stenosis  and  tricuspid  steno- 
sis were  combined  in  11.  while  in  .">  others  there  was  also  aortic 
valve-disease.  Sansom  explains  the  connection  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption with  mitral  narrowing  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
lessens  the  natural  resistance  of  the  organism  to  the  inroad  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  union  of  aortic  and  mitral  disease  intensifies 
this  susceptibility,  while  tricuspid  stenosis  predisposes  to  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  in  the  same  w^ay  as  does  obstruction  at  the  pul- 
monic orifice. 

Syphilis  and  gout  are  etiological  factors  that  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded ;  but  they  lead  to  the  sclerotic  or  atheromatous,  not  to  the 
endocarditic  form  of  stenosis. 

The  influence  of  age  ujjou  the  type  of  the  disease  is  also  inter- 
esting. It  is  the  rlieumatic  or  endocarditic  form  that  is  encoun- 
tered in  the  young.  This,  is  shown  even  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
that  lived  but  twenty-four  h<»urs,  and  in  whom  Benezard  Smith 
discovered  mitral  .stenosis  post  mortem,  and  likewise  in  the  infant 
of  four  months  observed  by  Gerhardt,  since  in  both  these  cases  the 
stenosis  was  evidently  the  result  of  endocarditis  during  fa-tal  life 
and  not  of  defective  development.  This  j)revalence  of  mitral  ste- 
nosis in  the  young  (it  being  detected  most  frequently  at  or  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Sansom )  is  undoubtedly  explicable  by  the 
fact  that  the  young  are  most  liable  to  articular  rheumatism.  On 
the  other  hand,  individuals  of  middle  age  or  over  develop  the 
sclerotic  form  of  this  valvular  lesion,  and  in  such  it  is  prol)ably 
but  a  manifestation  of  a  general  tendency  to  fibrosis. 

The  as.sociation  of  mitral  stenosis  with  renal  disease  is  shown 
by  Goodhart's  statistics,  who  found  it  present  in  about  1.4  of  192 
cases  of  chronic  nephritis  that  came  to  autopsy,  while  Pitt,  in  the 
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post-mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  found  mitral  stenosis  and 
granular  kidney  three  times  as  frequently  as  stenosis  without  this 
form  of  renal  disease. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  on  which  all  writers  comment,  that  mitral 
stenosis  is  encountered  far  more  frequently  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male  sex.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  disease  in  persons 
below  the  age  of  forty,  in  whom  it  is  probably  of  inflammatory 
origin,  while  the  sclerotic  form  of  the  lesion  does  not  appear  to 
predominate  greatly  in  either  sex.  Of  42  cases  of  pure  mitral 
stenosis  of  which  I  have  records,  28  occurred  in  females  and  1-t 
in  males,  and  of  the  entire  number  but  20  gave  a  clear  history  of 
rheumatism.  It  is  thus  seen  that  of  my  cases  females  numbered 
twice  as  many  as  males,  bearing  out  the  statement  that  mitral 
obstruction  is  par  excellence  a  disease  of  the  gentler  sex. 

Symptoms. — Inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  mitral  regurgitation 
and  mitral  stenosis  on  the  circulation  are  practically  the  same, 
there  is  a  close  similarity  in  the  symptoms  of  the  two  affections. 
Therefore,  much  of  what  was  said  under  the  head  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation also  applies  to  mitral  stenosis.  Undoubtedly  this  affec- 
tion may  remain  latent  for  years,  but  it  is  less  likely  to  do  so  than 
is  regurgitation.  Nevertheless,  hard  and  fast  lines  in  this  regard 
cannot  be  drawn,  for  the  manifest  reason  that  the  degree  of  the 
effect  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  lesion.  If 
compensation  is  adequate,  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  or  that 
call  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  his  heart,  may  be  entirely  ab- 
sent; and  3-et  a  patient  with  am'  consideral)le  degree  of  stenosis 
is  not  likely  to  be  robust,  or  to  possess  much  physical  endurance. 

Children  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  stunted  in  development, 
both  mentally  and  bodily ;  while  in  the  case  of  adult  females  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  tall  and 
thin,  with  evidence  of  anaemia.  Their  circulation,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  defective,  as  shown  by  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet 
and  great  sensitiveness  to  low  temperature.  Even  when  not  suf- 
fering from  symptoms  referable  to  pulmonary  congestion,  as  dysp- 
noea, they  are  apt  to  complain  of  digestive  and  menstrual  disor- 
ders, sour  stomach  and  scanty  menstruation  being  particularly 
common.  They  are  generally  constipated  and  their  urine  is 
diminished  in  amount,  of  correspondingly  high  specific  gravity, 
and  loaded  with  urates. 
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Patients  witli  mitral  stenosis  are  also  verv  in-i^no  to  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  wliirii  ultiniatclv  run  into  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 
Thev  arc  als«>  iiariicuhirlv  linbK'  to  ai-ntc  pnliiionarv  onU'iiia  npon 
extra  exertion,  and  in  such  instances  the  cough  and  hienioptysis 
or  frothy,  perhaps  blooJ-tinged.  sputum  often  give  rise  to  the  fear 
of  pnhnonarv  tuberculosis.  I  have  this  very  day  seen  a  well- 
marked  instance  of  the  kind. 

In  other  cases  there  is  i>ersistcnt  dry  cough  due  to  bronchial 
congestion,  which  may  attract  attention  from  the  heart  to  the 
lungs.  1  well  rt'mcnd>er  the  case  of  a  lady  who  consulted  me  for 
an  obstinate  dry  cough,  which  was  found  due  to  a  mitral  stenosis, 
the  existence  of  which  had  not  been  suspected.  Indeed,  I  myself 
had  examined  her  about  a  year  previously  during  an  attack  of 
tachycardia,  and  at  that  time  was  unable  to  detect  any  implica- 
tion of  the  valves. 

As  a  rule  breathlessness  on  exertion  is  an  early  sytiipioni  with 
patients  suffering  from  pronounced  mitral  constriction,  even 
though  in  all  other  respects  compensation  seems  good.  When  the 
narrowing  of  the  orifice  is  extreme,  when  the  heart-muscle  begins 
to  fail  from  degeneration  or  preponderating  dilatation,  dyspnoea 
becomes  an  exceedingly  distressing  symptom,  and  may  be  present, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  even  when  the  patient  is  at  rest.  Palpi- 
tations may  also  be  an  annoying  feature,  and  there  may  be  sharp 
or  dull  pra'cordial  pains  witli  areas  sensitive  to  pressure,  the  same 
as  in  mitral  regurgitation.  I  am  unable  to  recall  a  single  instance 
in  which  there  was  typical  angina  pectoris. 

In  other  eases  there  is  a  sense  of  priccordial  fulness  or  dis- 
tention, particularly  upon  exertion.  More  or  less  vertigo  declares 
itself  upon  the  patient  suddenly  assuming  the  erect  position,  or  he 
is  annoyed  by  a  feeling  of  fulness  or  confusion  in  the  head.  This, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  passive  cerebral  congestion,  often  amounts 
to  actual  headache.  Insomnia,  disturbing  dreams,  and  other 
effects  of  venous  congestion  become  more  and  more  pronoimced, 
and  the  patient  passes  into  the  stage  of  completely  destroyed  com- 
pensation. 

Oedema,  which  is  at  first  confined  to  the  ankles  and  tends  to 
disappear  over  night,  creeps  upward  into  the  thighs,  rendering 
locomotion  difficult  and  painful.  Owing  to  the  feeble,  rapid,  and 
arrhythmic  action  of  the  overdistended  heart,  the  pulse  is  thready, 
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perhaps  unequal  in  the  two  wrists,  intermittent,  and  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  count.  This  intermittence  may  be  due  to 
cardiac  intermissions,  or  to  such  an  inequality  in  the  force  of  the 
heart's  contractions  that  some  of  the  blood-waves  fail  to  reach  the 
wrist.  The  hands  and  forearms  may  be  cold,  and  the  superficial 
veins  stand  out  prominently  in  striking  contrast  to  the  emptiness 
of  the  arteries. 

Pulmonary  congestion  declares  itself  by  increased  dyspnoea 
that  may  even  amount  to  orthopncpa,  by  cough  and  sero-mucous 
or  sero-sanguinolent  sputum,  dulness  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  par- 
ticularly behind,  and  by  copious,  moist  rales.  If  the  tricuspid 
valve  gives  way,  permitting  regurgitation  into  the  auricle,  the 
turgid  jugulars  pulsate.  The  liver,  already  swollen,  perhaps  ten- 
der, grows  still  more  engorged,  and  likewise  pulsates  synchro- 
nously with  the  epigastric  throbbing  of  the  dilated  right  ventricle 
and  the  so-called  positive  pulse  in  the  cervical  veins.  The  taking 
of  food  is  attended  with  formation  of  gas  that  distends  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  adding  greatly  to  the  patient's  distress,  and  ren- 
dering adequate  nourishment  difficult.  The  sufferer  frequently 
complains  of  dull  or  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
tormented  by  an  intolerable  thirst.  Congestion  of  the  head  is 
shown  by  duskiness  of  the  countenance,  swimming  of  the  head, 
or  headache,  and  insomnia.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  condition  of 
somnolence,  and  the  sufferer  falls  into  short,  imrefreshing  naps, 
which  are  disturbed  by  dreams,  and  from  which  he  awakes  with  a 
start.  The  skin  is  not  infrequently  bedewed  by  a  cold  sweat, 
which  about  the  head  and  neck  may  be  so  copious  as  to  run  off  in 
trickling  streams. 

Stasis  within  the  renal  veins  leads  to  scantiness  of  the  urine, 
which  is  dark  in  colour,  loaded  with  urates,  and  often  contains 
albumin  and  casts.  The  action  of  the  bowel  becomes  irregular  and 
constipated,  or  as  the  dropsy  invades  the  abdominal  structures  the 
patient  may  be  annoyed  by  frequent  scanty,  liquid  stools.  Con- 
gestion of  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  sometimes  gives  rise  to  addi- 
tional distress.  Disorders  of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  common  at 
this  time  in  the  female;  the  catamenia  are  apt  to  be  scanty  and 
irregular,  and  leucorrha'a  is  not  uncommon.  Dav  bv  dav  the  dis- 
tress  of  the  patient  increases ,  during  his  waking  hours  he  longs  for 
the  relief  of  sleep  at  night,  and  by  night  his  discomfort  makes  him 
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long  in  turn  for  the  davs.  Days  drag  on  into  weeks,  and  not  infre- 
quently weeks  into  months,  with  ever-augmenting  dropsy,  which 
at  k^ngth  invades  the  serous  cavities  (Fig.  43).  Ascites  and 
tumefaction    of    the    tibdoniinnl    walls    intensify    pressure    upon 

the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  vessels, 
rendering  breath- 
ing still  more  la- 
b(nired.  The  pres- 
sure thus  occa- 
sii)ne<l  still  further 
impedes  the  re- 
turn flow  from  the 
veins  of  the  low- 
er extremities,  and 
causes  an  increase 
of  anasarca.  If 
hydrothorax  now 
sets  in,  the  pa- 
tient's shortness  of 
breath  becomes  ex- 
treme, and  he  is 
obliged  to  support 
his  body  by  resting 
his  arms  on  a  table 
in  front  of  him.  I 
have  known  a  suf- 
ferer from  mitral 
disease  in  this 
stage  to  remain  thus  for  several  weeks,  not  venturing  to  leave  her 
chair.  Fortunately  for  these  patients,  nature  is  not  able  long  to 
maintain  the  unequal  struggle,  and  unless  treatment  brings  relief, 
death  does  so  ere  long. 

Occasionally  in  this  extreme  stage  the  end  comes  through  sud- 
den stoppage  of  the  heart,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  result  of  some  one 
of  the  causes  that  will  be  narrated  in  the  part  of  this  subject  de- 
voted to  the  mode  of  death. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  is  apt  to  detect  more  or  less 
cyanosis,  and  in  2)ronounced  cases  there  may  be  distinct  blueness 


Fig.  43. — Case  of  Mitijal  STENn,«i<i.  siiowixo  Ascites  ani 
Clubbing  of  FiKOEK-Tii'.-i. 

Area-s  of  superficial  and  deep-seated  duhiess  are  indicated. 
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of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  Patients,  particularly  children,  who 
have  had  the  disease  for  years  usually  display  clubbing  of  the 
terminal  phalanges.  Often  there  is  bulging  of  the  prajcordium, 
particularly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  as  well  as  visible  epi- 
gastric pulsation.  If  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  great,  and 
lung-borders  are  retracted,  the  eye  may  discern  a  systolic  pulsation 
over  the  body  of  the  heart  and  a  short  diastolic  shock  in  the  pul- 
monary area  the  same  as  in  regurgitation.  The  apex-beat  is  usu- 
ally feeble,  and  not  likp]y  to  be  outside  of  the  nipple  or  below  its 
usual  situation. 

Palpation  confirms  the  impression  received  by  the  eye,  but  in 
addition  detects  a  thrill  at  the  apex,  which,  preceding  the  ventricu- 
lar impulse,  is  known  as  presystolic.  This  thrill  resembles  the 
purring  of  a  cat,  and  hence  is  called  ''  fremissement  cataire."  It 
may  be  short  and  soft,  or  rough,  and  extend  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  diastole.  In  some  instances  a  shorter,  feebler  thrill  fol- 
lows the  second  sound,  occupying  the  forepart  of  the  diastolic 
period.  The  presystolic  thrill  is  found  to  lead  up  to,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  short,  sharp  systolic  shock  or  ''  thumping  "  apex-beat. 
This  thrill  is  often  so  short  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  the 
apex-beat  being  split,  the  second  of  the  two  imimlses  being  the 
sharper  and  stronger.  A  sharp  stroke,  imparted  by  the  sudden 
closure  of  the  pulmonic  valve,  is  sometimes  felt  distinctly  in  the 
second  left  interspace,  close  to  the  sternum.  Epigastric  pulsation 
is  generally  pronounced,  and  gives  the  impression  of  a  powerfully 
contracting  right  ventricle. 

In  compensated  cases  of  stenosis  the  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and 
regular,  and  less  rapid  than  in  mitral  regurgitation. 

There  has  been  much  controversy,  chiefly  among  the  English, 
as  to  whether  the  pulse  of  mitral  obstruction  or  of  insufficiency  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  irregular.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  matter 
of  slight  practical  importance,  and  yet  in  my  experience  I  have 
found  the  pulse  to  be  more  often  irregular  in  regurgitation  than  in 
stenosis. 

The  annexed  sphygmographic  tracing  (Fig.  44)  is  from  a  case 
of  pronounced  mitral  stenosis  in  a  female,  and  shows  the  pulse 
small,  of  high  tension,  and  regular.  When  pulse-tension  is  pro- 
nounced, it  is  due  to  capillary  resistance  and  not  to  the  energy  of 
left  ventricular  contraction.     Concerning  the  irregularity  of  the 
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Fit*.    44. — Sl'llYGMOtiRAM    FHOM    CaSE    OF 

Mitral  Stenosis. 
(Personal  observation.) 


pulse  in  mitral  disease,  it  may  lie  again  stated  that  observations  of 
Radizewsky  appear  to  prove  that  tlie  character  of  the  pulse  in  this 
respect  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  myocardium  of  the  au- 
ricles. When  this  is  healthy, 
the  pulse  is  regular ;  when 
degenerated,  either  tibroid  or 
fatty,  the  pulse  becomes  irreg- 
ular, even  arrhythmic. 

Popoff  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a 
pulsus  differens  in  this  disease,  ly  which  Term  is  meant  an  ine- 
(luality  in  the  two  radial  pulses,  the  left  being  the  smaller.  As 
this  is  observed  when  compensation  is  destroyed,  and  may  dis- 
appear with  restoration  of  cardiac  energy,  Popoff  attributes  the 
inequality  to  |iressure  of  the  greatly  dilated  left  auricle  on  the  left 
subclavian  artery.  Preble  has  also  noticed  its  occurrence  in  some 
of  his  cases.  As  pulsus  differens  may  also  be  produced  by  aneu- 
rysm, embolism,  thrombosis,  arteriosclerosis,  etc.,  it  is  important 

that  all  such  causes  be  ex- 
eluded  before  the  phenomenon 
is  attributed  to  extreme  dila- 
tation of  tlie  anrielo,  a  matter 
that  may  be  of  some  moment 
in  prognosis. 

Percussion   shows    a   simi- 
chaniie    in    absolute    and 


lar 


mh^^:::::^^^  ^^^-^=^ft  relative  cardiac  dulness  as  de 

» (v::::^  ^^<^»  seril)ed    in   the   article   on  mi- 

^■.v^^  ^^k  tral      regurgitation — viz.,      an 

^B  ^K  ^       increase     of    cardiac    dulness 

^V  !?  ^^yi      towards    the    right    side    and 

^m  ^H      downward    (Fig.    45).      This 

m  ^H      increase   bears    a    direct    rela- 

^"'~  tion  to  the  degree  of  stenosis. 

According  to  Leube,  percus- 
sion shows  a  more  pronounced 
enlargement  of  the  right  heart  in  this  form  of  mitral  disease  than 
in  insufficiency,  a  point  he  regards  as  of  importance  in  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  these  two  affections. 


tio.  4.5. — Location  of  Ape.x-beat  and 
Area  of  Deep-seated  Dulness  in  Mi- 
tral Stenosis. 
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Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  atrophy  in- 
stead of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  dnlness  is  not  likely  to 
be  mnch  if  at  all  increased  to  the  left. 

Auscultation. — In  pronounced  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  auscul- 
tation at  the  apex  of  the  heart  detects  a  murmur  of  such  intensity 
and  distinctive  character  that  it  at  once  fastens  the  attention  of 
the  examiner.  In  most  instances  it  is  a  lono-drawn,  rough  bruit, 
which,  beginning  after  the  second  sound,  runs  up  to  and  termi- 


46. — Khythm  of  Characteristic  Murmur  of  Mitral  Stenosis, 
"  Auricular-Systolic." 


nates  abruptly  in  a  clear,  sharply  accented  first  sound.  The  mur- 
mur is  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  presystolic,  and  in  this  respect  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  thrill  already  described.  When  well 
marked,  this  presystolic  murmur  is  so  striking  as  to  be  almost 
pathognomonic  of  mitral  obstruction  (Fig.  46). 

The  rhythm  of  this  bruit,  by  which  is  meant  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  for 
the  reason  that  some  observers  have  declared  it  to  be  in  reality 
systolic  and  only  seemingly  presystolic.  The  generation  of  the 
first  sound,  say  they,  is  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  hence,  although  the  murmur  begins  with  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  its  occurrence  prior  to  the  first  tone 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  preceding  ventricular  systole.  The 
arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  have  never  convinced  me  of 
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its  oonvi'tnos?.  nml  conseciuoiitly  T  ri\e;ivi]  \\\o  hrnit  as  truly  pre- 
systolic. 

When  wo  roritH-t  on  ilic  iihysidjday  of  onr<li;u'  jiction  we  see  that 
a  iiniriimr  which  is  aiulihk'  het'orc  ventricular  systole  is  generated 
iluring  tliastole,  and  that  therefore  the  murmur  nf  mitral  stenosis 
is  diastolic.  This  is  not  all.  h(»wever;  the  bruit  in  most  cases  is 
jilainly  heard  to  begin  in  the  latter  jx-i'tion  of  the  long  i)anse — 
i.  e.,  the  diastolic  interxal — and  to  end  exactly  with  the  lirst  tone. 
It  is  synchronous,  therefore,  Avith  the  contraction  of  the  left  auri- 
cle, which,  as  we  know,  takes  ])lace  immediately  before  that  of  the 
ventricle.  For  the  reason,  then,  that  ilic  mni-mur  is  generated  dur- 
ing auricular  systole,  Gairdner  long  ago  pi'oposed  the  name  for  it 
of  the  "  auricular  systolic  "  niurniur. 

This  term  is  too  restricted,  however;  since,  as  is  well  known, 
till'  bruit  in  some  cases  comnu-nces  before  the  contraction  of  the 

auricle,  in  fact  immediately 
after  the  second  sound,  and 
lasts  throughout  the  long 
jiause.  It  is  consequeiitly  a 
diastolic  and  not  always  an 
auricular  systolic  murmur, 
and  as  such  is  in  contrast  to 
the  systolic  one  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. It  has  also  been 
called  the  "  mitral  direct " 
murmur,  because  transmitted 
in  the  direction  of  the  blood- 
stream— i.  e.,  from  the  mitral 
openiui:  directly  to  the  apex 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  stated  en  passant, 
that  all  bruits  of  stenosis  are 
called  direct  and  those  of  re- 
gurgitation indirect  murmurs.  Considering,  then,  the  designa- 
tions that  have  been  given  to  the  murmur  in  question,  the  best  is 
the  one  in  most  general  use,  which  is  presystolic. 

The  murmur  is  heard  most  distinctly  close  to  the  apex-beat, 
not  directly  at  the  seat  of  impulse,  but  slightly  within  and  above, 
at  the  point,  in  fact,  where  the  thrill  is  felt  most  plainly  (Fig. 
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FiG.  47. — Area  oi    /. 
8Y8TOLIC  Murmur  of  Mitral  Stenosis. 
It  is  frequently  limited  to  this  area. 
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47).  Its  area  of  aiulibility  is  sometimes  very  limited,  being  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  apex,  but  I  have  known 
the  murmur  to  be  audible  for  a  considerable  distance  in  all  direc- 
tions, although  even  then  it  is  not  transmitted  so  widely  outside  of 
as  inside  of  and  above  the  ajiex-beat. 

The  quality  or  timbre  of  the  bruit  is  exceedingly  rough  and 
harsh,  so  that  it  is  frequently  described  as  rolling,  blubbering, 
spluttering,  etc.  Balfour  happily  describes  it  in  some  instances 
as  sounding  like  V-o-o-t  or  tlie  sound  produced  by  the  attempt  to 
roll  out  the  letters  K-r-b,  or  when  still  more  prolonged  R-r-r-b. 
The  final  consonant  of  these  combinations  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  short,  sharp  first  sound  that  terminates  the  bruit.  The  mur- 
mur never  possesses  the  soft,  blowing  quality  of  the  mitral  regur- 
gitant murmur,  since  obstructive  bruits  are  always  rougher  than 
those  of  regurgitation. 

The  length  and  intensity  of  a  presystolic  murmur  are  influ- 
enced by  posture  and  the  rate  of  cardiac  action.  Thus  a  bruit, 
w^hieh  is  short  and  rather  indistinct  when  the  heart  is  beating; 
rapidly,  or  when  the  patient  is  standing,  is  very  likely  to  increase 
appreciably  in  duration  and  to  display  its  true  character  more  dis- 
tinctly after  the  individual  has  lain  down  and  the  heart's  action 
has  become  slower.  In  other  instances  the  reverse  obtains,  the 
bruit  being  most  distinct  in  the  erect  posture.  One  shoiihl  aus- 
cultate in  all  positions  and  under  varying  conditions  of  cardiac 
action. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  mitral  direct  murmur  is  its  change- 
ability, by  which  is  meant  that  it  is  not  always  the  same  in  dis- 
tinctness at  different  times.  I  recall  vividly  a  woman  in  whom  on 
several  occasions  I  felt  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  mitral  presys- 
tolic murmur.  On  one  occasion,  however,  after  an  absence  from 
observation  of  several  months,  her  heart  presented  no  such  mur- 
mur as  I  had  heard  before,  but  instead  a  feeble  first  sound  accom- 
panied by  a  faint  systolic  whiff.  Some  weeks  subsequently,  after 
having  taken  digitalis  and  strengthened  the  contractions  of  the 
left  auricle,  the  old-time  presystolic  murmur  reappeared.  Broad- 
bent  regards  this  changeability  as  of  great  significance  in  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  stenosis  and  regurgitation. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  most  cases  of  mitral  ob- 
struction, but  not  to  ail,  and  as  it  is  the  exceptions  that  are  every 
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now  niul  tlien  oneountered,  \\\cy  will  now  be  described.  In  some 
instances  the  bruit  is  so  short  that  it  is  scarcely  recognisable  as 
separate  from  and  preceilinc;  the  first  sound.  1  have  generally 
noted  in  such  cases,  however,  that  the  first  sound  is  short  and 
thmnpini;;,  and  appears  to  have  prefixed  to  it  a  short  thrill,  which 
causes  the  impulse  to  convey  to  the  hand  the  impression  of  its 
having  slidden  up  to  its  maximum  instead  of  having  given  a  clean 
thrust,  as  does  the  healthy  heart.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  recognise  this 
indistinct  or  abortive  murmur,  it  is  extremely  important  to  be  able 
to  do  so,  since  it  is  in  the  detection  of  obscure  signs  of  disease 
that  the  skilled  physician  differs  from  his  unskilled  colleague. 

The  reverse  of  this  short,  scarcely  recognisable  bruit  is  the 
long-drawn  murmur,  which  Traube  first  described  and  designated 
the  "  modified  presystolic  murmur."  This  is  the  murmur  which, 
commencing  directly  at  the  close  of  systole — i.  e.,  immediately 
after  the  second  sound — extends  through  the  long  pause  of  dias- 
tole, and  ends  with  the  next  first  sound  (Fig.  48).  A  not  at  all 
infreqnent  auscultatory  finding  is  a  short  murmur  occurring 
after  the  second  sound  and  known  as  early  diastolic,  and  which  is 


Fig.  4S. — Rhythm  of  Occasional  Variety  of  Mitral  Stenotic  Mi:umur,  through 
Entire  Ventkiculak  Diastole. 


then  succeeded  by  a  short  period  of  silence,  and  then  a  character- 
istic presystolic  murmur  (Fig.  49).  This  anomaly  is  therefore  a 
breaking  in  two,  as  it  were,  of  the  long  murmur,  and  by  Fraentzel 
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was  called  the  "  interrupted  modified  presystolic  murmur.^''  It  is 
very  diagnostic,  but  may  easily  mislead  an  inexperienced  ausciil- 
tator.     Should  such  difficulty  of  interpretation  arise,  error  may  be 


Fig.  49. — ''  Interrupted  Modified  Presystolic  "  Murmur  of  Mitral  Stenosis. 


avoided  by  due  attention  to  the  associated  secondary  physical  signs 
and  to  the  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds  soon  to  be  described. 

Another  departure  from  what  is  usually  heard  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis is  the  retention  of  the  presystolic  bruit  and  of  the  first  sound 
without  a  second  sound,  or  of  the  murmur  alone  without  either  of 
the  cardiac  tones.  Attention  is  directed  to  these  anomalies  by 
Broadbent,  who  states  that  under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible 
for  the  murmur  to  be  mistaken  for  a  systolic  one  followed  by  a 
second  sound,  or  for  the  bruit  to  be  considered  systolic,  and  to 
have  replaced  the  sound  altogether.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
such  an  error,  since  a  systolic  murmur  means  regurgitation,  and 
for  sake  of  prognosis  as  well  as  treatment  stenosis  should  bo  recog- 
nised as  such  whenever  it  exists.  A  mistake  can  probably  be 
avoided  by  palpation  of  the  carotid  pulse,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  this  is  preceded  by  the  murmur. 

Such  comparison  of  the  time  of  the  murmur  with  that  of  the 
carotid  pulse  is  likewise  valuable  when,  as  stated  by  Fraentzel,  the 
presystolic  murmur  disappears  in  the  last  weeks  of  life,  or  be- 
comes merged  into  a  systolic  one. 

The  various  modifications   in   rhythm   and   intensity  of  the 
19 
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mitral  itb^tnictivc  nninimr  iivc  dur  to  (litTcrcnccs  in  the  raiudit}'' 
and  force  with  wliich  ilif  Mood  llows  ilir(iii<:li  the  narrowed  oriiice. 
It  is  conceivable — e.  e..  iliat  during  the  fore  part  of  diastole  blood 
flows  too  siently  into  tin-  relaxed  ventricle  to  produce  sonorous 
eddies  and  vibrations.  Wlu'ii.  however,  it  is  ciu'rii'etienlly  pro- 
pelK'd  by  auricular  contraction,  eddies  or  currents  are  n'cnerated 
of  sutfieient  force  to  Jiivi"  rise  to  the  presyst(tlic  niurinur.  In  the 
same  manner  a  diastolic  uiurnuir  following  the  second  tone  owes 
its  production  to  sonorous  eddies  generated  as  the  blood  gushes 
out  of  the  auricl(>  into  the  ventricle.  Then  as  blood-pressure  in 
the  ventricle  is  raised,  vibratory,  and  hence  audible  currents  cease 
for  a  time,  until  auricular  systole  again  throws  the  Wood-stream 
into  sound-]iroducing  currents  and  eddies.  Narrowing  and  rough- 
ening of  the  mitral  orifice  fnrnisli  all  the  conditions  essential  for 
the  generation  of  eddying  or  whirling  currents  in  the  blood-stream 
as  it  passes  the  ostium.  Yet  if  the  blood-flow  is  languid  the  eddies 
within  it  may  fail  to  set  u])  vibrations  of  sufficient  force  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  ear  or  hand  of  the  examiner.  This  explains  why 
shortly  before  death  o.-  during  times  of  great  canliac  feebleness 
the  presystolic  nnirnnir  may  disappear,  and  why  it  reappears  as 
heart-power  is  restored. 

Heart-sounds. — The  recognition  of  the  characteristic  murmur 
of  mitral  obstruction  is  not  enough ;  it  is  necessary  to  also  study 
and  recognise  peculiaritie-  in  the  heart-sounds.  In  well-marked 
cases  the  first  tone  at  the  apex  is  short  and  valvular,  or,  as  is  said, 
'*  thumping.''  This  quality  is  so  peculiar  and  striking  as  to  be 
<juite  distinctive  and  of  itself  sufficient  many  times  for  an  experi- 
enced auscultator  to  make  a  diagnosis  on  it  alone.  It  is  the  audi- 
tory impression  of  the  sharj),  quick  tap  that  forms  tlie  apex-beat 
in  this  disease. 

The  second  sound  at  the  apex  may  be  distinct,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  indistinct.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  it  is  sometimes 
split  or  reduplicated  in  consequence  of  the  pulmonic  valve  being 
closed  a  fraction  of  a  second  later  than  the  aortic,  according  to  the 
law  that  the  valve  closure  is  delayecl  in  that  artery  in  which  Blood- 
pressure  is  the  higher.  In  addition  also  the  jjulnionic  second  sound 
is  accentuated. 

The  phenomenon,  h<^iwever,  which  is  of  greatest  interest  in 
many  ways  is  what  is  termed  the  simulated  or  apparent  doubling 
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of  the  second  sound.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  split- 
ting of  the  second  sonnd  at  the  base.  It  is  limited  strictly  to  the 
mitral  area,  sometimes  to  the  very  site  of  the  apex-thrust,  and  con- 
sists in  the  occurrence  of  a  third  tone,  which  immediately  follows 
the  normal  second  sovmd.  English  clinicians  have  given  much 
study  to  this  apparent  doubling  of  the  second  sound,  and  have 
offered  a  variety  of  explanations  for  its  occurrence.  The  most 
reasonable  theory  is,  as  suggested  by  Sansom,  that  it  is  in  some  way 
a  sound  of  valve-tension  being  produced  as  the  blood  gushes  forci- 
l)h^  out  of  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  This  seems  borne  out  by 
the  observation  that  this  sound  sometimes  becomes  changed  into, 
or  replaced  by  an  early  diastolic  murmur.  Sansom  states  also  that 
this  double  sound  is  heard  at  some  time  or  other  in  all  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis,  and  indeed  maj'  in  some  instances  be  the  only  indi- 
cation of  the  lesion. 

When  this  auscultatory  phenomenon  is  p^'esent,  together  with 
a  presystolic  murmur,  it  forms  a  very  striking  assemblage  of 
sounds  that  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  condition 
than  mitral  stenosis. 

I  have  known  this  doubling  of  the  second  sound  to  be  inappre- 
ciable when  the  heart  was  not  strong,  and  to  come  out  clearly  and 
beautifully  as  treatment  restored  cardiac  power.  When  the  heart 
beats  slowly  and  regularly  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  differ- 
entiate the  several  sounds  and  murmurs  heard  in  mitral  stenosis. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  disturbed,  the 
impression  may  be  received  of  an  indistinguishable  jumble  of 
sounds,  both  normal  and  adventitious.  Thus,  I  have  a  male  pa- 
tient with  a  rheumatic  mitral  narrowing  combined  with  a  slight 
degree  of  insufficiency  who  presents  such  a  jumble.  When,  as  now 
and  then  happens,  his  heart's  action  is  tolerably  slow  and  regular 
I  hear  the  following:  A  rough  presystolic  murmur  ending  in  a 
thiunping  first  sound,  then  an  exceedingly  brief  pause,  followed 
by  a  doubled,  or  apparently  doubled,  second  sound,  which  in  its 
turn  is  succeeded  by  a  short,  early  diastolic  murmur  and  a  short 
silence  preceding  the  next  presystolic  bruit.  At  times  a  short  sys- 
tolic murmur  accompanies  the  first  sound,  and  as  this  heart  is  gen- 
erally very  irregular  in  rhythm  it  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed what  an  unintelligible  mixture  is  made  by  its  sounds  and 
murmurs. 
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Diagnosis.  1  he  diairnosis  ot"  miti-al  >itMiosis  is  usiiallv  a 
iH'iiHiaratnrlv  >iiiij>k'  mattrr.  It  mav,  Imwi'viT,  he  tlitlicult  and 
next  \o  iun>os>iltK-  t«t  say  whctluT  it  i>i'  insutliriciicv  is  pivsont. 
Such  a  «.liffer«.'iiliat  ion  i>  iiniK.rtaiii.  Imwcvcr,  I'miii  the  staiidixiiui 
of  prognosis  and  tivatiiK-nt,  and  should  he  made  when  j)()ssibh'. 
As  aids  in  this  direotiou  are  the  foHowiui; :  (1)  Sex,  stenosis 
l)oini;  more  etuunion  in  fenuik's,  reiruviiitation  in  nuik^s.  (2)  The 
sliort.  sharj)  a|>exdteat  preci'ih'd  hy  a  thrill  of  loiio(>r  or  shorter 
duration.  ( .'5 )  Idie  e;reati>r  extent  oi  dulness  over  the  rii;ht  lieart 
iu  stenosis  with  stron«:;er  and  more  distinet  epigastrie  pulsation. 

(4)  A  rougher  lower  pitched  muniiui-  oecurring  in  some  portion 
of  the  diastole,  usually  presystolic,  but  often  also  early  diastolic. 

(5)  Doubling  of  the  second  sound,  limited  strictly  to  the  mitral 
area  or  to  the  apex.  (('•)  The  likelihood  in  stenosis  of  more  pro- 
nounced secondary  effects  in  other  organs  than  the  lieart.  (7) 
The  greater  smallness  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse  in  stenosis,  and 
the  greater  likelihood  of  arrhythmia  in  regurgitation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  differential  diagnosis  is  not  likely  to  be 
ditficult  except  in  the  stage  of  lost  compensation,  and  then  less  de- 
pendence must  be  jdaced  on  the  auscultatory  findings  than  on  the 
evidences  of  greater  secondary  effects  in  stenosis. 

In  all  cases  the  question  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the 
lesion  is  not  all  of  diagnosis.  One  has  also,  or  in  aildition,  to 
decide  the  degree  of  the  lesion  and  the  severity  of  its  effects,  and 
whether  or  not  the  findings  account  for  the  symptoms  complained 
of.  The  degree  must  be  determined  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  murmurs,  sounds,  and  secondary  effects.  The  longer  the  ])re- 
systolic  murmur,  the  more  thumping  the  first  sound  and  apex-l)eat, 
the  greater  the  enlargement  of  the  right  and  the  smaller  iln-  left 
ventricle,  the  feebler  and  smaller  the  pulse,  the  more  pronounced 
the  evidences  of  secondary  effects  on  the  liver — then  the  more  pro- 
nounced will  be  the  degree  of  narrowing.  The  association  of  a 
mitral  regurgitant  bruit  points  to  a  modiuni  degree  of  stenosis, 
and  so,  according  to  Sansom,  does  the  simulated  doubling  of  the 
second  sound  at  the  apex. 

Dyspnfjpa  on  even  slight  exertion,  as  slow  walking,  great  prone- 
ness  to  cough,  and  other  signs  of  bronchial  congestion,  a  feeling  of 
weakness  and  fatigue  out  of  proportion  to  the  effort  occasioning  it, 
scantiness  of  urine,  emptiness  of  the  arterial  system — are  all  symp- 
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toms  indicative  of  serious  circulatorv  embarrassment,  and  attribu- 
table to  the  valvular  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  neuralgic  pains  in  the  prascordia  and  a 
feeling  of  fulness  or  uneasiness  in  the  cardiac  region,  coldness  and 
numbness  of  one  hand  and  not  the  other,  or  of  the  hands  and  not 
the  feet,  headache,  and  prolonged  vertigo,  the  patient  being  quiet 
and  the  pulse  not  feebler  than  usual,  a  feeling  of  nervousness  and 
restlessness — may  all  be  neurotic  manifestations  depending  on  de- 
fective nutrition  or  elimination,  and  in  such  cases  are  apt  to  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  lesion  and  to  symptoms  dis- 
tinctive of  cardiac  disease. 

Prognosis. — In  general,  this  is  less  favourable  than  that  of 
mitral  incompetence,  and  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Obstruction  is  con- 
stant and  tends  to  greater  stasis  in  the  pulmonic  vessels,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle  are  subjected 
to  greater  strain.  The\  are  likely,  therefore,  to  break  in  their  com- 
pensation at  an  earlier  period.  (2)  Mitral  stenosis  is  a  progress- 
ive lesion,  and  may  under  the  influence  of  repeated  attacks  of  sub- 
acute rheumatism  become  at  length  so  extreme  that  life  cannot  be 
maintained. 

When  the  narrowing  is  pronounced  there  is  but  a  small  vol- 
ume of  blood  ejected  into  the  arterial  system,  general  nutrition  is 
correspondingly  poor,  complications  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  are 
more  likely,  outdoor  exercise  is  difficult  if  not  impossible,  normal 
metabolic  processes  are  interfered  with,  and  general  nutrition 
becomes  very  defective. 

In  a  word,  even  when  uncomplicated  and  apparently  well  com- 
pensated, mitral  stenosis  offers  an  exceedingly  grave  prognosis. 
By  some  authorities  the  average  length  of  life  is  set  down  as  not 
far  from  ten  years.  It  stands  next  to  aortic  regurgitation  in 
point  of  gravity. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  average 
age  at  which  death  took  place  in  several  series  of  cases.  Of  San- 
som's  61  cases  death  occurred  at  32.7  years.  In  Hayden's  42  cases 
death  took  place  at  37.8  years.  Of  Broadbent's  53  cases  it  oc- 
curred at  33  years  for  males,  and  37  to  38  for  females.  Samways 
found  that  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  a  period  of  ten  years  the 
average  length  of  life  for  both  sexes  Avas  38.33  years;  in  less  pro- 
nounced forms,  43.6  years;  more  extreme  cases,  33.6  years. 
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The  inriuoiu'o  of  aije,  habits,  otrupations,  tMi\  ironinoiit,  etc., 
will  lie  rnii-iiltrcd  in  ilic  rli;i]>t(i'  dcvototl  to  Prognosis  in  General. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death.  —  Death  in  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  resnlts  most  oomiii<>iilv  t'r.ini  int'rease  of  cardiac  astluMiia, 
the  same  as  in  mitral  reguriiitation,  or  from  the  overpowering 
eflFeets  on  tlie  heart  and  Inngs  of  hvdrothorax  and  stasis  in  the  pnl- 
monarv  svstem.  Pulmonary  infarcts  are  particularly  liable  to 
occur,  and  are  then  the  immediate  eause  of  death.  Sudden  death 
is  ]>ossible,  but  is  not  likely  except  in  the  terminal  stage,  when 
sudden  exertion  may  bring  about  diastolic  ai-rest  of  the  already 
overburdened  heart. 

Even  when  compensation  is  fairly  good  the  patient  may  at  any 
time  succumb  to  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  A 
lad  of  sixteen,  whose  comjiensation  allowed  him  to  occasionally 
ejijoy  a  Imnling  trip,  contracted  a  cold  on  such  a  trij).  and  died 
two  days  thereafter  of  what  was  thought  by  his  physician  to  be 
extreme  pulmonary  congestion.  An  attack  of  acute  pulmonary 
(cdema  is  also  a  possible  cause  of  death  the  same  as  in  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. In  one  case  coming  under  my  knowledge  obstinate 
vomiting  contributed  largely  to  the  fatal  result  by  preventing 
retention  of  food  and  remedies.  The  end  appeared  to  come  as 
much  through  general  as  cardiac  exhaustion.  Death  may  be 
preceded  by  mild  delirium,  or  consciousness  may  be  retained 
to  the  last. 

Of  24  cases  analyzed  by  Ilustedt  with  reference  to  causes  of 
death,  he  found  heart-weakness  in  8  cases,  pulmonary  infarct  in  1, 
pneumonia  in  4,  pulmonary  collapse  in  1,  omjihysema  in  2,  apo- 
plexy in  .'3,  bronchitis  in  1,  pleurisy  in  1,  meningitis  in  1,  perito- 
nitis in  1,  and  delirium  in  1. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  so  well  many  of  the  features  that 
have  been  dwelt  on  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  they  are  here 
appended : 

Mrs.  C,  Irish-American,  aged  thirty-four,  was  admitted  to 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Xovember  20,  1900,  complaining  of  breath- 
lessnc-ss  on  exertion,  cough,  and  frothy  white  sputinn.  Both  par- 
ents had  died  of  heart-disease,  but  three  sisters  and  one  brother  were 
living  and  healthy.  The  patient  had  had  measles  and  pertussis  in 
childhood,  but  no  rheumatism.  She  had  been  married  thirteen 
years,  had  six  children,  of  which  the  youngest  was  three,  and  had 
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had  six  abortions,  all  of  which  she  had  herself  induced,  and  which 
had  not  been  followed  by  chill  or  fever.  During  the  first  pregnancy 
she  had  had  oedema  of  the  left  leg,  passed  no  urine  for  two  days, 
and  had  come  near  "  smothering."  Her  physician  declared  she 
had  "  water  around  her  heart,"  and  had  tapped  her,  but  she  could 
not  say  whether  water  had  been  obtained  or  not.  She  had  been 
troubled  with  dyspnooa  on  exertion  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this 
had  always  been  particularly  bad  during  her  pregnancies. 

Examination  showed  a  woman  of  medium  height,  weighing 
114  pounds,  slight  cyanosis  about  lips,  cold,  moist  extremities,  and 
pulsation  of  the  external  jugu- 
lars, tongue  having  a  whitish 
coat  and  indented  by  the  teeth. 
Tha  pulse  was  134,  compres- 
sible, and  irregular  in  force 
and  volume,  but  there  was  no 
pitting  of  the  skin  over  the 
ankles  or  elsewhere.  The 
apex-beat  was  in  the  sixth  in- 
terspace, 4^  inches  to  left  of 
the  midsternal  line,  of  the 
character  of  a  faint  tap  in  an 
area  of  diffused  impulse  (Fig. 
50).  A  presystolic  thrill  ran 
up  to  and  ended  with  this 
faint,  sharp  tap,  and  there 
was  marked  epigastric  pulsa- 
tion. Relative  dulness  was  in- 
creased in  all  diameters,  from  third  interspace  to  sixth,  and  from 
2  inches  to  right  of  median  line  to  5  inches  to  left  of  the  same. 
The  first  sound  was  thumping,  heard  throughout  prsecordia,  and 
followed  quickly  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  second  sound,  the  aortic 
second  being  weak  and  the  pulmonic  second  markedly  accentuated. 
A  harsh  murmur  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  mitral  area  began  im- 
mediately after  the  second,  ran  up  to  and  ended  with  the  next 
ensuing  first  sound,  and  was  not  transmitted  into  the  axillary  re- 
gion. The  lungs  revealed  impaired  resonance  at  the  posterior 
bases,  with  some  moist  rales.  The  liver  was  palpable  two  finger- 
breadths  below  the  inferior  costal  margin,  but  the  spleen  was  not 


Fig.  50. — Location  of  Apex  and  Relative 
Dulness  in  Case  of  Mitral  Stenosis 
(p.  270). 
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palpaMo.  and  there  was  no  evidence  o{  h'vc  tluid  in  the  nhdoinon. 
Tlie  nrine  was  scanty,  dark-i'ohiured,  and  eontaini'd  a  trace  of  albu- 
min. The  tiMnpcraHire  was  {»S.(»'^  V.  and  respirations  28.  ller 
stomach  was  vcrv  irritabU'.  and  t\>r  several  days  she  had  not  been 
able  to  retain  nonrislnneni. 

Four  hours  after  her  adniissinn  lur  ]iuls('  liad  increased  in 
rapidity  and  feebhMiess.  and  so  f<'w  of  tlic  pnlsc-wavi^s  reached  the 
wrist  that  the  heart-rate  had  to  be  counted  with  the  stethoscope.  It 
was  beating  180  per  minute.  Cyanosis  had  deei>ened,  cough  and 
dysjuKpa  were  very  bad,  rfdes  had  grown  more  numerous,  and  the 
liver  had  increased  in  >ize.  Her  condition  was  so  critical  that  she 
was  given  a  hypodermic  injection  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  morpliine  with 
■^\  of  atropine,  nitroglycerin  jj^,  and  -g\  of  sulphate  of  strych- 
nine, this  latter  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours  during  the  night. 
An  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  w^as  also  administered,  and  a 
few  hours  subsequently  she  was  put  upon  10-minim  doses  of  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  every  four  hours.  By  the  next  day  her  condition 
had  improved  materially,  the  jmlse  coming  down  to  134,  and  being 
rather  more  regular,  but  the  strychnine,  digitalis,  and  a  dailv  dose 
of  salts  were  continued.  Without  detailing  all  the  fluctuations 
of  this  patient  for  the  enduing  ten  days,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pulse  showed  ever-recurring  vagaries,  being  at  one  time  fairly 
regular,  all  waves  reaching  the  wrist,  and  at  others  being  rapid, 
irregular,  and  intermittent.  The  liver  also  varied  in  size,  dimin- 
ishing and  increasing  acc<»rding  to  the  persistence  and  regularity 
with  which  the  salts  were  administered.  The  cough,  however, 
gradually  grew  less,  expectoration  diminished,  pain  left  the  epi- 
gastrium, she  retained  nourishment,  and  as  a  rule  got  several 
hours'  good  sleep  each  night.  As  the  condition  improved,  the 
strychnine  was  lessened  in  frequency  of  administration,  but  the' 
digitalis  was  continued.  At  one  time  indeed  its  action  was  sup- 
plemented by  stro]>hanthus.  At  length,  by  Xovember  30th,  her 
pulse-rate  averaged  84,  and  it  was  recorded  that  all  the  waves 
reached  the  wrist.  Dulness  and  rales  had  left  the  lungs,  but  the 
liver  still  remained  palpalde,  although  smaller  in  size.  The  pa- 
tient then  left  the  hospital  abruptly.  Two  months  subsequently 
she  again  re-entered,  complaining  as  before  of  cough  and  expec- 
toration, but  showing  no  dropsy.  Treatment  again  benefited  her, 
and  she  again  withdrew  from  observation.     I   am   indebted  for 
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the  notes  of  this  case  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Yung,  one  of  the  internes  at 
the  time. 

This  case  illustrates  fairly  well  the  symptoms  and  amenabil- 
ity to  treatment  of  a  case  of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  compensa- 
tion v/as  broken,  but  not  irreparably  so,  and  in  which,  with  signs 
of  stasis  amounting  even  to  a  relative  incompetence  of  the  tricus- 
pid valve,  there  was  no  a?dema.  In  fact,  the  brunt  of  the  dis- 
turbance was  borne  mainly  by  the  lungs,  the  dulness  and  rales, 
the  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  frothy  expectoration  being  the  result  of 
the  great  pulmonary  engorgement.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why  in 
such  a  case  oedenja  is  absent,  whereas  in  other  individuals  with 
apparently  no  greater  stasis,  dropsy  will  be  a  marked  and  dis- 
tressing feature.  It  certainly  seems  to  corroborate  the  view  that 
dropsy  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  blood  and  nutrition  of  the 
capillaries,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of  capillary  and  venous 
engorgement.  This  patient  subsequently  siiccumbed  to  a  third 
attack  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  B.,  aged  twenty-nine,  tailor,  consulted  me  January  9, 
1900,  on  account  of  great  breathlessness  upon  the  slightest  effort. 
He  gave  a  history  of  rheuma- 
tism four  years  previous,  since 
which  time  he  had  suffered 
with  subacute  articular  pains. 
Gonorrhoea  six  years  ago, 
with  stricture  at  present  time. 
With  the  exception  of  a  "•  bad 
eye,"  nature  unknown,  at  six 
years  of  age,  has  had  no  other 
illness.  Heart  began  to  trou- 
ble him  one  year  after  the 
rheumatic  attack,  but  was  not 
treated  for  heart-disease  until 
the  summer  of  1899.  His 
symptoms  were  great  dys- 
pnoea on  effort,  cough  once  in   a       Fig.  si.— Location  of  a 

while  at  morning  and  evening, 

vertigo    upon    exercise,    some 

pain  between  the  shoulders,  and  poor  appetite,  but  sleep  good. 

His  pulse  while  sitting  was  weak,  small,  regular,  and  90.     The 
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Dulness   in   Case   of   Mitral   Stenosis 
AND  Regukgitation  (p.  273). 
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oxainination  of  thr  lu>jirt  iliscuvoriHl  the  wi'ak  npex-beat  at  the 
tit'th  iiitorspaco.  iiii^plc-liiu',  o'l  iiichos  from  nu'diaii  line,  and 
jnvi'oded  l\v  a  short  thrill  ( Fiii.-.  ">!).  Tho  apc'.\-l)oat  was  not 
tluiiujunir.  Itut  tiu'rr  was  marked  cpiiiastrit-  ])ulsalioii.  Abso- 
lute dulness  was  increased  from  riuiit  border  of  sternum,  at  fourth 
costal  eartilaii'e,  to  left  oi  parasternal  line,  llelative  dulness 
from  lower  bonier  of  tliirtl  costal  cartilage  above  to  junction  of 
sixth  and  seventh  costal  cartilages  below,  li^  inch  to  right  of 
median  line  and  to  !^  of  an  inch  outside  of  nipple.  The  pulmonic 
second  sound  was  found  accentuated.  Second  sound  was  not 
doubled  at  base,  but  limited  to  area  of  the  apex-beat  was  an 
apparent  doubling  of  the  second  sound,  the  second  element  at 
times  having  the  character  of  a  short  murmur,  and  separated  from 
the  following  presystolic  murmur.  At  lower  inner  edge  of  the 
apex-beat  the  first  sound  was  also  doubled  at  times. 

A  short,  rough  presystolic  murmur  was  found  just  within, 
and  a  blowing  systolic  at  the  apex.  The  murmurs  and  sounds 
made  a  rolling,  tumbling  rliytlmi.  In  dorsal  decubitus  the  appar- 
ent doubling  of  second  sound  was  very  marked  at  inner  edge  of 
apex.  As  the  heart  occasionally  slowed,  the  first  sound  was  found 
also  doubled,  the  first  element  replacing  the  presystolic  murmur. 
The  systolic  murmur  became  plain  and  whistling  with  a  very  pro- 
nounced blow  2  inches  to  left  of  nipple.  The  liver  was  palpable 
a  finger-breadth  below  the  costal  arch. 

The  diagnosis  made  was  mitral  stenosis  and  insufficiency,  with 
secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  thirty-three  years,  weight  115  pounds,  height 
medium,  American,  was  examined  March  29,  1901.  Iler  father 
was  living,  but  had  cough,  while  a  maternal  uncle  and  a  maternal 
aunt  had  died  of  consumption.  At  eighteen  she  had  suffered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  had  had  more 
or  less  joint  pains  for  three  or  four  years  subsequently.  Of  chil- 
dren's diseases,  she  had  had  a  mild  attack  of  scarlatina  when  a 
child,  and  thought  that  during  her  childhood  she  had  also  had 
pleurisy.  She  had  had  a  second  pleuritis  a  year  prior  to  her 
examination  by  me.  Her  present  illness  dated  back  to  1891, 
when  she  first  began  to  have  a  cough,  but  her  symptoms  had 
grown  much  worse  for  the  last  year,  and  she  had  grown  percep- 
tibly paler.     In  the  way  of  symptoms,  she  complained  chiefly  of 
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chronic  cough,  which  was  most  troublesome  at  night,  and  of  con- 
siderable yellowish  sputum,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  She  noticed  shortness  of  breath  in  walk- 
ing and  ascending  stairs.  The  appetite  was  poor  and  the  diges- 
tion weak,  although  bowel  movements  were  regular,  as  also  were 
the  menses.  Sleep  was  disturbed  by  the  cough,  and  there  was 
slight  pain  in  the  right  hip  and  the  left  side  of  the  chest  near  the 
shoulder.  The  voice  was  husky,  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  laryngoscopic  inspection  revealed  no  infiltration  of  the 
larynx. 

Examination. ^-T\\e  pulse  was  105,  small,  regular,  and  of  no- 
ticeably low  tension.  The  temperature  taken  at  12  m.  was  99°  F. 
Respirations  were  shallow,  but  not  hurried.  The  chest  was  mod- 
erately emaciated,  very  shallow  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter, 
and  flattened  both  above  and  below  the  right  clavicle.  Vocal  frem- 
itus was  increased  at  both  apices,  particularly  the  right.  Upon 
the  right  side,  dulness  extended  from  the  apex  to  the  third  inter- 
space in  front  and  to  the  middle  of  the  scapula  behind,  shading 
off  to  impaired  resonance  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  scapula  and 
below  this  point,  becoming  again"  more  pronounced  towards  the 
posterior  axillary  line.  In  the  right  infraclavicular  region  there 
were  bronchial  breath-sounds,  moist  rales  of  varying  size,  and 
the  voice-sounds  were  so  concentrated  and  hollow  as  to  strongly 
suggest  a  cavity.  Posteriorly,  respiratory  sounds  were  also  bron- 
chial, and  the  act  of  coughing  developed  numerous  fine  and  coarse 
crackling  rales  as  far  down  as  the  inferior  scapula  angle.  At  the 
left  apex  there  was  impaired  resonance  both  front  and  back  to 
the  level  of  the  second  rib,  and  over  this  area  breath-sounds  were 
broncho-vesicular,  and  cough  produced  crumpling  rales  that  ex- 
tended below  the  limits  of  slight  dulness. 

The  apex-beat  was  situated  in  the  fifth  left  interspace  slightly 
within  the  nipple-line,  was  feeble,  and  of  the  character  of  a  quick 
thump,  and  was  preceded  by  a  short  yet  distinct  thrill  that  ended 
with  the  cardiac  impulse.  Eelative  heart's  dulness  was  somewhat 
increased  towards  the  right  and  downward,  but  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  vertical  nipple-line  at  the  left  (Fig.  52).  Upon  aus- 
cultation the  first  sound  at  the  apex  was  short,  sharp,  and  thump- 
ing, the  second  sound  was  not  doubled,  and  the  pulmonic  second 
tone  was  markedly  accentuated.     A  rather  short,  rough,  distinctly 
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presystolic  niunnuv  ran  up  to  and  onilod  abriiptlv  with  the  sharp 
firstsound.  an<l  was  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  standing  position. 

A  high-pi tt'hed  systolic  whiff 
;u-i-(>iii|)anic'(l  the  systole  in  the 
mitral  area,  but  was  not  trans- 
mitted to  any  ap]n-eeiahle  dis- 
tance outside  this  area. 

The  abdomen  was  flat  and 
thin,  the  lower  hepatic  border 
distinctly  i>alpable  and  tender 
to  pressure,  and  hepatic  dul- 
ness  reached  from  the  upper 
margin  of  the  sixth  rib  in  the 
mamillary  line  to  slightly  be- 
low the   inferior  costal  arch. 

The  diagnosis  was  clearly 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis with  softening  and  vomica 
in  the  right  lung,  incipient 
disease  of  the  left  upper  lobe, 
mitral  stenosis  of  first  degree,  with  probably  some  regurgitation, 
the  valvular  lesion  being  of  rheumatic  origin  and  in  good  com- 
pensation. 

This  case  is  interesting  because  of  the  rather  rare  association 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  mitral  stenosis,  and  would  seem  to 
corroborate  the  view  that  this  valvular  lesion  is  sometimes  of 
tuberculous  origin,  were  it  not  for  the  very  definite  history  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  likewise 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Rokitansky's  statements  concerning  the  an- 
tagonism between  mitral  stenosis  and  consumption.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  narrowing  was  not  extreme 
and  was  combined  with  regurgitation,  a  form  of  mitral  disease 
which  is  not  so  infrequently  associated  with  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis as  was  once  thought. 

Furthermore,  this  case  raises  the  very  interesting  query  if 
this  stenosis  may  not  have  exerted  a  retarding  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  lung  affection,  although  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  stated  that  her  residence  has  been  in  southwestern  Kan- 
sas, where  the  air  is  dry  and  the  altitude  not  far  from  2,000  feet. 


Fio.  52.— LocATiu.N  OF  Apex  ash  Relative 
DuLNEss  IN  Case  of  Mitkal  Stenosis 
(p.  274). 
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For  my  part  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  attribute  the  slow  ad- 
vance of  the  pulmonary  affection  in  this  case  to  other  factors, 
possibly  to  climatic  influences,  possibly  to  inherent  mildness  of 
the  tuberculous  infection  itself,  rather  than  to  the  mitral  obstruc- 
tion, since,  as  suggested  by  Sansom,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  valvular  lesion  would  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  resistance 
of  the  organism,  particularly  in  one  inheriting  a  predisposition  to 
tuberculous  disease. 
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AORTIC    REGURGITATION 

In  this  fnnn  of  valvular  ili-casc  a  ])<»i-iiiiii  of  tlic  hluod  dis- 
fharjred  into  tin-  aorta  with  cadi  vein  riciilar  svstok'  leaks  l»aek 
into  the  left  ventricle  tlnrin:;  its  diastole.  Although  relative  in- 
conipotenoe  niav  be  j)ro(hi('ed  by  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ostium, 
the  disease  in  question  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  due  to 
structural  defect  of  the  valve  itself. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Defects  in  the  aortic  valve  leading'  to 
regurgitation  arc  a>  nearly  analogous  to  those  found  in  mitral  re- 
gurgitation as  the  anatomy  of  the  valve  ^vill  allow.  They  may 
follow  acute  endocarditis,  or  may  be  the  result  of  a  non-inflamma- 
tory .sclerosis.  The  latter  is  more  often  the  case  here  than  at  the 
mitral  orifice  because  the  aortic  valve  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  increa.sed  blood-pressure  dm-  to  muscular  exertion. 

The  leaflets,  one  or  all,  may  be  retracted,  curled,  or  shrivelled, 
so  as  to  jtermit  a  free  regurgitation.  Old  vegetations  on  the  ven- 
tricular surface  may  interfere  with  their  complete  apposition.  In 
short,  the  conditions  parallel  those  found  in  mitral  insuflficiency, 
with  exception  of  the  influence  of  contraction  of  the  chordir  ten- 
dineiT'  and  ]iapillarv  muscles. 

Acute  incompetence  may  occur  <luring  ulcerative  endocarditis 
by  the  perforation  of  one  of  the  valve-cusps.  Very  rarely  a  cusp 
may  rupture  during  violent  muscular  exercise.  The  aortic  semi- 
lunar valve  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  structures  in  the  body,  and 
yet  one  of  the  strongest,  sustaining  as  it  does  the  whole  blood- 
pressure  of  the  systemic  circulation.  It  is  hence  extremely  un- 
likely that  muscular  exertion  could  be  severe  enough  to  raise 
blood-pressure  to  a  height  sufficient  to  ru])ture  a  healthy  valve. 
Probably  in  such  cases  the  valve  has  been  weakened  either  by  de- 
generation or  inflammation. 

As  in  mitral  di.sease,  regurgitation  is  often  combined  with 
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AORTIC  REGURGITATION,  WITH  CALCIFIED  VEGETATION  THAT  SWUNG 
IN  BLOOD  CURRENT.  CAUSING  ATHEROMA  OF  ENDOCARDIUM  AND 
OF   INTIMA    OF   AORTA. 
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some  degree  of  stenosis,  but  regurgitation  may  occur  without  nar- 
rowing, and  occasionally,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricle, even  with  stretching,  of  the  aortic  ring.  That  such  en- 
largement of  the  ring,  leading  to  relative  insufficiency,  could  take 
place,  was  long  doubted,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  annulus 
fibrosus,  but  so  many  instances  of  the  kind  have  been  observed 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt. 

The  first  effect  on  the  heart  is  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 
This  is  due  to  the  impact  on  its  inner  surface  of  the  regurgitant 
streani,  which  in  very  free  regurgitation  re-enters  with  nearly  the 
force  with  which  it  was  driven  out  of  the  ventricle.  Such  lesions, 
however,  are  of  gradual  development,  and  the  increasing  work 
leads  to  a  corresponding  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
which  enables  it  not  only  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  regurgita- 
tion, but  to  expel  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  blood  present  in 
the  chamber  at  the  beginning  of  its  systole.  This  hypertrophy  in 
aortic  insufficiency  is  of  early  development  and  often  becomes  so 
extreme  that  some  of  the  largest  hearts  on  record  are  those  show- 
ing this  defect.  The  wall  of  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  may  be 
as  thick  as  4  centimetres  (If  inch).  The  apex  of  the  left  ventricle 
projects  far  beyond  that  of  its  fellow^,  and  the  interventricular 
sneptum  is  displaced,  encroaching  largely  on  the  cavity  of  the 
right  chamber. 

As  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  intact  the  effects  of  aortic 
regurgitation  upon  the  heart  are  limited  to  the  left  ventricle.  If, 
however,  the  mitral  is  incompetent,  either  from  disease  of  the 
valve  or  relatively  from  the  enlargement  of  the  ventricle,  tlie  phe- 
nomena described  as  the  results  of  mitral  incompetency  are  added 
to  those  of  the  aortic  lesion.  In  such  an  event,  of  course,  the  right 
heart  is  also  enlarged,  and  the  largest  hearts  have  been  those  show- 
ing this  combination  of  lesions.  Such  a  heart  may  weigh  as  much 
as  3  or  4  pounds.  Indeed,  von  Ziemssen  has  reported  6  pounds 
as  the  weight  of  a  specimen  obtained  from  one  of  the  great 
Stokes's  patients.  On  account  of  its  size  such  a  heart  is  spoken  of 
as  cor  hovinum.  The  heart  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Byrne 
weighs  2|  pounds,  and  in  it  the  regurgitation  could  not  have  been 
extreme  (Plate  II).  The  point  of  interest  in  this  specimen  is  the 
swinging  vegetation,  3  centimetres  long,  and  containing  calcareous 
nodules,  which  evidently  swung  in  the  blood-stream,  now  in  the 
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ventricle,  aiul  airaiii  in  the  aorta,  for  on  the  intima  of  llie  aorta 
and  i»n  the  nuiral  endoeartliuni  oi  the  Ncntridc,  at  the  points 
whore  tlie  vesretation  ninst  Inive  stnu-k.  are  niaiked  atheroma- 
tous i>atehes.  There  is  said  to  liavc  liccn  a  iimsical  murnmr 
dnrinj;  life. 

The  irri'ally  increased  t'oree  with  wliich  siu-h  a  \ciitriclc  pro- 
pels the  hlodd  into  tiie  aorta  throws  i^reat  strain  on  the  walls  of 
that  vessel,  and  henee  atheromatons  changes  are  often  fonnd  not 
onlv  in  the  aorta,  Imt  in  the  whole  ai'terial  system.  That  snch 
change  is  dne  to  this  valvular  disease  is  indicated  bv  the  fact 
of  its  oocnrrence  in  young  and  othei'wi^c  healthy  iuilixiduals,  in 
whom  it  would  not  he  expected  to  exist. 

When  this  valvular  disease  is  the  result  of  a  general  sclerosis, 
the  myocardinm  is  apt  to  be  so  degenerated  as  a  resnlt  of  coronary 
involvement  that  hyi)ertrophy  is  not  great.  It  is  when  the  disease 
develops  in  young  and  healthy  individuals  as  a  r(>sult  of  endocar- 
ditis that  the  enormous  heart  is  usually  found. 

Etiology.  I'.ndocarditis  affecting  the  semilunar  valve  may 
have  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  left  anriculo-ventricnlar  valve, 
and  hence  the  discussion  of  its  causes  does  not  need  to  be  repeated. 

Aortic  regurgitation  may  be  met  with  in  persons  of  both 
sexes  an<i  of  all  ai:cs.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  this 
lesion,  even  when  due  to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  is  far  more  com- 
mon in  males  than  in  females.  When  developed  at  or  after  mid- 
dle age,  it  is  usually  due  to  tiiose  conditions  which  bring  about 
sclerosis,  and  which  are  fully  considered  in  other  chajiters  (pages 
201  and  741).  This  sclerotic  form  is  also  undoul)tedly  met  with 
more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  and  for  the  reason  that 
arterial  degeneration  is  more  common  in  the  former — and  there- 
fore the  etiological  factors  leading  to  sclerotic  change  in  the  aortic 
cusps  are  essentially  those  of  arteriosclerosis. 

In  a  considerable  portion  of  males  suffering  from  aortic  re- 
gurgitation there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  and  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol. In  a  most  typical  case  of  this  lesion  recently  seen  in  a  man 
of  thirty-nine,  syphilis  and  whisky  were  the  only  two  causative 
factors  to  be  elicited.  Gout  and  bodily  toil,  j)articnlarly  if  com- 
bined with  alcoholic  excess,  also  seem  to  Ije  causative  agents  of 
con.siderable  importance. 

As  already  stated  incidentally   in   ^lorbid   Anatomy,   severe 
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strain  mav  bring  about  acute  incompetence  of  one  of  the  aortic 
cusps  through  rupture  at  some  point  that  had  been  previously 
weakened  by  inflammation  or  atheromatous  degeneration. 

There  is  a  form  of  aortic  insuflSciency  which,  although  not  due 
to  valvular  defect,  yet  presents  the  same  clinical  features  as  the 
organic  form,  and  is  so  frequently  encountered  that  it  may  here 
be  briefly  dwelt  upon.  This  is  a  relative  incompetence  of  the  semi- 
lunar valve,  and  its  causes  are  found  in  conditions  that  predis- 
pose to  stretching  of  the  ventricular  wall  and  of  the  basal  ring 
of  the  aorta.  They  are  therefore  (1)  degenerative  changes  in 
the  myocardium,  (2)  diseases  of  the  aorta  that  greatly  narrow 
its  lumen,  or,  per  contra,  lead  to  its  dilatation,  and  (,3)  mediasti- 
nal tumours,  which  by  pressure  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  aorta. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  relative  insufficiency  is  aneurysm 
affecting  the  ascending  arch,  or  a  general  dilatation  of  the  ^orta 
secondary  to  sclerosis.  In  one  instance  of  the  latter  kind  coming 
under  my  notice  it  was  associated  with  mitral  regurgitation,  also 
of  atheromatous  type,  but  which  had  existed  for  years.  During 
the  later  weeks  of  life  in  this  case  aortic  incompetence  developed, 
and  after  death  was  found  due  to  extensive  atheromatous  degen- 
eration and  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  reaching  from  its  origin  to  the 
beginning  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  vessel. 

In  another  case  in  which  regurgitation  through  the  aortic 
valve  had  run  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few 
months,  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  stenosis  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  about  ^  an  inch  above  the  insertion  of  the  valve,  so 
pronounced  that  the  lumen  was  diminished  by  at  least  a  half. 
This  narrowing  was  caused  by  a  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  which 
completely  encircled  the  aorta,  and  from  the  history  appeared 
to  have  originated  in  acute  inflammation  a  year  and  a  half  pre- 
viously. 

As  already  stated,  relative  aortic  incompetence  may  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  chronic  myocarditis,  which  is  associated  with 
sclerosis  of  the  aorta,  and  which  so  seriouslj^  impairs  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  ring  that  it  gradually  yields  to  the  distending 
force  of  the  blood-wave  as  it  recoils  against  the  closed  valve.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  instance  of  the  kind  as  disclosed  by  the 
necropsy,  although  during  life  the  regurgitation  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  structural  defect  of  the  valve-segments. 
20 
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Of  53  cases  of  aortic  n-eui'iiitatioii  of  which  1  have  records,  40 
oi'curred  in  tl)e  male  aiul  oiilv  7  in  the  female  s(^x.  Seventeen  of 
the  nuiies  and  4  of  the  females  were  hehiw  tlu'  a<;e  of  forty. 
Eleven  of  the  former  wh«»  were  less  than  forty  years  of  age  i!;av(>  a 
history  of  rhemnatism  or  scarlatina,  while  10  over  forty  also  had 
had  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases.  Of  the  females,  2  below 
forty  and  1  over  that  aiic  iiave  a  history  of  i-hemiiatism  or  scarla- 
tina. Of  the  total  nnndter  of  cases,  therefore,  :24  were  piobahly 
due  to  endocarditis.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  of  the  21)  males 
and  3  females  over  forty  there  were  19  males  and  2  females  in 
whom  the  lesion,  owinir  to  the  abseni'e  of  ])roi)able  endocarditis, 
conld  be  reasonal)ly  attributed  to  atheroma.  In  whatever  way 
these  figures  are  looked  at  they  exhibit  the  striking  preponder- 
ance of  men  over  women  afflicted  with  this  particular  valve-defect. 

Symptoms. — It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  as  in  other 
valvular  diseases  it  is  the  degree  of  compensation  which  deter- 
mines the  presence  or  absence  of  distinctively  cardiac  symptoms. 
In  other  words,  if  the  lesion  is  of  inilaimiiatory  origin,  and  if  the 
state  of  the  myocardium  has  permitted  the  development  of  great 
hypertrophy',  the  disease  may  remain  entirely  latent  for  many 
years.  Arduous  occupations  requiring  great  physical  effort,  feats 
of  endurance  and  skill,  mountain-clinibing,  I'nnning,  boat-racing, 
football  playing,  tennis,  etc.,  are  often  endured  without  discom- 
fort. I  recall  an  attorney  with  pronoiniced  aortic  insufficiency  of 
rheumatic  origin  who  cctusulted  me  soon  after  his  return  from  a 
six-weeks'  vacation  in  Colorado.  lie  had  ridden  his  wheel  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet  with  no  more  discomfort  than  he  would 
have  experienced  in  Chicago.  The  only  time  he  had  suffered  any 
inconvenience  was  when  he  had  taken  tlie  train  up  Pike's  Peak. 
Upon  reaching  the  summit,  13,000  feet,  he  fainted  away,  yet 
upon  returning  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  got  on  his  wheel 
and  rode  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Dyspnoea  is  not  experienced  in  this  stage,  and  aside  from  vio- 
lent action  of  the  heart,  patients  are  totally  unconscious  that  the 
organ  is  anwise  different  from  that  of  their  fellows.  If  any  dis- 
turbance of  bodily  function  exists,  it  is  not  such  as  arises  from 
venous  congestion,  for  so  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  com- 
petent stasis  back  of  the  left  ventricle  is  impossible. 

The  state  of  the  circulation  is  one  of  intermittent  ancemia  on 
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the  part  of  the  arterial  system.  At  each  systole  the  arteries  are 
flushed,  and  with  each  diastole  they  are  relatively  depleted.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  is  to  a  lack  of  nutrition  of  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  throughout  the  body.  This  is  not  specially  manifest 
in  some  persons,  while  in  others  there  is  more  or  less  pallor  and 
delicacy  of  body.  The  muscular  system  in  particular  is  weak, 
and  some  children  show  inability  for  sustained  mental  effort,  yet 
as  a  rule  young  persons  with  aortic  regurgitation  show  nothing 
either  in  appearance  or  deportment  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
their  lesion. 

A  well-compensated  aortic  insufficiency  is  not  likely  to  inca- 
pacitate an  otherwise  healthy  young  adult  for  the  active  and  even 
the  arduous  duties  of  professional  or  mercantile  pursuits.  Many 
a  hard-worked  medical  man  with  this  lesion  is  able  to  sustain  the 
severe  mental  and  physical  strain  of  a  large  general  practice  with- 
out more  fatigue  than  his  more  fortunate  confreres.  The  only 
symptoms  experienced  by  some  patients  are  palpitation  or  slight 
vertigo,  or  both,  and  yet  trivial  as  they  may  seem  to  be  they  are 
sometimes  the  earliest  announcement  of  faltering  energy  on  the 
jDart  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  one  instance,  more  than  twenty 
years  before  the  patient's  death,  any  effort  or  excitement  beyond 
a  certain  moderate  degree,  brought  on  attacks  of  such  violent  pal- 
pitation as  to  necessitate  absolute  repose  for  hours  in  the  reciun- 
bent  posture.  These  attacks  were  also  produced  b}^  even  small 
doses  of  digitalis,  and  as  they  were  allayed  by  aconite  they  were 
thought  due  to  extreme  hypertrophy.  In  most  cases  such  violent 
cardiac  action  is  an  expression  of  weakness  rather  than  of  ex- 
cessive strength,  as  sometimes  supposed.  When  dizziness  is  expe- 
rienced, it  is  usually,  though  by  no  means  always,  induced  by 
sudden  exertion,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  found  that  the 
regurgitation  is  very  free. 

The  cerebral  arteries  are  flushed  with  each  s^'stolc,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  regurgitation  blood-pressure  within  them  is 
not  sustained,  and  when  for  any  reason  the  reflux  into  the  ven- 
tricle is  intensified,  transient  anaemia  of  the  brain  results  and 
vertigo  is  felt.  In  some  cases  dizziness  is  produced  by  intermit- 
tence  in  the  heart's  contractions,  and  it  is  then  a  mild  manifesta- 
tion of  what  in  other  cases  becomes  a  syncopal  attack.  Indeed, 
fainting  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  this  disease,  in  consequence 
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of  tlio  t'lu-t  tliiit  tlu'  statt.'  oi  rlic  corebrnl  I'irculation  is  the  opposite 
iif  wliat  olttains  in  mitral  stenosis.  This  twphiins,  1  think,  why  it 
is  that  a«M'tic  j>ali»'nt>  are  ahh'  to  lie  low  in  hcd,  whereas  those 
sulferinii'  from  mitral  tlisease  usually  prefer  to  sleep  with  their 
head  and  shoidders  pro[>ped  up  on  two  pillows.  Jn  the  former 
there  is  an  nneonseious  attem]>t  to  overcome  the  force  of  e;ravita- 
tion  upon  the  eerehral  cireulalioii,  while  the  hitter  class  of  patients 
seek  to  aid  venous  tlow  out  of  the  hea<l  hy  that  same  force  of  gravi- 
tation. 

Disorders  of  digestion  are  not  so  eomiuou  in  aortic  as  in  mitral 
patients,  and  when  present  are  referable  not  to  interference  with 
the  circulation,  as  has  been  explained  is  the  case  in  lesions  at  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  but  they  are  due  in  most  instances  to 
errors  in  diet  or  whatever  deranges  gastro-intestinal  function  in 
individuals  who  have  no  heart-disease. 

The  comparative  immunity  from  symptoms  enjoyed  for  years, 
it  may  be,  by  persons  whose  disease  is  the  resvdt  of  endocarditis, 
is  not  the  fortunate  lot  of  those  in  whom  the  aortic  valves  have 
become  incompetent  in  consequence  of  sclerosis,  and  in  whom  the 
myocardium  is  incapable  of  maintaining  adequate  compensatory 
hy])ertropliy.  In  persons,  therefore,  whose  signs  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation develop  during  middle  age,  symptoms  are  apt  to  appear 
early  and  to  be  pronounced.  These  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  experienced  by  patients  of  the  other  class,  and  are  palpita- 
tion, vertigo  of  more  or  less  intensity  and  frequency,  a  feeling  of 
general  weakness,  uncomfortable  pra'cordial  oppression,  more  or 
less  pain  that  may  be  distinctly  anginal  or  of  an  anginoid  char- 
acter, and  in  particular  distressing  attacks  of  dyspna?a.  When 
these  symptoms  arise  a  fatal  termination  is  not  far  distant. 

With  Dr.  G.  W.  Webster,  October  13,  1900,  I  saw  an  Irishman 
who  presented  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  distress  often  experi- 
enced in  the  terminal  stage  of  aortic  incompetence.  There  was  no 
history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  but  of  syphilis  and  the. im- 
moderate use  of  alcohol.  Three  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  he  had  been 
in  the  country,  and  while  there  had  overexerted  himself,  become 
greatly  fatigued,  and  had  begun  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  sudden 
weakness  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  Upon  his  admission  to 
the  hospital  he  was  suffering  from  frequent  attacks  that  seemed 
to    portend    speedy    dissolution.       His    hurried    and    somewhat 
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laboured  respirations  Avould  suddenly  become  so  augmented  in 
severity  that  he  would  spring  into  the  upright  position  gasping 
for  breath,  coughing  and  raising  frothy  mucus,  while  cyanosis 
became  marked,  and  the  pulse  grew  rather  more  rapid,  irregular, 
and  extremely  feeble.  The  face  became  anxious,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  w^hole  appearance  of  the  man  was  one  of  direst  distress.  The 
examination  on  admission  disclosed  aortic  regurgitation  and  a 
secondarily  leaking  mitral,  with  very  sw^ollen  and  tender  liver. 
Hypodermics  of  morphine  relieved  these  attacks  in  a  measure, 
and  under  the  free  use  of  cathartics,  digitalis  and  iodide  of  soda, 
the  condition  so  much  improved  that  the  mitral  no  longer  leaked. 
I  found  a  rather  spare  man  of  medium  stature  who  looked 
much  older  than  he  really  was.  He  was  semi-recumbent,  and 
although  comfortable  was  yet  breathing  with  apparent  difficulty 
and  greater  than  normal  rapidity.  There  was  no  a?dema,  and 
signs  of  stasis  were  not  notice- 
able. The  temporal  and  cervi- 
cal arteries  throbbed  strongly, 
the  pulse  was  quick  and  of 
the  character  known  as  bis- 
feriens,  and  the  radial  arteries 
were  stiff.  The  lower  border 
of  the  liver  was  palpable  a 
short  distance  below  the  costal 
arch,  but  the  organ  was  not 
hard  or  tender.  Cardiac  im- 
pulse was  diffused  and  weak, 
the  indistinct  broad  apex-bear 
being  in  the  sixth  interspace. 
midway  between  the  left 
mamillary  and  anterior  axil- 
lary lines.  Percussion  showed 
sliffht  increase  of  cardiac 
dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  downward,  but  very 
great  extension  of  dulness  towards  the  left  and  downward.  The 
outer  border  was  broadly  rounded,  after  the  manner  often  de- 
scribed as  indicative  of  preponderating  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  with  broken  compensation 
(Fig.  53).     When  hypertrophy  predominates,  the  outline  of  the 


Fig.  53. — Location  of  Ai-t.\  a.m>  Kklaijm. 
Dulness,  Case  of  Aortic  Insufficiency 
(p.  284). 
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left  ventricle  is  long  and  pointed  with  :i  rather  sharp  apex.  Upon 
anscnltation  there  was  at  once  detei-tetl  a  svstolic  and  diastolic 
ninrninr  of  the  usnal  character  in  aortic  rennrj»itation,  hnt  with 
the  exci'i'tion  of  the  accentuated  puhiionic  second  lone  the  heart- 
sounds  were  scarcelv  audihle.  Indeed,  the  aortic  second  was 
quite  wanting,  anil  in  the  neck  was  replaced  bj  the  feeble  dis- 
tant diastolic  bruit.  At  the  seat  of  the  apex  the  ear  perceived 
a  dull  or  toneless  thud  rather  than  the  normal  first  sound,  and  the 
diastolic  murniur  was  faintly  distinguishable.  In  the  femoral 
arterv,  jiressnre  elicited  the  donhle  murniur  <^f  Duroziez. 

The  diagnosis  was  easy  enough.  It  was  an  aoi-tic  regurgita- 
tion of  atheromatous  origin  in  the  stage  of  ruptured  compensa- 
tion that  had  led  to  venous  stasis.  The  congestion  of  the  lungs 
was  shown  by  the  frequent  cough  and  sero-mucous  sputum,  and 
the  stasis  in  the  general  system  by  the  hepatic  enlargement  and 
scanty  urine.  The  patient  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  the  taking 
of  food  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  gas,  which  contributed 
its  quota  to  the  already  existing  dyspna?a. 

The  prognosis  was  of  the  worst,  for  it  w^as  only  too  evident 
that  the  left  ventricle  could  not  withstand  the  impact  of  the  regur- 
gitating stream.  That  this  was  free  was  shown  by  the  absence  of 
the  aortic  second  sound^  which  liad  Ix^come  wholly  replaced  by  the 
diastolic  murmur.  The  attacks  of  increased  dyspnira  and  cardiac 
feebleness  were  the  manifestation  of  left  ventricle  failure  or  asys- 
tolism  and  portended  grave  danger.  In  fact,  although  as  vigor- 
ous and  skilful  treatment  was  maintained  as  could  be  devised,  it 
exercised  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  patient's  condition,  and 
after  lingering  another  five  days  he  expired  in  one  of  his 
attacks. 

There  is  a  twofold  reason  why  aortic  regurgitation  of  the 
sclerotic  type  is  particularly  serious.  N'ot  only  has  more  or  less 
myocardial  degeneration  preceded  the  development  of  the  valvu- 
lar defect,  but  the  reflux  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  contents  of  the  aorta 
into  the  left  ventricle  augments  the  cardiac  ischiemia  resulting 
from  the  aortic  and  often  coexisting  coronary  sclerosis.  I  will 
not  discuss  the  much-debated  question  whether  the  coronary  arter- 
ies are  flushed  during  systole  or  diastole,  since  this  is  amply  set 
forth  in  works  on  physiology,  but  only  state  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  systolic  flushing  of  the  heart-muscle. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  aortic  regurgitation 
blood-pressure  is  not  sustained  within  the  coronary  any  more  than 
in  other  arteries,  and  hence  cardiac  nutrition  cannot  be  good. 

There  comes  at  length  a  limit  in  all  cases  to  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy because  the  heart-muscle  bt^comes  more  or  less  degenerated, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  maintaining  the  circulation  and  of 
withstanding  the  dilating  force  of  the  regurgitant  stream.  Its 
flagging  energy  is  shown  by  more  rapid  and  perhaps  less  regular 
contractions,  even,  it  may  be,  by  occasional  intermissions. 

Therefore,  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  indications  of  failino- 
compensation  are  generally  sho^\^l  in  the  pulse.  Even  before  sub- 
jective symptoms  bring  the  patient  to  his  medical  adviser  the 
pulse-waves  are  no  longer  of  uniform  frequency,  force,  and  vol- 
ume. The  radial  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  it  does  not  strike  the 
palpating  finger  with  its  old-timed  suddenness  and  vigour,  the 
artery  not  being  so  powerfully  and  quickly  distended  as  when  the 
ventricle  contracts  with  energy.  Consequently  the  physician  may 
not  so  readily  distinguish  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  aortic  re- 
gurgitant pulse.  At  irregular  intervals  the  pulse  seems  to  falter 
a  little,  or  a  small,  weak  beat  follows  its  predecessor  more  quickly 
than  usual,  and  is  followed  by  others  of  normal  strength. 

This  is  the  expression  of  an  accessory  or  extra  systole,  intro- 
duced now  and  then  into  the  regular  series  of  contractions  for 
the  purpose  of  re-enforcement  (pulsus  intercurrens),  or  it  is  the 
result  of  the  ventricle  giving  a  hurried,  incomplete  contraction, 
in  consequence  of  fatigue.  As  muscular  incompetence  increases, 
the  pulse  grows  more  irregular,  or  indeed  becomes  permanently 
intermittent.  It  increases  in  frequency,  and  its  distinctive  collaps- 
ing character,  to  be  subsequently  described,  grows  less  apparent. 

Subjective  symptoms  annoy  or  even  alarm  the  patient,  who 
begins  to  notice  an  unwonted  breathlessness.  Attacks  of  vertigo 
or  even  syncope  supervene.  If  the  patient  does  not  now  die  sud- 
-denly  and  unexpectedly,  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from  irregularly  re- 
curring attacks  that  are  of  grave  danger  because  indicating  immi- 
nent cardiac  paralysis.  These  are  a  more  or  less  sudden  feeling 
of  great  weakness  or  prostration,  with  cyanosis,  a  feeble,  irregu- 
lar, perhaps  accelerated  and  empty  pulse,  dyspncea,  and  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  In  addition,  he  may 
suffer  from  cough  with  frothy,  it  may  be  bloody,  expectoration 
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and  otlior  syniptonis  iiulic-ativo  of  stasis  in  the  pulnidnnvv  vessels 
and  ironornl  venous  svsteni.  If  the  mitral  valve  lias  bcconie  rela- 
tively ineonipetent,  regurgitation  through  the  auriciilo-ventricu- 
lar  opening  is  added  to  that  already  present  at  tlio  aortic  orifice, 
and  the  symptoms  Iteeome  the  same  as  those  of  tlic  last  stages  of 
mitral  disease. 

Karly  in  my  pra<'n<'»'  1  was  raUcd  to  attend  a  nii<ldle-aged 
woman,  whom  1  found  intensely  droj)sieal.  ()rtho])na'ic,  and  pre- 
senting unmistakable  evidence  of  aortic  and  relative  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency. Rest  in  bed.  infusion  of  digitalis  and  catharsis  speedily 
removed  the  anasarca,  closed  up  the  mitral  valves,  and,  in  short,  so 
greatly  improved  her  cc^ndition  that  she  thought  herself  fully  re- 
stored. Desj^ite  my  warning,  and  contrary  to  my  strict  orders, 
she  insisted  upon  leaving  her  bed  and  sitting  dressed  in  th(^  family 
living  room.  Only  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  while  alone  in  her 
apartment,  she  heard  a  rap  on  the  door,  arose  (juickly  to  answer 
the  knock,  opened  the  door,  and  almost  immediately  fell  to 
the  floor  and  died.  In  this  case  I  believe  life  might  have  been 
prolonged  had  the  mitral  valves  continued  to  leak,  and  thus  acted 
as  a  safety-valve  for  the  left  ventricle. 

I  am  led  to  this  opinion  by  my  observation  of  a  case  with  Dr. 
Lo\sTence  at  Chebanse,  111.  The  patient  was  an  old  man,  who  was 
suffering  from  albuminuria,  dropsy,  congested  liver,  and  orthop- 
noca.  Upon  examination,  there  were  the  usual  signs  of  stiffened 
arteries  and  aortic  regurgitation,  but,  in  addition,  a  miti-al  regur- 
gitant murmur,  pulsation  of  the  external  jugulars,  and  a  murmur 
characteristic  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.  The  outlook  seemed  very 
bad,  and  but  small  hope  for  improvement  was  held  out.  Never- 
theless, upon  the  daily  moderate  use  of  cathartics  and  nitro- 
glycerin, the  re})laeement  of  digitalis  by  strophanthus,  and  the 
hypodermic  administration  of  small  tonic  doses  of  morphine,  this 
patient  actually  imjiroved  beyond  all  expectation,  and  several 
months  subsecpiently  was  reported  by  the  doctor  as  still  alive 
and  in  tolerable  comfort,  being  able  to  drive  out  in  pleasant 
weather,  although,  needless  to  say,  compensation  was  never  re- 
stored. I  bfdieve  in  this  instance  the  leakage  of  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves  relieved  the  two  ventricles  from  dangerous  strain 
and  threw  the  brunt  of  the  trouble  back  upon  the  liver  and  general 
venous  system.    The  stasis  thus  resulting,  of  course,  produced  res- 
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piratory  embarrassment  and  functional  derangement  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  but  actually  served  to  prolong  life. 

In  my  care  in  the  wards  of  Cook  County  Hospital  there  are 
at  the  present  writing  two  men  with  aortic  regurgitation  in  whom 
mitral  incompetence  has  become  added.  Both  present  evidence 
of  venous  stasis  in  a  moderate  degree,  chiefly  hepatic  and  pulmo- 
nary. One  complains  of  weakness  and  but  little  else,  the  other  of 
insomnia ;  yet  in  both  patients  things  are  growing  slowly  worse  in 
spite  of  rest  in  bed  and  the  usual  heart-tonics.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  have  become  converted  into  cases  of  mitral  disease^ 
the  most  frequent  sequel  of  events  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The 
chief  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  refractoriness  to  treatment 
and  in  the  liability,  one  might  almost  say  certainty,  of  a  sudden 
death. 

In  June,  1899,  I  saw  with  Dr.  Houston  a  powerfully  built 
Irishman,  weighing  over  200  pounds,  who  was  suffering  from 
dyspnoea,  which  had  suddenly  developed  six  Aveeks  previously. 
His  personal  history  was  negative  with  exception  of  swelling  of 
one  knee  some  six  or  eight  years  before.  This  may  have  been  a 
monarticular  rheumatism,  and  if  so,  it  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  man's  valvular  disease.  It  was  not  followed  by  any  symp- 
toms, for  with  exception  of  a  fall  that  occasioned  pain  near  the 
heart  for  a  day  he  had  been  perfectly  well  up  to  his  present  ill- 
ness. No  history  of  overexertion  or  any  other  exciting  cause  for 
his  dyspnea  could  be  elicited.  His  shortness  of  breath  had  set  in 
abruptly  while  he  was  attending  his  duties  as  engineer,  and  at 
first  had  been  more  severe  than  it  was  when  I  saw  him,  the  im- 
provement being  due  to  treatment.  Nevertheless  he  was  incapaci- 
tated for  work,  and  counsel  was  sought  in  the  hoi^e  of  obtaining 
some  suggestion  for  liis  further  improvement. 

The  pulse  was  arrhythmic  and  rapid,  displaying  feebly  the 
usual  characters  of  aortic  insufficiency,  and  the  vessels  did  not 
feel  thickened  and  stiff.  The  broad,  heaving  apex-impulse  was 
displaced  downward  into  the  sixth  interspace  and  outward  to  the 
anterior  axillary  line.  There  was  epigastric  pulsation  and  a  sys- 
tolic thrill  in  the  aortic  area.  The  heart-tones  were  everywhere 
audible,  though  feebly,  and  there  was  a  loud,  rough  systolic  mur- 
mur at  the  base  to  right  of  sternum,  followed  by  a  very  feeble 
diastolic  bruit.     At  the  apex  could  be  made  out  a  softer  systolic 
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inuniuir  possessing  the  oliaractors  ol'  a  mitral  ivgiirgitant  one, 
whic'li,  together  with  eviih^u'es  of  enlargement  of  the  right  heart, 
convinced  me  that  the  mitral  as  well  as  the  aortic  valves  were 
leaking.  The  liver  wai>  ])alpal)le  and  tender,  and  the  urine  con- 
tained a  small  amout  of  albumin.  1  looked  upon  the  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency as  relative  and  seeondarv  to  the  aortic  disease. 

The  prognosis  was  verv  unfavourable,  notwithstanding  the 
degree  of  improvement  that  had  already  attended  treatment,  be- 
cause when  eompensation  is  once  lost  in  this  form  of  valvular 
disease  it  is  rarely  }iossible  to  restore  the  dihitcd  and  perhaps  de- 
generated left  ventricle  to  its  former  vigour. 

The  patient  was  informed  of  his  grave  state,  and  was  advised 
to  keep  his  room  for  as  long  a  time  as  was  thought  best,  the  dura- 
tion to  be  determinc<l  l)y  results.  Tn  addition  to  rest,  the  treat- 
ment was  to  consist  of  strychnine,  digitalis,  and  nitroglycerin; 
food  was  to  be  light  but  sustaining,  and  cathartics  were  to  be 
employed  daily,  but  not  enough  to  weaken  him.  The  purpose  of 
the  last-named  remedies  was  chiefly  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
being  obliged  to  strain  at  stool,  as  might  be  the  case  were  he  to 
become  at  all  constipated.  It  is  well  known  that  effort  of  this 
kind  is  particularly  bad,  even  dangerous,  for  persons  whose  left 
ventricle  is  in  a  state  of  dilatation.  Tn  aortic  regurgitation  the 
sudden  constriction  of  the  arteries  incident  to  straining  is  liable 
to  cause  sudden  and  fatal  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart. 

In  October  I  saw  the  patient  again,  and  was  not  surprised, 
although  disap]»ointed,  to  find  that  in  spite  of  treatment  the  dila- 
,  tation  of  the  left  ventricle  and  resulting  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valves  had  increased.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  more  regular, 
but  in  other  respects  things  had  grown  rather  more  ominous.  lie 
was  now  ordered  to  keep  his  bed  strictly,  and  was  put  on  larger 
doses  of  digitalis.  Improvement  did  not  follow,  and  he  began  to 
suffer  much  from  sudden  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  which  were 
very  alarming  to  him  and  his  friends.  His  liver  also  became 
greatly  engorged,  and  his  whole  condition  grew  steadily  more 
threatening.  Strychnine  and  nitroglycerin  were  increased,  and 
he  was  given  daily  injections  of  morphine,  -J  of  a  grain,  with 
atropine  to  lessen  dypsnoea,  quiet  his  nervousness,  and  sustain  his 
heart. 

It  was  dcfided  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  digitalis,  interrupt- 
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ing  it  from  time  to  time  and  substituting  therefor  tincture  of 
strophanthus,  to  prevent  the  possible  cumulative  action  of  the  fox- 
glove. This  was  carried  out  until  at  length  a  singular  mental 
state  developed,  characterized  by  delusions  closely  resembling  a 
mild  mania.  As  Dr.  Houston  had  observed  a  similar  mental 
state  once  before  in  a  patient  whom  I  had  turned  over  to  his 
charge,  and  in  that  instance  had  discovered  it  was  caused  by 
digitalis,  he  concluded  it  was  of  the  same  nature  and  origin  in 
this  case  and  promptly  stopped  the  drug.  As  in  the  other  case, 
so  also  in  this,  the  delusions  and  other  maniacal  manifestations 
lasted  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  disappeared  entirely. 
This  rare  effect  of  the  prolonged  administration  of  this  agent  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment  of  Valvular  Diseases. 

Patient  was  seen  again  in  January.  He  was  still  in  bed, 
where  he  had  remained  since  the  fore  part  of  October,  was  quite 
recumbent,  and  breathing  tranquilly,  although  he  stated  he  had 
occasional  paroxysms  of  dyspncea  that  compelled  him  to  spring 
up  for  breath.  These  spells  of  difficult  breathing  had  returned 
upon  him  about  the  1st  of  January  after  a  period  of  constipa- 
tion. His  physician  stated  that  as  a  result  of  vigorous  purgation, 
digitalis,  strychnine,  and  morphine  hypodermically,  and  restricted 
diet,  which  was  kept  up  for  nearly  two  months,  his  condition  had 
by  late  autumn  improved  wouderfnlly.  The  enlarged  liver  had  re- 
turned nearly  to  normal,  his  colour  had  grown  quite  natural,  and 
his  pulse  stronger,  of  better  volume,  and  regular,  the  heart-sounds 
stronger,  and  the  apex-beat  fairly  well  defined.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  patient  had  become  intolerant  of  the  cathartics  and  pro- 
longed rest  in  bed,  and  had  implored  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up. 

I  found  the  pulse  about  70,  with  two  intermissions  in  a  min- 
ute and  a  half,  but  very  compressible,  and  its  collapsing  character 
not  well  marked.  The  liver  was  palpable,  particularly  the  left 
lobe,  which  was  very  tender  in  the  epigastrium.  There  was  no 
oedema,  although  the  feet  were  a  little  puffy.  Cardiac  impulse 
was  wanting  except  for  an  occasional  vague  apex-beat  consider- 
ably outside  the  left  nipple  in  the  sixth  interspace.  Heart's  dul- 
ness  was  pronounced,  presenting  in  this  regard  a  marked  contrast 
to  its  condition  in  October,  when  it  was  obscured  by  pulmonary 
resonance.  It  was  of  triangular  outline,  reaching  to  the  third 
interspace,  and  from  2  inches  to  right  of  sternum  across  nearly 
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to  the  loft  ant(M-ior  :i\ill;irv  line,  well  diitsicU'  of  tlio  occasionally 
})alj)al)le  iinj)ulsi'.  Vhv  luiiiis  \vi'rc'  (•vcrvwlicri'  resonant.  Tlie 
henrt-sotnuls  \vtM*c  amliMo  tlioniili  t'aini,  the  aortic  second  beinc;' 
particnlai'ly  fcflilc.  ainl  the  |mliii«>iiic  sccund  acccntiiatt'd.  A  loud, 
liarsh  nuirniur  was  jtrcsi-nt  ilirouiihout  llic  pra'cordiniii.  wliicli  Avas 
systolic,  but  I'onld  n<»t  be  traced  to  any  particular  area.  Over  the 
IumIv  ot  the  oriian  it  disapjiearcd  on  tii'ui  pressure.  ]icruiitting  other 
more  distant  and  persistent  niurninrs  to  be  distini»uished.  These 
were  found  to  be  a  harsh  aortic  systolic,  a  soft  mitral  systolic 
transmitted  to  the  back,  and  a  feeble  diastolic,  which  was  of  aortic 
origin,  as  shown  by  its  area  of  intensity  and  dii-ection  of  ])ro|>a- 
gation. 

The  diagnosis  was  ap])arent;  added  t<t  liis  old-staiidiug  aoiMie 
insufficiency  with  ridative  iiiitral  regurgitation  there  was  a  peri- 
carditis with  moderate  effusion.  The  liver  was  Ixtth  congested 
and  displaced  downward. 

The  prognosis  was  most  unfavourable,  foi-  in  addition  to  the 
cardiac  dilatation  de]»ending  largely  on  myocardial  degeneration, 
a  pericarditic  effusion  .had  taken  place.  As  is  well  known,  this 
sometimes  supervenes  npon  a  chronic  valvular  disease,  particu- 
larly aortic  insufficiency,  and  is  then  a])t  to  be  a  terminal  event. 
It  was  stated  to  the  family  that  sudden  death  w^as  not  improbable. 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  conijionnd  cathartic  pills  were  or- 
dered, the  patient  objecting  to  elatcrinm  and  disagreeable  saline 
waters;  digitalis  in  considerable  doses,  a  grain  of  codeine  thrice 
daily  to  promote  quiet  and  to  lessen  the  paroxysms  of  dyspn(t'a, 
and  restricted  diet.  Morphine  was  not  prescribed  because  of  its 
constipating  and  other  objectionable  effects. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  possible  care  this  ])atient  did  not  im- 
prove, and  one  month  later  died  suddenly  and  quietly  while  rest- 
ing in  bed,  as  usual.  This  case  not  only  portrays  the  clinical  pic- 
ture often  seen  in  aortic  regurgitation,  but  also  illustrates  the 
powerlessness  of  our  art  in  attempting  to  stay  the  ])rogress  of  the 
disease. 

In  this  and  ])r.  Webster's  case  there  was  one  sym])tom  com- 
mon to  both — i.  e.,  paroxysmal  dyspna-a.  In  the  one  case  it 
seemed  due  to  sudden  threatening  asystolism  of  the  left  ventricle, 
as  shown  by  feebleness,  rapidity,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and 
pulmonary  congestion,  manifested  by  cough  and  frothy  expectora- 
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tion.  In  the  other  there  was  also  threatening  weakness  of  the 
heart's  action,  but  the  striking  concomitant  was  the  intense  anx- 
iety amounting  to  fear,  so  that  the  patient  would  spring  up  in 
bed  gasping  for  breath  and  looking  wild  and  terrified.  In  both 
these  instances,  moreover,  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  breakdown  de- 
veloped suddenly,  and  were  never  again  wholly  lost,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  markedly  from  the  gradual  onset  of  compensatory 
failure  seen  in  mitral  affections.  In  both  cases  mitral  regurgita- 
tion was  superadded,  but  instead  of  the  end  coming  with  pro- 
nounced dropsy  death  was  sudden,  before  venous  stasis  progressed 
to  that  degree. 

In  my  experience  young  persons  who  have  contracted  their 
aortic  insufficiency  in  consequence  of  endocarditis  rarely  suffer 
from  cardiac  pain,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  observed 
numerous  instances  of  angina  pectoris  in  individuals  whose  aortic 
lesion  had  resulted  from  degenerative  changes.  In  1801  I  began 
to  treat  a  married  woman  of  about  thirty  who  was  afflicted  with 
aortic  incompetence  and  attacks  of  pra?cordial  pain.  She  was 
quite  stout,  and  this  made  examination  of  the  heart  difficult.  The 
radial  pulse  was  collapsing,  though  not  as  full  and  quick  as  in 
typical  cases,  and  she  had  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur.  The 
apex-beat  could  not  be  distinctly  made  out,  and  the  large  breast 
prevented  my  determining  the  boundary  of  deep-seated  dulness  at 
the  left.  The  absence  of  manifest  cardiac  hypertrophy  rather 
puzzled  me,  but  eventually  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  leak  was 
not  very  free,  and  consequently  that  there  was  not  much  hyper- 
trophic dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  After  she  had  been  under 
treatment  for  a  time  she  called  attention  to  a  pulsation  in  the  neck. 
This  was  found  to  be  just  behind  and  above  the  right  sterno-cla- 
vicular  articulation  in  the  location  of  the  innominate  artery.  It 
was  attributed  to  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  thus 
brought  the  innominate  prominently  into  view.  The  patient  was 
taken  to  several  diagnosticians  for  opinion,  and  among  others  to 
the  late  Dr.  Christian  Fenger,  by  whom  my  diagnosis  was  eon- 
firmed.  This  discovery  of  a  probable  aneurysm  changed  my  views 
concerning  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  case.  AVhereas  the 
history  had  led  me  to  regard  the  aortic  regurgitation  as  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  I  now  considered  it  secondary  to  aortic  aneurysm, 
a  view  that  seemed  to  account  for  the  attacks  of  angina. 
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riu'  jKititiu  tluii  left  ChiiMiio,  ;m»l  1  did  not  si'o  her  for  sev- 
eral Years.  At  U'liiitli  I  was  mw  di\\  uiuwju'etedlv  suimiKtiied  to 
visit  her  at  ouv  of  tlu'  Imtrls  to  wliit-h  slu-  had  hitakcn  herself 
iimneiliafely  upon  her  return  from  Europe  the  day  hefore.  8he 
was  in  a  tndy  pitiable  pliiiht.  The  attaeks  of  agonizinii-  ]Kiin  had 
become  so  freipicnt  an«l  severe  that  she  literally  eoidd  not  walk 
across  the  room  witji«>ut  one  liciui;'  evoked,  and  >lie  was  taking 
large  doses  of  nitroglyeerin  and  whisky,  though  with  but  slight 
eflFeet.  The  eireumferenee  of  the  neck  was  greater  than  nornnd, 
although  the  evident  congestiou  had  not  ])rodueed  tedema.  The 
old-time  pulsation  was  still  in  evidence.  It  did  not  a])])ear  to 
have  increased  in  area,  and  the  only  alteration  J  could  detect  in 
the  heart-tindings  was  greater  rapidity  and  feebleness  of  action. 
She  was  given  injections  of  m<trphine  sufficient  to  soniewliai  bhuit 
her  sensibility  to  ]>ain,  but  aside  from  this  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done.  !She  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  and  then  in  one  of  her  attacks  death  mercifully 
ended  her  sufferings. 

At  the  autopsy,  which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  John- 
.«on,  who  had  also  seen  the  case,  the  aortic  valves  were  found  vei-y 
incom])etent  and  sclerotic,  but  whether  the  process  had  originally 
been  of  endocarditic  origin  or  not  it  was  difficult  to  decide.  There 
was  a  moderate  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
walls  of  which  were  fatty.  The  t%vo  most  interesting  features, 
however,  were  (1)  occlusion  of  the  mouths  of  the  coronary,  arter- 
ies by  deposits  of  lime-salts,  so  that  they  with  difficulty  admitted 
the  point  of  a  fine  probe,  and  (2)  the  size  of  the  aorta.  Xo  aneu- 
rysm could  be  detected,  but  careful  measurement  showed  that  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  was  uniformly  increased  in  diam- 
eter by  about  1  centimetre,  while  its  walls  were  possibly  a  trifle 
thinner  than  normal.  It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  when 
di.stended  by  the  abnormally  large  blood-wave  it  became  stretched 
sufficiently  to  amount  to  a  considerable  dilatation,  which  had 
caused  some  pressure  on  the  great  veins,  hence  the  congestion  of 
the  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  prominence  of  the  innominate  artery. 

It  was  now  easy  to  understand  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  / 
her  angina.     The  heart-muscle  simply  could  not  be  flushed  with 
blood  through  the  extremely  narrowed  coronary  ostia.     Whenever 
physical  exertion  called  for  more  blood  within  the  coronary  arter- 
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ies  it  was  not  forthcoming,  and  cardiac  ischa}mia  was  manifested 
by  a  cry  of  agony. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  phiin  that  cases  of  aortic  regurgita- 
tion can  be  divided  into  two  chisses.  In  the  one,  the  lesion  is  the 
resnlt  of  endocarditis,  contracted  during  a  period  of  life  when  the 
myocardium  and  arterial  walls  are  still  young  and  healthy — great 
compensatory  hypertrophy  is  possible,  and  the  disease  may  endure 
for  many  years  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms.  These  appear  at 
length  only  after  the  heart-muscle  can  no  longer  be  sustained  by 
the  coronary  circulation,  or  the  breakdown  occurs  as  the  result  of 
fresh  endocarditis  ingrafted  on  the  old  process  in  the  course  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  In  my  care,  five  years  ago,  was  a  viva- 
cious young  lady  of  eighteen,  who  presented  the  typical  signs  of 
free  aortic  regurgitation,  a  quick,  collapsing  pulse,  a  broad,  heav- 
ing apex-beat^  situated  far  below  and  to  the  left  of  its  normal 
situation,  and  a  loud  diastolic  murmur.  She  consulted  me  because 
of  having  noticed  that  she  could  no  longer  run  upstairs,  dance, 
ride  a  wheel,  or  do  other  things  which  before  were  unattended 
with  consciousness  of  the  heart's  action.  She  did  not  get  out  of 
breath,  but  was  annoyed  by  forcible  pounding  of  the  heart  and  by 
the  occasional  sensation  as  if  it  "  gave  a  flop." 

She  had  some  flatulent  indigestion  and  was  constipated.  The 
pulse  was  now  and  then  intermittent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting this  intermittence  she  was  given  small  doses  of  tincture 
of  digitalis,  5  drops  3  times  a  day.  When  she  next  returned,  after 
a  few  days,  she  stated  that  the  pounding  of  the  heart  was  worse 
instead  of  better.  The  digitalis  was  reduced,  but  still  intensified 
her  symptoms,  and  was  discontinued.  Thinking  that  the  inter- 
missions might  be  due  to  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  she  was 
given  remedies  to  correct  the  constipation  and  improve  digestion. 
There  was  some  improvement,  but  still  the  heart  did  not  become 
entirely  regular.  One  day  she  complained  of  dull  frontal  head- 
ache, some  pains  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  which  seemed  to  me 
a  muscular  rheumatism,  possibly  of  uric-acid  origin.  Accord- 
ingly, she  was  put  upon  potash  and  salicylate  of  soda,  and  or- 
dered to  drink  freely  of  water.  This  was  a  happy  hit,  for  she 
lost  the  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  and  was  no  longer  annoyed  by 
the  heart's  pounding. 

A  year  later,  believing  I  had  discovered  evidence  of  a  tendency 
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to  tri'cnvinir  «iilatatiou  of  the  left  vontriclo,  1  gave  her  a  course  of 
Nauheim  baths,  which  airreed  with  her,  ami  she  felt  so  well  that 
I  lost  track  of  her  for  some  months.  IiuIcihI,  with  one  exception, 
after  thi'  haths  were  tinisluil.  I  iic\rr  saw  iter  a^ain.  Hut  one 
tlay,  enc«>unt'.'riui:  her  mother  in  the  ears,  I  learned  that  in  Au- 
gust, eight  months  snhseiim'ut  to  her  last  visit  at  mv  otHce,  she 
developed  what  ait|>eared  to  be  a  mild  attack  of  articidar  rheu- 
nuUism.  As  1  was  out  of  the  city,  a  neighbouring  physician  was 
given  charge  of  the  case,  and  he  very  })roperly  confined  her  to 
bed.  After  alxuit  a  week  the  rheumatic  manifestations  had  sub- 
sided, aiid  she  was  tlioughi  to  be  getting  on  fimdy.  One  morn- 
ing she  awoke  in  excellent  spirits  and  seemed  nowise  in  imme- 
diate danger.  Xevertheless,  during  the  forenoon,  when  she  sat 
up  in  bed  to  drink  a  glass  of  water,  she  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, fell  back  upon  hev  pillow  and  expired,  Ko  autopsy  was  held, 
and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  condition,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  probably  the  heart  had  become  weakened  by  fresh  endo- 
carditis attending  the  mild  rheumatic  attack,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  exertion  of  sitting  up  occasioned  sudden  diastolic 
arrest  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  simply  illustrates  the  liability  of 
these  patients  to  sudden,  unexpected  death. 

In  the  second  class  belong  patients  whose  valvular  defect  is 
the  local  manifestation  of  degenerative  changes,  w^hich,  if  not  due 
to  syphilis,  the  gouty  diathesis,  strain,  and  the  like,  are  associated 
with  advancing  age.  In  such  persons  compensatory  hypertrophy 
rarely  proves  so  enduring  as  in  the  young,  and  may  fail  early, 
because  the  myocardium  is  already  degenerated,  or  because  the 
state  of  the  coronary  arteries  does  not  permit  that  degree  of  nour- 
ishment necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  hypertrophy.  In  this 
second  class  should  also  be  reckoned  those  cases  in  which  the  aortic 
insufficiency  is  the  result  of  rupture.  In  this  latter  group,  pain^ 
precordial  distress,  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  incompetence 
are  apt  to  appear  promptly  after  the  injury,  and  to  persist  without 
relief.  Xaturally,  however,  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  compensate 
the  defect  depends  upon  the  extent  of  rupture — that  is,  the  degree 
of  regurgitation  permitted^ — and  upon  the  state  of  the  heart-mus- 
cle. Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  usually  develops  rapidly,  with 
little  or  no  hypertrophy,  and  hence  after  a  few  weeks  or  months 
the  heart  succumbs. 
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In  persons  suffering  from  slowly  induced  degenerative 
•changes  symptoms  appear  slowly,  but  are  never  so  delayed  in  com- 
ing as  in  patients  wdiose  incompetence  originate  in  endocarditis. 
In  most  instances  the  symptoms  that  initiate  breaking  compen- 
sation are  such  as  may  be  referred  either  to  cerebral  anaemia — 
i.  e.,  vertigo  and  syncopal  attacks — or  to  cardiac  fatigue  and  de- 
generation— i.  e.,  irregularities  of  the  pulse,  palpitation,  and 
angina  pectoris. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  cardiac  failure  leads  to  stasis  in  the 
lesser  circulation,  or  in  the  great  veins  of  the  general  system^  the 
symptoms  gradually  become  those  of  the  terminal  stage  of  mitral 
disease — i.  e.,  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  frothy,  or  it  may  be  san- 
gTiineous  expectoration,  disturbed  visceral  functions  in  general, 
■oedema,  and  attacks  of  threatening  asystolism.  When  at  last  aortic 
regurgitation  has  reached  this  stage  the  struggle  is  less  likely  to 
be  protracted,  and  death  is  usually  more  sudden  than  in  defects  at 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection.  —  In  cases  of  pronounced 
aortic  regurgitation  the  disease  reveals  its  presence  to  the  skilled 
eye  by  the  throbbing  of  the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries.  In 
contrast  with  the  cyanosis  of  mitral  disease  the  aspect  of  the  pa- 
tient is  apt  to  present  more  or  less  pallor,  especially  if  the  disease 
has  developed  in  early  life.  Inspection  of  the  chest  usually  de- 
tects strong  pulsation  of  the  cardiac  area  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num, the  degree  and  extent  of  this  pulsation  depending  upon  the 
thinness  and  flexibility  of  the  chest-wall,  as  well  as  on  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart.  Occasionally  a  wave-like  impulse  is  seen  to 
pass  from  the  base  downward  towards  the  apex-beat,  while  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  slight  systolic  retraction  of  the  third 
and  fourth  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  consequence 
•of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  hypertrophied  heart  recedes  from 
the  chest-wall. 

The  apex-beat  is  displaced  outward  and  downward,  in  some 
cases  even  as  far  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  left  intercostal  space, 
dose  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  It  is  broad  and  heaving, 
at  once  conveying  the  impression  of  a  large  and  powerful  organ. 
In  the  young,  with  broad  intercostal  spaces,  the  dimensions  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  be  almost  as  accurately  delineated  by  the  vis- 
ible impulse  as  by  percussion. 
21 
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111  iiiiiKllc-niriHl  iiitlivitliials.  on  \\w  coiitiMrv.  ]);n-lit'ul:irl_v  if 
tlio  chest  is  capju'ious,  the  npex-bcat  may  be  sciuvrly  perceptible. 
In  some  iiistaiiees,  no  <l<nibt,  tliis  is  owing-  to  the  iiiahilitv  of  the 
degeneratfd  heart  to  establisli  great  ooiiii>eiisat<>rv  hypertrophy. 
When  very  free  regnrgitation  is  compensated  by  great  hyper- 
trophy, the  eye  sometimes  discerns  visible  ])nlsation  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries,  as  the  radial  or  ilie  dorsalis  ]KHlis.  This  phenom- 
enon, which  is  brouglit  (Hii  with  special  distinctness  by  extension 
of  the  han<l  or  foot,  is  the  oenlar  manifestation  of  that  peculiar- 
ity of  the  pnlse  abont  to  be  described  nnder  palpation  as  the  pulsus 
altus  et  celcr. 

(Jnineke  has  described  a  visible  pnlsation  of  the  retinal 
artery,  which  may  be  more  or  less  tortttons  and  elongated  with 
each  pulsation.  Capillary  and  venous  pulse  will  be  considered 
later  on. 

Palpatio)!. — The  hand  laid  upon  the  pnpcordium  detects  pow- 
erful cardiac  impulse,  and  over  the  apex-beat  sometimes  perceives 
a  short  presystolic  thrill,  or  rather  receives  an  impression  as  if 
the  tip  of  the  heart  slid  uj)  to  its  maxinmni  impulse.  The  impact 
of  the  a])ex  resembles  the  striking  of  a  huge  list  against  the  chest- 
wall,  and  if  the  ])atient  he  slight,  the  whole  chest  may  seem  to 
quiver  with  the  shock.  Systolic  thrill  is  sometimes  felt  in  the 
aortic  area.  Under  some  circumstances  a  diastolic  thrill  is  also 
manifest. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  examination 
is  presented  by  the  ])ulse.  Its  characteristics  are  so  distinctive  that 
a  diagnosis  is  often  possible  from  it  alone.  First  carefully  stud- 
ied and  accurately  described  by  Sir  Dominick  Corrigan,  it  is  often 
called  Corrigan  pulse,  while  other  terms  applied  to  it  are  the 
collapsing  pulse,  the  water-hammer  pulse,  the  locomotive  pulse, 
and  the  pulsus  altus  et  celer.  In  well-marked  eases  the  finger 
laid  upon  the  radial  artery,  or  upon  any  other  readily  accessible 
artery  for  that  matter,  is  suddenly  lifted  by  a  large,  powerful 
pulse-wave,  which,  advancing  swiftly  along  the  vessel,  strikes  the 
finger  like  a  .shot  or  ball,  and  then  instantly  recedes.  The  vessel, 
in  other  words,  after  being  quickly  distended  as  quickly  collapses, 
hence  the  name  collapsing  pulse.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying tracing  (Fig.  .o4). 

This  characteristic  of  the  pulse  is  intensified  by  raising  the 
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patient's  hand  to  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
allowing  the  force  of  gravity  to  hasten  the  quick  recession  of  the 
pulse-wave. 

The  quickness  of  the  pulse-wave  has  thus  been  dwelt  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  difference  between  the  speed  with 
which  it  travels  along  the  artery,  and  the  frequency  with  which 


Fig.  5-i. — Sphvgmogkam  of  Aortic  Kegurgitation. 
Tracing  by  Dr.  Edward  F.  Wells. 

the  individual  pulse-waves  follow  each  other.  Consequently,  a 
frequent  pulse  is  a  rapid  or  accelerated  pulse,  whereas  a  quick 
pulse  is  one  that  strikes  the  finger  suddenly  and  is  not  sustained. 
A  pulse  may  be  both  frequent  and  quick,  as  in  fever,  but  a  quick 
pulse  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  also  a  rapid  one.  In  aortic 
regurgitation,  however,  the  pulse  is  both  sudden  and  accelerated. 

In  some  cases  when  the  arteries  have  become  more  or  less 
sclerotic  and  tortuous  the  bounding  pulse-wave  seems  to  lift  the 
vessel  from  its  bed,  and  hence  some  writers  have  spoken  of  it  as 
the  locomotive  pulse.  To  make  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  collaps- 
ing character  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  how  the  valvu- 
lar disease  under  consideration  modities  pulse-tension. 

Under  normal  conditions  blood-pressure  within  the  arterial 
system  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  height  by  the  periodic  dis- 
charge of  blood  into  the  aorta  and  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the 
arterial  walls  aided  by  the  tightly  closed  semilunar  valves.  The 
blood-stream  driven  against  the  valve  by  the  recoiling  aortic  walls 
is  intercepted  and  forced  onward  through  the  arterial  system.  If 
the  aortic  valves,  incompetent  by  disease,  are  unable  to  check  the 
backward  flow  of  the  blood  a  portion  of  it  regurgitates  into  the 
left  ventricle,  and  blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system  is  corre- 
spondingly lowered  instead  of  being  maintained  at  a  uniform 
level.  Accordingly,  the  wave  of  blood  constituting  the  pulse- 
wave  quickly  recedes  and  allows  the  arterial  walls  to  collapse,  as 
it  were.     The  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  made  more  than  nor- 
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lually  I'apju'ious  l»v  tlihitafioii.  (lis<'lKiri:i>  its  i-ontonts  with  a  de- 
greo  of  enorgv  |iroportionato  to  its  livjtortrophv ;  aiul  as  its  con- 
tents are  ausrniente*!  over  the  nt>rnial  l>y  the  aniouiii  that  has  the 
moment  before  reijiirgitati'd.  the  aorta  becomes  powerfully  dis- 
teiuled  liy  this  abnormally  large  mass  of  blood.  In  consequence 
of  the  ]>artial  emptiness  of  the  arteries  caused  by  the  regurgita- 
tit»n  the  large  blood-wavr  meets  with  init  little  resistance,  and 
travelling  rapidly  tcwanls  the  jieriphery.  tlisteiids  the  arteries  in 
its  course. 

llenee  the  greater  the  eoinj»ensati>rv  liyi»ertr(>phy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  fuller,  stronger,  and  quicker  will  be  the  pulse.  The 
freer  the  regurgitation  the  more  marked  will  be  the  collapse  of 
the  vessel- walls.  The  degree  of  ditference,  therefore,  between  the 
distention  and  collapse  of  the  artery  is  a  measure  not  <>idy  of  the 
degree  of  the  regurgitation,  Init  also  of  the  resulting  compensatory 
hypertrojthy,  for  when  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  fail,  this  pecul- 
iar collapsing  quality  of  the  ]>ulse  grows  less  pronounced,  although 
the  regurgitation  is  no  whit  less  free. 

Very  exceptionally  the  pulse  is  said  to  exhibit  the  character 
kn'''"\^*n  a=  bi-fericn^  and  ropro«onted  in  Fig.  55.     If  the  finger  is 

pressed  lightly  on  the  artery 
it  receives  a  sensation  as  if 
the  pulse-wave  were  divided 
iiitr.  two  portions,  of  which 
Fig.  .50.-P.  BisFERiENs.  the    second    is    the    stronger. 

Allbutfs  .Syst.  of  Med.,  vol.  v,  p.9.31.  rrii  p  '  i 

J  he  Tormer  represents  the 
sudden  distention  of  the  artery,  and  the  latter  is  the  palpable  ex- 
pression of  the  pra'dicrotic  or  tidal  wave.  Pulsus  hisferiens  is  usu- 
ally stated  to  be  foimd  in  aortic  obstruction,  but  according  to 
Graham  Steell,  cited  In-  Clifford  Alll)utt,  undoubtedly  occurs  in 
some  cases  of  regurgitation  associated  with  little  if  any  stenosis. 
In  one  of  SteelFs  instances  this  peculiarity  was  not  equally  con- 
stant or  pronounced  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  Its  production  is 
therefore  ditficult  of  explanation,  as  well  as  inconstant.  I  have 
never  obtained  a  tracing  showing  a  hisferiens  pulse  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency, but  I  have  certainly  felt  pulses  in  some  cases  which,  to  my 
finirer,  seemed  plainly  of  this  character. 

Xot  infrequently,  pulsation  is  so  pronounced  in  the  arterioles 
that  the  fingers  of  the  patient  throb  appreciably  when  grasped 
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and  the  diagnosis  of  his  malady  can  be  made  while  in  the  act  of 
shaking  his  hand. 

Two  other  phenomena,  the  capillary  pulse  and  visible  venous 
pulse,  shonld  properly  have  been  described  under  inspection,  but 
have  been  reserved  until  now  for  the  reason  that  they  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  after  what  has  just  been  said  concerning  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  pulse.  In  cases  in  which  arterial  tension  is  very 
low  in  consequence  of  free  regurgitation,  the  capillaries  are  dis- 
tended by  the  blood-wave  instead  of  being  kept  uniformly  filled, 
and  hence  display  what  is  known  as  the  capillary  pulse  (Quincke's 
sign).  This  may  be  well  seen  in  the  palm  and  beneath  the  nails 
when  the  hand  is  warm,  or  it  may  be  evoked  by  friction  of  the 
skin — e.  g.,  of  the  forehead — until  an  area  of  hyperaemia  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  periphery  of  such  a  red  zone  is  closely  watched,  its 
edge  will  be  seen  to  alternately  advance  with  each  systole  and 
recede  with  each  diastole  of  the  heart.  Capillary  pulsation  is  also 
sometimes  plainly  visible  on  the  soft  palate. 

By  venous  pulse  is  meant  a  visible  pulsation  in  the  superficial 
veins.  This  is  sometimes  well  marked  in  the  subcutaneous  veins  of 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  the  forearm  when  the  extremity  is  al- 
lowed to  hang  down  until  the  vessels  become  turgid.  This  venous 
pulse  is  a  slow  undulatory  wave  which,  as  Broadbent  suggests,  may 
be  best  noticed  by  laying  a  filament  of  sealing  wax  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  vein.  Venous  pulsation  is  specially  pronounced  when 
arterial  tension  has  been  still  further  reduced  by  fever.  Neither 
of  these  last  two  phenomena  is  peculiar  to  aortic  regurgitation,  for 
they  may  be  observed  in  severe  anaemia  which  has  sufficiently 
lowered  pulse-tension.  They  are,  however,  most  distinct  and  typ- 
ical in  aortic  incompetence. 

Finally,  when  regurgitation  is  very  free,  a  distinct  thrill  may 
be  felt  in  the  cervical  arteries  and  even  in  the  brachials.  This  was 
well  felt  in  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  who  died  suddenly  a  few 
weeks  subsequently.  In  this  case  the  thrill  was  palpable  when 
the  finger  was  laid  ever  so  lightly  on  the  vessel,  and  seemed  to  be 
but  the  palpable  expression  of  vibrations  imparted  to  the  arterial 
coats  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  impact  of  the  blood- 
stream. 

Percussion. — As  in  other  cases  of  valvular  disease,  percussion 
affords  our  best  means  of  noting  to  what  extent  and  in  what  direc- 
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COMPENSATED    AulITI 


.  Wki.l- 

kc.itation. 


tion  tho  hoart  lias  siitTiM-t'tl  I'lilariiciuriit.     It  is  particularly  valu- 
al>lo  in  oasi's  in  which  tlu"  size  of  the  i-lu'st  or  the  foebleness  of 

•  •ardiac  inii)nlso  ])rovotits  11s 
troiii  ju(li»'in_ii  of  the  size  of 
till'  heart  hy  inspirtion  and 
pal])ati(in.  In  compensated 
eases  cardiac  dulness  is  in- 
creascil  duly  to  the  left  and 
ilownward,  and  the  outline 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  rather 
])ointed  (Fig.  56).  As  dila- 
tation conies  on.  the  left  car- 
diac border  becomes  more 
rounded  and  the  apex  is  bluut 
and  broad,  so  that  one  should 
always  strive  to  percuss  out 
the  shape  of  the  left  ventricle 
as  well  as  its  distance  from 
the  median  line  (Fig.  57). 
Increased  dulness  to  the  right  is  present  only  secondarily,  and  is 
a  measure  of  back  pressure  important  to  determine. 

Auscultation. — Regurgitation  thiough  the  aortic  valves  de- 
clares itself  by  a  murmur  syn- 
chronous with  the  second 
heart  sound  and  therefore 
diastolic  in  time,  which  is 
heard  with  greatest  intensity 
over  the  base  of  the  heart  any- 
where between  the  second 
right  costo-sternal  articulation 
and  the  junction  of  the  fifth 
left  costal  cartilage  with  the 
breastbone  (Figs.  58  and  59). 
Its  most  usual  seat  of  maxi- 
mum loudness  is  on  the  body 
of  the  sternum  at  the  level  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage,  and 
vet  in  some  instances  it  mav  ,  ,,  ... 

Poorly  Compensated  Aortic   Keouboi- 

be  heard  most  plainly  or  heard  tation. 
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only  in  the  fourth  left  interspace,  close  to  the  breastbone.  It  is 
generally  most  distinct  in  the  erect  position  or  when  the  heart's 
action  is  excited.  ]^everthe- 
less  I  have  certainly  observed 
cases  in  which  the  murnmr  be- 
came more  distinct  and  easily 
recognised  when  the  patient 
was  recnmbent.  This  murmur 
is  transmitted  downward  to- 
wards the  ensiform  appendix, 
and  in  some  instances  also 
towards  the  left,  eVen  as  far 
as  the  apex.  When  audible, 
with  more  than  usual  inten- 
sity at  the  apex,  the  murmur 
is  thought  by  some  to  indicate 
incompetence  of  the  left  pos- 
terior flap. 

As     previously     remarked 
with   reference   to   the   mitral 
regurgitant  murmur,  the  intensity  and  the  extent  of  conduction  of 
this  aortic  diastolic  murmur  furnish  no  criterion  of  the  gravity  of 


i'lLi.  .">&. — Spot  of  MaaiailiM  Lntensitv 
(small  circle)  and  Area  of  Transmis- 
sion OF  Typical  Aortic  Eegiruitant 
Murmur. 


Ficj.  59. — Rhythm  of  Aortic  Eegurgitant  Murmur. 


the  lesion.      Indeed,  numerous  instances  have  been   recorded   in 
which  no  bruit  at  all  was  audible  for  a  variable  time  immediately 
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l>rior  U<  (loath.  This  is  iir«'l)!il)lv  owiii^  to  a  want  of  ^iiHicicnt 
force  and  rapiditv  in  the  rciiurnitant  stream  to  i;i'nerate  sonifer- 
ous vibrations.  Tlte  «luration  of  this  uuinnur  is  iisnallv  short,  and 
its  (]\iality  is  soft  rathi-r  than  liarsh,  and  is  nnlike  that  of  any 
other  nuirnnir  exei-juin^  the  hrnit  of  jinhnonarv  rf^nrjiitation. 

In  exeejttional  cases  the  diastidie  aortic  nmrnnir  may  havi'  a 
true  niusieal  tone.  1  well  recall  the  case  of  a  coloured  nuin,  in 
wlioin  the  intra-vitam  diairnosis  of  aortic  regurgitation  was  sub- 
stantiateil  post  mortem,  and  wlio  jiresented  this  musical  quality 
in  a  m<»st  marked  degree,  but  not  with  every  ventricular  diastole. 
At  irregular  intervals  the  s<»ft  diastolic  bruit  was  associated  with^ 
or  replaced  by  a  music-al  murmur  so  intense  that  it  was  heard  by 
the  patient,  and  imiiartcd  a  distinct  tlirill  to  the  liand  laid  ujxni 
the  heart  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  A  few  days  before  death 
this  musical  murmur  entirely  subsided,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  no  condition  that  could  explain  its  production  could 
be  discovered,  althouiili  diligently  sought  for.  The  valves  pre- 
sented the  apj)earancc  ordinarily  found  in  cases  of  cndocarditic 
insufficiency. 

The  heart-sounds  usually  present  more  or  less  modification. 
The  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  apt  to  be  muffled  or  toneless,  while 
the  second  sound  is  enfeebled.  In  the  aortic  area  the  second 
sound  may  be  entirely  wanting,  being  replaced  by  the  diastolic 
murmur,  or  there  may  be  a  faint  rudimentary  second  sound.  The 
aortic  first  sound  may  be  audible  or  replaced  by  a  rough,  more  or 
less  intense,  systolic  murmur.  This  lu'uit  is  usually  interpreted 
as  signifying  an  associated  stenosis.  This  conclusion,  however,  is 
not  always  justifiable,  since  such  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  due 
either  to  roughness  without  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  or  to  .sclero- 
sis of  the  aortic  intima.  AVhen  both  a  systolic  and  diastolic  mur- 
mur are  heard,  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  a  '*  to  and  fro  "  mur- 
mur, and  such  a  combination  is  very  frequent. 

There  are  also  certain  auscultatory  phenomena  connected  with 
the  peripheral  arteries  which  furnish  valuable  secondary  signs  of 
this  valvular  lesion.  Over  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  a 
faint  systolic  murmur  is  often  found  to  replace  the  first  sound, 
while  if  the  regurgitation  is  free  the  normal  second  tone  is  ab- 
sent. When  one  auscultates  the  femorals,  he  hears  a  sharp  snap, 
which  is  synchronous  with  ventricular  systole  and  is  the  audible 
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expression  of  the  sudden  tension  into  which  the  arterial  coats  are 
thrown  as  they  are  distended  by  the  large  sudden  pulse-wave.  If 
rather  more  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope,  this  snapping  tone  disappears  and  becomes  replaced 
by  a  distinct  niurniur,  the  murmur  of  constriction,  which  can  be 
elicited  over  any  artery  of  sufficient  size  when  no  valvular  disease 
exists.  When  regurgitation  is  free,  it  is  usually  possible  by  trying 
different  degrees  of  pressure  to  at  length  bring  out  more  or  less 
clearly  not  only  this  systolic  murmur,  but  also  a  diastolic  one,  so 
that  one  becomes  conscious  of  a  double  murmur,  of  which,  in  my 
experience,  the  systolic  is  usually  the  louder.  This  double  femoral 
bruit  was  first  described  by  Duroziez,  and  hence  is  often  spoken 
of  as  Duroziez's  sign.  It  is  considered  pathognomonic  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  since  in  no  other  disease  are  the  conditions  pre- 
sented for  its  production.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  as  follows: 

Constriction  of  the  artery  throws  the  blood-stream  into  audi- 
ble vibrations  as  it  passes  the  point  of  pressure,  and,  normally,  this 
is  all;  but  in  aortic  insufficiency  the  blood-wave  recedes  during 
diastole  and  passes  again  this  point  of  cojistriction,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  a  second  time  thrown  into  vibrations,  and  a  diastolic 
murmur  is  generated.  In  most  cases  these  acoustic  phenomena 
are  elicited  only  over  arteries  of  large  calibre,  but  when  the  lesion 
is  very  pronounced  and  the  left  ventricle  is  powerful,  both  the  sys- 
tolic snap  and  the  double  bruit  may  be  heard  in  small  vessels,  as 
the  radial  and  even  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

Diagnosis. — Ordinarily  the  recognition  of  aortic  insufficiency 
is  not  difficult.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  detected  at  a  glance, 
but  when  the  individual  is  past  middle  age,  with  sclerotic  arteries 
and  a  voluminous  thorax,  the  collapsing  character  of  the  pulse 
and  a  powerful  cardiac  impulse  may  not  be  pronounced,  and  care 
is  requisite  to  determine  that  the  condition  is  not  an  aortic  aneu- 
rysm that  has  led  to  regurgitation.  In  all  doubtful  or  indistinct 
cases  particular  study  should  be  given  to  the  vascular  signs,  since 
they  are  conclusive,  and  a  diastolic  bruit  is  not.  Indeed  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  when  in  the  last  stages  the  heart  has  become 
very  weak,  the  murmur  previously  present  may  entirely  disappear. 
Moreover,  the  diagnosis  of  this  lesion  may  be  rendered  not  easy  by 
the  association  of  relative  mitral  incompetence,  or  of  other  organic 
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defects.  T»  all  siu'li  t'ast'>  tuif  inu-i  iiiimitolv  iuvostii;ate  tlio  vas- 
eiilar  svsteiu  ami  rolv  on  its  (lisrJDsnri's  ratluT  than  on  cardiac 
timlinir^,  althoniiii  rven  In  it  \:ilual>lr  iiitornialion  nitv  he  ohtnincd 
if  attention  is  paitl  to  tlu'  -rfundaiv  chaMui's  in-tcad  of  llic  anscul- 
tatorv  findings. 

Before  leaving  tlic  sidijcct  <it'  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  I. 
desire  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  a  suhjcc*^  which  has  given 
rise  to  nuich  controversy.  ^lany  years  ago  the  late  Austin  Flint, 
one  of  the  most  carefnl  clinical  ohservers  this  conntry  has  pro- 
dnced,  ilirected  attention  to  the  presence  of  a  ]>resystolic  apex- 
nmrmnr  in  some  cases  of  aortic  regnrgitation,  and  declared  it  was 
an  accidental  mnrmnr  which  did  not  necessarily  denote  the  co- 
existence of  mitral  stenosis,  lie  was  vehemently  attacked  by  l^al- 
fonr,  who  declared  a  functional  ])resystolic  muniiur  an  imj)ossi- 
bility.  Bnt  corrohoration  of  Flint's  observation  has  come  from 
so  many  sources  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statements. 

His  explanation  of  the  mode  of  its  production  is,  however, 
probably  not  correct  in  the  light  of  more  recent  physiological 
knowledge  concerning  the  closure  of  the  mitral  valves.  The  mur- 
mur is  now  thought  due  to  vibrations  of  the  mitral  curtains  as  they 
are  caught  between  the  regurgitant  stream  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  pouring  out  of  the  left  auricle  on  the  other.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  mitral  constriction  and  aortic  regurgitation  to  coexist, 
and  in  any  instance  of  this  latter  disease  in  which  a  mitral  presys- 
tolic murmur  is  recognised  its  correct  interpretation  is  made  pos- 
sible by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  smallness  yet 
collajising  character  of  the  radial  pulse. 

Prognosis. — A  proper  estimation  of  the  prognosis  of  aortic 
regurgitation  requires  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  forms  due 
to  endocarditis  and  those  of  degenerative  origin.  Furthermore, 
in  each  group  and  in  each  individual  instance,  the  prognosis  is  in 
direct  relation  to  the  degree  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  the 
same  as  in  any  other  valvular  defect.  If,  in  the  first  cla.ss — that 
is,  of  endocarditie  origin — compensation  becomes  once  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  possible  for  the  disease  to  be  borne  for  many  years. 
Mr.  W.,  the  description  of  whose  sudden  death  will  be  narrated, 
was  known  to  have  aortic  regurgitation  of  severe  type  for  at  least 
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twenty-eight  years,  and  perhaps  longer.  When,  however,  com- 
pensation begins  to  fail,  the  prognosis  is  very  grave,  for  it  cannot 
be  so  readily  restored  as  in  mitral  disease.  Indeed,  some  authors 
are  of  the  opinion  that  compensation  can  never  be  reinstated;  at 
the  most  there  being  hope  only  of  retarding  the  downward 
progress. 

When  in  the  second  category  of  cases,  those  of  degenerative 
natnre,  compensation  becomes  established,  it  is  at  the  best  only  for 
a  comparatively  limited  period,  owing  to  the  probable  presence  of 
chronic  myocarditis,  and  when  this  compensation  once  breaks,  it 
is  irretrievably  gone.  Henceforth  the  progress  of  the  malady  is 
for  the  most  part  steadily  downward.  In  all  cases  the  prospect  of 
even  partial  recovery  is  slight,  and  of  restoration  to  a  life  of  ac- 
tivity and  freedom  from  symptoms  is  nil. 

It  is  stated  that  very  rarely  a  regurgitation  may  be  converted 
into  a  predominating  stenosis  by  the  growth  on  the  valves  and 
ring  of  vegetations,  in  consequence  of  fresh  endocarditis;  and 
whenever  this  occurs  the  prognosis  becomes  more  favourable,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  there  be  no  myocarditis  or  other  complications. 
This  possibility  is  too  remote  to  be  ordinarily  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — Xo  other  valvular  disease 
so  often  terminates  abruptly.  The  suddenness  of  the  death  is  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle  in  diastole.  In  most  cases,  no 
doubt,  warning  has  been  given  of  the  pending  catastrophe  by  ir- 
regularities of  the  pulse,  vertigo,  or  other  symptoms  which  failed 
at  the  time  to  attract  the  patient's  attention,  or  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  impress  him  wdtli  their  gravity.  Death  follows  some 
sudden  effort,  as  assuming  the  erect  from  the  recuml)ent  position, 
springing  out  of  a  chair  to  leave  the  room,  jumping  on  to  a  moving 
street-car,  and  the  like.  The  muscular  effort  incident  to  such  sud- 
den movements  abruptly  raises  blood-pressure  within  the  vessels 
supplying  the  groups  of  contracted  muscles,  and  drives  the  blood 
into  the  left  ventricle  during  its  period  of  relaxation  wdth  a  degree 
of  force  wdiich  the  ventricle  is  unable  to  resist.  It  fails  to  respond 
by  a  subsequent  systole,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  in  an 
attack  of  fatal  syncope. 

Fortunately  for  the  patient,  as  w^ell  as  for  the  peace  of  mind 
of  his  friends,  assurance  can  be  given  that  sudden  death  in  the  way 
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just  tlosrribod  is  not  u^\lilI.  ImK'ccl.  it  occuis  in  the  minority  of 
cases  of  nortio  regurgitation.  Ai't'or«ling  to  llroadhent,  it  occurred 
in  10  out  oi  38  cases  taken  Ironi  the  records  of  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. Sudden  death  tx-ruv-  hy  fur  the  most  frcMiucntly  as  result 
of  tihroid  and  fatty  di'iicncration  of  the  inyoi-ardiuni,  and,  there- 
fore, we  sliould  look  for  it  in  individuals  whose  aortic  valves  are 
incompetent  in  consequence  of  degenerative  changes  rather  than 
in  the  young,  whose  valvular  lesion  is  of  endocarditic  origin.  This 
does  not  ajiply,  however,  when  the  heart  is  freshly  attacked  by  an 
acute  en<loearditis.  The  case  of  the  young  lady  of  eighteen  illus- 
trates that  under  such  circumstances  the  end  may  come  unex- 
jiectedly  and  without  warning. 

We  have  seen  in  most  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  that  the 
symptoms  showing  complete  loss  of  compensation  become  those  of 
pronounced  venous  stasis,  the  same  as  in  the  last  stage  of  mitral 
disease.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  exitus  lethalis  should 
take  place  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  fact  such  is  the  case — i.  e., 
from  gradual  cardiac  asthenia  or  acute  pulmonary  oedema. 

Striim])ell  directs  attention  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrence 
of  pericarditis  in  aortic  insufficiency,  particularly  Avhen  the  valves 
have  been  attacked  by  fresh  inflammation,  and  in  such  the  peri- 
carditis is  very  apt  to  lead  \n  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Of  24  cases  analyzed  by  llustedt,  the  causes  of  death  were  as 
follows:  Heart-weakness,  8;  pulmonary  infarct,  9;  pneumonia,  2; 
redema  of  the  lungs,  3 ;  apoplexy,  1 ;  and  pleuritis,  1. 

The  suddenness  of  death  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  W., 
aged  forty-five,  who  had  had  aortic  insufficiency  dating  from 
chorea  and  rheumatism  in  l)oyhood,  and  had  shown  symptoms  of 
failing  compensation  for  at  least  two  years.  These  consisted  in 
feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  attacks  of  weakness 
and  faintness  of  such  severity  that  they  compelled  him  to  seek  aid 
of  the  nearest  physician.  Xotwithstanding  the  extreme  degree 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  occasioned  by  his  duties,  he  persisted  in 
the  daily  attendance  at  liis  office.  The  day  of  his  death  he  left 
home  as  usual  and  proceeded  to  his  place  of  business.  While  in 
the  act  of  stooping  over  a  table,  he  sank  to  the  floor,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  dying  I  "  His  clerk,  who  was  standing  near,  lifted 
him  into  a  chair,  and  asked  if  he  should  run  for  a  doctor.  The 
sufferer  looked  up,  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say. 
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■"  ISTo,  it  is  of  no  use,"  and  a  few  moments  thereafter  he  quietly 
.expired.  That  this  patient  was  fully  aware  of  his  being  in  daily — 
yes,  hourly — danger  of  death  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
given  explicit  directions  to  his  clerk  what  to  do  iu  the  event  of 
such  a  fatality.  Eetlecting  upon  this  case,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering by  what  knowledge  this  patient  recognised  the  significance 
of  his  final  attack,  and  refused  to  have  a  medical  man  summoned, . 
when  in  previous  attacks  he  had  always  sought  the  services  of  the 
most  accessible  physician. 

The  following  case  is  appended  because  it  emphasizes  iu  an 
impressive  way  several  points  with  respect  to  aortic  regurgitation. 
In  the  first  place  it  illustrates  the  important  part  played  by  heart- 
strain;  in  the  second,  how  hopeless  is  the  prognosis  in  these  cases; 
thirdly,  the  futility  of  treatment;  and,  lastly,  the  manner  of  death 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  them. 

I  recently  witnessed  the  death  of  a  gentleman  of  forty-two 
who  had  sought  medical  advice  three  months  before  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  distress  was  due  to  some  form  of  stomach  trouble. 
Excepting  scarlatina  at  the  age  of  six,  he  had  never  known  a  day's 
illness,  and  his  habits  had  been  exemplary  with  the  one  exception 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  about  two  drinks  a  day  of 
whisky  before  meals.  He  had  always  been  devoted  to  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  had  spent  much  time  each  year  in  the  woods,  at  which 
times  he  had  always  shouldered  his  pack  and  tramped  along  with 
his  guides,  having  many  a  time,  as  he  said,  "  Done  them  up  and 
come  in  at  night  fresh  as  a  daisy,  while  they  were  beat  out."  He 
had  thought  nothing  of  carrying  GO  pounds  on  his  back  all  day 
through  the  woods,  and  had  paddled  and  portaged  with  the  best 
of  them.  When  not  out  hunting  or  fishing  he  had  been  untiring 
in  his  devotion  to  business,  and  for  the  previous  seven  years  had 
worked  with  colossal  energy  in  building  up  vast  interests  in  the 
North.  In  addition  to  tireless  work  with  his  brain  in  his  ofiice, 
he  had  endured  and  indeed  revelled  in  efforts  connected  with  his 
business  schemes,  requiring  and  displaying  extraordinary  physical 
endurance,  so  that  he  was  the  marvel  of  his  friends.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  December,  1900,  this  robust  man  of  medium  stature  and 
weight,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  fat,  all  muscle  and  sinew, 
started  with  a  crew  of  men  up  his  railroad  to  inspect  some  work, 
and,  as  the  engine  was  forced  to  "  buck  snowdrifts  "  and  make  a 
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way  for  itsolf.  the  oniiinoor  siuldoiily  disi-ovorol  tlmt,  liaving 
lu'illortt'il  t»»  till  his  tank  ntrt'sli.  it  was  out  of  water,  llic  wcalhor 
was  intoiisi'lv  cuM.  and  iliis  nicani  ilial  tlif  tirr  woulil  liavi>  to  bo 
ihnn|H'«l  and  tin-  lofoniotivf  hv  allowed  to  frcczt'  up,  oi-  that  in 
><>nK'  way  a  supply  of  water  must  be  obtainetl.  Ihey  were  near 
a  river,  and  this  indomitable  num  of  whom  I  write  started  on  a 
deail  run  throUiih  the  deep  snow  for  a  camp  (if  his  men  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  where  he  knew  he  eould  obtain  some  pails,  lie 
went  himself  beeause  he  knew  he  eould  uet  th(>re  in  (piieker  time 
than  any  of  his  men,  and,  too,  would  have  the  authority  to  take  the 
buckets.  Arrivinii;  there,  he  shouldered  a  package  of  half  a  dozen 
iron  buckets  and  started  back,  running  all  the  way  through  the 
snow  with  his  load  of  75  pounds.  He  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
engine,  but  completely  exhausted.  Xevertheless  lie  recovered  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  and  thought  nothing  more  of  it,  going 
about  his  herculean  daily  work  in  and  out  of  the  office  as  before. 
But  outraged  Nature  w^as  to  have  her  revenge  yet.  In  April  fol- 
lowing his  almost  -u]u  ilniman  effort,  this  man  of  affairs  took  a 
hard,  fast  horseback  ride  of  ten  miles  over  a  very  rough  road,  and 
before  he  reatdied  his  destination  he  became  seized  with  a  severe 
]»ain  in  the  epigastrium,  which,  however,  ceased  to  trouble  him 
greatly  after  he  had  dismounted.  From  that  time  on  until  I  saw 
him  the  next  October,  he  had  grown  steadily  less  and  less  able  to 
endure  exertion  without  this  epigastric  distress,  to  which  dyspnoea 
finally  liecame  added.  In  duiu'  following  his  ride,  he  had  (dimbed 
down  and  up  a  ladder  into  and  out  of  a  mine  several  hundred  feet 
in  deptii,  and  on  reaching  the  surface  again  had  noticed  that  he 
was  very  much  winded,  and  from  this  time  forward  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  slowly  if  he  did  not  wish  to  suffer  from  his  pain  and  short- 
ness of  breath.  The  night  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  and 
on  several  other  occasions,  he  had  been  awakened  in  the  small 
hours  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  which  compelled  him  to  sit  up 
on  the  edge  of  his  Vjcd  and  breathe  hard.  On  this  jjarticular  occa- 
sion he  had  attributed  his  attack  to  the  closeness  of  the  sleeping- 
car,  had  taken  a  drink  of  whisky,  experienced  speedy  relief,  and, 
lying  down,  had  gone  to  sleep.  Sucli  in  brief  was  his  history,  as 
full  of  interest  as  a  romance. 

From  his  recital  I  expected  to  find  a  case  of  simple  cardiac  dila- 
tation from  overstrain,  such  a  case  as  I  had  shortly  before  finished 
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treating.  Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  I  discovered  a 
collapsing  but  not  large  pulse  of  about  110,  a  diffused,  rather, 
indefinite  apex-beat  way  below  and  outside  the  left  nipple,  percus- 
sion evidence  of  a  greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated  left  ven- 
tricle (Fig.  60),  feeble  heart-sounds,  and  everywhere  a  loud  dou- 
ble murmur  plainly  aortic  in  origin.  Duroziez's  sign  and  capillary 
pulse  were  present,  and  the  liver  was  palpable  and  tender  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  inferior  costal  margin.  The  left  lobe 
was  specially  swollen  and  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  urine  was 
and  always  remained  negative. 

Here,  then,  was  an  aortic  regurgitation,  but  what  was  its  eti- 
ology ?    Was  it  possible  that  there  had  been  a  valvulitis  years  before 

and     that     the     compensation 

had  been  broken  down  by  his 
prodigious  exertions,  or  had 
the  heart  -  muscle  been  not 
quite  healthy  and  had  that 
run  started  a  stretching  of 
the  aortic  ring  which  had  been 
increased  by  succeeding  ef- 
forts, or  had  the  strain  led 
to  an  aortitis  or  aneurysm, 
and  this  to  insufficiency  of  the 
valves  ?  Rupture  of  a  cusp 
was  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  serious 
symptoms  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diately succeeding  his  run.  A 
previous  valvulitis  was  not 
impossible,  for  it  is  well 
knowm  that  the  enormous  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle sometimes  developed  in  cases  of  rheumatic  incompetence  of 
the  aortic  valves,  is  capable  of  enduring  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  strain  for  years,  as  witness  some  of  the  cases  treated  by  the 
great  Stokes.  In  this  instance  there  was  no  history  of  anything  to 
lead  to  endocarditis  except  the  scarlatina,  and  that  occurred  thirty- 
six  years  before,  and  if  that  had  led  to  valvular  insufficiency  its 
presence  had  never  been  suspected  or  betrayed  by  a  symptom. 
Moreover,  thirty-six  years  is  a  very  long  time  for  an  aortic  regur- 
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Aortic  Eegurgitation  (p.  309). 

First  examination. 
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gitation  to  exist  witln»ut  disi'oNt  rv.  1  ilu'i('t"(ir<'  considored  this 
explanation  as  loss  liki'lv  thnii  one  ot'  the  dtluTs.  Regarding  aneu- 
rvsni  as  cause  of  aortic  iiicoinju'tcncc.  I  luid  alrt^idy  observed  a 
case  in  wjiit-h  sm-li  was  tlu'  r.iiiditi«>ii,  not  a  V(m-v  unusual  one,  hut 
for  the  greater  i>art  of  a  vcar  rlierc  IkuI  1»oimi  ho  syuiptoui  to  point 


Fiii.  61. — Skiagram  of  Chest  in  Case  of  Aortic  Regurgitation. 

to  aneurysm,  and  it  was  not  discovered  unril  tliree  months  prior  to 
death  from  pressure  on  the  left  lung.  Consequently  T  now  had  a 
Roentgen-ray  picture  taken  for  the  detection  of  aneurysm  if  such 
existed.     It  is  shown  above  (Fig,  Glj,  and  shows  great  breadth 
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of  shadow  at  the  base  over  the  position  of  the  hirge  vessels,  but 
nothing  that  can  be  interpreted  to  indicate  aneurysm.  It  also 
shows  a  very  large  heart,  a  veritable  cor  borinum.  The  only  re- 
maining hypothesis  was  that  of  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring  and 
base  of  the  aorta.  The  vessel  could  be  felt  pulsating  at  the  level 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  aortic  area  could 
be  heard  a  faint  distinct  click,  evidently  a  feeble  aortic  second, 
tone. 

Another  ease  that  has  been  already  narrated  (sec  page  158) 
bad  taught  me  how  guarded  one  should  be  in  attributing  to  endo- 
carditis w^hat  might  turn  out  to  be  attributable  to  myocarditis  and 
stretching  of  the  orifice,  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  his- 
tory of  rheumatism  or  other  sufiicient  etiological  factor.  In  the 
present  instance  this  point  was  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  prognosis.  I  believe  the  subsequent  lack  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  left  ventricle  bore  out  strongly  my  original  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  valvular  incompetence.  The  leak  was  started 
by  the  awful  strain  of  that  insane  run,  and  was  augmented  and 
rendered  hopeless  of  repair  by  his  succeeding  exertions. 

The  man  was  told  how  serious  his  condition  was,  and  that  his 
only  hope  of  reinstating  his  heart-power  lay  in  at  once  giving  him- 
self up  to  entire  and  prolonged  rest  in  bed.  Very  reluctantly  he 
yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  took  to  his  bed.  He  was  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  nervous  make-up  and  could  not  be  induced  to  remain 
as  inactive  as  I  thought  was  necessary.  He  would,  for  instance, 
get  up  and  go  to  the  toilet  in  the  adjoining  bath-room  instead  of 
using  a  bed-pan.  He  would  get  up  and  shave  himself,  and  he 
would  sit  up  in  bed  to  eat,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  arose  to 
receive  a  visitor.  I  now  blame  myself  for  having  permitted  even 
so  much  latitude,  yet  his  annoying  symptoms  disappeared  so 
promptly  on  being  put  to  rest  and  his  left  ventricle  came  down 
so  appreciably  in  size  and  the  apex-beat,  returned  in  such  strength, 
that  I  hoped,  against  my  first  judgment,  that  the  heart  was  going 
to  recover  its  hypertrophy  better  than  was  at  first  feared. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  of  this  enforced  inaction  the  patient  be- 
came so  restless  that  permission  was  given  him  to  leave  his  bed 
and,  by  degrees,  begin  to  move  about,  under  the  condition  that  he 
was  to  lie  down  much  of  the  time.  He  was  allowed  also  to  take 
a  daily  drive.  A  course  of  Nauheim  baths  was  also  begun  in  the 
22 
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hope  (tf  ro-on forcing  the  effect  of  the  (liiiit:^li^^.  nitroglycerin,  and 
strychnine  he  waj^  taking.  For  a  \veek  lie  tlid  not  seem  to  suffer 
any  ill  consequences,  although  he  ignorantly  overdid  in  various, 
to  him,  seemingly  trivial  Avays.  He  would  put  on  his  heavy  fur- 
lined  overcoat  unassisted,  and  go  into  a  store  to  make  purchases, 
and  be  on  his  feet  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  not  realizing  that  hd 
was  still  far  from  well.  Then  the  saline  baths  did  not  slow  his 
pulse  and  imjirove  its  qiuility  as  they  should  have  done,  and 
after  a  bath  he  did  not  react  to  my  satisfaction.  So  after  two 
weeks,  in  which  it  was  clear  that  he  was  losing  ground,  I  again 
ordered  him  to  bed,  this  time  insisting  on  his  having  a  trained 
nurse  who  was  to  lift  liim,  and  in  many  ways  save  him  from  efforts 
he  had  nuule  during  the  earlier  weeks.  lie  now  remained  fairly 
quiet,  though  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  learn  to  keep  still 
and  not  to  assist  his  nurse  whenever  she  lifted  him,  turned  him, 
etc.  He  simply  would  not  use  a  bed-pan,  and  therefore  was  draw^i 
in  a  chair  to  the  bath-room,  and  later  on  was  lifted  on  to  a  night- 
stool  alongside  his  bed.  His  treatment  consisted  of  digitalis  and 
other  tonics,  cathartics,  and  resistance  exercises  given  by  a  com- 
petent attendant.  Although  it  was  realized  that  these  last  were 
in  violation  of  the  principle  of  absolute  physical  repose,  still  they 
were  decided  on  because  they  slowed  the  pulse  somewhat,  im- 
proved its  quality,  and  so  quieted  him  that  he  fell  asleep  after  the 
seance  was  over.     Xo  more  Xauheim  baths  were  given. 

As  days  ran  into  weeks,  however,  it  became  plain  to  me  that 
treatment  was  not  going  to  restore  what  he  had  lost  during  the 
two  weeks  he  had  been  up.  Indeed,  he  slowly  but  perceptibly  lost 
ground.  His  liver  swelled  again  somewhat  and  gave  a  very  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  fulness  below  the  ribs,  wdiich  he  attributed  to 
his  stomach  and  to  indigestion.  The  outline  of  the  left  ventricle 
very  gradually  became  more  rounded,  the  apex  less  pointed,  and 
its  impulse  less  vigorous.  It  was  at  length  clear  that  if  the  mitral 
valve  was  not  already  relatively  incompetent,  a  matter  for  cer- 
tain reasons  difficidt  of  positive  determination,  it  would  soon  be- 
come so. 

January  1st  he  was  moved  from  the  hotel  into  a  rented  house, 
and  the  removal  was  effected  as  easily  and  with  as  little  disturbance 
to  him  as  possible.  Xevertheless  when  I  visited  him  a  few  hours 
later  I  saw  at  once  that  the  transfer  had  hurt  him.    His  pulse  was 
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less  strong,  the  lieart-diilness  a  little  larger,  and  his  breathing  a 
little  less  easy. 

The  feature  that  especially'  increased  my  anxiety,  however,  was 
the  peculiar  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  At  varying  intervals,  from 
5  to  20  beats,  there  would  come  a  sudden  quick  wave  closely  fol- 
lowing the  one  before,  as  if  the  heart  were  trying  to  catch  up  in  its 
work  by  giving  an  extra  contraction  (pulsus  intercurrens) .  The 
patient,  moreover,  appeared  totally  unconscious  of  this  peculiar 
action,  which  did  not  disappear  during  the  remaining  two  weeks 
of  life  until  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  had  grown  so  ex- 
treme as  to  lead  tO'  relative  incompetence  of  all  the  other  valves. 
One  night,  apparently  in  consequence  of  flatulent  distention  of 
the  bowels,  he  became  extremely  nervous  and  alarmed  over  a  flut- 
tering of  the  heart,  wdiich  persisted  for  several  hours,  and  until 
after  a  dose  of  whisky  administered  by  the  nurse  he  fell  asleep. 

To  add  to  the  damaging  effect  of  all  this  strain,  the  patient 
became  nervous  and  despondent,  and  so  desirous  of  getting  out  of 
doors  that  I  agreed  to  his  going  out  in  his  wheel-chair  provided 
he  was  carried  downstairs  on  a  stretcher,  then  placed  in  his  chair, 
and  on  his  return  brought  up  again  in  the  same  manner.  This 
was  attempted  but  was  bungled  in  some  way  so  that  he  was  ren- 
dered extremely  nervous,  and,  after  all,  was  borne  down  and  up 
in  his  attendant's  arms.  This  in  reality  ought  not  to  have  injured 
him  had  his  heart-muscle  been  less  seriously  damaged.  As  it 
was  I  recognised,  so  soon  as  I  examined  him  a  short  tinu^  after- 
ward, that  the  walls  of  the  cardiac  cavities  were  still  more 
stretched  and  the  liver  still  more  engorged. 

He  now  lost  his  appetite  entirely,  passed  rather  poor  nights, 
and  showed  a  slight  puffiness  of  the  insteps.  One  week  later  he 
began  to  have  very  slight  nausea,  and  on  Sunday  forenoon  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  vomiting.  He  rose  up  in  bed  and 
strained  violently  in  the  act  in  a  way  to  make  me  most  uneasy.  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  by  his  bedside  at  the  time  and  took  occasion 
to  observe  the  pulse.  This  did  not  become  specially  accelerated 
but  rather  thready,  and  its  irregularity  somewhat  more  pro- 
nounced. Examination  of  the  heart  did  not,  however,  reveal  any 
marked  ill  effect.  He  was  now  put  on  kumyss,  and  all  internal 
medication  was  stopped  lest  the  stomach  might  be  again  disturbed. 
He  passed  a  poor  night  and  the  next  day  complained  of  rather 
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move  fulnes<  in  tlu'  opiii;i!*triiim.  Al)Out  noon  this  iV(>lino-  of  dis- 
tress ini'n>ast'»l,  a  "  hard  lunij^  '*  appoarod  above  the  nnd)ilicus,  and 
about  4  r.  m.  ho  had  a  j»r«dnni;od  nrrvons  chill.  Idiey  succeeded 
in  rcatdiinsi-  nio  b,v  telephone  at  this  time,  and  I  ordered  an  injec- 
tion I'f  niori'liine  i  with    j^l,j   of  atropine,  thinkinii',  as  considered 

liy  rlie  nurse,  that  the  ]iaiu 
and  "  knottinii'  "  iiiii:lit  he  an 
arciininlation  of  tlatns  in  the 
colon.  L  j)on  arriving  an  hour 
Later  and  examining  the  abdo- 
men, 1  at  once  discovered  that 
ilie  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was 
-reatlv  swollen,  tender  to 
pressure,  and  was  throbbing 
from  the  i)ropagated  pulsa- 
tion of  the  aorta  beneath.  It 
required  only  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  heart  to  perceive 
That  the  strain  of  vomiting  the 
day  before  had  done  its  evil 
work  by  setting  up  a  marked 
increase  of  back-pressure  (Fig. 
02).  The  external  jugulars 
were  swollen,  the  right  heart  more  dilated,  and  the  pulmonic  sec- 
on<l  tone  very  mulHed.  A  cathartic  was  ordered  and  he  was  at 
once  put  on  a  hypodermic  of  nitroglycerin  j^  with  -^^  of  strych- 
nine sulphate  every  four  hours.  Half  a  dozen  watery  stools  the 
next  morning  made  him  feel  comfortable,  but  it  was  clear  that 
back-pressure  was  on  the  increase.  By  noon  he  was  quite  cyanosed, 
and  the  pulse  was  small  and  weak.  He  was  then  jmt  on  15  drops 
of  fat-free  tincture  of  digitalis  every  two  hours,  the  glonoin, 
strychnine,  and  cathartics  ])eing  continued. 

Wednesday  morning,  in  spite  of  free  hydragogue  catharsis, 
his  condition  was  still  worse.  The  pulmonic  second  tone  was  re- 
placed by  a  soft  diastolic  murmur,  and  he  was  cyanosed.  Even 
turning  him  in  bed  produced  ])rofound  cyanosis,  feebleness  of  the 
pulse,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  morphine  was  continued 
hypodermically  in  doses  of  ^  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  to 
prevent  restlessness  and  unnecessary  suffering,  while  the  interval 
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between  the  injections  of  nitroglycerin  and  strychnine  was  short- 
ened to  two  instead  of  four  hours.  He  then  rallied  for  a  few. 
hours  and  the  cyanosis  almost  disappeared,  but  the  heart-findings 
remained  about  as  before.  Morj^hine  gave  him  a  fairly  comfort- 
able night  and  Thursday  came.  The  pulmonic  second  sound  was 
now  audible  again,  but  the  pulmonic  diastolic  murmur  persisted 
and  the  external  jugulars  and  liver  pulsated  unmistakably,  while 
a  soft  systolic  bruit,  evidently  tricuspid,  could  be  heard  at  right 
of  the  sternum  near  its  extremity. 

The  pulse  now  began  to  slow  down,  from  96  to  90,  then  to  88, 
and  by  noon  to  80,'  yet  did  not  grow  stronger.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and  weaker,  while  the  jugular  pulsation 
increased,  and  distention  of  the  right  auricle  caused  absolute  dul- 
ness  to  reach  across  the  sternum  and  beyond.  He  had  now  re- 
ceived 24  doses  of  digitalis,  and  believing  that  it  would  only  do 
still  greater  harm,  I  ordered  it  stopped  and  provided  elixir  of 
valerianate  of  ammonia  and  a  10-per-cent  solution  of  camphor  in 
sterilized  olive  oil  against  possible  further  sinking  of  the  pulse. 
The  oil  was  to  be  injected  under  the  skin  in  case  of  need. 

The  feet  and  ankles  were  now  quite  (edematous,  urine  was  very 
scant,  the  patient  perspired  profusely,  slept  much  of  the  time,  and 
was  profoundly  cyanosed  with  marked  puffiness  of  the  neck  and 
lower  part  of  the  face.  More  bowel  movements  of  a  Avatery  charac- 
ter were  secured  without  any  impression  on  the  stasis.  The  pulse 
stayed  at  80,  very  weak,  and  whenever  to  rest  him  he  was  turned 
on  to  his  back  or  left  side,  became  distinctly  worse.  His  greatest 
comfort  was  when  he  lay  in  the  right  lateral  decubitus.  His 
respirations  were  28,  and  his  breathing  was  laboured  at  times. 
Rales  of  hypostatic  congestion  were  audible  at  the  riglit  base 
behind. 

In  this  condition  things  remained  until  10.30  p.  m.,  when  sud- 
denly he  complained  of  inability  to  breathe,  turned  purple  in  the 
face,  grew  rigid  and  pulseless.  The  nurse  hastily  injected  the 
camphorated  oil  as  I  entered  the  room  and  hurried  to  the  bedside. 
I  listened  for  the  heart-sounds,  but  all  was  still;  life  was  extinct, 
his  muscles  relaxed  and  his  sufferings  were  at  an  end. 

This  case  has  been  detailed  at  this  length  in  the  belief  that  it 
might  prove  highly  instructive  on  many  of  the  points  that  have 
been  already  dwelt  upon  in  regard  to  aortic  regurgitation,  and 
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will  ho  dwelt  on  in  fonsidoriui:  the  jnoiiiiosis  and  trontniont  of 
valvular  disease  in  i>:oneral. 

It  brinij?  out  only  too  oloarly  the  utt(M'  liopolossnoss  of  the  prog- 
nosis in  aiM'tii'  insntiiciency  in  men  of  niiddh-  a,U('  when  e(>nij)ensa- 
tion  oneo  gives  way,  no  matter  what  the  eause  of  the  valvular  de- 
feet.  The  heart-walls  are  too  degenerated  to  retain  any  temporary 
improvement  that  may  follow  api>ropriate  treatment. 

In  the  nuitter  of  management  nothing  is  so  important  as  rest, 
and  this  should  be  as  absolute  as  possible.  One  cannot  refrain  from 
looking  over  his  management  of  a  case  and  being  inclined  some- 
times to  ujibraid  himself  for  not  having  done  this  or  that.  In  this 
case  I  now  think  I  shoidd  perhaps  have  been  rather  more  energetic 
with  digitalis  from  the  very  start  than  I  w'as,  and  yet  at  the  time  I 
feared  its  effects  on  the  vascnlar  system  might  offset  that  on  the 
heart.  In  another  case  I  believe  I  will  try  pushing  the  drug  to  the 
limit  of  its  usefulness.  Then  as  to  the  degree  of  rest  which  was 
secured.  I  might  have  been  less  lenient,  and  yet  this  gentleman 
liad  been  so  active  a  man  that  rest  in  bed  chafed  him.  It  was  a 
nice  question  to  decide  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strictness  in 
regard  to  complete  physical  inaction  w^ould  not  have  made  him  so 
im]>atient  and  restless  in  spirit  as  to  have  entirely  counteracted  the 
benefit  to  be  had  from  rest  of  Itody,  or  as  to  have  done  him  greater 
harm  than  did  the  little  exercise  he  took  during  the  first  month 
of  treatment.  At  all  events  this  was  how  T  looked  at  it  then,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  I  was  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  resnlt  was 
inevitable,  and  no  treatment  could  do  more  than  retard  the  fatal 
issue. 


CHAPTER    IX 
AORTIC    STENOSIS 

This  is  a  comparatively  rare  affection  when  existing  alone, 
and,  as  its  name  signifies,  consists  of  a  narrowing  of  the  aortic 
ostium.  It  is  aways  a  structural  defect  and  owes  its  origin  chiefly 
to  inflammatory  changes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  two  types  of  structural 
change  that  may  lead  to  narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice:  (1)  The 
cusps  of  the  valve  may  become  adherent  and  stiftened;  (2)  growth 
and  organization  or  calcification  of  vegetations  may  take  place  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood-stream. 
The  former  defect  may  be  due  to  a  developmental  error,  and  oc- 
curs in  congenital  narrowing.  It  may  also,  however,  follow  acute 
endocarditis.  The  cusps  may  become  so  completely  adherent  that 
only  a  small  opening,  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of 
a  lead-pencil,  is  left.  Fig.  63  shows  such  a  heart,  and  also  illus- 
trates the  proneness  of  acute  endocarditis  to  attack  a  valve  already 
the  subject  of  chronic  disease.  Here  a  tiny  row  of  vegetations  is 
seen  along  the  line  of  maximum  contact  during  the  closure  of  the 
valves.  In  those  cases  of  stenosis  of  sclerotic  origin  in  which  the 
cusps  are  not  adherent  but  interfere  with  the  blood-flow  on  ac- 
count of  stiffness  which  prevents  their  swinging  back  in  the  normal 
way,  regurgitation  is  usually  so  freely  permitted  that  the  case  is 
classed  as  one  of  insufficiency. 

In  the  second  class,  vegetations  on  the  aortic  valve  may  assume 
such  proportions  as  to  induce  narrowing  of  the  orifice.  These  oc- 
cur most  usually  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve  segments, 
and  in  that  situation  of  course  interfere  also  with  the  closure  of 
the  valve,  producing  leakage.  The  narrowing  is  usually  the  pre- 
dominant effect,  however,  of  a  large  vegetation  in  this  situation. 
An  interesting  type  of  stenosis,  shown  well  in  Fig.  64,  is  that  in 
which  vegetations  develop  in  one  or  more  of  the  sinuses  of  Yal- 
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salvn.  C'aloitiol  tlimmlii  in  tlii<  loi-aiinu  ;iliii(>>t  i'(iiu)il('tol_v  pre- 
vent the  openiiii:  of  the  valve.  :iii<l  may  itroduce  an  cxtrcnu'  urado 
of  sti'nosis. 


kid.  'ji. — JIeakt  <jf  Aoktic  Stenosib,  with  Adhekent  Aoktio  Cusps,  and  also 
AciTE  Endocarditis. 


Aortic  stenosis  is  not  always  located  in  the  valve,  however,  for 
the  aortif  rin*:.  and  sometimes  the  whole  trunk  of  the  vessel,  may 
be  narrowed.  This  is  probably  most  often  a  congenital  defect. 
Stenosis  of  the  heart,  or  more  ])roperly  of  the  conns  arteriosus  of 
the  left  ventrifde,  may  also  produce  the  secondary  effects  of  ste- 
nosis rtf  the  orifice. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  aortic  stenosis,  af<'ording  to  its  de- 
gree, presents  more  or  less  resistance  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from 
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the  ventricle.    In  order,  therefore,  to  discharge  a  normal  volume 
of  blood  through  the  diminished  ojiening,  the  ventricle  is  obliged  to- 
contract  more  powerfully  and  more  slowly.     This  increased  work 
results  in  the  development  of  hypertrophy. 

Fraentzel  is  of  the  opinion  that  dilatation  of  the  ventricular 
cavity  precedes  the  hypertrophy,  because  the  wall  cannot  accom- 
modate itself  to  its  increased  task.  This  would  be  the  case,  doubt- 
less, were  the  stenosis  suddenly  developed,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
changes  in  the  valves  leading  to  stenosis  arc  brought  about  slowly, 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  able,  paH  passu,  to  meet  the  grow- 


FiG.  04.— Heart  of  Aortic  Stenosis,  showing  Calcified  Vegetations  in  Sinuses 

OF  Valsalva. 


ing  resistance.    It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  the  first  result ;  and  that  when  dilatation  of  its 
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cavity  is  also  present,  it  is  either  the  effect  of  associated  regurgita- 
tion or  conies  on  gradnallv  witli  failing  compensation. 

I'ntil  comjiensation  docs  fail  the  secondary  eft'ects  are  limited 
to  the  left  vcnti-iclc.  ^Vll(•n.  however,  the  ventricle  hecomes  un- 
able to  fully  empty  itself  at  each  systole,  the  residual  blood  forms 
an  obstruction  to  the  complete  emptying  of  the  auricle.  The  stasis 
tlius  produced  creeps  bai'k  in  the  manner  already  described  in  pre- 
ceding chapters,  with  the  result  of  general  cardiac  enlargement, 
and  the  manifestations  of  jiassive  congestion  in  the  various  organs 
of  the  body. 

In  extreme  grades  of  stenosis  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  coro- 
nary arteries  nniy  be  so  reduced  as  to  cause  degeneration  of  the 
myocardium.  In  this  manner  the  constriction  tends  ultimately 
to  tlie  destruction  of  that  compensatory  hypertrophy  by  which 
alt)ne  the  eifects  of  the  stenosis  can  be  offset.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  in  such  a  heart  as  that  of  Fig.  64,  this  factor  would  be 
of  grent  importance. 

Etiology. — Stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances acquired  after  birth  and  is  then  due  either  to  endocarditis 
or  sclerosis.  The  disease  occurs  more  often  in  the  male  than  the 
female  sex,  the  same  as  aortic  regurgitation,  and,  in  my  experience, 
UKirc  frequently  in  the  young.  It  is,  however,  so  rarely  observed 
independently  of  incompetence  that  of  several  himdred  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  which  I  have  records,  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen  instances  of  pure  and  uncomplicated  stenosis  of  the  kind 
tmder  consideration.  This  is  readily  understood  wdien  one  reflects 
for  a  moment  ujjou  the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the 
stenosis. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  valve-segments  are  agglutinated 
and  rigid,  projecting  like  a  cone  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery,  there 
is  left  a  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  cone  through  which 
a  certain  amount  of  reflux  is  possible.  In  other  cases  in  which  vege- 
tations cause  obstruction  there  is  usually  such  a  condition  of  the 
thrombi  or  of  the  valve-flaps  as  prevents  their  perfect  coapta- 
tion, and  hence  regurgitation  takes  place. 

When  in  any  given  case  regurgitation  is  not  also  recognised 
clinically,  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  either  the  valve  is  not 
too  rigid  to  close  the  ostium,  or  that  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  in 
the  ring  or  conus. 
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The  etiological  factors  responsible  for  the  endocarditis  or  the 
degenerative  changes  underlying  the  stenosis  have  already  been 
so  fully  considered  in  the  causation  of  the  foregoing  valvular  de- 
fects that  it  would  be  a  needless  repetition  to  discuss  them  here. 

Symptoms. — Stenosis  of  an  orifice  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
serious  affection;  yet  in  this  particular  lesion  subjective  symptoms 
are  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  Consequently  the  clinical  fea- 
tures of  each  case,  as  well  as  their  severity,  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  narrowing.  If  this  is  extreme,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
disease  to  remain  latent,  and  the  patient  suffers  either  from  a  too 
inadequate  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  maintain  nutrition  and  nor- 
mal visceral  function,  or  from  the  effects  of  stasis  behind  the  seat 
of  constriction. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  aortic  stenosis  patients  are  usually 
capable  of  ordinary  physical  and  mental  activity  the  same  as  their 
companions.  I  recall  a  lad  of  fifteen  who  presented  himself  at  my 
clinic  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  because  of  some  trivial 
digestive  disorder,  and  in  whom  were  discovered  all  the  signs  of 
uncomplicated  aortic  stenosis.  Judged  by  the  secondary  physical 
signs  it  was  not  very  pronounced,  and  the  boy  stated  that  he  was 
a  newsboy  selling  papers  on  the  suburban  trains,  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  heavy  bundles  of  papers,  and  of  jumping  on  and  off  mov- 
ing trains  without  any  shortness  of  breath  or  consciousness  of  his 
heart's  action. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  individuals  go  for  years  without 
knowing  there  is  anything  wrong  with  them,  and  at  length  learn 
of  their  defect  through  its  accidental  discovery  by  some  medical 
examiner.  Indeed,  persons  with  thoroughly  compensated  aortic 
obstruction  may  pass  through  their  entire  lives  to  old  age  without 
having  ever  learned  of  their  disease.  The  pulse  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual is  slower  and  smaller  than  normal,  and  the  cardiac  impulse 
denotes  hypertrophy,  but  having  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  with  these 
deviations  from  the  general  rule,  he  pays  them  no  attention. 

If  any  circulatory  disturbances  result  from  the  aortic  constric- 
tion when  single  and  of  minor  degree,  they  are  such  as  indicate 
deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  various  organs  and  parts 
of  the  body.  Even  these  effects  may  be  too  slight  to  attract  special 
attention.  At  the  most,  the  circulation  is  not  very  active,  and  the 
boy  nuiy  not  be  quite  as  vigorous  as  his  healthy  play-fellows. 
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It  is  stated  by  some  iUithors  tlint  aortic  uarrowing  of  eonsider- 
altlo  ilogroo  may  occasionally  liive  rise  t<»  <listinct  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral aiuvmia — i.  e.,  syncopal  attacks  and  cpilejitiform  seizures. 
Sncli  serious  eifects  must  indicate  either  an  extreme  i;rade  of  ob- 
struction or  periods  of  cardiac  weakness  when  the  left  ventricle 
expels  very  suuill  amounts  of  blood,  or  perlia])s  none  at  all,  for  a 
few  seconds,  in  consequence  of  intermittence.  A  far  more  common 
symptom  is  vertigo:  and  yet  even  in  this  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  aortic  stenosis,  since,  as  well  known,  dizziness  may  be  experi- 
enced in  any  form  of  valve-lesion.  In  one  instance  coming  under 
my  oliscrvatioii  attacks  of  vertigo  proved  a  most  distressing  fea- 
ture, and  yet  in  this  case  they  dei)ended  not  so  much  u])on  the 
cardiac  defect  per  se  as  upon  disordered  action  of  the  muscle  fibres 
— i.  e..  interference  Avith  its  capacity  for  conducting  motor  im- 
pulses. The  case  presents  features  that  bring  it  into  the  category 
<^f  Stokes-Adams  disease,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  con- 
sidering that  interesting  symptom-com]ilex. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  an  officer  of  the  Ignited  States  Army  de- 
sired my  opinion  concerning  the  condition  of  his  heart,  which  he 
stated  was  very  unusual.  He  was  highly  intelligent,  and  had  made 
his  heart  an  object  of  much  study.  Fi'oin  his  detailed  report  of 
his  history  the  following  suniniarv  is  giA^en:  lie  was  born  in  1873, 
and  with  exception  of  measles  had  no  illness  until  his  eighth  year, 
at  Avhich  time  he  had  a  protracted  and  nearly  fatal  illness 
thought  to  be  acute  gastritis.  For  a  numl)er  of  years  thereafter 
his  digestion  was  weak,  but  he  was  able  to  participate  in  the 
games  and  sports  of  his  playmates  without  being  conscious  of  ill 
effects. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  accidentally  discovered 
that  his  pulse-rate  was  betAveen  40  and  45,  but  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een he  w^as  passed  for  life  insurance,  the  examiner  finding  his 
pulse  of  normal  frequency,  and  not  detecting  any  cardiac  murmur. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  yeai"  later  he  applied  for  admission  to  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  he  was  told  that  he  gave  signs  of 
slight  aortic  stenosis.  Thereupon  he  consulted  many  physicians 
in  his  native  town  and  elseAvhere,  receiving  a  variety  of  opinions. 
Some  declared  he  had  valvular  disease,  and  others  as  positively 
asserted  the  contrary. 

On  one  occasion,  after  having  hopped  up  and  down  the  exam- 
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ining  surgeon's  office,  he  was  told  that  his  pulse  was  beating  140 
per  minute.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  suffices  to  say  he  was  at 
length  admitted  to  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty,  notwith- 
standing the  discovery  of  his  aortic  stenosis,  the  lesion  being  con- 
sidered trifling  and  compensation  good.  During  his  cadetship  he 
was  able  to  endure  the  arduous  drills  with  apparently  no  more  dis- 
tress than  did  his  comrades,  although  he  noticed  upon  a  few  occa- 
sions that  the  veins  on  his  forehead  stood  out  prominently. 

In  his  senior  year  he,  like  many  others  of  his  class,  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital  with  chills  and  fever  that  were  considered  malarial, 
and  which  have  not  recurred  since  his  leaving  the  Academy.  From 
September,  1897,  until  the  spring  of  1899,  he  was  stationed  in 
San  Francisco,  and  while  there  had  a  pulse-rate  of  38,  but  with  the 
exception  of  slight  blurring  of  vision  and  headache,  that  was  al- 
ways relieved  by  calomel,  he  had  no  illness  or  symptoms  referable 
to  his  heart.  ^  In  the  fall  of  1898,  upon  being  examined  for  promo- 
tion, he  was  told  he  had  aortic  stenosis  and  mitral  regurgitation, 
and  was  rejected  in  consequence.  Xevertheless,  upon  his  record 
he  at  length  obtained  his  promotion,  and  was  transferred  to  a  post 
in  the  East. 

In  May,  1899,  he  participated  in  a  bicycle  ride,  being  unac- 
customed to  that  particular  form  of  exercise,  although  he  engaged 
in  every  other  kind  of  sport  and  game  with  his  fellows.  During 
this  ride  he  made  a  spurt,  and  then  got  out  of  breath,  but  other- 
wise appeared  to  suft'er  no  inconvenience.  Two  hours  subsequent 
to  his  return  to  his  quarters,  and  while  standing  by  a  table  waiting 
for  dinner,  he  suddenly  became  dizzy  and  was  assisted  to  a  couch. 
The  junior  surgeon  was  summoned,  and  finding  his  pulse  30,  ad- 
ministered whisky,  which  somewhat  relieved  him  and  brought  his 
pulse  up  to  50.  From  that  time  on  he  was  daily  distressed  by  spells 
of  vertigo  for  some  weeks,  and  he  noted  that  the  regular  slow  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  every  now  and  then  exchanged  for  a  more 
rapid  irregular  one,  with  an  occasional  violent  thump  against  the 
chest-wall.  At  this  time  his  dizziness  was  usually  relieved  by 
assuming  the  recumbent  posture. 

He  received  some  medicinal  treatment,  nature  unknown,  and 
then  for  a  month  was  free  from  his  distressing  symptom.  It  re- 
turned again,  however,  more  violently  and  still  annoyed  him  in 
I^ovember,  1899,  the  date  of  my  first  examination.     During  the 
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suiMUKT  j>rovii)\is  111'  Wiis  jiivcii  t]iiiit;ilis  for  a  slu^i-t  period,  and 
twii'o  aft(M*  haviiiii-  tnkrii  ihc  riMiictlv  his  [nilsc  sudiKiilv  bocaino 
accolrratctl  to  iIC.  and  was  rfauliu'.  nuviiiii  these  months  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  strivinii  to  either  \\\>rk  oli  or  forget  his  dizziness  by 
}>hiying  ijolf,  ami  it  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  sneh  exercise  did  not 
aggravate  the  synipioni. 

In  Septenibi'r.  1  >!•!•.  lie  suddenly,  while  studying  the  action 
of  liis  heart,  made  ihc  discovery  that  during  his  spells  of  vertigo, 
and  while  his  r:idi;il  puUe  was  but  2(1  to  30,  lie  could  perceive  by 
placing  his  finger  above  the  clavicle  a  series  of  "small  pulsations 
whi«'h  corresponded  with  feeble  heart  contractions."  riiese  wore 
of  variable  nund)er,  and  were  interposed  between  two  energetic 
cardiac  contractions  which  were  declared  by  a  forcible  apex-impulse 
and  by  the  radial  ])ul>c.  lie  furthermore  noted  tliat  no  nuitter 
how  slow  his  radial  jtulse  was,  even  as  infrequent  as  ll>  in  the  min- 
ute, he  was  not  dizzy  provided  it  was  regular  and  the  nund)er  of 
small  pulsations  in  the  neck  was  uniform.  1  shall  recur  to  this 
striking  and  peculiar  feature  again.  During  that  same  fall  he 
was  treated  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Battlecreek  Sanitarium,  and 
while  there  requested  on  one  occasion  that  an  "  ice  compress  "  be 
placed  u]»on  his  heart.  This  was  done,  and  upon  its  removal  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  later  his  heart  grew  regular  and  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  registered  56.  lie  then  fell  asleep,  only  to  find  next 
morning  that  its  rate  was  again  26  to  30. 

The  night  before  consulting  me  had  been  an  unusually  bad  one, 
and  when  1  saw  him  the  pulse  was  36  and  irregular.  lie  admitted 
no  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  but  suffered  from  constipation. 
He  thought  that  on  a  few  occasions  he  had  lost  consciousness.  !Not 
to  make  this  narrative  tedious,  I  will  say  my  examination  revealed 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  apex-beat  when  felt  being 
broad  and  strongly  thrusting  in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  11.5  cen- 
timetres to  the  left  of  the  median  liiie  and  1  centimetre  outside  of 
nipple.  Increase  of  both  superficial  and  deep-seated  dulness  to  the 
right  showed  enlargement  of  the  right  heart.  There  was  a  loud, 
rough  systolic  murmur  over  the  entire  praicordia  whenever  the 
heart  made  an  energetic  contraction,  and  this  murmur  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  distinct  second  sound  even  in  the  aortic  area.  Upon  in- 
vestigating this  bruit  minutely  it  was  found  to  have  two  areas  of 
maximum  intensity,  one  in  tlie  aortic  and  the  other  in  the  mitral 
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area,  although  I  could  not  detect  that  the  quality  in  the  two  re- 
gions was  different.  I  found  subsequently,  however,  that  at  the 
apex  the  murmur  was  softer  and  more  blowing. 

The  murmur  at  the  base  was  transmitted  upward  into  the  neck 
as  well  as  on  to  the  body  of  the  heart,  while  that  at  the  apex  was 
propagated  outward  into  the  axilla  and  feebly  to  the  back.  At 
first  I  did  not  observe  the  small  pulsations  in  the  neck,  but  when 
my  attention  was  directed  to  them  I  perceived  them  distinctly 
enough,  and  I  also  noted  that  synchronous  with  these  were  feebly 
audible  cardiac  tones,  while  at  a  much  later  date  these  feeble 
heart-sounds  were  accompanied  by  a  faint  murmur  and  an  indis- 
tinct apex-beat.  These  small  pulsations,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
were  of  irregular  number,  being  ordinarily  two,  but  sometimes 
as  many  as  seven,  and  according  to  the  officer  even  more,  before 
there  would  come  a  normal  pulse-wave.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
patient  that  these  were  auricular  in  origin,  but  I  decided  that  they 
were  due  to  feeble  ventricular  contractions,  and  subsequent  car- 
diograms taken  by  Dr.  Janeway  in  New  York  established  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  opinion. 

The  very  interesting  feature  pertaining  to  these  incomplete 
systoles  was,  that  so  long  as  they  were  regular  and  in  groups  of 
two,  vertigo  did  not  ensue.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  ran  up 
to  half  a  dozen  or  more  the  patient  felt  dizzy  or  even  fainted. 
These  pulsations  were  first  thought  by  me  to  be  in  the  carotid 
artery,  but  are  now  known  to  be  jugular. 

My  diagnosis  of  the  cardiac  disease  was  the  same  as  that  of 
others :  aortic  stenosis  of  mild  degree  and  mitral  insufficiency,  the 
heart  being  in  a  state  of  still-preserved  compensation;  for  although 
vertigo  was  a  symptom,  there  was  no  dyspnoea  on  effort  and  no 
secondary  hepatic  or  other  visceral  engorgement.  Two  things 
greatly  puzzled  me:  first,  if  the  mitral  valve  leaked  why  did  not 
the  obstruction  of  the  aortic  orifice  render  the  regurgitation 
through  the  mitral  m.ore  serious,  as  is  usually  the  effect;  and,  sec- 
ond, what  was  the  cause  of  the  vertigo,  or  rather  the  irregularity, 
in  the  heart's  action. 

This  latter  condition,  I  believed,  was  in  some  manner  connected 
with  his  digestive  organs,  but  just  how  I  could  not  decide.  The 
urine  was  collected  for  twenty-four  hours  and  carefully  examined 
in  the  Columbus  Medical  Laboratory,  but  aside  from  some  con- 
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cfiit ration  was  lU'jialivc.  I'lic  uciiiuilin  were  cxamiiicd  Ity  a  com- 
jioti'iit  specialist,  l>nf  sliowcd  iiothiiii:  more  iliaii  slight  uiTtliral 
oongi'Stion  and  liv|)('ra'stlu'sia.  '\'\\v  patient  was  sent  to  an  expert 
ntMiroloirist.  who  was  not  aide  to  diseovei'  anv  eanse  in  disorder  of 
th(^  nervous  svsteni.  DitTnsiMe  stiinnlanfs  in  t"re<]uent  lar<>;e  doses 
for  many  hours  were  adniini-teretl  without  ap|>recial)h'  elfect,  as 
were  eatharties  and  remedies  to  improve  dint'stion;  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  eas(>  was  dismissed,  therefore,  as  an  enii;ina  and  with- 
<»ut  a  parallel  in  my  ex|)erienee.  It  was  not  at  this  time  recog- 
nised as  an  instance  of  Stokes- Adams  disease. 

But  nt>w  comes  the  still  more  interestinc;  sequel.  At  (Uiristmas- 
tinie,  11H)0,  this  same  younu'  officer  reajipeared  with  the  statenuMit 
that  duriiiu  the  previous  sinnmer  he  had  visited  l>ad  Naulieim  ami 
been  treated  with  baths  by  Dr.  Sehott  without  any  benefit;  had 
been  examined  by  a  ninnber  of  competent  men,  among  whom  \vas 
Rosenbach  of  iJerlin.  Xo  one  had  given  him  any  help,  and  no  one 
had  <lecidcd  the  precise  natui-e  of  his  heart-trouble.'  Kosenbach 
indeed  had  diagnosticated  the  aortic  stenosis,  but  was  undecided  as 
to  what  was  the  eontlition  at  the  mitral.  I  found  things  exactly 
as  a  year  earlier.  Jiut  strong  in  my  belief  that  the  vertigo  that 
still  continued  was  in  some  way  related  to  his  digestion,  or  met- 
abolism, or  excretion,  or  all  together,  I  ])ersuaded  the  young  man 
to  try  for  a  month  an  absolutely  non-aninuil  dietary,  by  which  was 
meant  the  exchision  of  aiiytliiii<:  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  etc.,  with  exception  of  cheese 
and  milk.  'J'hese  and  butter,  of  course,  were  to  be  allowed,  to- 
gether with  all  kinds  of  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  and  breads. 
For  several  weeks  his  urine  was  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  and  was 
always  loaded  with  indican  and  oxalic  acid,  luit  in  other  respects 
was  normal.  Xearly  four  months  later  the  i)atient  reappeared 
with  a  perfectly  regular  pulse  of  20,  and  was  entirely  free  from  his 
vertigo,  which  lie  stated  had  left  so  soon  as  he  began  the  prescribed 
diet  and  had  not  once  recurred. 

Examination  of  the  heart  showed  the  condition  unchanged  ex- 
cejiting  regularly  interposed  between  every  two  vigorous  cardiac 
systoles  were  two  feeble  contractions  that  produced  palpable  and 
visible  small  pulsations  in  tlie  right  common  carotid,  as  well  as 
weak  heart-sounds,  but  no  perceptible  radial  pulse.  The  actual 
heart-rate  was  therefore  7*^.     The  subjoined  sphygmographic  tra- 
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cing  (Fig.  65)  was  taken  bv  Dr.  Edward  F.  Welles,  and  is  by  him, 
a  competent  judge,  considered  entirely  normal  except  in  rate. 


Fig.  65. — Sphvomogram  from  Case  of  Aortic  Stenosis  (p.  324). 
Pulse-rate,  25  per  minute. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  am  forced  by  this  case  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  That  this  singular  cardiac  action  is  normal  to  this  in- 
dividual, and  that  it  is  only  its  irregularity  that  occasions  symp- 
toms of  any  kind.  2.  That  this  irregularity  was  of  an  auto-infec- 
tious origin,  due  either  to  the  production  of  leucomaines  or  to  the 
influence  of  constipation  on  the  vagus  or  heart-muscle  cells,  for  on 
this  new  dietary  he  has  had  two  or  more  bowel  movements  daily. 
3.  That  the  lesion  is  a  mild  aortic  stenosis  together  with  a  mitral 
defect,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  I  am  not  certain.  But  as 
I  feel  sure  that  at  my  last  examination  I  detected  a  very  short 
presystolic  thrill  and  murmur  as  well  as  an  apex-systolic  luurmur, 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  both  narrowing  and  re- 
gurgitation at  the  mitral  ostium.  Why  this  combined  lesion  does 
not  occasion  secondary  signs  and  symptoms  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  defects  are  slighter  than  would  be  sup- 
posed from  the  cardiac  findings,  particularly  the  intensity  of  the 
murmurs.  The  peculiarity  of  his  normal,  or  at  least  seemingly 
normal,  cardiac  action,  is  still  inexplicable.  The  symptoms  in  this 
case  do  not  as  such  belong  to  the  usual  history  of  aortic  stenosis, 
but  are  here  narrated  because  they  may  be  remotely  referred  to 
the  valvular  lesion  and  illustrate  the  vertigo  said  to  be  sometimes 
dependent  upon  narrowing  of  the  aortic  ostium. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  development  of  subjective  symptoms 
is  determined  by  other  conditions  than  the  mere  existence  of  aortic 
stenosis.  They  depend  upon  either  disordered  or  deficient  cardiac 
action.  When  at  length,  either  in  consequence  of  overstrain  or  of 
extreme  narrowing,  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  manifest  inade- 
quacy, dilatation  sets  in,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  completely 
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empty  itself.  Symptoms  of  stasis  back  of  the  point  of  constriction 
ni>\v  apj>car.  Left  ventricle  weakness  may  be  shown  by  f(>ebler 
systoles  and  a  niori'  ra]'itl.  cvni  irrcgnlar  jtulsc.  Always  sinali  and 
of  low  tension,  it  now  becomes  still  rinpticr.  and  at  the  same  time 
more  rajiid  than  formerly. 

When  in  the  conrse  (tf  time  dilalation  leads  to  rclalivi'  mitral 
insv.thciencv.  the  clinical  features  become  those  of  mitral  reiiiir- 
jritation  in  an  intense  degree.  Even  before  things  have  reached 
this  grade,  however,  the  patient  has  noticed  more  «n'  less  breath- 
lessness  on  exertion,  and  it  may  be  also  attacks  of  palpi- 
tation. 

If  now  the  heart  is  carefully  percussed,  it  is  found  that  the 
right  ventricle  has  increased  in  size,  while  ther&  are  in  addition 
signs  of  engorgement  of  the  general  venous  system.  This  condi- 
tion may  last  for  months  before  relative  mitral  insufficiency  be- 
comes pronounced,  but  as  a  rule  the  condition  grows  more  or  less 
rapidly  worse  and  the  individual  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  about 
because  of  dyspna'a  and  congestion.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur  is 
added  to  that  of  the  aortic  stenosis,  the  right  ventricle,  feeling  the 
strain  of  pulmonary  congestion,  begins  to  pulsate  in  the  epigas- 
trium, the  cervical  and  superficial  veins  swell,  the  liver  grows  pal- 
pable and  tender,  the  urine  becomes  scanty  and  concentrated,  and 
at  last  (Edema  makes  its  appearance  in  the  feet  and  ankles.  The 
case  has  now  become  converted  into  one  of  mitral  disease  in  the 
stage  of  broken  compensation. 

When  the  mitral  orifice  shares  in  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle, 
the  ensuing  regurgitation  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  the  same  as  in 
cases  of  aortic  incompetence,  and  actually  serves  to  prolong  life. 
Not  infrequently  the  strain  on  the  right  heart  leads  also  to  rela- 
tive tricuspid  leakage,  and  we  have  the  signs  of  that  lesion  added 
to  those  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  defects.  When  this  state  is  reached 
the  patient's  sufferings  are  often  extreme,  and  may  be  protracted 
through  many  months. 

In  the  spring  of  189S  I  first  took  charge  of  a  lady  of  forty-one 
who  had  an  extreme  and  apparently  pure  stenosis  of  the  aortic 
orifice  of  rheumatic  origin.  Six  years  before,  the  late  Dr.  W.  W. 
Jaggard  delivered  her  of  a  son,  and  recognised  the  gravity  of  the 
case  because  of  the  valvular  lesion.  The  lady  did  not  subsequently 
experience  distinctive  cardiac  symptoms  until  the  care  of  a  con- 
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sumptive  step-son  compelled  her  to  reside  for  many  months  at  a 
considerable  altitude.  Going  with  him  first  to  Colorado  Springs 
(6,000  feet),  she  there  suffered  intensely  from  shortness  of  breath, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  at  a  height  of  about  2,500  feet.  Even  there  she  was  not 
able  to  walk  wdthout  considerable  dyspnoea. 

After  the  death  of  the  young  man  this  lady  went  abroad,  and 
in  Europe  sought  medical  advice.  She  was  advised  to  take  a  course 
of  baths  under  Dr.  Schott,  at  Bad  Xauheim,  and  while  there  had 
her  first  violent  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  This  followed  one  of 
her  baths.  No  special  benefit  was  produced  by  the  balneological 
treatment,  and  she  returned  to  America.  During  the  winter  of 
1897  and  1898  she  passed  through  an  attack  of  acute  nephritis,  but 
when  she  consulted  me  the  urine  showed  no  albumin  or  other  ab- 
normal findings.  The  heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  but  compensa- 
tion was  still  fair.  That  summer  she  had  a  violent  attack  of  anjrina 
following  a  fatiguing  walk  across  a  very  uneven  meadow,  and 
thereafter  was  never  again  well. 

When  I  saw  her  in  the  fall  I  considered  it  necessary  to  confine 
her  to  bed  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  when  at  length  she  was  per- 
mitted to  get  up  she  was  still  obliged  to  remain  on  one  floor  and  to 
move  about  with  great  slowness.  The  action  of  the  heart  did  not 
quicken  much  under  exertion^  but  the  pulse  grew  very  feeble,  the 
veins  of  the  neck  swelled,  and  she  breathed  with  evident  difficulty. 
She  had  several  severe  anginal  seizures,  which  will  be  described  in 
the  article  on  Angina  Pectoris.  Strength  was  gained  with  great 
slowness,  and  she  was  rarely  free  from  more  or  less  cardiac  distress. 
This  took  the  form  chiefly  of  breathlessness,  distention  of  the  ab- 
domen by  flatus,  and  hepatic  congestion. 

There  was  never  any  cedema,  but  the  ankles  often  felt  swollen 
and  stiff.  She  passed  the  summer  of  1899  at  the  seashore  under 
the  care  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
autumn  returned  no  worse  but  apparently  no  better  as  regarded 
her  heart.  All  these  months  she  had  been  kept  on  approved  cardiac 
tonics  and  w^as  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics because  of  the  relief  they  afforded.  The  ensuing  winter  was 
a  hard  one  for  her,  as  she  was  most  of  the  time  confined  to  her 
apartments  in  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse.  This  was  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  possibility  of  an  anginal  paroxysm  and  because  at 
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niirht  slie  would  sometimes  aw:ik(>  tlcathly  cold,  in  a  droiieliing 
s^weat,  and  tVelinu"  extronudv  faint. 

The  pulse  at  these  tiuu-s  was  suiall  and  t'ecUlc,  and  the  eoun- 
teuauee  was  blue.  Promjit  stimulation  relieved  her,  but  not  al- 
ways speedily,  for  it  seemed  as  if  absorption  from  the  stomaeh  was 
slow,  and  hence  resort  was  had  to  hyj)odermies  of  yuit  *^^  nitro- 
ulyiH-rin.  followed  at  once  by  heat  to  the  surface  and  diffusible 
stimulants.  During  that  winter,  and  indeed  I  nuiy  say  most  of  the 
time  for  nearly  rhrce  years,  the  pulse-rate  did  not  vary  much  from 
96,  sinking  as  low  as  90  when  she  was  at  her  best,  and  when  at  her 
worst  rising  to  105.  I  believe  that  on  a  few  occasions  I  noted  a 
few  beats  less  than  90,  usually  regular.  As  a  general  thing  the 
pulse  was  tense,  and  exacerbation  of  symptoms  was  invariably 
preceded  by  a  noticeable  increase  in  its  hardness. 

This  patient  was  much  distressed  by  frightful  dreams,  from 
which  she  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  She  was 
also  easily  startled  by  unexpected  noises,  although  she  appeared 
to  have  her  nerves  under  good  control.  Insomnia  was  very  dis- 
tressing, and  yielded  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  hypnotism.  She 
had  to  be  extremely  careful  in  diet,  for  at  times  everything  seemed 
to  create  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  imme- 
diate aggravation  of  her  dyspna-a.  During  that  winter  relative 
incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve  became  constant,  and  every  now 
and  then  tricuspid  regurgitation  was  added.  Even  w^ithout  actual 
leakage  of  the  tricus])id  valve  the  cervical  veins  remained  much 
distended  and  at  times  caused  pain  by  their  pressure.  I  have 
since  noted  painful  swelling  of  the  jugulars  in  another  patient,  but 
as  a  rule  have  not  known  patients  to  complain  of  actual  pain  from 
this  cause. 

Wlienever  an  attempt  was  made  to  invigorate  the  circulation 
by  considerable  doses  of  digitalis  or  other  cardiac  tonics,  this  pa- 
tient became  annoyed  by  a  feeling  in  the  heart,  which  she  charac- 
teriz.ed  as  "  pounding,"  so  that  the  treatment  finally  settled  down 
to  an  attempt  to  keep  down  pulse  tension  and  stasis  by  means 
of  nitroglycerin  and  cathartics,  with  strychnine  and  caffeine  in 
small  four-liourly  doses,  and  careful  feeding. 

Thus  weeks  dragged  into  montlis,  spring  came  and  passed,  the 
heated  term  was  at  hand,  with  its  thunder-storms,  for  which  she 
possessed  an  uncontrollable  phobia,  and  she  was  again  sent  down 
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to  Dr.  Otis,  at  Rye  Beach.  By  fall  her  condition  grew  so  threat- 
ening from  cardiac  dilatation  and  visceral  congestion  that  she  was 
not  able  to  return  to  Chicago  nntil  Thanksgiving.  When  at  last 
she  was  able  to  make  the  jonrney  and  reached  home  I  found  her 
in  a  deplorable  state.  Both  auriculo-ventricular  valves  were  leak- 
ing, and  the  liver  was  enormously  increased  in  size.  The  lungs 
were  so  congested  that  she  was  harassed  by  a  frequent  cough, 
which  completely  exhausted  her,  made  the  face  actually  purple, 
and  caused  her  to  gasp  for  breath  for  many  minutes. 

The  difhcult  sputum  was  often  bloody,  or  if  not  actually  san- 
guineous was  made  up  of  thick,  tough  brownish  mucus.  The  bases 
of  the  lungs  were  dull,  and  everywhere  were  copious  moist  and  dry 
rales.  Heroin,  strychnine  hypodermically,  energetic  catharsis, 
and  apomorphine  in  ^-grain  doses  at  last  pulled  her  out  of  her 
desperate  condition,  and  by  Christmas  she  was  reasonably  com- 
fortable. She  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  however,  or  to  ex- 
change this  for  an  invalid's  chair.  Whenever  she  made  this  effort 
her  pulse  grew  weak,  the  veins  distended,  and  she  was  imable  to 
speak  for  a  minute  or  two  on  account  of  shortness  of  breath. 

The  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  holidays  nearly  used  her  up. 
Her  cough  returned  with  increased  visceral  hypenemia  and  be- 
came so  frequent  and  distressing  that  it  could  only  be  controlled 
by  hypodermic  administration  of  hydrochlorate  of  heroin  -^-^  of  a 
grain.  This,  however,  after  a  day  or  tw^o  produced  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  then  I  actually  feared  the  strain  of  emesis  would 
make  her  heart  stop  beating  altogether.  As  it  was,  after  each 
v^omiting  spell  she  sank  back  on  her  pillows,  blue  in  the  face,  gasp- 
ing for  breath  and  too  exhausted  to  speak,  while  the  perspiration 
simply  poured  off  of  her. 

At  length,  however,  things  mended  somewhat,  and  if  not  rea- 
sonably comfortable,  she  was  at  least  not  miserable.  Then  albu- 
min and  casts  appeared  in  the  urine  in  large  amounts,  and  this 
patient  sufferer  began  to  fail  slowly  but  steadily.  By  the  middle 
of  January  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulating  injections 
of  morphine  and  atropine  to  keep  off  the  horrible  sensation  of 
fainting  which  took  possession  of  her.  Strychnine  was  increased 
to  the  limit  of  toleration,  and  in  addition  hypodermics  of  a  grain 
of  valerianate  of  caffeine  were  also  given  every  two  hours. 

Stasis  became  so  distressing,  although  ffidema  was  never  a  very 
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marked  feature,  that  cathartics  became  a  daily  necessity.  I  recog- 
nised that  the  morphine  was  a  two-edged  sword,  increasijig  the 
danger  of  ura^nia  and  upsetting  tlie  stomach,  while  at  the  same 
time  atfonliiig  her  i-clicf  Iroiii  j)ositive  misery,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  withheld.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  February,  this 
boon  became  so  necessary  that  more  than  a  grain  a  dav  was 
administered.  This  sufferer's  craving  for  stimulation  be- 
came most  urgent  and  distressing — so  much  so  that  whenever 
the  effect  of  the  stimulants  ])assed  off  she  at  once  felt  a  ter- 
rible sensation  of  dying.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  kept  up 
for  long,  and  tinally,  tive  days  before  her  death,  tlie  stomach 
gave  out.  Wherher  owing  to  the  morphine,  to  the  gastric 
hypenx'mia.  to  irritation  of  the  nerve-centres,  or  uriemia,  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  the  vomiting  became  incessant  except  when  she 
was  under  the  intluence  of  large  doses  of  morphine,  as  often  as 
every  tive  hours. 

There  actually  seemed  to  be  no  circulation  at  times,  as  judged 
by  the  state  of  the  venous  system,  and  yet  that  poor  heart  kept 
right  on,  beating  105  times  a  minute,  and  for  the  most  part  regu- 
larly. It  seemed  as  if  the  end  must  come  at  any  moment  through 
diastolic  arrest  of  the  organ,  and  yet  merciful  death  was  withheld 
for  five  weary  days.  At  length,  forty  hours  before  the  struggle 
ceased,  I  stopped  all  medication,  except  what  morphine  was  actu- 
ally required  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering,  in  the  hope  that  by 
so  doing  the  end  might  be  hastened.  Still  that  heart  went  on, 
although  gradually  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  Twenty  hours 
prior  to  death  she  sank  into  coma — merciful  coma — and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sufferer  suddenly  gave  a  little  gasp, 
there  came  a  gush  of  blood  to  her  lips,  and  all  was  over.  Death 
was  probably  due  to  pulmonary  apoplexy,  in  consequence  of 
sudden  arrest  of  the  left  ventricle  an  instant  before  that  of  the 
right. 

Xo  excuses  are  offered  for  the  derailed  narration  of  this  case, 
since  I  believe  it  is  highly  instructive.  Two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  between  the  time  this  patient  first  took  to  her  bed  and  her 
death,  and  during  all  these  thirty  months  it  was  one  unceasing 
fight  against  the  inevitable.  The  original  defect  at  the  aortic  ori- 
fice became  converted,  so  far  as  symptoms  were  concerned,  into  a 
mitral  and  tricuspid  regurgitation;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
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the  aortic  narrowing  absolutely  precluded  all  possibility  of  over- 
coming the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  closing  of  the. 
mitral  valves.  Every  now  and  again  treatment  closed  up  the 
tricuspids,  but  nothing  could  restore  adequate  arterial  circula- 
tion. The  more  one  tries  in  such  cases  to  force  the  left  ventricle 
to  contract  energetically  the  more  is  its  dilatation  likely  to  be 
increased. 

In  this  case  there  was  another  element  that  had  to  be  reckoned 
with — namely,  the  angina  pectoris  and  the  probable  degeneration 
of  the  myocardium  resulting  from  the  cardiac  ischix'mia  that  led 
to  the  angina.  From  the  start  I  foresaw  the  inevitable  result,  and 
we  only  put  u])  as  good  a  fight  as  we  could. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  most  cases  of  aortic  steno- 
sis there  is  nothing  in  the  patient's  appearance  to  attract  attention 
unless  it  be  some  degree  of  pallor.  Cyanosis  is  not  present  so  long 
as  compensation  is  preserved,  and  therefore  nhen  observed  it  is 
indicative  either  of  some  associated  lesion  or  of  cardiac  inade- 
quacy that  has  led  to  stasis.  The  chief  value  of  inspection  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  enables  one  to  detect  the  location  of  the  apex-beat. 
This,  in  consequence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
seen  displaced  downward  and  outward,  the  extent  of  displace- 
ment depending  upon  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  In  thin 
individmils  with  broad  intercostal  spaces  there  is  sometimes  a 
diffused  lifting  of  that  portion  of  the  chest-wall,  overlying  the 
left  ventricle,  but  this  is  rarely  so  pronounced  as  in  aortic  regur- 
gitation. 

Palpation. — The  hand  laid  upon  the  pnccordia  perceives  a 
slow,  broad,  heaving  impulse,  and  at  once  receives  the  impression 
of  a  powerfully  contracting  organ.  Palpation  is  consequently  a 
valuable  means  of  examination  by  enabling  one  to  judge  of  the 
contractile  energy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  corpulent  persons  the 
thickness  of  the  thoracic  parietes  may  conceal  the  real  force  of 
the  apex-beat,  but  as  a  rule  feebleness  of  the  impact,  even  when 
the  apex  is  displaced,  is  a  token  that  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  is 
Aveakening  its  systoles.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases  of  aortic 
narrowing  careful  palpation  of  the  base  of  the  heart  detects 
a  thrill  or  fremissement  at  some  point  along  the  course  of  the 
ascending  aorta.  This  is  generally  in  the  second  right  inter- 
space close  to  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  but   it  may  be  on  the 
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Fio.  tjO. — SpHYOMoiiRAM  OF    Uncomplicated 

AouTio  Stenosis. 

Persouiil  observation. 


broastboiu'    or    in    tin*    fliifil    iiiicrspucc,    iniincdiati'ly    iidjoiiiinc; 

tlie  loft  stomal  hoiHlcr.       riic   intensity  of  this  llivill    is  varialilo, 

l>nt   its  rliyihiii   is  always  ,<vstolio.      It    is  ncfdlcss  to  rouiind   tlio 

nadt'i'  that  this  vihratioii  is  tho  j)al}>ahlo  oxprossion  of  odilios  or 

ourronts  in  tho  blood-stroani  aftor  it  has  passed  tho  point  of  con- 

striotion. 

Tho  pnlse  of  aortic  stenosis  is  small  and  usnally  woak  in  con- 

seqnonoo  of  tho  diniinntion  in  the  anionnt  (d'  blood  ojccted  from 

tho  vontriole.      Its  size  thoro-      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fon-  some  I^^SI^^SI^^SI^^S^H 

the  m^^^^^^^^^Hg^^B^H 

lonir  as  tho  myoeardinm  is 
healthy  and  com]>onsatorv  hy- 
pertrophy is  maintained  the 
pulse  is  regular,  and  in  rate  is  generally  somewhat  ludow  tho  nor- 
mal. Accordingly,  an  undue  acceleration,  or  an  irregularity,  or 
intermittence  of  the  pulse  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  If  aortic  incom- 
petence is  associated  the  pulse  is  likely  to  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with   the   characters  of  that   lesion.      The   s])hygmographic 

tracing  of  aortic  stenosis 
shows  rather  distinctive  char- 
acters. Tlie  amplitude  is  not 
great,  the  lino  of  ascent  is 
oblique,  the  summit  rounded, 
the  descent  gradual,  and  the 
secondary  waves  indistinct. 
These  characters  are  shown 
in  Fig.  (j(i,  wliieli  is  the  copy 
of  a  tracing  obtained  from  one 
of  my  patients  who  presented 
the  signs  of  pure  and  uncom- 
plicated narrowing  of  the 
'•stium,  there  Ijeing  no  dias- 
tolic murmur  of  regurgita- 
tion, aiid  the  left  ventricle 
hypertrophied  with  very  little 
dilatation. 

Percussion. — So    long    as    compensation    is    ])reserved,    deep- 
seated  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  towards  the  left  and  downward 
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to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  left  ventricle  hyper- 
trophy (Fig.  67).  It  is  only  when  failing  compensation  has  led 
to  pulmonary  congestion,  or  when  aortic  stenosis  is  united  with  a 


Fig.  68. — Rhythm  of  Aoktic  ()BSTRrcTivE  Miruir. 


mitral  defect,  that  percussion  detects  any  increase  of  absolute  and 
relative  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right. 

Auscultation. — The  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  apt  to  he 
dull  and  muffled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preponderance 
of  its  muscular  element,  while 
the  second  tone  is  likely  to  be 
enfeebled.  Over  the  base  of 
the  heart  in  the  aortic  area 
the  ear  perceives  a  murmur 
which  is  synchronous  with  the 
first  sound,  and  is  therefore 
systolic  (Figs.  GS  and  09). 
In  pure  stenosis  there  is  only 
this  one  bruit,  but  not  infre- 
quently there  is  also  a  dias- 
tolic murmur  due  to  accom- 
panying aortic  regurgitation. 
The  systolic  murmur,  like  the 
thrill,  is  of  variable  intensity, 
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but  !i>  :i  niK'  it  is  lionnl  with  urcnt  distijiotnoss,  and  is  of  a 
hnrsli  or  gratiiiii  (lualitv.  Its  ilir('('ti(»ii  nl"  pi-opuiiatiou  is  with 
tho  blood-stream  u]>\\ard  iiii<>  the  neck,  niid  it  is  not  rare  for  llic 
limit  to  1h*  audibh'  in  thr  Irl't  inti-rscajMihir  rcnioii  along-  the 
rourso  of  the  ilescending  aorta.  In  ('xeejitional  instances  when 
verv  intense  it  is  heard  throuiihont  the  pnrcordia,  ])arti(*nlarl_v 
npon  and  down  the  stcrnnui.  licinu  sonietiint's  most  ilistinct  in  the 
left  third  inters{)aee  over  the  anatomic  seat  of  the  aortic  valvi's. 
The  nuirmnr  generally  rejilaces  the  first  tone  at  the  base,  and  when 
the  valvi^s  ari'  too  stiff  and  thick  to  (dose,  the  second  tone  in  the 
aortic  area  and  in  the  cervical  artciies  is  wanting  or  so  enfeebled 
as  to  be  merely  a  rudimentary  (dick.  Consequently,  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  aortic  second  sound  is  retained  in  its  normal  intensity 
and  clearness,  this  fact  suggests  the  ])ossibility  that  the  obstruc- 
tion is  situated  in  the  conns  arteriosus  or  at  tlic  ostium,  tlic  valves 
thcm^i'lvcs  being  but  slightly  affected. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  general  thing  there  is  but  little  difRculty  in 
diagnosticating  the  disease  in  question.  The  conjunction  of  signs 
of  left  ventricle  hy])ertrophy  with  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  aortic 
area  and  enfeeldement  of  the  second  tone  at  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num, is  as  a  rule  sufficient  evidence  for  its  diagnosis,  particularly 
if  the  person  is  under  forty,  and  furnishes  a  history  of  a  previous 
attack  of  rheumatism.  There  are  three  conditions,  however,  that 
must  be  differentiated  :  H )  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  or  its  valves  with- 
out obstruction,  {2)  aortic  aneurysm,  and  (3)  an  accidental  mur- 
mur, often  called  anaemic. 

In  favour  of  arteriosclerosis  are  the  following:  ^liddle  or  ad- 
vanced age,  stiffened  peripheral  arteries,  accentuation  and  ringing 
quality  of  the  aortic  second  sound.  The  left  ventricle  alone  may 
be  hypertropliied,  but  in  most  cases  the  whole  heart  is  enlarged. 
A  history  of  syi)hilis  as  against  inflammatory  rheumatism  also 
makes  strongly  for  sclerosis  instead  of  stenosis.  The  difficulty  is 
still  further  increased  by  the  consideration  that  degenerative 
changes  may  lead  to  narrowing  of  the  orifice  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Consequently,  a  precise  differential  diagnosis  between 
these  two  diseases  cannot  always  be  made. 

As  regards  an  aortic  aneurysm — every  one  knows  that  when 
this  is  small  it  is  often  impossible  of  detection,  yet  the  following 
differential  points  may  be  stated:  The  patient's  age,  being  forty 
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or  more,  a  history  of  syphilis  or  of  injury  or  strain,  stiff  arteries, 
symptoms  of  pressure,  as  pain,  dyspnopa,  and  cough,  inequality  in 
the  size  of  the  pulses  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremities,  displace- 
ment rather  than  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  pulsation,  particularly 
if  expansile  and  combined  with  bulging  in  the  aortic  area,  circum- 
scribed dulness  over  the  manubrium  sterni  or  at  either  side,  and 
in  addition  to  the  systolic  aortic  murmur,  a  booming  second  tone 
that  is  not  quite  pure  or  is  accompanied  by  a  faint  bruit.  If 
doubt  is  still  entertained,  resort  should  always  be  had  to  the  X- 
ray.  Indeed,  if  this  means  of  diagnosis  is  accessible,  it  should  be 
appealed  to  for  confirmation  in  all  cases.  Mediastinal  tumours 
pressing  on  the  aorta  are  so  rare  that  they  will  not  be  considered. 

If  all  the  signs  of  aneurysm  just  mentioned  were  present  in 
every  case  a  differential  diagnosis  would  not  be  difficult,  but  un- 
fortunately such  is  seldom  the  case.  I  recall  a  patient  in  the 
wards  of  C  ook  County  Hospital  who  presented  a  conjunction  of 
signs  that  rendered  the  condition  of  his  aortic  orifice  a  subject  of 
much  controversy,  and  owing  to  his  departure  from  the  hospital 
were  never  cleared  up.  In  this  case  there  was  a  history  of  syn- 
copal attacks,  and  this  fact,  it  was  argued  by  some,  made  strongly 
for  stenosis.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  quite  certain  of  a  circum- 
scribed area  of  deep-seated  dulness  in  the  first  interspace  close  to 
the  right  sternal  margin,  and  therefore  believed  the  condition  was 
more  likely  an  aneurysm. 

Lastly,  an  accidental  murmur  in  the  aortic  area  may,  when 
occurring  in  the  young,  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  stenosis. 
The  error  can  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  points :  The 
absence,  it  may  be,  of  a  rheumatic  history,  the  sex  (the  patient 
being  most  frequently  a  female,  in  whom  aortic  stenosis  is  compara- 
tively rare),  the  absence  of  left  ventricle  hypertrophy,  retention 
of  the  aortic  second  sound,  the  presence  of  other  accidental  mur- 
murs in  other  areas,  as  pulmonary  and  mitral,  the  softer  quality 
of  the  murmur,  greater  frequency  of  the  radial  pulse,  and  the 
detection  of  anaemia  in  some  instances. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  etiology  of  the  affection 
and  the  degree  of  compensation  that  has  been  established.  If  ste- 
nosis has  resulted  from  degenerative  changes  in  the  valves,  there 
are  likely  to  be  associated  defects  in  the  aortic  walls,  and  it  may 
be  in  the  coronary  arteries,  which  seriously  affect  the  blood-supply 
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to  the  heart,  and  lieiu'c  ]>roiin«>sis  i^;  convsiioiuliniily  mifnvouraWe. 
Under  siK'h  c*(>n(litit>ns  coniinMisatdrv  liy]icrtro])hv  cannot  be  main- 
tained i'ov  lonii'.  v\vn  if  it  li;is  lucii  d('\('l(i])ed.  For  the  same  rea- 
son there  can  hv  but  slij2,ht  \io\)v  <>t"  its  reinstatement  after  it  has 
onee  shown  indications  of  breakin<i.  In  these  nnjn'omisinc:  eases 
tlie  assurance  cannot  safely  be  given  that  siidck'n  deatli  will  not 
take  phu'e.  In  this  i-espeet  it  presents  a  siniihirity  to  aortic  rei-tir- 
iritation. 

When  the  stcno^is  lias  been  jirodiiced  by  endocarditis  in  the 
yonng,  the  life-prospect  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  degree  of 
narrowing  and  the  perfection  of  compensation.  Cases  of  moderate 
severity  may  exist  many  years  withont  symptoms,  and  the  patient 
may  be  likely  to  die  of  some  intercnrrent  disease.  This  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  freqnency  with  which  aortic  obstruction  is  discov- 
ered post  mortem  in  cases  in  which  its  existence  was  not  known  or 
in  noAvise  contributed  to  the  individual's  death. 

When,  however,  compensation  has  once  begun  to  break  down, 
even  tlioiiiih  the  heart-muscle  is  not  greatly  degenerated,  the  prog- 
nosis becomes  most  serious.  The  loss  of  compensation  is  due  to 
initiation  or  increase  of  dilatation  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
having  become  disproportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  ventricle. 
In  most  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  myocardium  of  the  ventricle  has 
suffered  degeneration  of  its  contractile  elements,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  supj)ly  of  blood  sent  to  the  coronary  arteries ;  yet  by 
reason  of  the  progressive  nature  of  the  valvular  defect  the  ostium 
may  at  length  become  so  reduced  in  size  that  even  a  healthy  ven- 
tricular wall  cannot  carry  on  adequate  coronary  circulation.  In 
either  contingency  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  ventricle  to 
again  develop  predominating  and  adequate  hypertrophy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  prognosis  is  very  diflferent  from  that  of  failing  compen- 
sation in  mitral  regurgitation,  in  which,  if  not  too  badly  lost,  it 
may  be  repeatedly  restored. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — Stenosis  of  the  aortic  ori- 
fice rarely  leniunaies  in  sadden  death.  Certainly  it  possesses  no 
inherent  tendency  to  such  an  end,  as  aortic  regurgitation  may  be 
said  to  possess.  In  obstruction  tlie  failing  ventricle  tends  to  grad- 
ual, not  sudden  dilatation,  and  hence  the  fatal  issue  is  likely  to 
come  through  the  effects  of  progressing  stasis,  the  same  as  in 
mitral  defects.     In  some  cases  increasing  weakness  of  the  heart 
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ends  in  fatal  exhaustion  before  oedema  and  transudation  into  the 
serous  cavities  become  marked.  The  last  weeks,  or  even  months, 
of  life  may  accordingly  be  highly  distressing  to  both  patient  and 
friends,-  and  death  be  welcomed  as  a  deliverer. 

Of  20  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  Hustedt  found  the  following 
causes  of  death :  Cardiac  asthenia  2,  pulmonary  phthisis  7,  pneu- 
monia 3,  marasmus  2,  pulmonary  oedema,  apoplexy,  nephritis, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  carcinoma,  and  ana?mia,  each  1.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  but  2,  or  0.9  per  cent,  were  attributable  directly 
to  the  heart,  while  the  remaining  20  were  due  to  intercurrent  dis- 
eases. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  7  cases  death  was  due 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  that  therefore  aortic  stenosis  may 
be  said  to  predispose  to  this  disease,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  general  malnutrition,  which  is  favoured  by  obstruction  at  the 
aortic  orifice.  This  finds  further  corroboration  in  the  fact  that 
2  died  of  marasmus  and  1  of  antemia. 
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CHAPTER    X 
TRICUSPID    REGURGITATION 

This  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  valvular  lesions  which  affect 
the  right  heart.  It  is  divisible  into  three  classes:  1.  Structural. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Muscular.  By  the  last  two  is  meant  incompe- 
tence of  the  valve  due  either  to  stretching  of  the  ventricle  or  to 
incomplete  coaptation  of  the  cusps  from  defective  contraction  of 
the  ring  or  papillary  muscles. 

Organic  disease  of  these  valves  is  one  of  the  rarer  cardiac  de- 
fects, and  when  found  as  a  chronic  affection  is  generally  congeni- 
tal. It  is  not  as  a  clinical  entity  that  tricuspid  insufficiency  is 
rare ;  it  is  only  the  structural  deformity  of  inflammatory  or  scle- 
rotic nature  that  is  rare.  Concerning  the  frequency  of  relative  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  Gibson  says:  "It  is  incomparably  the  most 
common  of  valvular  lesions,  and  that  the  reason  this  fact  is  not 
brought  out  in  statistics  upon  the  relative  frequency  of  valve  de- 
fects is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  incompetence  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  does  not  in  itself  seriously  impair  the  general 
course  of  the  circulation,  and  it  is  therefore  often  found  among 
those  who,  although  under  treatment  for  various  affections,  have 
no  cardiac  symptoms.  It  accordingly  escapes  observation  unless 
especially  sought  for." 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement,  and  is  at  wide  variance  with 
the  opinion  generally  entertained.  It  would  seem  a  piece  of 
temerity  for  me  to  take  issue  with  Gibson  on  this  point,  but  as  I 
am  not  willing  to  accept  the  presence  of  a  systolic  whiff  in  the 
tricuspid  area  as  conclusive  evidence  of  leakage  at  this  orifice,  I 
must  conclude  that  I  have  overlooked  this  regurgitation  many 
times  when  he  would  have  diagnosed  it.  Doubtless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  readiness  with  which  the  safety-valve  action  of  this 
incompetence  is  brought  into  play,  there  may  many  times  be  slight 
leaks  that  are  not  considerable  enough  to  produce  positive  venous 
pulse  in  the  cervical  veins  and  liver;    but  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
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jortiuv  ratluT  than  of  lU'iiioiisirai  ion,  ami  one  iiiii;lil  arnuo  that 
tlu'  uiunmir  is  duo  to  some  other  ctiiKlitiitn  ilmii  actual  rei;uri;ji- 
tation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlu^  chauijes  discovered  nt  the  tricuspid 
orilice,  whi'ilier  ihev  constitute  a  structural  or  a  relati\-e  defect, 
are  aiudogous  to  those  at  tht^  mitral,  and  tlierefore  a  detailed  de- 
scrii)tit»n  of  thcui  is  omitted.  In  most  cases  in  which  the  iiicoui- 
}>etence  is  owinjji;  to  defects  in  the  valve  itself  there  is  a  cond)ina- 
tion  of  hoth  reguri>itation  and  (^)hstruetion.  Consequently,  more 
will  he  said  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  Tricuspid  Stenosis. 
When  oriranie  changes  at  this  ostium  ai-e  enconutered,  they  iwo 
usually  associated  with  lesions  at  other  orilices,  chieily  the  mitral. 

When  the  valves  in  question  are  relatively  insutheient  the  right 
ventricle  is  found  dilate(l  and  its  wall  tliin.  The  trabecula?  are 
apt  to  show  evidenee  of  liy]iertro]»]iy.  the  papillary  muscles  of 
having  been  stretched,  and  the  valve-llaps  are  often  longer  and 
broader  than  nornuil,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  pressure  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  d'he  aui'iculo-ventricular  ring  is 
also  stretched,  admitting  more  than  four  Kngers.  The  right  auricle 
is  dilated,  in  some  instances  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  its  nor- 
mally thin  wall  is  still  thinner.  It  is  not  uncommon  also  to  find 
that  the  distending  force  of  the  regurgitant  stream  has  induced 
more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  great  venous  trunks  close  to  their 
termination  in  the  auricle. 

The  myocai-dium  of  the  ventricle  and  auricle  generally  fur- 
nishes evidenee  of  ])rolonged  stasis  in  the  coronary  veins,  or  of 
degeneration.  Finally,  there  are  the  associated  changes  in  the 
lungs  or  left  heart,  which  have  served  as  the  etiological  factors  in 
the  development  of  the  right  ventricle  dilatation  and  eventmil  in- 
com])etence  of  the  valve. 

Tricusjdd  regurgitation  is  a  j)aihologieal  condition,  and  yet 
Adams,  and  later  Wilkinson  King,  have  pointed  out  that  it  really 
exerts  a  "  safety-valve  action."  It  occurs  with  remarkable  ease, 
and  these  authors  claim  it  is  a  beneficent  provision  on  the  part  of 
Nature  by  which  the  heart  is  spared  froju  disastrous  overstrain. 
In  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Kegurgitation  1  ])ointed  out  that  relative 
incompetence  of  the  bicuspid  valve  acts  in  the  same  way.  But 
whereas  the  firmness  of  the  mitral  ring  renders  its  stretching  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty,  the  tricuspid  orifice  yields  to  relatively 
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slight  pressure  and  closes  down  again  so  soon  as  the  strain  is  re- 
moved.    Consequently,  as  every  clinician  knows,  leakage  through  . 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  will  come  and  go  many  times 
in  the  course  of  any  disease  that  throws  excessive  strain  on  the 
right  ventricle. 

Etiology. — Structural  defects  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  are 
generally  produced  during  foetal  life,  and  are  the  result  of  endo- 
carditis. ^Nevertheless  these  valves  may  be  the  seat  of  an  inflam- 
matory process  after  birth,  as  well  as,  although  but  seldom,  of 
sclerotic  changes,  the  same  as  other  valves.  When  endocarditis 
attacks  the  right  heart  it  is  usually  associated  with  inflammation 
elsewhere  in  the  heart,  at  one  of  the  other  orifices,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  etiological  factors,  which  do  not  require  re- 
capitulation here. 

I  shall  therefore  pass  on  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  those 
diseases  and  conditions  that  are  responsible  for  the  causation  of 
the  relative  form. 

Comprehensively  stated,  these  are  all  those  conditions  which 
raise  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  system  to  such  a  point  that 
the  right  ventricle  is  no  longer  capable  of  successful  resistance. 
Occasionally  this  pressure  becomes  so  high  as  to  lead  to  relative 
incompetence  of  the  pulmonary  valves  also,  but  in  most  cases  the 
ring  into  which  they  are  inserted  proves  equal  to  the  strain,  so  that 
it  is  the  ventricular  wall  and  basal  ring  of  the  tricuspid  valve  which 
give  way.  This  degree  of  abnormal  blood-pressure  is  most  fre- 
quently presented  in  mitral  disease,  particularly  stenosis,  and 
hence  it  is  in  these  cases  when  compensation  is  wholly  destroyed 
that  relative  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  most  frequently  recognised. 
Oftentimes  it  follows  the  mitral  incompetence  secondary  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle  in  cases  of  aortic  valvular  disease,  and  it 
is  very  frequently  seen  in  the  terminal  stage  of  chronic  nephritis. 

In  renal  cirrhosis,  in  particular,  blood-pressure  is  high  and 
sustained,  throwing  great  strain  on  the  left  ventricle.  In  time 
this  chamber,  because  of  degeneration  or  of  the  excessive  periph- 
eral resistance,  begins  to  yield,  dilatation  supersedes  the  hypertro- 
phy, undue  pressure  is  thrown  back  upon  the  right  heart,  and 
the  tricuspid  begins  to  leak.  Thus,  whatever  is  the  nature  of  the 
primary  cardiac  disease,  the  ultimate  effect  is  the  same — namely, 
augmentation  of  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonic  vessels  and  right 
24 
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ventrit'le  until  a  point  is  rein-licd  at  wliicli  thv  \v;ill  <>{  ilic  V(Mitrii'le 
must    stretch    and    thr    valve   become   ineomin'tcnt. 

Other  diseases  that  produce  the  same  eiTi'ct  are  vesicular  em- 
phvsema  with  or  without  chronic  hronchitis,  lonu-slaudiiii;  bron- 
chial asthma,  cirrhosis  <•!'  the  whole  or  even  ol"  a  part  of  one  lung^ 
tibroid  phthisis,  and  pulmonarv  collapse  in  i-onsequence  of  pleu- 
ritic effusion.  A  hvdrothorax,  itself  consecutiv(>  to  inadequacy  of 
the  heart,  may  by  coniju'ession  of  the  lung  hasten  or  intensify  the 
effect  on  the  right  ventricle  of  primary  disease  of  the  left  heart. 
Xo  doidit  in  some  of  the  })ulmonary  affections  the  strain  on  the 
right  vent  rich'  is  intensitie<l  by  freqiUMit  and  severe  fits  of  cough- 
ing. It  is  jtrobably  in  this  way  largely  that  tricus]nd  regurgita- 
tion is  produced  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  although  many 
times  there  is  an  associated  emphysema. 

The  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  left, 
and  one  can  readily  understand  that  less  intcn'nal  ])ressure  is  re- 
(piired  to  bring  about  overtlilatation  and  relative  tricuspid  incom- 
petence; and  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  wonder  at  what 
Gibson  says  concerning  the  influence  of  fever  and  other  conditions 
in  the  production  of  this  valvular  insufficiency.  "  Pyrexia,  if  of 
more  than  brief  duration,  almost  invariably  leads  to  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  Tricus])id  regurgitation.  It  does  so  some- 
times from  simple  relaxation  of  the  muscular  substance,  but  in 
other  cases  by  means  of  hyaline  degeneration.  Toxic  influences 
belonging  to  almost  every  class  produce  the  same  effect ;  the  tox- 
ines  produced  by  micro-organisms  (sometimes  in  the  absence  of 
all  pyrexia),  the  organic  poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  the  inorganic 
[)oisons,  such  as  lead,  act  in  precisely  analogous  fashion.  Mal- 
nutrition, whether  arising  from  some  morbid  process,  as  malignant 
invasion,  from  deficient  absorption,  as  in  such  a  simple  affection 
as  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  or  from  some  deficiency  of  the  food, 
all  lead  to  the  same  end.  A  long  experience  of  out-patient  service 
in  our  great  hospitals  enables  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  extreme 
frequency  of  tricuspid  regui'gitation  in  atonic  conditions  of  the 
stomach.  Such  disftrders  as  ansemia,  in  which  the  nutritive  power 
of  the  blood  is  lowered,  are  also  to  be  considered  as  potent  causes 
of  tricuspid  regurgitation." 

Severe  muscular  exertion,  as  mountain-climbing,  may  and  not 
infrequently  does  produce  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
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safety-valve  action  of  triciisi:»id  incompetence.  In  such  instances 
the  protective  action  of  this  leak  comes  beautifully  into  play,  for 
did  the  valve  not  give  way  and  allow  the  strain  to  fall  on  the  right 
auricle,  great  veins,  and  liver,  the  continuance  of  the  exertion 
would  eventually  lead  to  dangerous  hiemoptysis  or  fatal  cardiac 
syncope  from  overdistention  of  the  ventricles. 

I  have  within  the  past  twelve  months  seen  two  stalwart  foot- 
ball players  who,  judging  from  the  history  and  the  subsequent 
condition  in  which  I  found  their  right  heart,  must  have  gotten  up 
tricuspid  regurgitation  during  a  game.  In  both,  the  ventricle  and 
cervical  veins  still  showed  permanent  ill  effect  of  their  violent 
exertions.  So  long  as  the  myocardium  of  robust  young  men  is 
healthy,  ultimate  recovery  is  the  rule ;  but  when  after  middle  age 
myocardial  degeneration  exists,  individuals  should  beware  of 
physical  efforts  that  are  likely  to  so  seriously  overstrain  their 
hearts. 

Symptoms. — As  a  matter  of  fact  tricuspid  regurgitation 
exists  so  rarely  alone — that  is,  independently  of  some  other  car- 
diac or  pulmonary  disease- — that  our  knowledge  of  its  s^anptoma- 
tology  is  in  reality  derived  from  our  observation  of  the  effects  it 
produces  in  conjunction  with  such  disorders,  or  with  tricuspid 
stenosis.  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  deduce  the 
symptoms  from  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  this  affection  on 
the  circulation. 

The  first  effect  of  the  regurgitation  is  to  hinder  the  free  flow 
of  blood  out  of  the  right  auricle,  and  thus  bring  about  its  dilata- 
tion. This  reacts  upon  the  contents  of  the  two  vente  cava^,  raising 
pressure  within  them  from  a  negative  to  a  positive  one.  As  nega- 
tive blood-pressure  within  these  two  great  venous  trunks  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation,  a  rise  of  blood-pressure 
within  them  and  their  tributary  veins  tends  to  bring  the  blood- 
stream to  a  standstill.  Stasis  thus  induced  shows  itself  by  cyano- 
sis and  turgescence  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  and  by  passive  engorgement  of  the  abflominal  viscera. 
The  liver  grows  large  and  tense,  even  to  the  extent  of  tenderness 
and  pain,  particularly  in  the  epigastrium.  Functional  visceral 
disorders  in  various  form  show  themselves,  the  feet  and  ankles 
swell  and  ultimately  become  oedematous. 

The  patient  is  weak  and  easily  fatigued,  and  after  a  time  is 
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obliged  to  keep  lo  lii>  room  or  even  io  his  hed.  Dropsy  increases, 
ami  may  invadi-  the  entire  hotly,  or  aseites  and  hydrotliorax  may 
predominate  over  the  anasarca,  huleed,  (iihson,  who  ai)[)ears  to 
have  had  a  renuirkahly  rieh  experience  in  tiiis  class  of  cases,  says: 
"  The  fact  must  never  he  overlooked  that'  riiiht-sided  disturbances 
are  more  likely  to  produce  interference  with  the  funi'tions  of  the 
ph'ura  than  aifections  contined  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  inas- 
much as  the  blood  circulatinii  ii>  the  jdenral  menibi-ane  is  in  over- 
whelming projxtrtion  ri'turne<l  to  the  heart  by  the  bronchial  veins, 
which  dischariie  their  contents  on  the  right  side  by  means  of  the 
vena  azygos,  and  on  the  left  side  by  means  of  the  superioi-  inter- 
costal veins.  Their  destination  is  therefore  the  right  auricle. 
AVheu  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  right  heart  occurs,  there 
is  as  a  consetiuence  considerable  lial)ility  to  backward  pressure 
upon  the  jilenral  mend)rane,  resulting  in  hydn»rhorax." 

If  the  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  not  secondary  to  heart  or  lung 
disease,  dysj)n(pa  and  cough  are  likely  to  come  on  only  after  the 
growing  stasis  in  the  venous  system  has,  through  its  effect  on  the 
general  capillary  and  arterial  cii-culation,  led  to  pulmonaty  con- 
gestion. In  most  cases,  however,  these  symptoms  are  complained 
of  prior  to  the  development  of  the  tricuspid  leakage,  because  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  s^Tuptomatology  of  those  diseases  to  which  the 
tricuspid  defect  is  usually  secondary.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  symptomatology  of  this  affection  is  inseparably  linked 
with  that  of  the  antecedent  disorders,  and  does  not  require  recapit- 
ulation. xVccording  to  Gibson,  it  is  possible  for  tricuspid  regurgi- 
tation to  exist  without  producing  any  symptoms,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  frequently  overlooked.  For  my  part 
I  cannot  see  how  this  can  well  be,  and  I  am  not  convinced  by  his 
statement,  for  although  tricuspid  insufficiency  may  not  produce 
cardiac  symptr»ms,  strictly  speaking,  such  as  dyspnrea  on  exertion, 
still  it  cannot  fail  to  exert  rlecided  effect  on  the  venous  circulation 
in  general,  which  would  be  sufficiently  serious  to  bring  the  patient 
to  a  physician. 

When  this  valvular  incompetence  arises  in  consequence  of  long- 
standing heart  or  lung  disease,  it  speedily  aggravates  the  pre-exist- 
ing symptoms.  The  rapid  appearance  of  general  dropsy  which 
usually  follows  the  establishment  of  regurgitation  is  due  in  large 
part  no  doubt  to  interference  with  the  lymphatic  circulation.     The 
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great  veins  into  Avliose  blood-stream  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
duct  are  emptied  are  so  turgid  that  the  stasis  retards  the  ready- 
emptying  of  the  duct.  Congestion  results,  therefore,  in  the  duet 
and  its  tributaries,  injuriously  affecting  nutrition  and  increasing 
the  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls.  This  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  inevitably  results  from  primary  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion, and  hence  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  disease  remaining  latent. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Contrary  to  what  is  usually 
the  case  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  inspection  and  palpation  afford 
the  most,  and  according  to  some  the  only,  reliable  means  of  diag- 
nosis in  tricuspid  regurgitation.  This  is  partly  due  to  association 
of  this  lesion  with  other  cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases  that  pro- 
duce conflicting  physical  signs,  and  partly  to  close  anatomical  con- 
nection between  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  and  the  great 
venous  trunks,  in  consequence  of  which  the  contents  of  the  latter 
are  directly  exposed  to  pressure  by  the  reflux  stream  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Instead  of  the  large  veins  which  enter  the 
thorax  being  invisible,  the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  leads  to 
their  permanent  turgescence,  and  in  extreme  degrees  even  to  dila- 
tation of  the  venous  bulbs  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  This  turgid ity 
is  specially  marked,  therefore,  in  the  jugulars,  which  may  stand 
forth  like  great  purple  cords. 

When  incompetence  of  the  tricuspid  valve  permits  the  ven- 
tricular systole  to  drive  part  of  its  blood  back  into  the  auricle,  a 
nearly  synchronous  wave  is  transmitted  upward  into  the  veins  of 
the  neck  through  the  superior  vena  cava  and  downward  through 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  even  to  the  liver  or  beyond.  This  reflux 
venous  \vave  declares  itself  in  the  neck  as  a  visible  and  even  pal- 
pable pulsation.  This  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  right  in- 
ternal or  external  jugular,  or  in,  both.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Riegel,  and  by  him  shown  to  coincide 
with  pulsation  in  the  arteries,  as  the  carotids.  This  ''  positive 
venous  pulse,"  as  Riegel  calls  it,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  systolic, 
but  is,  strictly  speaking,  presystolic-systolic,  and  may  be  correctly 
timed  by  comparison  with  the  carotid  pulse.  Simultaneous  palpa- 
tion of  the  artery  and  inspection  of  the  vein  will  show  that  pulsa- 
tion in  the  latter  takes  place  during  the  rise  of  the  arterial  pulse. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  dilatation  of  the  auricle,  yet  without 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  a  venous  pulsation  may  likewise  be  de- 
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tocteil,  but  it<  rhytlim  agrees  with  \\\o  hist  portion  of  ventricidar 
diastole,  ineliulimr.  of  eourse.  ;iuri«-uhir  svstoh',  aiul  hence  is, 
strietly  speakinir,  (liastolie-juvsystolic.  This  vimious  pulsation 
occurs,  therefore,  during  the  colhijisc  ot"  the  carotid  art(M'v.  This 
diastolic-presystolic  or  "  negative  venotis  jndse,"  as  it  is  called, 
never  indicates  tricus])id  insutlicieney. 

The  positive  jugular  pulse  of  tricuspid  inconijxMiMice  must  also 
be  distinguished  from  a  ])ulsariou  sometimes  commuiiieated  to  the 
distended  vein  from  the  adjacent  arterv.  This  can  be  done  by 
pushing  the  arterv  away  from  the  contiguous  vein  in  the  case  of 
the  internal  jugular.  To  test  the  external  jugular  it  should  be 
compressed  by  the  finger  a  short  distance  above  the  clavicle,  when, 
if  the  pulsation  is  communicated  from  an  adjacent  artery,  the 
part  below  the  point  of  constriction  will  entirely  or  partially  col- 
lapse and  the  pulsation  disappear  wlmlly  or  in  part. 

Palpation. — The  corresponding  positive  venous  pulse  con- 
ducted downward  to  the  liver  is  to  be  detected  by  palpation  of  the 
organ.  If  the  congested  liver  is  grasped  by  the  two  hands,  the  left 
pressing  it  strongly  u])ward  from  behind  and  the  right  being  out- 
spread upon  the  organ  in  front,  ])idsation  of  the  liver  is  ))erceived 
as  an  expansile  distention  in  all  directions.  This  positive  venous 
pulse  in  the  liver  is  tlierefore  quite  unlike  the  merely  rising  and 
falling  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the  pulsations  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  or  the  downward  imptdse  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ventri- 
cle above. 

This  positive  venous  pulse  is  the  pathognomonic  sign  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation.  Without  it,  in  either  the  cervical  veins  or 
the  liver,  a  diagnosis  of  this  valvular  lesion  is  always  open  to 
doubt.  There  are  two  exceptions,  but  these  occur  so  rarely  that 
they  seldom  need  to  be  considered.  One  is  a  wave  communicated 
by  the  mitral  regurgitant  stream  through  an  open  foramen  ovale 
to  the  contents  of  the  right  auricle,  and  thus  to  the  stream  in  the 
jugulars.  The  other  is  a  systolic  jtnlsation  in  the  jugular  veins 
due  to  the  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurysm  into  the  vein,  instances 
of  which  accident  may  be  found  in  the  literature. 

The  radial  pulse  presents  nothing  distinctive  even  in  primary 
tricuspid  incompetence  without  other  cardiac  disease.  It  is  small 
and  weak,  accelerated  and  regular,  or  irregular  and  intermittent,  as 
the  case  may  be.    Popoff  has  reported  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
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right  radial  as  compared  with  the  left,  and  attributed  it  to  pres- 
sure of  the  distended  right  auricle  and  veins  upon  the  right  sulj- 
clavian  artery. 

Dropsy  is  usually  present  in  cases  of  relative  insufficiency  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  in  most  instances  following  the  giving  way  of 
the  valve.  It  is  not  present,  however,  in  all  cases,  certainly  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  tricuspid  leakage.  Consequently  this  absence 
of  cutaneous  cedenui,  notwithstanding  gTcat  venous  stasis,  is  a 
proof  that  something  more  than  stasis  alone  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  dropsy.  This  additional  factor  is,  as  previously 
stated,  an  abnormal  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  or  a  reten- 
tion of  sodium  chloride. 

Percussion. — This  yields  information  of  minor  diagnostic  im- 
portance, because  any  alteration  discovered  in  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  may  be  due  to  an  associated  or  antecedent  cardiac  or  pul- 
monary affection.  Vesicular  emphysema,  chronic  pleuritic  effu- 
sion or  hydrothorax,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  right  lung,  may  render 
unavailing  any  attempt  to  determine  by  percussion  the  accurate 
size  of  the  right  heart.  In  vesicular  emphysema  the  borders  of 
the  lungs  are  distended,  pushing  the  heart  away  from  the  chest- 
wall  and  occasioning  such  a 
degree  of  hj^perresonance  that 
the  limits  of  deep-seated  car- 
diac dulness  become  inappre- 
ciable. When  fluid  exists  in 
the  right  pleural  cavity,  or 
there  is  solidification  of  the 
right  lung,  the  dulness  thus 
occasioned  blends  indistin- 
guishably  with  that  of  the 
heart.  Tinder  favourable  con- 
ditions, however,  cardiac  dul- 
ness is  found  increased  to  the 
right  and  downward,  the  ex- 
tent of  this  increase  being  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle. In  cases  of  primary  or  independent  tricusi>id  insufficiency 
due  to  endocarditis,  the  right  ventricle   is  found   less  enlarged 
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Tkicuspid     Reovhgitation,     Si.  ..miauy 
TO  Dilatation  of  the  Right  Ventricle. 


(Fig.  70)  ilinii  wlu'ii  voiriirgi  tilt  ion  taki'.-  phicc  ;is  ;i  vo>\\\\  of  \»mi- 
trioiiliiv  <lil;ii;iii<>ii  (  |-"ii:'.   TH.     On  the  dtlicr  IkmkI,  in  citlu'r  iorni 

i>\     the     atVci'I  ion.    dnlncss     is 

i:rf;ill\  iiicrc:iM'<l  over  the 
riiilit  iiuricif  and  the  larj^c 
venons  tnmks.  rcacliinj.;  far 
l)€'_vond  tlic  i-ielit  sternal  bor- 
i\v\\  liali'-wav  i\v  more  to  the 
riuht  nianiillarv  line.  In  most 
iustanoos  also  tlicrc  is  increase 
(if  cardiac  duliicss  lo  tiic  left, 
depentiing'  npoii  tlic  nature 
and  extent  of  the  acconipany- 
inir  disease  nf  tlie  left  heart. 

.  1  iisnillnl  ton. —  riiis  fur- 
nishes even  less  trustworthy 
data  than  are  obtained  by  per- 
cussion. There  is  generally 
a  blowing,  systolic  murmur, 
said  to  have  its  maximum  in- 
tensity in  the  tricus])id  area  (Fig.  72)  ;  yet  as  the  dilatation  of 
the  several  cardiac  chambers  alters  the  normal  relations  of  the 
parts,  this  murmur  may  be 
heard  most  distinctly  in  any 
one  of  several  situations.  It 
may  be  at  the  junction  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  left  costal  car- 
tilages with  the  sternum,  over 
the  ensiform  appendix,  or 
even  to  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num in  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  intercosal  spaces,  close  to 
this  bone. 

Gib.son,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Heart  in  Del)ility,  ha- 
narrated  eases  showing  that 
the  murmur  may  be  heard  in 
the  second  left   interspace   an       ^"';  '-•— ^''  hty 
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inch   from   the   sternum,    in    an  tion  of  Tricuspid  Regurgitant  Murmuk. 
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area  in  which  a  systolic  pulsation  is  also  often  observed.  In  these 
cases  there  was  also  venons  pulsation  in  the  neck,  and  hence  it 
seems  probable  that  the  murmur  was  that  of  the  disease  now  under 
discussion.  This  is  the  site  of  a  systolic  murmur  frequently  audi- 
ble in  chlorosis  and  anaemia,  and  variously  explained  by  x^aunyn, 
Balfour,  Russell,  Bramwell,  Ilandford,  Foxwell,  etc.  (see  intro- 
ductory chapter),  and  therefore  caution  is  required  in  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  a  bruit  in  this  situation. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  has  a  blowing  quality,  is  of  no  constant 
pitch,  and  differs  much  in  loudness,  according  to  the  conditions 
that  generate  it.  It  is  often  obscured  by  other  bruits  originating 
at  other  orifices,  particularly  at  the  mitral.  If  the  auscultator  is 
experienced,  and  conditions  are  favourable^  he  may  be  able  to 
locate  different  areas  of  maximum  intensity  for  the  different  mur- 
murs, and  thus  be  able  to  determine  which  is  tricuspid,  which 
mitral,  etc. 

Regarding  the  heart-sounds  in  tricuspid  insufficiency  but  little 
need  be  said.  The  first  tone  over  the  right  ventricle  is  apt  to  be 
muffled,  even  replaced,  by  the  murmur.  The  pulmonic  second 
sound  appears  to  differ  in  different  cases.  It  would  naturally  be 
enfeebled,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  lessened  blood  is  expelled 
into  the  artery,  but  as  the  predisposing  mitral  or  other  disease  has 
augmented  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  the  second 
tone  in  the  pulmonic  area  may  be  accentuated.  However,  if  in  a 
given  case  of  gastrectasis  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  susj)ected,  an 
enfeeblement  of  this  second  sound  would  lend  a  measure  of  sup- 
port to  the  diagnosis. 

Lastly,  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  a  vascular  tone,  if  one  aus- 
cultates the  vein  in  Avhich  the  positive  pulse  is  seen,  and  the  tone 
thus  obtained  is,  of  course,  synchronous  with  the  pulsation. 

Diagnosis. — Recapitulating,  I  wish  to  emphasize  tlie  state- 
ment that  inasmuch  as  mitral  murmurs  may  sometimes  be  heard 
with  great  intensity  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  be  conducted  far 
beyond  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  a  murmur  in  the  tricuspid  area  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  re- 
gurgitation through  this  valve.  Certainly  it  is  so  exceptional  for 
any  considerable  leakage  to  occur  at  this  ostium  without  giving 
rise  to  the  venous  and  hepatic  pulsation  already  described,  that  in 
the  absence  of  these  pathognostic  signs  it  is  unsafe  to  declare  that 
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tlu'  iininiuir  is  tliiit  ot"  rciiiiriiitntiou.       This  Ims  Ix'cii    iiupri^ssod 
\\\H>u  1110  iiijuiv  times. 

TIrtc  is  a  ccM'tain  Kussian  .lew  who  cxliihits  liiiiiscH'  to  medi- 
cal students  for  examination  liet-anse  ot"  his  jxissi'ssiiii;  a  musical 
muriuur  of  ohscuiv  origin.  In  his  instance  the  bruit,  is  systolic, 
and  most  intense  ujion  and  immediately  roundabout  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  From  its  location,  therefore,  it  is  thought  by  many  good 
observers  to  be  a  iricu>]»id  regurgitant  one.  The  musical  murmur 
is,  however,  also  distinctly  audible  well  outside  the  left  nij)])le;  and 
as  there  is  a  combination  of  lesions  in  this  ease  it  is  very  ditlicult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  definitely  decide  wdiether  the  murmur  in 
question  is  tricuspid  or  mitral.  It  all  depends  on  the  existence 
or  not  of  a  positive  venous  pulse  in  the  jugulars.  Six  years  ago  I 
did  not  detect  such  a  pulsation  ;  two  years  ago  I  thought  such  a 
venous  })ulse  was  present;  a  few  days  ago  (March,  i\H))i)  there 
was  no  such  evidence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  consequently 
I  am  obliged  to  still  leave  the  question  sub  judice.  The  heart  was 
in  a  far  better  state  than  two  years  before,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  slight  relative  tricuspid  incompetence  was  accountable  for 
the  jugular  pulsation  at  that  time.  At  all  events  this  interesting 
case  is  very  exceptional,  for  ordinarily  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  determine  the  existence  of  tricus])id  leakage.  It  illustrates  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  positive  venous  pulse  in  jugulars  or  liver  one  is 
not  wise  in  declaring  a  systolic  l)ruit  in  the  tricuspid  area  to  be 
tricuspid. 

Prognosis. — I'his  may  i)e  said  to  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  tricuspid  insufficiency.  Relative  incompetence  of 
this  valve  may  come  and  go  quickly,  but  unless  its  cause  can  be 
removed  its  tendency  is  steadily  downward,  although  death  may 
not  occur  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — The  fatal  termination  grad- 
ually I'c-ults  from  eitiiei'  general  or  cardiac  exhaustion,  in  conse- 
quence largely  of  malnntrition,  or  innn  pressure-effects  of  the 
dropsy,  or  from  pulmonary  (X'dema,  or  from  some  other  terminal 
manifestation  of  the  primary  cardiac  or  lung  affection.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  mode  of  death  peculiar  to  tricuspid  insufficiency 
/>er  sf.  In  .3  ca.ses  of  this  disease  Ilustedt  found  as  the  cause  of 
death  cardiac  weakness  once,  phthisis  once,  and  ana;mia  once. 


CHAPTER    XI 
TRICUSPID    STENOSIS 

This  is  the  counterpart  of  mitral  stenosis,  but  is  infinitely 
more  rare.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  the  rarest  of  all  valvular  de- 
fects— so  much  so  that  some  writers  speak  of  it  merely  as  a  patho- 
logical curiosity,  and  devote  very  little  space  to  its  consideration. 
It  probably  occurs  oftener  than  it  is  recognised,  and  yet  its  ex- 
treme infrequency  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that,  although 
many  thousand  necropsies  are  annually  made,  only  154  cases  had 
been  recorded  in  medical  literature  up  to  the  fall  of  1896.  Of 
these,  114  collected  by  Leudet  occurred  prior  to  1888,  while  in  the 
next  eight  years  Herrick  collected  40  more.  Three  of  these  were 
his  own  cases,  and  the  total  number  was  brought  up  to  154.  It 
is  to  the  latter's  monograph  that  I  am  indebted  for  much  that  will 
be  said  in  the  following  pages. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  differs  according  to  the  group  into 
which  the  respective  case  falls,  for  tricuspid  stenosis  may  be  either 
congenital  or  acquired.  The  former  class  is  again  subdivided  into 
"those  due  to  intra-uterine  endocarditis  and  those  resulting  from 
some  defect  of  development.  In  the  congenital  form  there  are 
the  usual  associated  abnormalities,  such  as  stenosis  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  defective  closure  of  the  interventricular  sa'ptum,  and 
patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus. 

When  acquired  as  a  result  of  endocarditis  tricuspid  stenosis 
presents  changes  analogous  to  those  at  the  left  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  orifice,  thickening,  rigidity,  and  adhesion  of  the  flaps.  Vege- 
tations may  also  be  found  on  their  auricular  aspect,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring endocardium  is  apt  to  present  the  grayish-white  appear- 
ance and  thickening  characteristic  of  mural  endocarditis. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cusps  are  variable,  the  same  as  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  conditions 
are  also  such  as  occasion  incompetence  as  well  as  obstruction.     The 
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tendinous  o»»nls  aiul  |i:i]>illiirv  umsrlcs  iiuiv  in  sonu'  cases  also 
show  the  clianjics  oi  (Mulocardilis.  In  tlir  urcat  iuait>vity  of  Ciisos 
tricuspid  stenosis  is  associati'd  ^viili  oiIut  valvular  diseases,  as 
shown  in  ihe  annexed  tallies  lakfu  ti'i'iii  l,e\idet  and  llcri'ick: 

Li'udet 

Triouspj«l  stenosis  alone 11 

Trii-uspiil  stenosis  with  niitrul  stenosis 78 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  mil  ml.  ami  aortic  steii<i«iis 21 

Tricuspid  stenosis  and  pulmonary  sleno>is U 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  mitral  stenosis,  and  puluidiuirv  stenosis. ..  1 

Tfcrrick 

Tricuspid  stenosis 1 

Tricuspid  and  mitral  stenosis 18 

Tricuspid  and  pulmonary  stenosis 0 

Tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  stenosis 18 

Tricuspid,  mitral,  and  pulmonary  stenosis 1 

Tricuspid,  mitral,  aortic,  and  pulmonary  stenosis 1 

Tricuspid  stenosis  and  endocardium  of  the  left  auricle 1 

Tricuspid  stenosis  and  aortic  stenosis 0 

The  changes  observed  in  the  walls  ami  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  in  part  secondary  to  the  tricuspid  stcno.sis,  and  in  part  to  the 
coexisting  lesions  of  other  orifices  and  valves.  The  right  ventri- 
cle usually  exhibits  condjined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  in  con- 
sequence largely  <>f  the  conjoined  mitral  defect,  Imr  if  the  tricus- 
pid ob.strnction  is  great,  with  but  little  if  any  regurgitation,  the 
ventricle  is  diminished  rather  than  enlarged  in  size.  The  cham- 
Ix-r  upon  which  the  stenosis  cliietly  reacts  is  the  right  auricle,  aiul 
hence  this  is  more  or  less  hypertrophied  ami  dilated,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  stenosis.  It  has  been  known  to  reach  a  size  of 
two  or  three  times  the  nornutl,  but  because  of  the  thinness  of  its 
wall  the  right  auricle  rarely  undergoes  much  crnnpensatory  hyper- 
trophy. The  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  is  such  as  is  often 
found  in  other  valvular  disea.se.s,  and  in  one  of  Herrick's  cases  the 
right  ventricle  was  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  subpericardial  fat. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  this  disease  originating  after  birth  are 
due  Uj  i-ndocarditis,  and  as  in  other  forms  of  valvular  defect  of  this 
origin,  articular  rheumatism  appears  to  be  its  chief  exciting  cause. 
lierrick  states  that  of  the  ir»4  collected  cases,  30  per  cent  gave  a 
history  of  antecedent  rheumatism.  lie  also  says  that  syphilis  has 
Win  assigTied  as  a  cause,  and  tliat  Leudet  regards  the  puerperium 
a.s  also  an  etiological  factor.     This  latter  fact  may  possibly  have 
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a  bearing  on  the  far  greater  frequency  of  tricuspid  stenosis  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  sex.  The  disproportion  of  the  two  sexes  in. 
this  disease  is  far  too  patent  to  be  merely  accidental,  Gibson  stat- 
ing that  of  146  cases  of  tricuspid  obstruction,  114  occurred  in 
females  and  32  in  males. 

This  disease  also  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  early  decades  of 
life,  the  majority  of  cases  falling  between  the  twentieth  and  thir- 
tieth years.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  peculiar,  for,  as  we  know, 
valvular  diseases  of  rheumatic  origin  are  much  more  frequent  in 
the  young  than  in  persons  of  middle  or  advanced  age. 

Symptoms. — The  fact  that  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
clinical  observers  have  failed  to  recognise  the  existence  of  tricus- 
pid stenosis  during  life,  and  that  in  most  cases  it  has  first  been 
detected  on  the  autopsy  table,  may  be  regarded  as  proof  that  there 
is  no  symptomatology  peculiar  to  this  affection.  Its  clinical  mani- 
festations, even  when  such  exist,  are,  moreover^  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  those  belonging  to  the  associated  lesions.  Thus,  although  ob- 
struction at  the  tricuspid  orifice  leads  to  stasis  in  the  systemic 
veins,  the  liver,  and  other  abdominal  organs,  mitral  disease  does 
the  same ;  and  as  the  physical  signs  of  this  latter  affection  gener- 
ally mask  those  of  the  tricuspid  defect,  the  symptoms  are  quite 
likely  to  be  attributed  to  the  disease  in  the  left  heart. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  tends  to  limit  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to 
the  lungs  and  left  auricle,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  this 
disease  tending  to  produce  dyspncea  of  effort  and  other  symptoms 
referable  to  pulmonary  congestion.  In  fact,  were  the  tricuspid 
lesion  to  exist  alone,  the  eft'ect  on  the  lungs  would,  like  that  of  pul- 
monary stenosis,  be  one  of  anaemia  with  its  tendency  to  tubercu- 
losis; and  it  is  here  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  single  instance  in 
which  Hustedt  ascertained  the  cause  of  death,  this  was  "  phthisis." 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  when  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  due  to  conjoined  mitral  disease,  we  must 
seek  the  clinical  features  of  tricuspid  stenosis  in  all  those  perver- 
sions of  function  incident  to  visceral  hypericmia  and  in  the  effects 
and  manifestations  of  general  venous  engorgement. 

The  jugulars  are  distended,  and  when  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
auricle  is  marked,  these  veins  are  likely  to  exihibit  a  negative — 
that  is,  diastolic-presystolic  pulsation.  This  was  the  case  in  one 
of  my  patients  in  whom  physical  signs  led  me  to  suspect  the  exist- 
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fiuo  i»l*  iriciispiil  narrowing,  l)iit  in  wliii-h  I'ase,  nnfortimatoly,  a 
}H»st-iiK»rtt'm  oxaiuinatiuii  could  not  hv  obtained.  The  liver  hears 
the  main  brunt  of  the  seeondarv  stasis,  and  is  ('(Uisequentlv  greatly 
enlaruod,  perhaps  tender,  and  there  is  fnrlhennore  a  ii,ro\vini»'  tend- 
encv  to  ascites  and  (vdeiua. 

1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  a  ]ialient  in  whom  dur- 
ini:  life  tlu-re  were  the  classical  signs  of  boih  mitral  and  tricuspid 
stenosis,  as  will  be  s\d»seqnentl_v  described,  and  whose  heart  })rc- 
sented  such  interesting  ])ost-niorteni  findings  that  the  ease  will  be 
liere  introduciMl. 

The  patient  was  a  Polish  dew  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kaczorow- 
ski,  bv  whom  he  was  brought  to  nie.  His  age  was  given  as  forty- 
three,  and  for  six  years  he  had  been  unable  to  work  on  account  of 
shortness  of  breath.  Thei-e  was  a  history  of  scai'latina  in  child- 
hood and  of  articular  rheumatism  fifteen  years  before  1  saw  him, 
but  further  particulars  were  too  vague  to  be  trustworthy. 

His  symptoms  were  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  a  cough,  which 
had  existed  for  six  weeks.  The  liver  was  engorged  ami  palpable 
for  a  distance  of  3  inches  below  the  costal  arch,  and  there  was 
distention  of  the  external  jugulars. 

The  heart  was  greatly  enlarged  in  all  diameters,  and  there 
were  two  separate  and  distinct  presystolic  murmurs,  one  at  the 
apex  and  the  other  close  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  diagnosis 
of  a  double  stenosis  was  made,  tricuspid  as  well  as  mitral,  and  the 
jiatient  was  not  lost  sight  of,  although  only  seen  twice  in  the  sub- 
sequent sixteen  months,  the  last  occasion  being  five  weeks  prior  to 
death.  Some  four  months  before  the  fatal  issue  he  began  to  have 
fi'dema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  to  suffer  much  from  difficulty 
of  breatldng,  amounting  to  orthopno-a.  The  anasarca  increased 
rapidly  and  soon  invaded  the  scrotum,  which  became  so  distended 
that  he  was  compelled  to  let  it  hang  through  a  large  opening  cut 
for  the  purpose  in  the  seat  of  his  chair.  Cathartics  afforded  but 
slight  and  transient  redief,  and  upon  receiving  an  urgent  request 
from  the  attending  physician  to  suggest  some  means  of  lessening 
the  painful  scrotal  distention  I  advised  tapping,  although  it  was 
realized  that  this  would  ameliorate  the  condition  for  ordy  a  short 
time. 

When  at  length  I  found  time  to  visit  the  poor  f(dlow  his  plight 
was  tndy  pitiable.     lie  was  in  a  chair,  which  he  had  scarcely 
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quitted  for  many  -weeks,  and  he  presented  signs  of  moderate  as- 
cites as  well  as  extensive  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  The 
scrotum  was  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  of  a  purplish-red  colour, 
very  hard  to  pressure,  and  bathed  in  bloody  serum,  which  trickled 
drop  by  drop  into  a  basin  underneath  his  chair.  Owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  patient  to  move  or  sit  in  any  other  position  ex- 
amination was  difficult.  But  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  deter- 
mine, the  cardiac  findings  were  essentially  as  found  and  recorded 
fifteen  months  earlier. 

The  pulse  was  weak,  moderately  accelerated,  and  irregular. 
As  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  digitalis  had  all  been  used  freely,  and 
proved  of  very  little  efficacy,  no  additional  suggestions  could  be 
offered,  and  the  poor  sufferer  was  reluctantly  left  to  wear  out  his 
few  remaining  weeks  of  life  as  best  he  might.  The  blessed  release 
came  about  five  weeks  later,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  made  the 
autopsy. 

There  was  much  subcutaneous  a-dema  and  gangrene  of  the 
penis,  scrotum,  and  one  of  the  large  toes.  The  peritonanmi  and 
right  pleural  cavity  contained  clear  serum.  The  various  organs 
showed  the  usual  changes  of  long-standing  congestion.  The  heart 
was  enormously  enlarged  on  both  sides  and  was  hardened  by  Kais- 
erling's  solution  without  being  opened  (Plate  III).  However,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  tricuspid  orifice 
by  passing  the  fingers  through  the  great  venous  opening  in  the 
right  auricle.  The  tricuspid  ostium  admitted  three  fingers  to  the 
second  joint  instead  of  four,  as  is  normally  the  case,  and  it  felt 
firm  and  resisting.  Moreover,  the  valve  could  be  felt  projecting 
across  the  opening. 

When  at  length  the  specimen  had  become  hardened  and  it  was 
opened  an  interesting  combination  of  lesions  was  presented.  The 
mitral  orifice  was  a  mere  buttonhole  slit,  and  the  endocardium  of 
the  left  auricle  showed  the  whitish,  thickened  appearance  denot- 
ing prolonged  high  blood-pressure,  and  its  wall  was  hypertrophied. 
The  valve  projected  like  a  cone  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle, 
which  was  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  The  cords  were  fused 
and  presented  unmistakable  evidence  of  old  endocarditis.  There 
was  some  thickening  of  the  aortic  cusps,  which  had  caused  moder- 
ate obstruction  at  that  orifice,  a  conclusion  justified  by  the  en- 
largement instead  of  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  usually  found 
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in  iiiitral  stenosis.  Yi't  iluriiig  life  this  iiortic  lesion  had  not  pro- 
diu'od  reoojjnisahlc  siixns  aside  from  enfeehlenient  of  the  aortic  sec- 
ond sonn«l.  which  had  hrcn  atti'ihiited  to  the  sniaUness  of  the  blood- 
stream ejected  inii>  \\\v  aorta  l>v  reason  of  the  mitral  disease. 

The  pnlmonarv  aricrv  presented  a  remarkably  extensive 
atheroma,  due  evidently  to  the  long-standing  and  extreme  pressure 
to  whirh  this  \i'sscl  liad  been  subjected.  The  pidnioiiary  orifice 
was  relatively  dilated,  and  the  valves  were  of  incnnised  size.  Con- 
sequently, the  conclusion  seemed  warranted  that  relative  insuffi- 
fieui'v  of  this  valve  had  existed  an<l  had  contributed  to  the  enor- 
mous dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  This  very  great  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  had  been  recognised  during  life,  but  had 
been  put  down  as  secondary  to  the  extreme  mitral  obstruction. 
The  iiulnionary  regui'gitation  cither  failed  to  produce  a  diastolic 
nuirmur,  or  it  had  been  overlooked.  The  pulmonic  second  tone 
was  noted  as  feeble,  but  this  was  thought  due  to  the  diminished 
amount  of  blood  sent  through  the  tricuspid  ring.  1  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  an  audible  diastolic  murmur  did  not  exist. 

The  right  auricle  was  not  only  strikingly  dilated,  but  its  wall 
was  thickened,  and  its  lining  membrane  also  showed  by  its  appear- 
ance to  what  a  high  degree  of  pressure  this  chand)er  had  been  sub- 
jected. 

The  tricuspid  ring  was  rigid,  barely  admitting  the  tips  of  four 
fingers.  The  valve  leaflets  were  very  considerably  thickened  and 
])artia]ly  united,  so  that  the  o])ening  was  considerably  smaller  than 
the  actual  tricuspid  ring.  It  was  the  thick  and  rigid  edge  of  the 
posterior  flap  that  was  felt  in  the  preliminary  examination. 

This  interesting  specimen  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Gustav  Fiit- 
terer,  and  at  first  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an 
appreciable  tricuspid  stenosis.  Yet,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  right  heart,  he  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  in  consideration 
of  the  marked  dilatation  of  both  tlie  right  \('ntricle  and  auricle 
and  the  disproportionate  smallness  of  the  tricuspid  ring,  together 
with  its  firmness  and  thickening,  and  the  condition  of  its  flaps, 
one  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  actual  stenosis  of  the  ring 
had  existed. 

^Moreover,  the  endocardium  of  the  ventricle  displayed  slight 
evidence  of  previous  inflammation,  probably  the  same  process  that 
had  thickened  the  edges  of  the  tricuspid  valve.     ^Nevertheless,  it 
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was  Dr.  Fiitterer's  opinion  that  the  symptoms  had  been  caused 
more  by  the  mitral  narrowing  and  the  relative  pulmonary  regurgi-. 
tation  than  by  the  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  ostium.  Ilcwever  this 
may  be,  I  can  only  assert  that  it  had  been  sufficient  to  occasion 
very  positive  clinical  signs,  else  I  should  not  have  suspected  and 
diagnosticated  so  rare  a  lesion  in  the  presence  of  a  pronounced 
mitral  disease  to  which  one  might  very  naturally  have  attributed 
the  symptoms  of  stasis.  I  must  therefore  stand  by  my  belief  that 
to  the  tricuspid  stenosis  is  to  be  attributed  a  not  unimportant  share 
in  the  production  of  the  unusual  degree  of  general  venous  stasis 
as  compared  with  the  puhnonic.  The  right-sided  hydrothorax,  dis- 
covered post  mortem,  furnished  proof  of  the  enormous  stasis  that 
had  been  present  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle. 

At  all  events  this  case  illustrates  the  influence  of  right  heart 
lesions  in  the  causation  of  general  venous  and  visceral  stasis,  while 
the  gangrene  bore  witness  to  the  profound  emptiness  of  the  aortic 
system. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspedion. — A  perusal  of  Ilerriek's  col- 
lected cases  convinces  one  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  these  patients  to  distinguish  them  from  those  with  mitral  dis- 
ease in  the  last  stages  of 
broken ,  compensation.  In 
Case  27  of  his  series  venous 
pulse  was  noticed,  but  ordi- 
narily there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ocular  evidence  of 
venous  and  capillary  stasis. 

Pal  pat  ion. — The  pulse  is 
small  and  weak,  and  may  be 
regular  or  irregular,  and  mod- 
erately or  greatly  accelerated. 
In  Broadbent's  case  {l^o.  25 
of  Herrick's  series)  the  pulse 
was  reported  as  100,  small, 
and  irregular,  while  in  Eustis 
Smith's  case  (^^o.  29)  it  was 
recorded  as  only  60  and  small. 

There  is  nothing  in  such  statements  that  might  not  also  apply 
to  the  pulse  in  mitral  disease.     Palpation  of  the  prsecordia  is  usu- 


FiG.  73. — Location  of  Thrill  and  Murmur 
IN  A  Typical  Case  of  Tuiciispid  Stenosis. 
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ally  negative  so  far  as  tlio  trii-usjtid  Icsitm  is  coiu'enied,  but  in 
some  instances  then-  may  lu'  a  short,  tliunipiiiu'  impulse  in  the  epi- 
gastrium similar  to  hut  (lisiiuci  tVoui  iliat  ot  the  a>><K'ial('(l  mitral 
stenosis.  This  was  prouounci'd  in  the  ease  1  haxc  uanatcd.  There 
was  also  a  short  presystolie  thrill  in  the  sulcus  lutweeu  the  ensi- 
form  ai>pentlix  and  the  left  eostal  cai-tilages  (Fig.  ".■>),  which  w'as 
plainly  shorter  and  k'ss  distinct  than  that  felt  at  the  ajH'X.  ]^e- 
tween  these  two  there  was  a  space  in  which  no  ju'csystolic  thrill 
could  he  iletected,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  first  riveted  my  atten- 
tion. This  sluM-t  thrill  i-an  up  to  and  ended  al)ruptly  with  the 
thumping  systolic  shock  mentioiu-d. 

It  is  coneeivahle  that,  owing  to  the  heart  lying  nearer  to  the 
median  line  than  usual,  a  jtresystolic  thrill  and  sharp  systolic 
shock  of  mitral  stenosis  might  hi'  felt  in  the  tri<'usj)id  area.  Con- 
sequently, the  recognition  of  these  signs  in  this  area  alone  would 
not  be  so  suspicious  as  was  the  detection,  in  my  case,  of  these  pal- 
patory phenomena  in  two  separate  and  distinct  situations. 

Percussion. — Cardiac  diducss  is  increased  over  the  right  auri- 
cle— that  is,  at  the  right  of  the  sternum — but  this  is  not  distinctive, 

since  it  occurs  likewise  in  mi- 
tral disease  (Fig.  74).  In 
tricuspid  stenosis  it  is  likely 
to  be  particularly  well  marked. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  evidence  derived  by  per- 
cussion is  valiuible,  but  not 
l)0sitive. 

Auscultation.  —  Unfortu- 
nately the  results  of  this  means 
of  examination  are  also  likely 
to  be  very  indefinite.  Even  if 
a  mui-mur  generated  at  the 
tricuspid  orifice  exists,  it  is 
likely  to  be  confused  with  or 
indistinguishable  from  mur- 
murs produced  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly mitral  bruits.  In  my  case,  as  in  Broadbent's  CNo.  15  of 
Herrick's  series),  there  was  a  distinctive  murmur  in  the  tricuspid 
area.     In  my  patient  a  presystolic  murmur  existed  in  the  very 


Fio.  74.— Relative  Cardiac   Dilnes'  in  a 
Typical  Case  of  Tp.iri-spn)  Steno.sis. 
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situation  in  which  the  thrill  was  detected,  and  it  was  much  shorter 
than  that  at  the  mitral  area,  was  of  a  somewhat  different  pitch, 
and  terminated  in  a  sharp  thud,  the  same  as  in  Broadbent's  case. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  when  the  stethoscope  was  passed,  little  by  lit- 
tle, from  the  long,  rolling  mitral  bruit  towards  the  ensiform,  it  was 
noted  that  there  was  a  space  in  which  the  mitral  murmur  became 
lost,  while  a  trifle  nearer  the  sternum  another  area  was  reached 
in  which  another  and  shorter  presystolic  murmur  became  audible. 
This  fact  showed  plainly  that  there  were  two  areas  of  maximum 
intensity  for  these  two  presystolic  murmurs,  wdiich  fact  convinced 
me  that  I  had  to  do  with  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct  bruits. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  murmur  in  the  epigastrium  was 
the  pulmonary  regurgitant  murmur  transmitted  to  that  point. 
But  in  reply  to  this  possible  objection  I  need  only  point  out  that 
although  both  murmurs  are  diastolic,  that  of  pulmonary  regurgita- 
tion falls  in  the  early  part  of  diastole  immediately  after  the  sec- 
ond sound,  while  a  presystolic  one  occurs  just  before  the  first 
sound  at  the  end  of  diastole. 

Theoretically  and  practically,  therefore,  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  existence  of  tricuspid  stenosis,  one  must  search  for 
auscultatory  signs  in  the  tricuspid  area,  yet  must  remember  that 
owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  the  position  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice  becomes  changed,  so  that  the  tricuspid  area  is  a 
wide  one.  Broadbent  detected  the  murmur  in  the  fifth  right  in- 
terspace, close  to  the  sternum. 

Finally,  in  most  cases  of  this  lesion  more  or  less  regurgitation 
is  permitted,  and  hence  the  tricuspid  disease  may  declare  itself 
by  a  systolic  murmur,  the  presystolic  being  either  absent  or  so 
short  as  to  entirely  escape  recognition  in  the  presence  of  the  regur- 
gitant bruit.  In  but  12  of  the  154  cases  was  the  tricuspid  orifice 
alone  the  seat  of  disease,  which  shows  its  rarity  apart  from  asso- 
ciated defects.  I  should  fancy  that  when  it  exists  alone,  it  ought 
to  be  recognised  more  easily  than  when  combined,  and  hence  ob- 
scured by  coexisting  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Owing  partly  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  physi- 
cal signs  and  partly  to  their  being  obscured  by  those  of  associated 
valvular  lesions,  the  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  stenosis  is  generally 
first  made  on  the  autopsy  table.  Some  of  the  ablest  clinical  ob- 
servers  believe   that    an   intra-vitam   diagnosis   must    always   be 
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proMrmatii'.  an<l  tlint  wIumi  made  t-orreetlv  it  i>  a  matter  of  for- 
tuitous oirrmiistaiKv.  One  should  uot  feci  chagrined,  therefore, 
over  his  failure  to  recoirnise  the  existence  of  this  disease  during 
life.  Conversely,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his  ante- 
inorteni  diagnosis  corroborated  bv  the  necropsy,  he  should  not  take 
pride  to  himself,  but  rather  congratulate  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  in  that  particular  case  the  lesion  had  furnished  recognisable 
phy-ii(':il   siixn-. 

Prognosis. — Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  Lcudet's 
]>atients  is  reported  to  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four,  the  pros- 
pect of  long  life  is  not  good  in  cases  of  this  disease.  Death  over- 
took the  majority  of  his  ca^es  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  This  brevity  of  life  is  due  probably  not  so  much  to  the 
tricuspid  obstruction  itself  as  to  its  association  with  other  valve- 
lesions  so  pronounced  as  to  nuike  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  pa- 
tients live  as  long  as  they  do.  When  compensation  begins  to  fail 
there  is  small  prospect  of  its  restoration.  The  immediate  prog- 
nosis depends  ujton  the  severity  of  symj)toms  as  well  as  upon  the 
number  and  degree  of  associated  lesions.  Albuminuria,  ascites, 
hydrothorax,  etc.,  indicate  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
yet  proper  care  and  management  may  extend  the  life  of  a  patient 
many  months  after  the  urgency  of  symptoms  has  compelled  him 
to  seek  medical  aid.  Most  of  the  cases  reported  by  ITerrick  were 
under  o1)sorvation  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  or  longer. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — Death  occurred  suddenly  in 
one  of  Ilerrick's  cases,  but  n(jthing  was  found  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  to  explain  it,  further  than  the  ordinary  changes  in 
hearts  with  other  valvular  diseases.  As  a  rule  death  comes  slowly 
from  gradual  cardiac  exhaustion,  or  probably  as  a  result  of  an 
ajtproaching  standstill  in  the  circulation,  due  to  reversal  of  the 
normal  blood-pressure  within  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  In 
Ilustedt's  single  case  already  mentioned  the  cause  of  death  was 
put  do-^Ti  as  ''  phthisis,"  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  death 
is  likely  to  be  the  indirect  rather  than  the  direct  result  of  this 
valvular  defect. 
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This  form  of  valvular  disease  is  the  corollary  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency, but  is  infinitely  more  uncommon,  and  unassociated  with 
other  valvular  lesions  is  very  rare.  Although  I  have  observed  a 
single  instance  of  chronic  organic  pulmonary  incompetence,  as 
determined  by  the  history  and  clinical  signs,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  most  of  what  will  be  said  to  Barie's  paper  on  the  subject. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  Thus  we  recognise  two  chief  groups:  (1)  A  func- 
tional or  relative  incompetence  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  ring  are  so  dilated  that  the  valves  cannot  close  the  orifice, 
but  are  themselves  not  responsible  for  the  regurgitation.  (2)  The 
form  in  which  the  leak  results  from  structural  changes  in  the 
A^alve-segments.  Thus  far  this  disease  is  the  counterpart,  both 
pathologically  and  etiologically,  of  the  other  valvular  lesions  that 
have  been  considered,  but  the  second  group  of  pulmonary  regurgi- 
tant lesions  is  again  divisible  into  the  congenital  and  the  acquired. 
In  this  respect  it  conforms  with  what  we  know  of  right-heart  de- 
fects and  differs  from  valvular  diseases  of  the  left  heart,  since 
congenital  affections  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves  are  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

In  relative  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary  valve  the  artery  and 
ostium  are  found  stretched,  and  the  former  may  show  the  changes 
of  atheroma,  while  the  leaflets  are  elongated  and  broadened  in 
consequence  of  the  strain  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  yet 
in  other  particulars  are  quite  likely  to  be  free  from  disease.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  patient  with  mitral  and  tricuspid  stenosis 
whose  history  was  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  regurgitation  is  the  result  of 
endocarditis,  the  changes  are  the  same  as  in  other  valvular  defects 
of  the  same  origin,  and  hence  do  not  need  to  be  repeated  in  ex- 
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tenso.  I  luav  onlv  add  that  tlir  \alve-segnieiits  liavt>  in  sovoral 
oases  luvn  found  torn  into  shreds  in  0(Miso(]uenc'e  of  inthuuinatory 
softoninjz.  Not  infrctnu'iitlv,  accord  in  «»•  to  l>aric',  thi>  ('han«i;es  are 
such  as  to  have  U'd  to  more  or  less  ohst ruction,  as  shown  in  2.'?  out 
of  43  eases  of  puhnonarv  rejiurijitation. 

Conijenital  reguriiitation  at  this  oritice  is  c(M-tainly  rare,  and 
yet  Barie  is  also  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was  diseov^ered 
in  10  out  of  34:  cases.  In  this  form  reiiurgitation  is  permitted  in 
eonsequeuce  of  defects  in  the  formation  of  the  valve.  In  a  three 
and  a  half  months'  infant,  cited  hy  Barie,  there  was  a  rudimentary 
cusp  Avhich  allowed  a  stream  of  water  poured  into  the  artery  to 
leak  through  into  the  right  ventricle.  In  Bouillaud's  case  the 
oritice  was  covered  hy  a  memViranous  partition  having  a  circular 
opening  at  its  centre  <»  millimetres  in  diameter.  A  mere  hint  of 
an  attempt  at  the  suhdivision  of  this  mendu-ane  into  segments  was 
shown  hy  the  presence  of  three  folds  upon  its  convex  aspect. 

The  secondary  eifects  upon  the  heart  are  important.  In  the 
congenital  cases  there  is  usually  discovered  a  defective  closure  of 
the  interventricular  sa-ptum  or  patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
the  same  as  in  congenital  pulmonary  obstruction.  In  accpiired 
cases,  whether  relative  or  structural,  the  right  ventricle  is  found 
dilated,  or  hoth  hy])ertro])hi('<l  and  dilated,  the  same  as  with  the 
left  ventricle  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation.  Moreover,  in  con- 
secpience  of  the  easy  stretching  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
ring,  this  orifice  is  dilated,  and  the  tricuspid  valve  is  also  incom- 
petent. 

In  cases  in  which  pulmonary  insufficiency  has  been  the  only 
valvular  defect  the  right  heart  alone  is  enlarged,  the  left  chambers 
being  small  and  looking  like  mere  appendages  in  comparison  with 
the  right.  This  appearance  is  not  usual,  however,  because  of  the 
coexistence  of  other  valvular  disease  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  ostia 
that  have  led  to  secondary  enlargement  of  the  left  half  of  the 
heart.  Finally,  the  myocardium  evinces  the  degenerative  effects 
of  long-standing  strain  and  stasis,  whif-h  have  been  already  de- 
pcril'f'd  in  jtreceding  pages. 

Etiology. — In  the  form  of  pulmonary  regurgitation  most  fre- 
quently recognised — namely,  the  secondary  or  relative — the  imme- 
diate causative  element  is  abnormally  high  and  prolonged  blood- 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery.     This  in  turn  is  due  to  disease 
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of  the  left  heart  or  of  the  lungs.  It  is  in  extreme  and  long-stand- 
ing mitral  stenosis,  therefore,  that  secondary  incompetence  of  the. 
pulmonary  valve  is  oftenest  encountered. 

Obstruction  or  regurgitation  at  the  aortic  orifice  may  also  pro- 
duce pulmonary  incompetence  after  having  set  up  stretching  of 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  ring  and  relative  mitral  regurgitation. 
Great  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonic  system  is  so  com- 
mon and  necessary  a  result  of  most  cardiac  and  many  pulmonary 
diseases  that  it  is  probable  that  the  regurgitation  now  considered 
takes  place  far  more  frequently  than  it  is  recognised  clinically. 

Of  those  cases  in  which  the  valve  itself  is  diseased  the  most 
frequent  cause  is  acute  endocarditis.  This  may  be  of  rheumatic 
origin,  but  it  is  more  often  septic,  and  therefore  a  localization  of 
pus  or  pneumococcus  infection.  It  occurs  in  the  puerperium, 
therefore,  tlie  same  as  malignant  endocarditis  in  other  situa- 
tions. 

The  causes  of  the  congenital  form  of  pulmonary  regurgita- 
tion are  intra-uterine  endocarditis  and  developmental  defects, 
whether  due  to  inllammation  or  not. 

Symptoms. — In  those  cases  in  which  pulmonary  regurgita- 
tion is  secondary  to  pre-existing  mitral  or  aortic  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  these  latter  affections  generally  obscure  those  referable 
to  the  former,  if  indeed  any  new  ones  are  developed.  The  patients 
already  suffer  from  the  effects  of  pronounced  stasis  in  the  lungs 
and  venous  system,  and  when  the  pulmonary  valves  yield  to  the 
strain  and  leak,  the  force  of  the  regurgitant  stream  is  thrown  upon 
the  already  overburdened  and  dilated  right  ventricle.  The  pro- 
pelling power  of  this  portion  of  the  heart  is  thereby  lessened,  and 
the  congestion  everywhere  present  is  augmented — but  as  this  con- 
dition has  come  on  gradually,  it  is  put  down  as  only  a  further 
manifestation  of  the  inevitable  asystolism. 

With  greater  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  the  tricuspid  ring 
stretches  and  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  added.  This  leak  is  more 
easily  recognised  than  is  the  pulmonic,  and  accordingly  the  still 
more  urgent  stasis  that  now  comes  on  is  attributed  to  the  tricuspid 
incompetence,  and  the  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  overlooked.  The 
seriousness  of  relative  pulmonary  incompetence  consists,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  in  the  addition  of  any  new  and  characteristic 
subjective  symptoms  as  in  the  fact  that  it  intensifies  those  already 
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existiiiir.  wliilo  inMidcriiii:  tlu^  jn-ospoot  of  the  jmticMit's  bottonuont 
praotiojillv  nil. 

Objoctivc  sviiijttoiiis-  that  is,  clinical  sii^ns  of  this  complica- 
tion— arc  ]n-i'scnt,  tlu^orcticallv  at  least,  and  when  recognisable 
consist  in  a  wcakcnini:  or  iinpnrity  of  the  jjnhuonic  second  sound, 
or  in  a  soft  diastolic  murniur,  heard  in  the  second  and  third  left 
intercostal  spaces. 

The  form  which  chiefly  interests  ns  at  this  time  is  the  primary 
or  organic,  which,  either  as  a  congenital  or  ac(}uired  lesion,  exists 
independently  of  any  other  valvular  or  lung  disease.  Does  this 
produce  distinctive  sulijective  sym])toms  ?  To  this  query  1  tiiink 
one  must  rejdy  that  not  only  does  it  not  display  distinctive  symp- 
tomatology, but  it  sometimes  pursues  a  latent  course  for  many 
years.  In  most  of  the  eases  cited  by  Barie  the  patients  displayed 
dyspncea  and  other  ordinary  tokens  of  cardiac  disease,  as  cyanosis 
and  venous  congestion,  that  every  now  and  then  went  on  to  the 
production  of  anasarca,  albuminuria,  etc.,  but  which  were  not  in 
any  way  peculiar. 

That  the  disease  may  be  latent  for  many  years  is  proved  not 

only  by  Bouillaud's  patient 
will  I.  in  s])ite  of  her  congenital 
|)uhuonary  defect,  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  but 
also  by  a  case  that  came  to  my 
notice  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
Most  unfortunately  an  au- 
topsy could  not  be  secured, 
and  hence  a  post-mortem  con- 
tinuation of  my  diagnosis  was 
not  had.  ^'et  if  ])hysical 
signs  count  f(»r  anything,  then 
this  case,  as  will  be  .seen  by 
the  recital,  was  one  of  })nlmo- 
nary  regurgitation  nnassoci- 
ate<l  with  other  valve  defects. 
The  ])atient  ^vas  a  married 
Avonian  of  fifty-eight  years  of 
age  who  had  given  birth  to  eight  children  without,  she  said,  any 
greater  difficulty  than   is  experienced  by  most  healthy  women. 


Fif>.   7-K — Area   of  Deei--  '  i.\i' 

D1LNES8  IN  Case  of  Pllmonaky  Keguh- 
GITATIOX   <p.  .368). 
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She  was  short  and  slight,  and  although  she  stated  she  had  known 
of  her  heart-disease  since  her  eighth  year,  it  had  never  occasioned 
her  any  particular  discomfort.  At  the  time  of  her  consulting  me 
she  had  been  weak,  nervous,  and  annoyed  by  palpitations  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  but  had  objected  to  seeking  medical  aid  because  of 
prejudice  and  the  discovery,  years  before,  that  the  ordinary  heart 
medicines  did  not  agree  with  her. 

She  showed  moderate  cyanosis  and  distention  of  the  external 
jugular  veins,  but  no  oedema,  and  she  did  not  complain  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  The  radial  pulses  were  equal,  moderately  accel- 
erated, irregular  in  force,  and 
occasionally  intermittent.  But 
their  particularly  noticeable 
feature  was  their  smallness 
and  feebleness.  There  was  evi- 
dent, but  not  great,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.  Thus  far 
there  was  nothing  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  to 
impress  me  as  unusual. 

When,  however,  explora- 
tion of  the  heart  was  begun,  I 
was  at  once  struck  by  the  for- 
cible and  extensive  cardiac 
impulse,  which  reached  from 
the  left  nipple  into  the  epigas- 
trium, quite  across  the  median 
line  to  the  right  costal  carti- 
lages, and  as  far  downward  as 
to  the  level  of  the  eighth.  This  was  not  at  once  recognised  as  the 
impulse  of  the  enormously  hypertrophied  right  ventricle,  but  by 
carefully  studying  the  apex-beat,  and  by  determining  the  area  of 
deep-seated  cardiac  dulness  (Fig.  75),  I  became  convinced  that  it 
was  the  right  and  not  the  left  ventricle  which  was  enlarged. 

Then  upon  resorting  to  auscultation  I  at  once  distinguished  a 
diastolic  murmur,  which  was  located  at  the  left  of  the  sternum  in 
the  third  interspace,  was  transmitted  downward,  and  possessed 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  aortic  regurgitant  bruit  (Fig.  76). 
This  was  quite  naturally  taken  to  be  aortic,  until  pondering  on 


Fig.  76.  —  Area  of  Maximum  Intensity 
(small  circle)  a>"d  of  Propagation  of 
Murmur  in  Case  of  Pulmonary  Regur- 
gitation (p.  368). 
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the  size  of  the  right  viMifricle  ninl  ilic  snuilhuv'^s  of  ili(>  jmi1s(>  witli- 
out  any  suiriiostion  of  a  colhipsiiig  clKirnctor  ^r  of  other  vasi'uhir 
signs  of  aortie  ineonipeteiiee,  the  eoiivietion  was  at  U'ngth  forced 
upon  nie  that  1  had  to  <h>  with  jmhiioiiarv  regurgitation  pure  :',n<l 
siniido. 

I  may  add  that  both  sounds  at  the  apex  were  ek'ar,  while  both 
seeond  sountls  at  the  base  were  feeble,  and  both  heart-tones  were 
audible  in  the  cervical  artei'it^s.  If  secondai'v  tricus])i(l  insutli- 
eiency  existed,  it  was  not  recognised.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  pres- 
ent, but  that  the  t'nornious  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricular 
wall  prevented  such  a  degree  of  dilatation  as  would  have  been 
necessary  to  set  up  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Xot  being  able  to  relieve  this  patient's  sense  of  weakness,  nerv- 
ousness, and  inability  to  take  sufficient  food,  and  above  all  to  quiet 
the  violent  action  of  the  heart,  all  of  which  constituted  her  symj)- 
tonis,  I  was  not  called  in  often,  and  after  a  few  weeks  was  notified 
of  her  death,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  from  exhaustion. 

Here  was  a  patient  who  to  her  certain  knowledge  had  been 
the  subject  of  some  form  of  heart-disease  for  fifty  years,  a  fact  in 
itself  highly  interesting  and  unusual.  Moreover,  it  had  not  inca- 
pacitated her  for  attending  to  all  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper  and 
mother  of  eight  children.  And  lastly,  when  the  physical  signs 
were  carefully  determined,  they  were  found  to  indicate  regurgi- 
tation into  the  right  and  not  the  left  ventricle,  consequently  pul- 
monary regurgitation.  As  no  definite  and  reliable  history  of  dis- 
eases in  childhood  and  infancy  could  be  obtained,  I  was  unable 
to  decide  whether  hers  was  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  lesion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  matter  for  reflection  in  the  history 
of  this  case  and  in  the  long  delay  of  s\Tnptoms,  which  were  those 
of  increasing  venous  stasis,  without,  however,  any  complaint  of 
dyspna-a.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  this  disease  is  unat- 
tended by  stenosis,  there  are  no  symptoms  so  long  as  compensation 
is  maintained,  and  that  this  is  capable  of  being  preserved  for  many 
ye:ir~. 

Physical  Signs. — The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  regurgitation 
concerns  both  the  secondary  and  the  primary  form.  The  former, 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  a  relative  insufficiency  depending  upon 
some  antecedent  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease,  and  therefore  its 
physical  signs  are  likely  to  be  obscured  by  those  of  the  associated 
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affection.  The  possibility  of  its  occurrence  in  the  late  stages  of 
mitral  or  aortic  disease  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  if  in  ■ 
such  a  case  a  diastolic  murmur  develops  in  the  pulmonic  area,  the 
diagnosis  of  secondary  puhnonary  incompetence  may  be  assumed. 
Particulars  regarding  this  murmur  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  auscultation,  to  which,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred. 

Inspection. — This  discloses  nothing  characteristic  in  the  sec- 
ondary form,  the  evidences  of  circulatory  embarrassment  being  due 
to  the  associated  affections.  Even  in  the  primary  form  the  exist- 
ence of  visible  signs  of  heart-disease  is  likely  to  depend  upon  its 
severity.  So  long  as  compensation  is  preserved,  inspection  of  the 
prsecordia  detects  nothing  more  than  a  forcible  and  perhaps  ex- 
tended cardiac  impulse,  which,  to  judge  from  the  case  I  have 
briefly  reported,  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  epigastrium. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  right  ventricle  begins  to  fail  ocular  signs 
of  venous  stasis  appear,  of  the  same  character  as  in  other  cardiac 
affections. 

Palpation. — This  is  of  considerable  service  in  the  detection  of 
the  right  ventricle  hypertrophy  and  in  the  study  of  th(^  pulse. 
Pulsation  in  the  epigastrium  is  forcible  and  imparts  to  the  palpat- 
ing hand  the  impression  of  a  powerfully  contracting  ventricle.  It 
is  in  the  study  of  the  peripheral  arteries  that  palpation  is  of 
greatest  value. 

Inasmuch  as  the  murmur  is  so  closely  like  that  of  aortic  regur- 
gitation as  to  often  leave  one  in  doubt  concerning  its  real  signifi- 
cance, the  pulse  must  be  relied  on  for  differential  information. 
In  pulmonary  incompetence  the  aortic  system  does  not  experience 
the  sudden  distention  and  equally  rapid  collapse  of  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency, and  consequently  the  pulse  is  not  at  all  like  that  de- 
scribed by  the  term  collapsing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  be 
small  and  weak,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to 
what  might  be  looked  for  in  connection  with  the  diastolic  murmur 
at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

The  rate  and  rhythm  of  the  pulse  are  determined  by  the  state 
of  compensation.  If  one  could  place  his  finger  on  the  pulmonary 
artery  he  would  discover  that  this  vessel  and  not  the  aorta  under- 
goes forcible  distention  and  sudden  collapse. 

Percussion. — Pulmonary  regurgitation  affects  the  size  of  the 
rio-ht  ventricle,  and  consequently  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
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increased,  rliit'lly  tl«iwii\v;iiil.  while  that  at  lht>-h^ft  is  hut  slii^htly 
if  at  all  ohaiiiieii.  This  means  nf  invest iuation  is  theret\)re  of  great 
inipt^rianee  in  enabling  »nie  to  ditierentiate  between  pulmonary 
antl  aortit'  ineompetenee. 

In  the  relative  form  eardiae  didness  is  already  augmented  to 
the  right,  and  henee  pereussi(.tn  is  oi  less  value  than  in  the  primary 
variety  of  this  valvular  lesion.  It  may  nevertheless  be  of  minor 
aid  in  enabling  one  to  dt'termine  a  degr<'e  of  eidai'gement  of  the 
right  heart  out  of  ju-oportinn  to  what  would  be  expected  did  mitral 
or  aortic  disease  exist  without  }>ulmonarv  leakage. 

AusciiUaiioiK — Contrary  to  what  is  usually  the  case,  and  to 
what  has  been  stated  in  previous  chapters  concei-ning  the  diagnos- 
tic value  of  this  means  of  examination,  auscultation  is  of  the  great- 
est assistance  in  the  detection  of  this  particidar  lesion,  not  only 
because  of  its  recognition  of  a  murmur,  but  also  because  by  it  we 
are  able  to  determine  the  absence  of  those  vascular  ]>henomena  that 
attend  aortic  disease  of  the  same  nature.  Barie  directs  attention 
to  the  importance  of  carefully  studying  the  puhiionic  second  tone, 
since,  as  he  says,  the  earliest  and  in  some  cases  the  only  evidence 
of  relative  insutticiency  of  these  valves  is  to  be  found  in  a  muffling 
or  impurity  of  this  sound.  Consequently,  if  in  a  given  case  of 
cardiac  disease,  which  ought  naturally  to  intensify  the  pulmonic 
second  tone,  there  is  heard  instead  an  enfeeblement  and  trifling 
impurity  of  this  sound,  it  should  render  one  suspicious  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  artery  and  consequent  incompetence  of  its  valve. 

If  a  characteristic  muruiur  results,  this  is  diastolic  (Fig.  77), 
accompanying  the  second  heart-sound  or  even  replacing  that  usu- 
ally heard  in  the  second  left  interspace.  In  primary  lesions  this 
murmur  is  probably  always  present,  and  when  stenosis  is  com- 
bined there  is  also  a  pulmonic  systolic  murmur,  so  that  there  is  a 
double  or  to-and-fro  bruit,  the  same  as  when  there  is  regurgitation 
at  the  aortic  orifiec  The  seat  of  maximum  intensity  of  this  dias- 
tolic murmur  is  at  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  and  third 
left  interspaces.  Its  direction  of  transmission  is  downward  along 
the  left  sternal  margin,  and  its  quality  is  soft.  Indeed,  it  may  so 
closely  agree  with  all  the  characters  of  an  aortic  regurgitant  bruit 
as  to  make  it  absolutely  essential  that  one  study  carefully  all  the 
seeondary  signs  before  he  can  arrive  at  a  differential  diagnosis. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  pulmonic  murmur  is 
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not  heard  at  the  right  of  the  sternum,  as  is  generally  the  aortic. 
Yet  this  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  its  recognition,  since  an  aortic 
diastolic  murmur  is  sometimes  inaudible  at  the  right  and  audible 
at  the  left  of  the  breastbone.     Should  a  pulmonic  systolic  murmur 


Fig.  77. — Rhythm  of  Mirmur  in  Typical  Case  of  Pulmonary  Eeuuroitation. 


be  associated,  this  is  not  transmitted  into  the  arteries  of  the  neck, 
but  instead  the  ordinary  heart-sounds  are  there  audible,  a  circum- 
stance wliich  is  of  diagnostic  aid. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulty  which  attends  the  diagnosis  of  this 
affection  consists  not  in  the  recognition  of  the  murmur,  but  in  its 
interpretation,  since  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  bruit  of 
aortic  regurgitation.  It  is  indispensal)le,  therefore,  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  secondary  signs,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are  those 
connected  with  the  vascular  system.  For  the  reasons  stated  under 
palpation,  there  can  be  no  acoustic  phenomena  connected  with  the 
arterial  system  in  pulmonary  insufficiency;  and  consequently  the 
absence  of  a  systolic  snap,  and  still  more  of  the  double  soulfle  in 
the  femorals,  would,  in  conjunction  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right, 
not  the  left  ventricle,  and  with  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  left  car- 
diac base,  enable  one  to  state  quite  positively  that  the  regurgita- 
tion was  at  the  pulmonic,  not  the  aortic  ostium.  The  foregoing 
remark  applies  to  the  relative  as  well  as  the  primary  lesion;  for 
even  in  cases  of  combined  aortic  and  mitral  incompetence,  careful 
study  of  the  peripheral  arteries  detects  some  of  the  characteristic 
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sign?  of  tho  fornuT  eoiulition.  When,  on  the  contrary,  mitral  dis- 
ojis^e  has  led  to  puhnonarv  iusutheiency,  such  vaseuhir  evidence  is 
Avanting. 

If  the  puhnouic  valve  becomes  relatively  incompetent  in  the 
last  stages  of  aortic  stenosis  (as  I  believe  occurred  in  my  patient 
with  aortic  obstruction  whose  case  was  narrated  in  the  chapter  on 
that  disease),  the  recognition  of  the  secondary  defect  is  very  diffi- 
cult. This  is  so  ] tartly  because  its  murmur  is  faint  and  likely  to 
be  overlooked,  but  also  because  if  detected  it  is  apt  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  leak  set  up  for  some  reason  at  the  aortic  orifice.  In  the 
ca.se  of  the  lady  just  alluded  to  such  a  diastolic  bruit  developed 
some  months  prior  to  death,  and  became  attended  by  distressing 
and  at  times  violent  palpitation  at  the  pit  of  the  stonuich,  the 
throbbing  being  visible.  Keflection  has  since  convinced  me  that 
this  exaggerated  action  of  the  right  ventricle  was  an  indication  of 
its  hypertrophy,  and  hence  corroborative  of  pulmonary  regurgita- 
tion. I  believe  such  an  observation  might  be  utilized  in  the  future 
diagnosis  of  this  lesion. 

Prognosis. — Very  little  needs  to  be  said  upon  this  subject. 
!Xut  unly  is  the  disease  incurable,  but  it  is  not  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. In  relative  pulmonary  regurgitation  there  is  already  pres- 
ent a  disease  that  aifords  a  grave  prognosis,  else  the  pulmonic  valve 
would  not  give  way,  and  the  addition  of  this  complication  serves 
to  hasten  the  downward  jtrogress  of  the  patient.  It  shows  that  the 
original  affection  has  reached  an  extreme  stage,  and  that  the  right 
ventricle  will  not  long  be  able  to  withstand  the  strain. 

If  the  pulmonary  incompetence  is  unattended  by  other  cardiac 
disease,  and  if  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  good,  the  lesion  being 
discovered  accidentally  perhaps,  the  regurgitation  may  last  for 
years  without  producing  serious  circulatory  disturbance,  as  shown 
by  my  patient  who  had  the  lesion  fifty  years.  This  freedom  from 
symptoms  is  the  exception,  however,  for  the  wall  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  so  thin  that  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  likely  to  be 
easily  ruptured,  and  when  subjective  symptoms  once  set  in  they 
are  likely  to  be  progressive.  The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  and 
dropsy  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  very  evil  import  and  to  betoken  the 
not  very  remote  teniiinaTion  f)i  the  case. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — Baric  speaks  of  the  occur- 
rence of  pulmonary  embolisms  as  a  not  remote  contingency  and  as 
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contributing  to  the  patient's  death.  The  fatal  termination  is 
most  likely  to  supervene  slowly,  in  consequence  of  cardiac  or  gen-, 
eral  exhaustion,  rather  than  suddenly,  and  yet  this  latter  event  is 
not  impossible.  Congenital  cases,  particularly  if  combined  with 
stenosis,  may  lead  to  pulmonary  phthisis  through  ana-mia  of  the 
hmffs. 


CHAPTER    XTTT 
PULMONARY    STENOSIS 

This  is  an  obstructive  lesion  which  in  its  effect  on  the  right 
ventricle  is  analogous  to  that  of  aortic  stenosis  on  the  left.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  latter,  however,  in  its  origin  and  anatomical  char- 
acters. It  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  congenital  and  the 
acquired,  the  former  constituting  by  far  the  greater  number.  Even 
when  congenital,  this  lesion  is  one  of  the  rare  forms  of  heart- 
disease.  Instances  of  the  acquired  affection  are  so  extremely  in- 
frequent that  since  Constantin  Paul's  elaborate  monograph  in 
1871  only  8  cases  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  reported.  For  my 
knowledge  of  these  cases  I  am  indebted  to  a  thesis  by  Koehler,  of 
Halle,  in  1894.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  many 
of  the  cases  described  by  Paul  belong  to  each  variety.  The 
3  cases  reported  in  1895  by  Boviard,  Holt,  and  Forlanini, 
and  the  3  in  1896  by  Adams,  Arnozan,  and  Siredy,  all  appear 
to  have  been  congenital,  which  still  further  emphasizes  the 
rarity  of  the  acquired  form.  The  first  case  on  record  of  this 
form  was  described  in  the  Atlas  of  Pathological  Anatomy  by 
Cruvoilhier. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  can  be  best  described  by  the  repe- 
tition of  a  report  of  the  8  cases  above  alluded  to,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  me  in  the  Journal  of  Medicine  in  January,  1897. 

In  1873  the  late  Christian  Fenger  published  a  case  in  a  male 
of  nineteen  years  in  which  the  disease  was  traceable  to  an  attack 
of  articular  rheumatism  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  autopsy  dis- 
closed numerous  vegetations  attached  to  the  pulmonary  valve  and 
along  the  wall  of  the  artery  as  far  as  its  bifurcation  and  into  its 
main  branches,  particularly  the  left.  This  condition,  although  the 
vessel  was  dilated,  had  led  to  very  great  obstruction,  with  consecu- 
tive hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  septa  were  intact,  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  main  right  branch  dilated.  Fenger, 
376 
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from  the  history  and  post-mortem  discovery  of  recent  endocarditis, 
concluded  that  there  coidd  be  no  doubt  of  the  postnatal  origin  of. 
this  case. 

Moritz  ]\Iayer  next  reported  a  case  in  1874  in  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  at  the  age  of  eleven  had  suffered  from  some  pulmonary  dis- 
ease and  from  endocarditis.  The  necropsy  revealed  cauliflower 
vegetations  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  eonus  arteriosus  and  to  the 
pulmonary  valves,  with  secondary  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  but  the 
interventricular  sa'ptum  contained  an  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  tip  of  the  first  finger,  and  flayer  explained  this  defect 
as  having  originated  after  birth  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
endocarditis. 

Rinsenna's  case  in  1883  was  in  a  patient  aged  thirty-four,  who 
had  also  had  acute  rheumatism.  On  post-mortem  examination  the 
pulmonary  valves  were  found  greatly  thickened,  and  to  have  thus 
caused  slight  obstruction,  but  without  enlargement,  of  the  right 
ventricle. 

In  1884  Krannhals  reported  2  cases,  of  which  one  w^as  in  a 
wddow  of  forty-three  suffering  from  leucaemia,  and  the  pulmonary 
stenosis  was  attributed  to  this  affection.  ISTeither  necrosis  of  the 
valves  nor  micro-organisms  were  found  to  explain  the  stenosis. 
In  his  second  case,  that  of  a  housemaid  of  nineteen,  there  was  a 
history  of  good  health  up  to  the  fourth  year,  when  she  had  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  and  her  health  had  been  impaired  since  that 
time.  The  foetal  passages  were  found  closed,  there  were  no  con- 
genital defects,  but  the  pulmonary  artery  was  dilated. 

Rendu  in  1884  described  a  case  in  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  had 
had  the  disease  for  fifteen  years,  and  after  death  the  pulmonary 
valves  were  found  fused  into  an  inflexible  diaphragm  having  an 
opening  of  about  xV  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death  was  a  rapidly  progressing  nephritis. 

Stybr's  case  in  1890  was  that  of  a  woman  of  twenty-four  in 
whom  the  stenosis  was  found  due  to  an  inflammatory  blending 
of  the  pulmonary  segments  into  a  tendon-like  cone  that  projected 
into  the  limien  of  the  artery  and  contained  at  its  apex  an  opening 
2  millimetres  in  width.  Two  oblique  lines  that  passed  down  the 
sides  of  the  cone  showed  where  the  cusps  had  become  united.  The 
right  ventricle  was  enormously  hypertrophied.  As  the  aortic  cusps 
26 
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were  ^li^litly  selorosoil.  Koolilov  tliink^  the  inllnnmiMTorv  ])vocoss 
must  have  diiteil  from  iiitra-iitorinc  life. 

Finally,  Koohlor  (U'si-ribctl  tlic  casr  of  a  lion-cniaitl  of  twenty- 
one  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  -hily.  Is'.*.'],  suffering  from 
jmeumonia,  and  who  gave  a  history  of  aente  rheumatism  the  May 
})revious.  Since  that  time  h(>r  health  had  heen  poor,  and  she  had 
suffered  from  dysjnuea.  riic  ant(»psy  disclo>ed  polypoid  vegeta- 
tions s]iringing  from  the  wall  of  the  jiulmonary  artery  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  complete  oju-ning  of  the  valve  during 
ventricular  systole.  The  valve-segments  as  well  as  the  endocar- 
dium of  the  right  ventricle  were  healthy,  but  similar  vegetations 
were  found  in  the  aorta  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  the  adequate 
opening  of  these  valves,  and  to  thus  cause  a  stenosis  of  this  orifice, 
the  same  as  on  the  right  side.  Both  ventricles,  particularly  the 
right,  were  dilated.  The  sajptum  was  intact  and  the  foramen  ovale 
was  closed. 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  wath  exception  of  Rendu's  and  Stybr's, 
tliere  w^ere  evidences  of  recent  endocarditis,  absence  of  congenital 
abnormalities,  and  dilatation,  or  at  least  no  perceptible  narrowing, 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Acquired  cases  present  striking  differ- 
ences from  most  of  the  congenital  in  their  pathological  appear- 
ances, but  they  both  have  the  common  feature  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  congenital  form  the  obstruction  is  due  most  usually  to  a 
fusing  together  of  the  valve-segments,  which  then  form  either  a 
diaphragm  stretching  across  the  ostium  or  a  cone-like  projection 
into  the  artery  with  a  small  opening  at  its  apex  (Fig.  78).  The 
foramen  ovale  is  usually  open,  and  the  interventricular  sreptum  is 
sometimes  incomplete.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  always  nar- 
rowed, and  there  may  be  atresia  of  this  vessel.  The  ductus  arterio- 
sus is  generally  open,  yet  is  in  some  cases  found  closed.  Very 
rarely  the  stenosis  is  caused  by  constriction  of  the  right  conus 
arteriosus,  in  which  event  this  may  appear  like  a  third  ventricle, 
and  both  the  interventricular  and  interauricular  septa  are  defect- 
ive, the  pulmonary  artery  is  narrowed  or  even  occluded,  and  the 
ductus  Botalli  remains  pervious. 

In  other  cases  there  are  various  errors  of  development,  as  trans- 
position of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  or  their  origin  from 
one  common  trunk ;  a  blending  of  the  two  ventricles  into  one  com- 
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mon  cavity  with  but  one  instead  of  two  auricles ;  or  one  ventricle 
and  two  auricles,  or  but  one  auricle  and  two  ventricles. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  post  mortem  whether  a  given 
case  belongs  to  the  congenital  or  the  acquired  category.     In  well- 


'j^.\». 


Fig.  78. — Heart  of  a  Boy,  showing  Congenital  Stenosis  of  the  Pulmonary  Okifice. 
Specimen  in  collection  of  Dr.  Gustav  Fiitterer. 


marked  specimens,  like  Fenger's,  or  in  such  as  show  striking  ab- 
normalities of  development  the  decision  may  be  easy ;  but  in  cases 
presenting  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both  forms  the  exact 
nature  must  be  left  in  doubt. 

Aside  from  the  evidences  of  recent  endocarditis  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery  upon  which  pathologists  rely  for  the 
determination  of  the  intra-  or  extra-uterine  development  of  the 
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lesion.  Dilatation  of  thi!>  vi'ssel  makes  strongly  for  the  acquired 
form,  while  narnnvinir  of  tlio  artcrv  jioints  t(^  the  fti'tal  origin  of 
the  disease. 

Etiology. —  Pile  i-onovnital  form  can  he  dismissed  with  the 
statement  that  it  results  either  from  intra-uterine  endocarditis  or 
myocarditis,  or  from  tlefeetive  development. 

Acquired  cases  also  originate  in  endocarditis  cither  of  rheu- 
matic causation  or  in  the  course  of  other  acute  infectious  processes, 
as  shown  in  the  histories  of  the  S  cases  above  narrated.  Its  rarity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  birth  the  right  heart  is  seldom  the  seat 
of  acute  inflammation. 

In  a  ninth  case  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  that  of  A.  Kasem- 
Bek  in  1S01>,  the  pulmonary  stenosis  was  caused  by  a  gumma  on 
the  ostium. 

Symptoms. -7-These  depend  largely  upon  the  congenital  or 
acquired  nature  of  each  ease.  ]\roreover,  in  the  latter  the  clinical 
history  is  also  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  acute  endo- 
carditis. If  the  cases  are  not  stumbled  upon  accidentally  in  the 
course  of  examination  or  treatment  for  some  other  wholly  differ- 
ent disease,  the  patients  are  likely  to  be  seen  Avhen  the  affection  has 
led  to  pronounced  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  In  such  there 
are  dyspna-a  and  other  ordinary  evidences  of  cardiac  asthenia,  or 
there  is  a  complaint  of  vague  general  distress  and  ill  health.  In 
a  word,  there  are  no  symptoms  peculiar  to  pulmonary  stenosis  as 
contrasted  with  other  valvular  lesions. 

In  the  congenital  form  patients  are  apt  to  be  weakly,  under- 
sized, sometimes  mentally  deficient,  and  to  manifest  striking  cya- 
nosis. This  is  not  always  present,  however.  In  the  chapter  on 
Congenital  Cardiac  Affections  will  also  be  considered  certain 
changes  in  the  blood  that  accompany  marked  cyanosis  or  the  Mor- 
bus Ceruleus  of  older  writers. 

Sufferers  from  pulmonary  stenosis  are  very  apt  to  die  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  Jungs,  as  is  shown  in  the  only  instance  of  this 
cardiac  disease  I  have  observed,  and  which  was  published  in  my 
paper  previously  mentioned.  A  plumber's  helper,  aged  twenty- 
three,  was  first  seen  by  me  at  my  clinic  at  Cook  County  Hospital, 
having  been  sent  from  Ward  4  as  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Family  history  was  meagre.  His  father  had  died  of  some  wast- 
ing disease  with  cough;  his  mother  of  cancer;  two  sisters  living 
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and  healthy.  Patient  (.leelared  he  was  healthy  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  and  had  never  sntfered  from  dyspnoea  on  exertion 
prior  to  his  present  illness, 
and  had  not  exhibited  cya- 
nosis. In  fact  he  was  healthy 
nntil  his  present  illness  began 
three  months  before  his  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital. 

Withont  entering  too  mnch 
into  detail,  it  will  snfhce  to 
state  that  he  presented  the 
usnal  symptoms  of  eonsiini})- 
tion,  emaciation,  congh,  pro- 
fnse  muco-pnrulent  expectora- 
tion, febrile  temperatnre,  aii<l 
a  rapid,  feeble  pnlse,  tlie  func- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs 
remaining  good.  There  was 
no  cyanosis.     The  right  apex 

w^as    retracted,    and    expanded    poorly    upon    inspiration, 
apices  showed  dnlness,  bronchial  breathing,  and  moist  rales. 

The  pnecordium  bulged 
from  the  third  rib  to  the  epi- 
gastrinm  and  from  left  to 
right  nipple.  There  was  a 
short,  weak  systolic  thrill  in 
second  left  interspace,  1  inch 
from  sternnm.  Absolute  dul- 
ness  was  increased  from  the 
level  of  the  second  costal  carti- 
lage to  the  lower  border  of  the 
iifth  rib,  and  from  1-|  inch  to 
right  of  sternum  to  ^  inch  in- 
<ide  of  left  mamillary  line 
(Fig.  79). 

The    heart's    rhythm    was 
regular    and    accelerated,    the 
^"'    '      '  -vsTOLK      soin^cls  being  verv  feeble,  the 

MuRMUK  IN  Case  of  Pulmoaary  Steno-  mi'       i    V    n        t  '^       i 

SIS  (p  380)  fii"st  muffled  and  dull,  while  the 
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set'ond,  in  the  third  k'ft  iiitorspacr,  was  short,  hiiih-jtitchc^d,  and  so 
foohlo  as  t«»  ho  rndiniontary.  A  harsh  systolic  nmrnmr  was  audihh\ 
havinir  its  inaxiimmi  inliiisily  in  tho  s(>('ond  loft  inforspaoo,  1  inoh 
from  stoniuiii.  and  corrospoiuiiiiii  in  jtosition  to  tiio  soft  systolic 
thrill  provionsly  niontionod  (  Fiii'.  SO).  It  was  transniittod  with 
spooial  oloarr.oss  npward  and  outward  towards  tho  loft  shouldor 
and  aronnd  tho  loft  sido  t<i  tho  hack,  hut  ooidd  ho  distin<2;nisliod 
feehly  oven  in  thi'  riiilit  half  of  the  thorax.  Tho  livor  was  not 
approoiahly  onlaruod.  rnhcri'lc  haoilli  woro  discovoroij  in  tho 
spntiun. 

The  diagnosis  was  niado  of  pninKiiiary  stenosis  with  secondary 
hyiH'rtrophv  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle;  tuhorcnlosis  of 
Ihitli  lungs  and  moderate  venous  and  visceral  congestion  consecu- 
tive to  the  cardiac  lesion.  This  was  thought  to  be  congenital, 
although  there  was  no  history  of  cyanosis  in  infancy,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  other  congenital  cardiac  defects.  Tin-  ])ationt  was  kept 
nnder  observation  until  January  10,  1896,  when  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  Symptoms  of  general  asthenia  increased  in  sever- 
ity, and  diarrluoa  sot  in  a  day  or  two  before  death. 

Xecropsy  was  made  by  Dr.  F.  Tice  twenty-four  hours  after 
death.  The  lung-tindings.  briefly  stated,  were  those  of  ]iulmonarv 
tuberculosis.  The  pericardium  contained  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces  of  fluid.  Aorta  was  not  enlarged;  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  larger  than  the  aorta,  dilatation  extending  into  the  two 
branches,  the  left  more  than  the  right.  The  aortic  valves  were 
found  competent,  but  the  pnlniunary  valves  leaked  slowly  to  the 
hydrostatic  test. 

Looking  into  tlio  j)nlnn«narv  artery  from  altovo,  it  api)eared 
as  if  a  nipple  with  a  small  o]»ening  at  its  apex  projected  into  the 
vessel,  and  at  one  side  near  its  base  was  a  second  small  opening, 
which  was  closed  in  below  by  a  thinner  membrane  (Fig.  81).  The 
right  ventricle  was  hypertrophiod  and  dilated,  and  the  right  auri- 
cle was  also  enlarged.  One  cusp  of  the  tricuspid  valve  showed  a 
slight  thickening  along  its  base.  The  mitral  valves  were  negative 
except  a  slight  thickening;  aortic  valves  were  thickened  along  base 
and  margins,  while  small  atheromatous  plaques  were  found  in  the 
beginning  of  the  aorta. 

The  left  ventricle  appeared  slightly  dilated.  The  interven- 
tricular sa.'ptum  was  complete,  but  in  the  interauricular  saeptum 
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there  was  a  valve-like  passage,  which  would  not  quite  admit  two 
matches,  was  perhaps  3  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  corresponded 


Fig.  81. — Heart  from  Case  of  Pulmonary  Stenosis  (p.  380). 
Line  shows  narrowed  pulmonary  orifice. 

in  situation  and  shape  to  the  foramen  ovale  (Fig.  82).  Thus  it 
was  seen  that  the  intra-vitam  diagnosis  was  confirmed  in  its  main 
features.  A  more  careful  inspection  of  the  heart,  made  a  year 
later  after  having  been  j^reserved  in  a  formalin  solution,  showed 
that  the  cone  which  projected  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  rep- 
resented the  semilunar  valves,  was  made  up  of  a  uniform  mem- 
brane, somewhat  thicker  than  normal  valves,  and  showed  no  lines 
or  ridges  that  indicated  the  points  of  fusion  of  the  cusps.  The 
opening  at  the  apex  was  oval,  measuring  15  millimetres  by  8  milli- 
metres at  its  broadest  point.  The  edges  of  the  cone  were  thick- 
ened, and  the  second  minute  opening  at  its  side,  near  its  base,  was 
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fouml  to  l>o  a  sai'iMihir  (lihitniion  iirnji^Miiii:  into  tlic  liinicn  of  tlie 
cone.  I'lio  iliaiiu'tor  of  tlio  ]>iiliiioiini*v  nrtcrv  was  ■2-2  inilliiiiotres, 
of  tlu'  aorta  IS,  ami  of  tlio  foraiiiiMi  ovale  '•)  inilliinotrcs. 

From  the  f(»ri'ii»tii\u;  descriittioii  it  is  ai>]>aroiit  with  what  uncer- 
tainty one  can  classify  this  case  as  congenital  or  ac(inire(l.  There 
were  no  indications  of  cmlocarditis,  as  it  ordinarily  ajijiears  after 


III..   ^J.      Sa.mk    lli.\i:r   a-    l-K;.    si. 
Left  auricle  is  laid  open,  and  line  indicates  patent  foramen  ovale. 

birth.  'I'he  pulmonary  artery  was  not  contracted,  but  rather 
dilated,  the  interventricular  s^-ptum  was  complete,  and  the  fora- 
men ovale  was  not  more  patent  than  it  is  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  hearts  without  a  suspicion  of  congenital  disease.  Never- 
theless, the  appearance  of  the  cone,  which  replaced  the  semilunar 
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valves,  rendered  it  probable  that  this  case  was  of  congenital  origin, 
and  that  intra-iiterine  endocarditis  caused  a  fusion  of  the  seg-. 
nients  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  closure  of  the  septa,  and 
that  the  stenosis  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  closure  of 
the  foramen  ovale  after  birth.  Moreover,  the  volume  of  blood 
driven  into  the  pulmonary  artery  could  not  have  been  very  small, 
and  must  have  been  divided  into  fluid  veins,  which  threw  the 
stream  against  the  arterial  coats  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  ade- 
quate blood-pressure  within  the  vessel.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect 
that,  although  the  lesion,  according  to  the  patient's  history,  gave 
rise  to  no  subjective  symptoms,  it  should  yet  ultimately  have  led 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  usual  sequence  in  such  cases. 

Regarding  physical  signs  in  this  case,  it  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  the  wide  propagation  of  the  murmur.  This  was  more  marked 
in  the  left  lung,  and  as  tlie  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  found  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  right,  there  was  probably 
direct  connection  between  the  size  of  the  artery  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  murmur ;  for  had  the  vessel  been  narrowed,  the  audi- 
ble vibrations  could  not  have  been  transmitted  to  any  great  dis- 
tance. 

If  a  conclusion  from  a  single  case  is  justifiable,  it  is  likely  that 
the  symptoms  directly  referable  to  pulmonary  stenosis  depend 
upon  its  degree  and  upon  the  association  of  other  developmental 
defects  even  more  than  upon  the  obstruction  itself. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Cyanosis  is  not  always  pres- 
ent in  congenital  cases,  and  when  present  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  body.  It  is  this  bluish  tint  which  led  old  writers  to  des- 
ignate the  underlying  abnormality  by  the  generic  term  of  Morbus 
Ceruleus.  Cyanosis  is  most  apparent  on  the  cheeks,  ears,  fingers, 
elbows,  and  knees,  and  is  intensified  by  coughing  or  physical  exer- 
tion. As  shown  by  my  case,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  present  when 
the  stenosis  has  not  led  to  or  is  not  associated  with  defects,  as,  e.  g., 
patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  of  the  interventricular  sirptum. 

In  the  acquired  form  patients  are  more  apt  to  show  pallor  of 
the  countenance,  and  there  may  be  turgescence  of  the  superficial 
veins  as  a  direct  result  of  interference  wnth  the  outflow  of  blood 
from  the  right  heart.  Inspection  of  the  prfccordium  detects  bulg- 
ing over  the  situation  of  the  right  ventricle — i.  e.,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  and  the  parts  immediately  adjacent.     Such  a  bulg- 
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ing  is  nio?t  iiiarkod  in  cases  in  which  the  valvular  lesion  is  either 
congenital  or  has  existed  from  verv  tender  vears.  It  is  due  to 
hvjH'rtrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  hence  there  is  associated 
pulsation  in  the  epigastrium  and  over  the  prominent  area. 

Pdlpafioii. — This  corroborates  some  of  the  information  de- 
rived by  inspection,  and  enables  one  still  better  to  appreciate  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse  imparted  by  the  hyper- 
trophied  right  ventricle.  In  addition,  there  is  usually  felt  a  sys- 
tolic ]>urring  vibration  or  thrill  in  the  pulmonic  area — i.  e.,  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  sternum.  This  fremisse- 
ment  may  be  exceedingly  delicate,  as  in  the  case  observed  by  me, 
or  it  nuiy  be  distinct  and  harsh. 

The  pulse  presents  no  distinctive  characters  aside  from  small- 
ness,  feebleness,  and  increased  frequency. 

Percussion. — By  this  means  is  revealed  marked  increase  of 
both  absolute  and  relative  cardiac  dulness,  the  increase  being 
downward  and  to  the  right,  over  the  situation  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  corresponding  auricle  (Fig.  79).  In  my  case  this  alteration 
of  cardiac  dulness  was  very  pronounced,  and  aided  materially  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  lesion  by  assuring  me  of  the  existence  of  right 
ventricle  hypertrophy. 

Auscultation. — The  conditions  here  are  favourable  to  the  gen- 
eration of  a  bruit,  and  as  it  is  produced  during  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  mur- 
mur is  systolic  (Fig.  83).  Its  seat  of  maximum  intensity  is  over 
the  base  of  the  heart,  at  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  the  second  and 
third  intercostal  spaces  (Fig.  80).  At  first  this  bruit  may  be 
thought  to  be  aortic  in  origin,  but  if  its  direction  of  propagation  is 
studied  this  will  be  found  to  be  upward  and  to  the  left  towards  the 
left  clavicle  rather  than  to  the  right  and  upward,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis.  Another  point  of  difference 
is  that  the  pulmonic  systolic  murmur  is  not  heard  in  the  cervical 
arteries,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  cardiac  tones  are  usually 
distinct.  If  intense,  the  murmur  may  be  heard  throughout  the 
pracordium,  though  in  all  instances  its  area  of  maximum  intensity 
corresponds  with  the  location  of  the  systolic  thrill.  In  my  case  the 
murmur  was  transmitted  widely,  but  was  more  distinct  in  the  left 
than  in  the  right  half  of  the  thorax.  In  auscultating  towards  the 
apex  and  over  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle  the  murmur  grows 
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less  intense,  while  the  two  cardiac  sounds  become  more  distinct. 
The  murmnr  mav  be  rough  and  loud,  or  soft  and  faint.  The  pul- 
monic second  sound  is  diminished  in  intensity,  or  may  be  absent 
altogether,  while  the  two  aortic  sounds  are  distinct. 


Fig.  83. — Khtthm  of  Typical  Pulmonary  Stenotic  Murmur. 


Diagnosis. — The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  this  affection  lies 
in  its  differentiation  from  aortic  stenosis  or  possibly  in  deciding 
whether  the  bruit  may  not  be  accidental,  since  it  is  situated  w^here 
such  an  accidental  murmur  is  so  often  heard.  If,  however,  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  secondary  physical  signs  as  described 
above,  in  particular  to  the  evidence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right, 
not  of  the  left  ventricle,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  interpret  the  mur- 
mur correctly.  If  after  such  careful  study  of  all  the  physical 
signs  doubt  is  still  entertained,  the  sphygmograph  will  be  found  of 
service  in  enabling  one  to  differentiate  between  this  lesion  and 
aortic  stenosis,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion can  in  nowise  modify  the  characters  of  the  radial  pulse. 
Finally,  the  discovery  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  cyanosis 
in  cases  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  communicate,  fur- 
nishes a  certain  degree  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
pulmonary  obstruction. 

Prognosis. — Patients  with  pulmonary  stenosis  rarely  live  be- 
yond the  third  decade.  Even  when  the  disease  does  not  directly 
destroy  life,  it  does  so  indirectly  by  predisposing  to  pulmonary 
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tuboniiloi^is.  This  has  been  so  frequently  observed  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  eoncerniuir  tlie  intimate  connection  existing  be- 
tween these  two  diseases.  When  phtliisis  has  once  supervened  the 
prognosis  becomes  that  of  flie  secondnry  affection,  and  since  thi- 
stenosis  is  irremovable  there  can  be  no  Intpe  of  the  arrest  of  the 
tuberculosis.  The  influence  of  this  cardiac  defect  u]i(>n  the  pro- 
duction of  consinnptiou  is  througli  the  anaemia  of  the  lungs  which 
the  narrowing  of  the  ostiiuu  oi'casions. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — In  Ilustedt's  G  cases  of  pul- 
monarv  -tenosis  death  was  caused  in  1  case  bv  heart  weakness,  in 
another  bv  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  4  others  by  phthisis. 
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(  llArTKK     XIV 
COMBINED    VALVULAR     LESIONS 

Chronic  valvular  defects  have  boon  dealt  with  sini;l_v,  since 
bv  so  doing  their  distinctive  individual  features  coidd  be  brouiiht 
out  more  clearly  and  without  danger  of  confusion.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  consider  these  forms  of  heart-disease  as 
always,  or  indeed  as  generally,  occurring  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  certain  of  them  are  usually  condiined,  while  it  is  possible  for 
any  two  or  three,  or  even  for  all  of  them  to  be  united.  The  most 
common  association  is  that  of  both  stenosis  and  regurgitation  at 
the  same  orifice.  Thus  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  aortic 
obstruction  without  also  some  insufficiency,  or  the  reverse,  while 
in  the  same  manner  the  two  mitral  lesions  are  usually  combined  in 
varying  proportions.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
one  that  the  structural  alterations  set  up  by  endocar<litis  are  very 
prone  to  result  in  both  incompetence  of  the  valves  and  narrowing 
of  the  ostium,  the  clinical  features  of  each  ease  being  determined 
by  the  predominant  lesion. 

This  is  not  all ;  lesions  at  one  orifice  may  be  complicated  by  a 
defect  situated  at  another.  To  be  explicit,  mitral  stenosis  may  be 
combined  with  either  aortic  stenosis  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  and 
the  same  way  with  mitral  insufficiency,  or  a  double  mitral  disease 
may  be  associated  with  either  or  both  of  the  aortic  defects.  Let  us 
now  consider  these  various  combinations  in  detail. 

COMBINED    MITRAL   STENOSIS   AND    REGURGITATION 

As  already  stated,  the  endocarditic  changes  that  lead  to  mitral 
disease  are  very  apt  to  cause  both  constriction  and  insufficiency. 
Extreme  narrowing  is  more  likely  to  exist  alone  than  is  free  re- 
gurgitation, and  yet  even  when  there  is  a  buttonhole  mitral,  it  is 
possible  for  an  insignificant  leak  to  also  occur,  although  the  insuffi- 
ciency may  not  be  declared  by  a  systolic  apex-murmur.  On  the 
390 
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other  hand,  mitral  segments  that  are  too  stiff  to  close  are  quite 
likely  to  depend  in  front  of  the  opening  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to 
oppose  some  barrier  to  the  free  ingress  of  the  blood  from  the  auri- 
cle. In  children  the  mitral  curtains  are  not  infrequently  so  shriv- 
elled as  to  form  a  mere  fringe  about  the  ring,  and  when  such  is  the 
case  stenosis  is  absent.  In  adults,  particularly  when  the  incom- 
petence is  the  result  of  atheroma,  pure  and  unmixed  regurgitation 
is  the  exception. 

The  effects  on  the  heart  are  essentially  those  of  either  form  of 
mitral  disease  when  existing  alone,  and  yet  the  left  ventricle  and 
left  auricle  manifest  certain  modifications  depending  upon  the  as- 
sociation of  stenosis  with  incompetence.  The  ventricle  is  neither 
so  dilated  as  in  unmixed  regurgitation,  nor  so  atrophic  as  when 
there  is  extreme  obstruction.  Similarly,  the  left  auricle  is  neither 
so  hypertrophied  as  in  predominating  stenosis,  nor  so  dilated  as  in 
free  regurgitation.  When  conjoined,  the  two  lesions,  therefore, 
exert  a  somewhat  restraining  influence  upon  each  other  as  regards 
the  secondary  effects  on  the  cardiac  cavities  directly  affected.  The 
changes  in  the  right  heart  are  those  incident  to  retarded  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  and  their  extent  depends  upon  which  of  the  two 
lesions  predominates. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  degree  of  com- 
pensation, and  this  on  whether  the  stenosis  or  the  regurgitation 
is  the  greater.  They  have  been  described  in  considering  the  re- 
spective mitral  defects,  and  do  not  need  to  be  recapitulated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  not  difficult,  for 
the  reason  that  the  signs  of  the  two  diseases  are  combined  vrith 
varying  distinctness  in  different  cases.  The  apex-beat  is  not  so 
displaced  nor  so  forcible  as  in  uncomplicated  regurgitation,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  so  distinctly  thumping  as  in  pure  stenosis, 
but  presents  the  characters  of  both  affections.  There  is  usually  a 
presystolic  thrill  at  the  apex,  but  it  is  less  long  and  less  intense 
than  in  stenosis  alone,  being  commonly  only  a  short  vibration, 
w^hich  seems  to  be  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  apex-shock.  Car- 
diac dulness  is  increased  transversely,  but  chiefly  to  the  right,  and 
the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  accentuated. 

Auscultation  detects  a  combination  of  both  a  presystolic  and  a 
systolic  murmur,  the  latter  being  well  marked  as  a  rule,  and  the 
former  long  and  relatively  pronounced,  or  short  and  diflBcult  of 
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recojriiition,  according-  to  the  degree  of  narrowing.  I  have  some- 
times found  in  these  eases  that  the  systolic  hrnit  is  tlie  predomi- 
nant one  in  the  (Mvct  ])osiiion.  whiU-  in  \\\v  (U>rsal  deenbitns  the 
}>resystolie  mnrmnr  comes  out  more  distinctly.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  what  has  been  stated  as  the  rule  regarding  the  inliuence  of 
position  upon  the  two  mitral  niui'murs  when  uncombined.  I  have 
also  observed  that  oftim,  when  only  the  presystolic  bruit  is  audible 
directly  at  the  apex,  the  systolic  murmur  can  be  detected  further 
to  the  left  and  on  the  back. 

Prognosis. — The  in-ognosis  is,  other  things  being  e(iual, 
rather  more  favourable  when  these  two  conditions  are  united  than 
when  either  exists  alone,  and  I  believe  for  the  reason  that  they 
tend  to  check  each  other. 

MITRAL    STENOSIS    AND    AORTIC    STENOSIS 

This  is  an  exceedingly  serious  combination,  since  at  both  of  the 
left  ostia  there  is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  into  the  aortic  system.  The  left  ventricle  re- 
ceives and  discharges  an  abnornuilly  small  volume  of  blood,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  constriction,  and  hence  is  a  thick-walled 
chamber  of  limited  capacity,  while  in  marked  contrast  are  the 
greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle. 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  appear  early,  and  are  pronounced  in 
conse(pience  of  the  great  stasis  within  the  lungs  and  body  gener- 
ally. Cyanosis  and  dyspnoea  are  present,  often  in  an  extreme 
degree,  while  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  is 
shown  by  all  of  its  attendant  phenomena,  both  subjective  and 
objective. 

Diagnosis. — The  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  slow  or  acceler- 
ated, according  to  the  state  of  compensation.  The  apex-beat  is 
weak  and  preceded  by  a  presystolic  thrill,  unless  indeed  it  be  pro- 
duced by  the  impulse  of  tlie  hypertrophied  right  ventricle,  when 
it  may  be  diffused  and  quite  strong  between  the  sternum  and  left 
nipple. 

Epigastric  pulsation  and  a  marked  increase  of  absolute  and 
relative  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  evince  the  secondary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  heart.  There  are  heard  a  rough,  low-pitched 
presystolic  murmur  at  or  within  the  apex  and  an  accentuated  pul- 
monic second  sound  indicative  of  the  mitral  lesion,  and  in  addi- 
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tion,  a  liarsli  systolic  bruit  in  the  aortic  area  with  a  feeble  second 
tone,  sliowini>'  obstruction  at  this  orifice. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  of  necessity  very  unfavourable, 
since  compensation  cannot  long  be  preserved,  and  when  broken 
can  be  restored,  if  at  all,  only  with  great  difficulty. 

MITRAL    STENOSIS    AND    AORTIC    REGURGITATION 

This  is  also  a  serious  combination,  yet  the  degree  of  its  gravity 
is  determined  by  the  extent  and  predominance  of  the  lesions. 

The  secondary  effects  on  the  heart  are  those  produced  by  ob- 
structed outflow  froin  the  lungs  and  left  auricle,  together  with 
such  as  are  usually  caused  by  reflux  into  the  left  ventricle — 
namely,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and  right 
ventricle,  and  in  the  case  of  the  left  ventricle,  such  a  degree  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  as  w^ould  follow  regurgitation  of  a 
diminished  volume  of  blood  from  the  aorta,  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stenosed  mitral  opening.  In  one  case  the  mitral 
lesion  predominates,  and  the  effects  on  the  heart  and  circulation 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  uncomplicated  mitral  narrowing. 
In  another  this  defect  is  subordinate  to  the  aortic  lesion,  and  the 
secondary  changes  in  the  heart  are  chiefly  such  as  are  found  in 
aortic  insufficiency. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  consequently  determined  by 
the  predominating  lesion.  In  all  examples  of  this  combination 
there  is  more  or  less  dyspnoea  of  effort,  but  when  the  mitral  sur- 
passes the  aortic  defect  in  gravity  this  symptom  is  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Thus  I  have  observed  two  female  patients  with  this  combina- 
tion. In  one  the  aortic  regurgitation  was  plainly  the  greater,  and 
she  was  able  to  take  a  fair  amount  of  exercise,  even  slow  bicycle- 
riding,  without  special  discomfort.  If  the  effort  became  too  severe 
it  produced  palpitation  and  breathlessness.  The  other  wonmn  in 
whom  the  mitral  defect  predominated,  and  was  still  further  com- 
plicated by  pericardial  adhesions,  showed  great  hepatic  and  con- 
siderable general  venous  engorgement  and  complained  of  weakness 
and  decided  shortness  of  breath  upon  even  slight  exertion.  Both 
these  patients  broke  dow^n  their  compensation  while  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  in  both  this  rupture  proved  irretrievable.  The  lat- 
ter was  given  a  course  of  baths,  after  having  been  confined  to  bed 
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ft»r  n  number  of  wpoks.  'V\\v\  liiilcd  utUilv  lo  rtMushito  the  heart, 
niiritalis  also  provcil  po\vi>rloss.  l)r('i>>v  did  iioi  :i|i|)(ar,  but  the 
circulation  bi'cainc  cxt  i-cinciv  tccblf,  tcniix'rahirr  rcmaiiifd  jtcr- 
sistcntlv  subnormal,  lailinii;  on  several  occasions  to  UG"^  F.,  ami 
once  to  iTt'^  F.,  (hs|tnu;i  iirew  greater,  and  death  took  place  one 
week  alter  she  rciunied  i«>  her  Hakota  Ikuiic,  under  what  tinal 
appearances  1  liavi'  iu»I  been  able  to  leaiai. 

The  other  i)atient  considered  herself  in  usual  health  until  mid- 
summer of  IIMH.  'riien.  aitjtarently  as  a  result  of  the  intense  heat, 
the  fatigue  of  a  shoU  jnni-nev,  anil  an  attack  n(  indii^cst  ion,  follow- 
ing a  too  heartv  sui)per  that  same  dav,  she  began  to  suffer  from 
nuxst  annoviug  palpitation  whenever  she  walked  about,  no  matti'r 
how  slowly.  Weakness  also  set  in,  and  with  the  ]>alpitation  in- 
creased in  spite  of  digitalis  and  otliei'  therapeutic  measures. 
These  symi)toms  at  length  obliged  her  to  keep  her  bed,  and  even 
then  her  condition  grew  so  much  worse  that  she  was  brought  back 
to  Chicago. 

I  found  her  in  a  deplorable  plight.  The  pulse  was  extremely 
suKill  and  weak,  about  100,  and  the  right  a])preciably  smaller  than 
the  left.  The  right  arm  and  a  portion  of  the  right  thoracic  wall 
were  a-denuitous,  in  consequence  of  tiii'oinbosis  of  the  external 
jugular,  subclavian,  and  axillary  veins.  The  liver  was  palpable 
and  hard,  but  there  was  no  dropsy  of  the  ankles.  The  bases  of 
the  lungs  were  dull  with  fine  crackling  rales,  and  she  coughed  up 
bloody  sputmn.  The  i-ii:ht  heart  was  niucli  dilated,  and  the  sounds 
and  murmurs  were  feeble.  She  complained  much  of  exhaustion, 
slept  poorly,  and  passed  a  scanty  amount  of  urine  containing  a 
trace  of  albumin. 

After  a  time  dropsy  of  the  legs  set  in,  and  towards  the  close  of 
her  illness  thrombosis  took  place  in  the  veins  of  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  with  resulting  a-dcma  of  the  corresponding  arm.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  acute  endocarditis,  and  hence  the  thrombosis 
was  probably  due  to  coagulation  of  the  bh^od  from  pressure  and 
stasis.  This  very  interesting  phenomenon — i.  e.,  venous  throm- 
bosis in  cases  of  heart-disease — has  been  considered  more  fully 
under  Symptoms  of  Chronic  Endocai'dit is  (p.  iOT)). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cond)ined  mitral  stenosis  and 
aortie  leniiin-itation  is  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  physical  signs 
of  both  lesions  modified  and  more  or  less  obscured  by  each  other. 
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Inspection  shows  the  apex-beat  displaced  to  the  left  and  down- 
ward, as  in  aortic  incompetence,  but  to  a  less  extent.  If  the  steno- 
sis is  considerable,  and  has  led  to  right-ventricle  hypertrophy, 
there  is  epigastric  pulsation,  and  there  may  also  be  visible  engorge- 
ment of  the  superficial  veins. 

On  palpation  the  displaced  apex-beat  is  found  to  be  less  forci- 
ble and  heaving  than  in  pure  aortic  regurgitation,  and  there  is  a 
more  or  less  distinct  and  prolonged  presystolic  thrill,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  mitral  constriction.  The  characters  of  the  pulse 
are  also  found  modified.  By  reason  of  the  stenosis  it  is  small  and 
weak,  w^hile  the  aortic  lesion  gives  it  a  collapsing  character.  In  one 
of  my  patients  mentioned  above  this  was  fairly  well  marked,  while 
in  the  other  it  w'as  not  appreciable  by  the  finger,  the  pulse  being 
distinguished  by  smallness  and  lowness  of  tension.  In  cases  in 
which  the  mitral  obstruction  is  the  dominant  lesion  palpation  is 
also  likely  to  detect  more  or  less  hepatic  enlargement. 

Percussion  discovers  increased  cardiac  dulness  in  all  diame- 
ters, and  is  of  great  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  coexistence 
of  these  tw^o  lesions.  Mitral  stenosis  does  not  cause  increase 
of  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  nipple ;  and,  conversely,  aortic 
regurgitation  does  not  occasion  increase  of  dulness  to  the  right. 
Yet  in  this  combined  lesion  dulness  is  increased  in  both  these 
directions.  Consequently,  the  results  of  percussion  taken  in 
connection  wath  those  of  auscultation  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance. 

Auscultation. — This  also  furnishes  valuable  information,  al- 
though it  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sec- 
ondary physical  signs  perceived  by  the  other  means  of  investiga- 
tion. The  mitral  disease  is  shown  by  a  characteristic  presystolic 
murmur  at  the  apex  and  by  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound,  the  aortic  insufficiency  by  a  diastolic  bruit  in  the  aortic 
area  or  upon  the  sternum,  and  transmitted  downward  and  to  the 
left,  while  the  second  tone  in  the  second  right  interspace  is  enfee- 
bled or  absent.  If  in  doubt  concerning  the  significance  of  this 
murmur,  one  should  auscultate  the  femoral  artery,  since  when 
aortic  regurgitation  is  also  present  there  is  a  sharp  systolic  snap, 
and  it  may  be  also  a  double  murmur  in  this  vessel.  Extreme 
mitral  stenosis  in  its  late  stages  nuiy  occasion  pulmonary  incom- 
petence with  a  diastolic  bruit,  and  therefore  auscultation  of  the 
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feinorals  is  of  ixroati^st   iniportniirc   in   ilir  (litTci'cnt  Iiitioii   of  tliis 
insul!i«'i(Mi(v  from  aortic  roiiui'iiitatioii. 

PrOgllOSiS.—  The  |U-oi:il(tsis  dopcnds  \i|i<iii  llic  dciiivc  of  the 
two  lesicms  ;m(l  iipun  wliicli  iwidoiuinalcs ;  vot,  on  tlic  whole,  the 
course  is  likely  to  he  tluit  of  miii-al  stenosis. 

MITRAL    REGURGITATION    AND    AORTIC    STENOSIS 

A  nioiuent's  relleetii>n  will  conxincc  one  of  the  exceedinsi; 
serittusness  of  this  eoiiibination.  llie  ohst  rnd  ion  to  the  onttlow 
into  the  aorta  serves  to  intensity  the  i'eiiiiri:it;it  ion  into  the  auri- 
cle, hecause  the  hhx.d  (lows  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
which  in  this  case  is  backward  rather  than  forward.  If  the  steno- 
sis is  extreme,  it  leads  to  ureat  stasis  and  exerts  all  the  local  and 
constitutional  effects  of  a  most  ])ronouneed  i-emiriiitation.  The 
heart  becomes  enlarged  in  its  entirety,  bnt  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  instead  of  overcoming'  the  obstruction,  serves  but  to 
intensify  the  force  of  reanruitation.  The  work  of  maintaining 
the  circulation  falls  chiefly  on  the  riaht  ventri(de,  and  as  this  is  a 
thin-walled  chamber,  capable  of  but  limited  compensatory  liyj)er- 
trophy.  it  will  not  long  be  able  to  kee])  up  the  unequal  struggle. 

Symptoms  are  those  of  mitral  disease  of  an  extreme  degree, 
and  do  not  need  to  be  recapitulated. 

Diagnosis. — The  ])ulse  is  small  and  feeble,  while  its  rate  and 
rhythm  aic  determined  by  the  state  of  comjiensation.  The  apex- 
beat  is  displaced  downwai'd  and  outward,  and  relative  cardiac 
dulness  is  increased  in  all  directions.  Two  systolic  murmurs  are 
audible,  one  in  the  mitral  area,  and  one  in  the  aortic,  which  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  Ity  their  diiferent  points  of 
maximum  intensity,  by  tlieir  j)ropagation,  and  by  their  different 
quality.  The  former,  blowing  and  softer,  is  transmitted  to  the 
left,  while  the  aortic,  lower  pitched  and  rougher,  is  propagated 
upward  into  the  arteries  of  the  neck.  There  is  intensification  of 
the  pulmonic  second  and  diminution  of  the  aortic  second  sound. 
The  chief  difficulty  of  diagnosis  does  not  lie  in  recognising  the 
presence  of  the  mitral  insufficiency,  but  in  determining  whether 
or  not  this  is  relative,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
trifde  secondary  to  the  long  existing  aortic  stenosis. 

Prognosis. — Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
prognosis  is  grave,  since  the  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  right 
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ventricle  is  likely  to  be  short  lived,  and  when  once  rnptnrcd  can- 
not possibly  be  restored.  Moreover,  both  pulmonary  and  tricuspid 
insufficiency  are  likely  to  result  when  compensation  fails,  and  then 
render  the  prognosis  hopeless. 

AORTIC    REGURGITATION    AND    MITRAL 
REGURGITATION 

This  combination  is  not  infrequently  encountered  in  the  late 
stages  of  aortic  insufficiency  when  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  has 
led  to  relative  incompetence  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve.  It 
may,  however,  be  seen  as  a  combined  lesion  when  both  defects  are 
the  result  of  structural  alteration.  The  combination  is  a  grave  one, 
and  yet,  as  stated  by  Bacelli,  a  double  regurgitation  of  the  kind 
under  discussion  does  not  begin  to  be  so  serious  as  obstruction  at 
the  aortic  and  leakage  at  the  mitral  ostium. 

Symptoms. — The  influence  of  the  mitral  lesion  is  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  the  aortic  regurgitation  on  the  general  system,  since 
a  part  of  the  blood  intended  for  the  aorta  is  diverted  into  the  auri- 
cle, and  the  arterial  system  is  not  so  violently  distended  by  each 
blood-wave.  Arterial  tension  does  not  present  such  a  striking  con- 
trast during  systole  and  diastole  as  in  uncomplicated  insufficiency 
of  the  semilunar  valve.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  the  arte- 
rial blood-supply  to  the  various  organs  and  tissues  is  diminished, 
and  there  is  marked  arterial  ana?mia. 

In  addition  there  are  the  symptoms  of  venous  congestion,  only 
limited  by  such  capacity  for  compensatory  hypertroiDhy  as  resides 
in  the  right  ventricle.  The  heart  is  likely  to  attain  enormous  size, 
as  shown  by  the  position  of  the  apex-beat  far  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple  and  downward,  and  by  great  increase  of  both  relative  and 
absolute  cardiac  dulness. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  usually  a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 
The  ])ulse  is  small  yet  collapsing,  and  there  is  increased  dulness 
both  to  left  and  right.  Auscultation  reveals  both  a  basic  diastolic 
and  apex  systolic  bruit,  with  feebleness  of  the  aortic  second  ac- 
centuation of  the  pulmonic  second,  and  often  absence  of  the  sys- 
tolic sound  at  the  apex.  Inspection  and  palpation  disclose  passive 
congestion  of  the  venous  svstem  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  case 
the  diastolic  bruit  is  likely  to  be  thought  a  mitral  diastolic  one, 
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its  n'ul  n;ituiH>  iii;i_v  be  :i^('crt;iiiic<l   l>v  auscultnl  imi  o['  llic  fcinoval 
nrfcrirs. 

Prognosis.  When  tlic  coniliiiicd  dct'ccts  ni'c  Ixttli  ]>riiiiar_v,  a 
fair  iK'gix'o  of  (.'uiiipriisation  may  he  niiniiictl  and  preserved  for  a 
time.  Wlien,  liowcvcr,  cardiac  adc(|uacy  is  once  seriously  im- 
]>aired,  tliere  is  Imi  small  pi-ospect  ot"  its  restoration.  If  ihe  mitral 
leak  is  secondary,  it  indicates  sneli  a  i^rave  loss  of  venlricnlar  tone 
as  to  maki'  jiracticaily  hoi)eless  the  ])ossibility  of  aii,ain  elosino; 
\\\)  the  mitral  oritic(^  by  treatnuMit,  no  matter  how  skilfnl  and  ener- 
getic it  may  he.  This  was  shown  l>y  the  history  of  the  cases  nar- 
raletl  in  the  chapter  on  .Vort  ic  Keii,nri2,itation. 

AORTIC    STENOSIS    AND    AORTIC    REGURGITATION 

This  eoiid>ination  is  not  very  infiHMpient,  hut  does  not  e.xist  so 
often  as  the  diagnosis  is  made.  This  holds  true  ])articularly  with 
regard  to  cases  of  aortic  incompetence.  The  rough  systolic  mur- 
mur so  commonly  heard  in  persons  who  present  unequivocal  signs 
of  free  regurgitation  through  th(^  aortic  ostium  leads  most  inex- 
perienced auscultators  to  conclude  that  there  must  also  be  stenosis. 
This  inference  is  erroneous,  however,  as  shown  by  necropsies. 
Vegetations  about  the  oriiice,  the  ragged  and  stiff  leaflets,  athero- 
matous patches  on  the  surface  of  the  aortic  intima,  are  all  capable 
of  throwing  tlie  blood-stream  into  audible  vibrations  as  it  passes 
through  the  ring  without  in  the  least  acting  as  an  obstruction,  an 
important  fact  in  its  hearing  on  the  cdinical  featui'os  of  the  case. 

In  predominating  aortic  stenosis,  on  the  other  hand,  some  de- 
gree of  regurgitation  is  very  likely  to  occur,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  obstruction  at  this  orifice.  The  thicken- 
ing and  rigidity  of  the  valve  flaps,  which  pre\-ent  tlieii-  being 
thrf»wn  widely  open  by  the  emerging  stream,  also  intei-fere  with 
their  com])lete  closure  as  ventricular  contraction  ends.  TTence  a 
portion  of  the  hhtoil-wave  finds  its  way  hack  into  the  ventri(de.  Tn 
other  cases  one  of  the  cusps  may  be  fenestrated,  or  for  .some  other 
rea.son  incompetent,  whereas  its  fellows  are  not,  being  only  incapa- 
ble of  opening  in  a  normal  manner. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  prodnced  by  combined  aortic 
steno.-:is  and  regurgitation  partake  in  character  and  gravity  of  the 
features  which  are  special  to  the  predominating  lesion.  If  incom- 
petence is  the  greater,  compensation  is  possible  for  years  without 
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the  individual  being  made  aware  of  its  presence.  If  stenosis  pre- 
dominates and  is  pronounced,  the  left  ventricle  is  not  likely  to 
establish  such  a  degree  of  hypertrophy  as  will  maintain  complete 
adequacy  for  very  long.  The  reflux,  even  if  slight,  as  measured 
by  actual  quantity^  is  yet  sufficient  to  cause  more  or  less  dilatation 
of  the  chamber,  and  hence  the  driving  force  of  its  wall  is  impaired. 
Consequently,  the  patient  is  more  apt  to  notice  some  breathlessness 
and  perhaps  palpitation  under  conditions  that  ought  not  to  affect 
him  were  either  stenosis  alone  or  regurgitation  alone  the  lesion. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are  modified  also  by  this 
combination,  and  display  in  varying  proportion  the  characters  of 
each  defect.  Thus  the  pulse  is  neither  so  large  and  collapsing  as 
in  pure  aortic  regurgitation,  nor  so  small  and  slow  as  in  uncompli- 
cated stenosis,  but  is  collapsing  and  also  small.  Capillary  pulsa- 
tion and  IXiroziez's  double  femoral  bruit  are  either  absent  or  very 
imperfectly  obtained. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest-wall  is  not  so  forci- 
ble and  extensive  as  in  free  regurgitation,  and  the  apex-beat  in  size 
and  displacement  partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  stenosis. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  more  apparent  than  is  its  dila- 
tation with  thickening. 

The  hand  is  very  apt  to  perceive  a  systolic  thrill  in  the  aortic 
area,  and  percussion  demonstrates  that  the  heart  is  not  so  large  as 
in  uncombined  aortic  insufficiency. 

There  are  tw^o  murmurs,  of  which  the  systolic  is  likely  to  be 
intense  and  rasping,  while  the  diastolic  is  of  inferior  prominence 
in  all  respects.  The  sounds  normally  heard  in  the  second  right 
interspace  and  in  the  cervical  arteries  are  likely  to  be  absent  and 
replaced  by  murmurs. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  combination  is  as  a  matter 
of  fact  very  difficult,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  defi- 
nitely whether  both  conditions  are  united  or  not.  This  is  emphat- 
ically true  if  the  case  is  seen  for  the  first  time  after  compensation 
has  failed.  Relative  mitral  insufficiency  or  pronounced  feeble- 
ness of  the  left  ventricle  may  then  modify  the  pulse,  sounds,  and 
murmurs  in  the  manner  just  described.  However,  if  the  fem- 
oral artery  is  auscultated,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  accu- 
rately outlined  by  percussion,  Duroziez's  sign  will  declare  the 
freedom  of  the  reflux,  and  percussion  will  demonstrate  the  enor- 
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nious  onlnvgeiiUMii  df  ilic  left  xi'iilrii'lc  sccoiulnrv  in  free  r(\<;urgita- 
tion  witliout  obslnu'tioii. 

A  iiKxlorntclv  slow,  smnll,  ycf  collaiisiiii:  pulse,  a  vigorous, 
railu'iM'irriiiiiscrihi'tl.  not  i:rt';iilv  (lis]ilac-(Ml  ajtcx  iiii|tulse,  a  systolic 
jiortif  tlirill  and  hniil  williout  powci't  iillv  iliroliliiim  and  thrilling 
crrvical  arteries,  alisenei'  of  double  femoral  soutlle,  and  no  d(>- 
nionstraldo  ea])illary  pnlso — these  signs,  togetliei-  with  a  regurgi- 
tant niurninr.  would  jusiifv  the  conclusion  that  stenosis  and  insutfi- 
eiiMU'v  coi'xist,  hut  that  tlie  former  j)rohahly  ])r(>dominates.  The 
si»h_vgmogra]»h  ought  to  show  the  rounded  summit  and  anacrotic 
notch  of  obstruction  and  the  ill-sustained  down  stroke  of  regurgi- 
tation (see  Figs.  54  and  00). 

Prognosis. — The  jn-ognosis  of  this  double  defect  is  certainly 
far  from  favourable,  either  as  to  length  of  life  or  as  to  restora- 
tion of  heart-jiower,  when  this  has  once  given  way.  This  certainly 
applies  to  jn-ononneed  stenosis  with  regurgitation,  whereas  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  minor  degree  of  narrowing  might,  by  rendering 
regurgitation  less  free,  serve  to  protect  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
against  the  speedily  damaging  effects  of  free  reflux  through  a 
widely  patent  orifice. 


CHAPTEE    XV 

THE    PROGNOSIS    OF    VALVULAR    HEART-DISEASE 
IN    GENERAL 

Something  has  been  said  already  on  the  subject  of  prognosis 
in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  individnal  valve-lesions,  and  there- 
fore some  repetition  will  be  unavoidable.  In  attempting  to  fore- 
cast the  course  and  termination  of  a  given  case  one  should  con- 
sider (1)  the  special  characters  of  the  lesion,  (2)  the  degree  of  the 
secondary  effects  in  the  heart  and  other  organs,  and  (3)  extraneous 
factors  of  age,  temperament,  environment,  etc. 

The  characters  of  valvular  disease  which  influence  prognosis 
are  its  nature,  Ideation,  and  degree,  and  these  cannot  always  be 
considered  separately.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated 
that  stenosis  is  a  more  serious  defect  than  is  regurgitation,  and  yet 
its  gravity  depends  largely  on  its  location.  Furthermore^  the 
amount  of  disturbance  to  the  circulation  is  determined  so  much 
by  the  degree  of  the  local  defect  that  this  latter  may  render  most 
serious  a  valvular  disease,  which  from  its  nature  and  situation 
alone  would  ordinarily  furnish  a  more  favourable  prognosis.  In 
fact  the  forecast  is  so  largely  based  on  the  conditions  of  each  case 
that  one  would  go  far  astray  if  he  were  to  be  guided  by  general 
principles  alone. 

Although  aortic  insufficiency  is  to  be  ranked  first  as  regards 
gravity,  still  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  cases  originat- 
ing in  the  young  in  endocarditis,  commonly  rheumatic,  and  those 
of  atheromatous  origin,  observed  at  or  beyond  middle  age.  In  the 
former  group  great  comjiensatory  hypertrophy  and  a  healthy 
heart-muscle  may  enable  the  organ  to  functionate  adequately  for 
many  years,  far  longer  indeed  than  do  many  cases  of  mitral  dis- 
ease, although  in  itself  this  latter  is  considered  a  less  serious 
lesion.  On  the  other  hand,  w^hen  aortic  incompetence  is  due  to  a 
sclerotic  process,  the  myocardium  is  rarely  healthy  and  compensa- 
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tiou  is  short  lived,  or  iii«U'i'd  is  uovor  ]iorfect.  In  such  a  case  proi;;- 
nosis  is  irravo  from  tho  start.  It  is  in  this  ]iarti('uhir  lesion  that 
su(hk'n  and  nnexjuH-tetl  death  is  likelv  to  take  i)h)ce.  liuU'ed,  it  is 
almost  the  onlv  valvnlar  disease  whieli  so  terminates,  since  when 
death  occurs  unexpectedly  in  other  defects  it  is  very  exceptionally 
instantaneous,  and  then  is  the  result  of  some  accident,  such  as  eni- 
Indisni,  or  it  terminates  wearv  weeks  or  months  of  failing  heart- 
power. 

In  aortic  reirnri;itati<>n  it  is  not  very  rare  for  i)ati(Mits  to  fall 
dead  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  licaltli.  When- 
ever compensation  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  failure,  sudden 
death  in  this  disease  is  not  a  very  remote  possibility.  Moreover, 
compensation  may  be  broken  at  any  time  by  a  rheumatic  attack, 
and  once  imj)aire(l  it  is  rarely  restored.  Absence  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  are  therefore 
prognostically  grave,  since  they  indicate  free  reflux  and  feeble 
ventricular  resistance. 

Stenosis  of  the  aortic  ring  presents  a  less  grave  prognosis  than 
does  regurgitation  at  this  orifice.  The  reason  ft)r  this  difference 
is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  of  the  two  lesions  on  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle.  A  narrowing  of  the  outlet  leads  to  hypertrophy  with 
relatively  little  dilatation,  unless  of  course  the  obstruction  be  so 
pronounced  that  the  chamber  is  unable  to  empty  itself  during  sys- 
tole, and  stasis  results  behind  the  point  of  constriction.  So  long 
as  the  hypertrophicd  ventricle  is  able  to  discharge  its  contents  with 
each  contraction,  and  the  effect  of  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  ven- 
tricular wall,  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  life  for  many  years 
without  distressing  symptoms,  and  even  of  death  at  the  end  through 
some  intercurrent  affection,  is  good.  Wlicn,  however,  conijx'usa- 
tion  in  this  disease  is  once  destroyed,  there  is  small  likelihood  of 
its  rej)air,  and  the  prognosis  l:)ecomcs  very  serious.  Yet  in  this,  as 
other  lesions,  it  is  its  severity,  even  more  than  its  nature  and  loca- 
tion, which  determines  the  degree  of  its  seriousness.  An  extreme 
stenosis  as  regards  length  of  life  is  even  -worse  than  free  regurgi- 
tation. When  the  two  lesions  are  combined  the  prognosis  is  as  a 
rule  more  unfjivourable. 

Of  the  two  mitral  defects,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  stenosis 
is  the  more  serious.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  disease  is  not 
stationary,  but  tends  to  grow  more  pronounced  in  consequence  of 
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contraction  of  the  newly  formed  fibrous  tissue  and  of  the  increase 
of  fibrine  deposited  upon  the  vegetations.  Another  reason,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the  secondary 
eifects  on  the  heart.  Mitral  regurgitation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  favourable  of  the  four 
lesions  situated  in  the  left  heart.  When  the  leak  is  not  too  free  and 
there  are  no  serious  complications,  such  as  aortic  stenosis  and  ad- 
herent pericardium,  the  defect  in  question  is  not  incompatible  with 
long  life  and  great  mental  and  bodily  vigour.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, for  the  regurgitation  to  be  so  free  that  this  relatively  benign 
disease  is  thereby  converted  into  a  very  serious  one.  Leyden  states 
that  sudden  death  occurs  in  only  2  per  cent  of  mitral  disease. 

With  the  exception  of  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency,  diseases 
of  valves  of  the  right  heart  are  so  infrequent  that  nothing  needs  to 
be  added  to  what  has  been  said  already  concerning  their  prognosis 
in  the  respective  chapters.  Incompetence  of  the  right  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valves  secondare'  to  other  diseases  is  generally  regarded  as 
of  serious  import,  not  because  it  threatens  life  directly,  having,  as 
it  is  said,  a  safety-valve  action,  but  because  it  indicates  serious  dis- 
proportion between  the  degree  of  the  primary  disease  and  the 
strength  of  the  right  ventricle.  If  it  occurs  with  anything  like  the 
frequency  claimed  for  it  by  Gibson,  then  one  should  not  attach 
to  it  a  very  unfavourable  prognosis.  jSTevertheless  the  degree  of 
importance  to  be  attributed  to  it  depends  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  primary  affection.  If  it  be  secondary  to  vesicular  emphysema 
or  to  valvular  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  as  pronounced 
mitral  stenosis,  the  development  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  impending  disaster.  This  form  of 
tricuspid  disease  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent affection,  and  therefore  should  be  classed  among  the  secondary 
effects  of  valvular  disease,  which  are  now  to  be  discussed  in  their 
bearing  on  prognosis. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  although  the  nature 
and  seat  of  valvular  defects  influence  their  prognosis,  yet  it  is 
their  intensity  to  which  we  must  chiefly  look  when  directing  our 
attention  to  the  heart.  It  has  been  distinctly  stated  in  previous 
chapters  that  in  estimating  the  extent  of  a  valvular  defect  one 
must  not  rely  upon  the  intensity  of  the  murmur,  but  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  disordered  circulation.     These  are  the  secondary  effects 
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or  signs  wliirli  arc  of  sui'li  value  of'hMitinu^s;  in  luakiiic;  n  dincnosis 
as  woll  as  in  stating;  tho  jtrttiiiiosis. 

One  n-asou  lor  the  i:ra\t'  uullook  in  casrs  ot  iiiili.il  stenosis 
is  the  faet  that  this  th'leet  oeeasions  widespread  stasis  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ptdnionary  and  venous  systems,  while  the  diminished 
supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle  leads  to  shrinkaijo  in  the  size 
of  this  cavity.  If  the  left  auiiculo-vciitricular  o|i('iiiiiii  has  become 
greatly  reduced  in  diameter,  no  amount  of  viiioui-  ol"  the  left  auri- 
cle and  right  ventricle  can  maintain  the  eqnililiriiim  of  the  blood- 
stream. It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  wlicn  the  puliiionary  system 
and  right  heart,  systemic  veins,  and  alxloiiiiiial  organs  are  hound 
to  become  engorged. 

In  mitral  incompetence,  (»n  the  other  liaiid.  the  left  aurich*  and 
pubnonary  veins  may  be  able  to  bear  the  brunt  <il"  the  regurgitat- 
ing stream  for  a  long  time.  ^loreover,  the  left  ventricle  undergoes 
hypertrophy,  and  forcibly  ejects  into  the  aorta  all  that  portion  of 
the  blood  that  does  not  escape  into  the  auricle.  There  is  not  so 
marked  a  tendency  to  disturbance  of  general  nutrition.  Yet,  of 
two  typical  cases  of  mitral  disease,  the  one  constrictive  and  the  other 
regurgitant,  if  the  former  with  its  natural  tendency  to  greater  stasis 
actually  displays  less  pronounced  secondary  effects,  it  offers  a 
better  rather  than  a  graver  jirognosis,  because  compensation  is 
complete.  The  general  venous  stasis  in  the  regurgitant  case 
evinces  either  such  a  freedom  of  reflux  that  the  parts  behind 
could  not  long  withstand  it,  and  compensation  was  necessarily 
lost,  or  that  compensation  was  not  able  to  take  place  at  all.  Even 
if  treatment  should  succeed  in  reinstating  the  circulation,  still  the 
fact  of  compensation  having  once  been  lost  would  render  the  prog- 
nosis worse  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  stenosis  in  which  com- 
pensation had  never  been  impaired. 

Again,  compare  a  case  of  jjerfectly  compensated  insufficiency 
of  the  aortic  valves  with  one  of  extreme  narrowing  of  that  orifice 
in  which  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  beginning  to  outbalance 
the  hypertrophy,  and  signs  of  stasis  are  appearing  in  the  pulmo- 
nary and  general  venous  systems.  In  one,  secondary  effects  are 
limited  to  the  heart  and  sIioanh  by  the  adjustment  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle to  the  altered  conditions.  In  the  other  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  heart  and  invaded  the  remainder  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus.     It  is  jAa'm  that  here  the  degree  of  the  lesion  has  re- 
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versed  the  usual  order  of  things  as  respects  the  prognosis  in  these 
two  valvular  defects. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  how  unreliable  would  be  a  prog- 
nosis in  valvular  heart-disease,  which  was  not  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  extent,  even  more  than  the  nature  and  location,  of  the 
particular  defect,  and  that  individual  cardiac  conditions  deter- 
mine the  relative  gravity  of  each  case.  Nevertlielcss,  I  must  re- 
peat that  my  experience  leads  me  to  agree  with  Broadbcnt  in  the 
opinion  that,  generally  sjjeaking,  aortic  regurgitation  is  the  most 
serious  and  mitral,  regurgitation  the  most  favourable  of  the  four 
valvular  diseases  of  the  left  heart.  The  two  stenoses  occupy  an 
intermediate  position,  and  of  these,  mitral  constriction  is  the 
graver.  This  subject  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  consid- 
eration that  there  are  still  other  factors  that  must  be  reckoned 
wath.  For  the  most  part  these  are  of  minor  importance,  and 
yet  some  of  them  make  strongly  for  or  against  an  encouraging- 
forecast. 

Complications. — The  gravity  of  any  valvular  defect  is  neces- 
sarily enhanced  by  the  existence  of  complications,  although  to 
what  extent  is  determined  in  great  measure  by  the  nature  of  the 
complication.  Intercurrent  acute  disorders,  which  act  as  compli- 
cations while  they  last,  are  considered  by  themselves.  Here  are 
discussed  only  such  chronic  local  alterations  and  diseases  of  other 
viscera  as  must  of  a  necessity  unfavourably  affect  the  course  of 
valvular  lesions.  Pericardial  adhesions,  whether  strictly  internal 
or  such  as  bind  the  heart  to  some  of  the  surrounding  parts,  cer- 
tainly exercise  a  malign  influence,  since  they  interfere  more  or  less 
seriously  either  with  the  establishment  or  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate compensation.  Their  effect  is  specially  detrimental  if  by 
fixation  of  a  chamber  in  the  state  of  dilatation  they  prevent  its 
reduction  and  efficient  hypertrophy.  I  have  seen  this  more  than 
once  exhibited  in  a  case  of  mitral  incompetence  in  which  fixation 
of  the  left  heart  threw  extra  strain  upon  the  right  ventricle,  as 
evinced  by  its  ready  dilataliility.  When  a  chronic  adhesive  medi- 
astinitis  holds  the  right  heart  adherent  back-pressure  on  the  two 
cavse  and  liver  is  increased.  The  pseudo-cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
leads  in  time  to  obstinate  ascites,  and  patients  succumb  to  the 
hepatic  complication  long  before  they  would  be  likely  to  die  from 
cardiac  inadequacy  alone.     Moreover,  an  adherent  pericardium 
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not    iiil  iTtiiU'iitlv    i-fiulcrs    tiitilc   tlu'iMitcul  ir   cihuMs   wliicli    jii-ovc 
liiillilv  ottit'JU'ious  in  casrs  without  .siu'h  coinplii'iition. 

riic  association  of  two  or  nioro  valvo-losions  affects  proi|;nosis, 
ni»t  by  shovtcninu:  lite  necessarily,  althonuh  sncli  is  likely  to  be  tlic 
etTect.  but  by  rrndrriuu'  ini|tossible  the  (le\-elo|Mii('nt  of  pi'rfect 
compensation  and  I'ltnipellinij  extraordinary  carefulness,  lest  what 
small  nu'asuri'  oi  compensation  already  exists  be  broken  down  alto- 
i;ether.  The  reader  will  tind  more  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
on  Combined  Valvular  Lesions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  chronic  nephritis  is  a  very  grave 
complication.  Xot  only  does  tlic  renal  act  badly  on  the  cai'diac 
alTection,  but  this  hitter,  by  lowering  blood-pressure  in  the  I'cnal 
arteries,  intensities  the  insuthciency  of  the  kidneys.  The  evils  of 
uricmia  are  then  likely  to  be  added  to  those  of  defective  circula- 
tion. The  chronic  nephritis  renders  it  unlikely  that  the  patient 
will  live  out  the  term  of  years  that  would  naturally  be  granted  him 
by  his  valvular  defect  alone.  The  kidney  complication  also  ren- 
ders less  availing  all  attempts  to  remove  dropsy  whenever  it 
apjiears. 

Puhnunary  tuberculosis  is  not  often  seen  in  combination  with 
valvular  disease,  excepting  of  course  pulmonary  stenosis.  When  it 
occurs,  however,  I  believe  it  enhances  the  gravity  of  prognosis,  for 
I  cannot  see  how  they  can  fail  to  react  injuriously  on  each  other. 
x\nything  which,  like  valvular  disease,  impairs  nutrition  must  nec- 
essarily lessen  the  likelihood  of  successful  resistance  to  tubercu- 
losis, while  the  destruction  of  lung-tissue  must  seriously  affect  the 
already  damaged  heart. 

Harmful  blood-states,  as  chlorosis  and  ancpmia,  affect  progno- 
sis in  proportion  to  their  severity  and  their  amenability  to  treat- 
ment. 

Rheumatic  Diathesis — Some  individuals  display  a  marked 
tendency  to  rheumatic  attacks,  either  acute  or  subacute,  and  every 
now  and  then  suffer  from  pains  in  shoulder,  wrist,  or  other  joints. 
In  such  the  outlook  is  not  bright,  for  the  reason  that  any  one  or  all 
of  these  mild  attacks  may  be  attended  by  fresh  endocardial  inflam- 
mation either  of  the  same  or  other  valves,  or  that  pericarditis  may 
develop.  Even  if  an  active  endocarditis  is  not  excited,  the  changes 
already  set  up  in  the  valves  may  be  rendered  progressive.  Conse- 
quently, a  case  furnishing  favourable  prognosis  originally  may  be 
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converted  into  one  of  a  most  serious  iiiiture.     In  a  word,  therefore, 
recurrences  of  rheumatism,  no  matter  how  mild,  are  to  be  regarded  - 
as  affording  a  gloomy  prognosis  in  any  case  of  valvular  disease. 

Digestive  and  Bronchial  Disorders.— These,  like  rheumatism, 
yet  in  a  different  way,  are  capable  of  unfavourably  aflfecting  prog- 
nosis. Disturbance  of  the  digestive  function  is  not  infrequently 
observed  in  victims  of  valvular  disease  in  whom  careful  examina- 
tion fails  to  detect  signs  of  secondary  effects  in  other  organs.  The 
chylopoietic  viscera  may  have  their  function  impaired  by  lack  of 
arterial  blood  of  good  quality,  cardiopaths  being  often  anaemic,  or 
in  aortic  cases  by  a  defective  flushing  with  arterial  blood,  or  in 
mitral  patients  by  passive  congestion,  this  last  being  too  slight 
to  be  recognised  by  ordinary  means  of  examination.  Whether  the 
indigestion  is  owing  to  such  causes  or  is  the  result  of  improper 
food  or  faulty  habits  in  eating,  it  is  likely  to  impair  general,  and 
hence  cardiac  nutrition,  and  thus  render  prognosis  less  encour- 
aging. 

A  tendency  to  acute  bronchial  catarrhs  in  mitral  patients  not 
only  evinces  greater  pulmonary  congestion  than  is  otherwise  appar- 
ent, but  also  renders  them  liable  to  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which 
may  at  any  time  severely  strain  compensation.  In  them,  there- 
fore, prognosis  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  so  favourable  as  if  they 
were  less  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes  and  did  not  so  easily 
get  up  a  cough,  for  the  severe  expiratory  effort  of  coughing  sub- 
jects the  right  ventricle  to  added  strain. 

Age. — The  prognosis  of  valvular  disease  is  more  serious  at 
either  extreme  of  life  and  most  favourable  in  young  adults.  In 
elderly  individuals  the  myocardium  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  degen- 
erated, and  although,  as  Leyden  believes,  compensation  is  often 
as  perfect  as  in  the  yoimg,  it  is  more  easily  destroyed.  Further- 
more, the  sclerotic  process,  which  is  usually  responsible  for  the 
valvular  defect,  is  progressive,  and  one  possesses  no  means  of  fore- 
casting whether  these  changes  will  progress  slowly  or  rapidly.  I 
recall  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  of  sixty-four  in  whom  I  detected 
signs  of  aortic  sclerosis  and  probable  coronary  sclerosis  in  explana- 
tion of  his  attacks  of  angina  without  any  evidence  of  valvular  in- 
competence or  of  stenosis.  Yet  at  his  death,  less  than  three  years 
subsequently,  the  autopsy  disclosed,  I  have  been  informed,  well- 
marked  insufficiency  of  the  atheromatous  aortic  valves,  signs  of 
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tilt'  losion  having  tli'vclo|»i'(l  :iinl  liccn  (Ictcclci]  1iy  liis  plivsicinn 
sonu'  iMoiUlis  priov  !«•  lii^  ilcnili. 

Till*  trviivilv  of  llic  pniiiiitisis  ill  cliildliiKKl  is  :i1t  I'iluilnlilc  to  a 
vai"i«'l_v  of  <';ms('s.  In  llic  lirsl  place,  llic  lirarl  iiiiiscic,  allliouiih 
I'rco  from  (Icjiciu'ratioiis.  is  rasilv  ('xlKHisicd.  llic  chest  is  small 
an<l  affords  scant  rtxtm  for  the  often  enormous  lu  aiMs  ohserved  in 
children  witii  hmu-slandinii-  valvnlar  disease.  .\nv  one  who  has 
seen  much  of  valxnlar  di.seaso  in  ehildreii  mnst  have  ohseived  that 
thev  are  strikini:l_v  nnconseioiis  of  svniptoms  which  in  adulls  occa- 
sion eom])laint.  Thev  are  liiiildy  sensitive  to  pain,  yel  ap])ear  to 
]iav  no  attention  to  palpilalion  and  shortness  of  hrealli  dnrini!; 
])hiy ;  altlioniili  the  onlooker  may  ohserve  tnnndtnons  action  of 
the  lieart,  hnrried  breathinu'.  and  cyanosis.  Children  are  tlierefore 
Very  lik(dy  to  overstrain  tlieir  already  damaged  hearts;  and  that 
tliis  thx'S  not  oeenr  more  frecpieiilly  is  (piite  i'eiiiarkal)Ie.  'JMiese 
little  ones  are  excitable  and  emotional,  and  theiciore  nnabh;  to 
exert  the  self-eontrol  so  often  neeessary  for  the  preservation  of 
eomjK'nsatioii.  They  often  display  astonishiniily  vigorous  a])po- 
titcs  and  overload  their  stomachs  with  the  sweetmeats  and  dainties 
they  crave,  and  are  permitted  by  indnlaent  parents  to  have.  These 
ferment  with  the  formation  of  gas,  which,  distend ini;  the  digestive 
organs,  causes  them  to  crowd  npwai-d  upon  and  still  further  em- 
barrass the  heart  in  its  action.  Lastly,  rluMunatism  in  childhood 
is  so  insidious  and  atypical  that  it  is  very  frequently  overlooked. 
Prompt  and  efficient  treatment  is  not  instituted,  and  this  disease 
being  frequent  in  early  years  of  life  excites  fresh  attacks  of  endo- 
carditis, lights  up  a  pericarditis,  or  renders  existing  valve-lesions 
progressive.  Mitral  stenosis  in  young  children  is  particularly  un- 
favourable. It  may  ])e  briefly  stated  that  vahnlar  disease;  at  this 
period  of  life  is  very  likely  to  end  fatally  before  the  patient 
reaehes  adult  age  either  directly  or  through  complications. 

Temperament. — This  possesses  a  not  unimportant  relation  to 
the  prognosis  of  the  diseases  now  under  consideration.  The  ])a- 
tient  who  is  im])ulsive,  impetuous,  and  thoughtless  is  like  a  child 
unaccustomed  to  self-control,  and  if  required  to  exercise  self-re- 
straint frets  and  chafes  in  spirit.  Such  a  ])ersr)n  will  b(!  forever 
committing  indiscreet  acts,  and  will  only  acquire  with  difficulty 
that  patience  and  equipoise  of  spirit  which  serve  as  ballast  to 
damaged   hearts.      Individuals   given   to   outbursts   of   anger,   to 
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worry,  to  fretting  over  trifles,  and  who  appear  never  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  physical  disability,  can  never  be  expected  to- 
retain  their  compensation  so  well  or  so  long  as  will  those  who 
always  have  themselves  well  in  hand.  Verily,  all  cardiopaths 
should  bear  in  mind  that  Bible  utterance,  "  He  that  ruletli  his  own 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Sex. — Mitral  disease,  and  in  particular  mitral  stenosis,  is  more 
frequent  in  the  fair  sex,  while  men  are  more  subject  to  aortic  in- 
sufficiency. In  a  sense,  therefore,  sex  may  be  said  to  exert  a  gen- 
eral influence  upon  prognosis.  The  inquiry  that  now  concerns  us 
is  how  does  sex  affect  the  prognosis  of  a  given  valvular  lesion  after 
it  has  once  been  established,  without  reference  to  its  nature.  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  relative  prognosis,  ceteris  jiarihus,  of  the 
same  defect  in  the  two  sexes.  This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
decision,  since  it  involves  questions  of  habits,  occupation,  etc. 
Females  are  exposed  to  certain  perils  of  pregnancy  and  child- 
bearing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  have  to  encounter  even 
greater  dangers  incident  to  occupations  that  often  produce  cardiac 
overstrain.  The  reader  will  find  these  influences  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment  of  Valvular  Disease  in  Gen- 
eral. One  respect  wherein  women  usually  furnish  a  more  favour- 
able prognosis  than  do  males  is  that  of  habits — that  is,  a  greater 
freedom  from  the  injurious  effects  of  excess  in  tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  venery.  Women  are  generally  held  to  be  more  emotional  and 
excitable  than  men,  yet  in  the  matter  of  self-control  they  seem  to 
me  to  possess  an  advantage  over  their  brothers.  The  most  marked 
instances  I  have  ever  seen  of  apprehension — nay,  of  alarm  and 
nervous  agitation — lest  the  examination  result  in  the  discovery  of  a 
heart-lesion,  have  been  in  young  men.  The  female  sex  is  more 
prone  to  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  these 
blood-states  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  this  passing 
reference.  In  most  other  respects  I  think  the  question  of  sex  re- 
solves itself  into  that  of  the  individual. 

Occupation This  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  prognosis. 

The  day  labourer  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  his  compensation  intact  for  so 
long  as  will  he  whose  vocation  does  not  subject  his  heart  to  the 
possibility  of  overstrain.  All  authors  are  agreed  in  the  declaration 
that  nothing  in  the  daily  life  of  these  patients  affects  their  hearts, 
28 
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an»l  lu'iuv  tlu'  proiiiiosis,  iiiori'  »lisjistr(Ui>lv  ili;m  docs  severe  imd 
prolouired  tir  t«»o  uti  repeated  plivsieal  exiitioii.  This  is  partieu- 
larlv  true  itf  mitral  iiarrowiiij::,  even  in  the  staiic  of  eoiupensation. 
Patients  with  welln-oiiipensated  insninei(>ne\-  of  the  aortic  valves 
may  endnre  overstrain  for  a  time  withont  apjiarent  injnrv;  bnt  so 
stK)n  as  dilatation  of  the  left  ventriide  has  heiiim  to  ijain  the  as- 
cendency over  hypertrophy,  a  continuance  of  the  strain  will  in- 
evitably result  in  a  hnakdown.  and  that  too  at  no  very  distant 
date  in  most  instances. 

Habits. — These  are  nuitters  of  utmost  inii)ortance  if  the  lives 
of  patients  with  valvular  disease  are  to  be  ])rolonged.  They 
should  be  minutely  incpiired  into,  therefore,  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant. The  daily  life  of  these  sufferers  should  be  ordered  on 
the  principle  of  moderation  in  all  things.  Whatever  is  injurious 
to  a  healthy  person  is  doubly  so  to  one  with  an  unsound  heart. 
Consequently  a  prognosis  which,  as  regards  everything  else,  may 
be  good,  may  be  rendered  very  uncertain,  if  not  actually  bad,  by 
the  discovery  of  evil  practices.  By  these  are  meant  particularly 
excess  in  tobacco,  alcohol,  or  other  narcotics,  and  in  sexual  in- 
dulgence. But  patients  may  also  increase  the  gravity  of  prog- 
nosis by  glutton}',  loss  of  sleep,  exciting  novel  reading,  gaming, 
etc. — in  short,  by  whatever  promotes  nervous  and  cardiac  ex- 
citciiicnt. 

Home  Surroundings. — These  include  all  those  matters  of  sanita- 
tion, as  dampness,  sunshine,  ventilation,  drainage,  the  ability  to 
obtain  suitable  food  and  clothing,  freedom  or  not  from  domestic 
worry  and  annoyances,  opportunity  for  recreation,  etc. — in  a  word, 
the  residential  and  social  conditions  which  in  all  of  us  make  for 
happy,  contented  lives. 

The  prognosis  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  as  good  as  that  of  him  who  is  able  to  command  everything 
that  can  minister  to  his  comfort  and  well-being.  If,  e.  g.,  a  pa- 
tient with  mitral  stenosis  or  a  failing  aortic  insufficiency  is  com- 
pelled by  the  exigencies  of  his  purse  or  environment  to  labour  or 
to  ascend  wearisome  flights  of  stairs  or  steep  acclivities  upon  re- 
turning to  his  home,  no  matter  how  often  this  may  be,  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  keep  this  up  without  eventually  suffering 
injury.  These  and  many  other  matters  may  seem  too  obvious 
to  require  mention,  and  yet  they  are  details  which  the  physician 
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must  take  into  consideration  if  lie  would  form  a  reliable  prog- 
nosis. 

The  Probable  Effect  on  the  Patient  of  the  Knowledge  of  his 
Lesion. — This  is  a  matter,  in  my  opinion,  having  a  decided  bearing 
on  prognosis,  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  discussed.  Physi- 
cians and  the  laity  generally  believe  a  cardiopath  must  not  be 
informed  of  the  fact  when  he  is  found  to  have  a  cardiac  defect,  lest 
he  be  alarmed  and  become  morbid  and  introspective.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  nervous,  apprehensive  persons  who  would  be  harm- 
fully affected  by  such  knowledge.  When  such  is  the  case  I  believe 
it  renders  prognosis  less  favourable,  because  if  kept  in  ignorance 
of  his  true  condition  he  is  not  prepared  to  avoid  whatever  may  be 
harmful.  If  detrimental  influences  are  to  be  shunned,  patients 
must  have  explained  to  them  how  and  why  these  are  injurious 
to  them,  since  the  doctor's  dictum  in  this  regard  is  not  enough 
for  an  intelligent  person.  Kept  in  ignorance  or  put  off  with  an 
evasive  answer,  he  may  be  set  to  pondering  and  conjecturing,  and 
hence  to  fancying  his  condition  is  worse  than  it  really  is.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  it  is  a  positive  gain  to  a  cardiopath  to  acquaint 
him  with  at  least  a  part  if  not  all  of  the  truth.  Of  course  he  does 
not  need  to  be  informed  with  brutal  abruptness,  but  gently  and  in 
a  manner  calculated  not  to  frighten  him  unduly.  The  individual 
who  cannot  bear  even  a  part  of  the  truth  without  detriment  will 
assuredly  furnish  a  less  favourable  prognosis  than  he  who,  know- 
ing the  truth,  accepts  it  philosophically,  and  determines  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

The  Effect  of  Digitalis  on  the  Patient. — It  goes  without  saying 
that  when  valvular  disease  has  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  administration  of  digitalis  the  prognosis  is  not  good  even 
at  the  best.  Thus  much  any  one  knows,  but  only  a  few,  if  any, 
are  able  to  prognosticate  how  much  longer  the  heart  is  going  to 
bear  up,  even  sustained  by  such  a  prop.  In  such  a  case,  as 
pointed  out  by  Leyden,  a  certain  degree  of  information  may  be 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  remedy. 

If  the  beneficial  action  of  digitalis  is  quickly  lost  after  its 
administration  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  heart  manifest  its 
need  of  this  tonic  by  a  speedy  return  of  symptoms,  the  prognosis 
is  serious,  for  it  indicates  myocardial  inadequacy.  It  is  a  still 
more  unfavourable  indication  if  from  time  to  time  the  dose  of 
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iliiritalis  has  to  Itc  iiu'rcast'd  \o  iiiaiiitain  its  ctVoct,  for  il  |t(iinfs  to 
the  iu)t  ilistaiit  arrival  of  a  tiiuo  whcu  ihc  heart  will  eease  to 
respond  to  the  remedy,  and  the  end  will  not  he  far  to  sock. 

The  Relation  of  Prognosis  to  Life  Insurance.- Tlu  re  was  a  lime 
when  an  individnal  with  \alvnlar  disease  was  rejected  indiscrimi- 
nately liy  all  insnranec  enmpanios.  In  England,  and  by  sonic  com- 
panies now  in  this  country,  some  of  these  patients  are  accepted  as 
''defective  risks,"  ami  therefore  it  is  in  nidcf  to  iliscnss  tliis  snb- 
ject  in  this  place.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons  with  valve- 
lesions  whom  I  wonld  reject  except  possibly  for  a  very  limited 
term  of  years,  and  only  then  at  so  high  a  iiiciiiium  as  to  make  it 
almost  prohibitive.  These  are  cases  of  pronounced  mitral  steno- 
sis and  insntiiciency  of  the  aortic  leaflets.  Even  when  the  latter 
appears  eom])ensated  there  is  always  the  ])ossibility  of  sndden  and 
nnex})ecte<l  death,  which,  as  already  stated,  renders  prognosis  very 
nncertain,  Stenosis  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricnlar  orifice  is  pro- 
gressive, and  how  rapidly  this  tendency  will  declare  itself  no  one 
can  foresee.  On  the  contrary,  mitral  regurgitation,  and  to  a  some- 
what less  degree  aortic  stenosis,  may  sometimes  be  considered  rea- 
sonably safe  risks  as  defectives.  It  will  be  noted  that  I  say  some- 
times. This  is  becanse,  no  mattcu'  how  excellently  the  lesion  may 
be  compensated,  there  arc  circumstances  of  iii(li\i(luality  or  en- 
vironment which  determine  prognosis  adversely.  1'lierefore  the' 
examiner  should  consider  exhaustively  and  intelligently  all  those 
factors  which  have  a  bearing  directly  or  remotely  on  the  prospect 
of  the  patient  living  as  long  as  tlie  ehnractcrs  of  his  disease  might 
be  expected  to  allow.  Laborious  occupations  and  bad  habits  are,  in 
my  opinion,  a  bar  to  safe  insurance  of  these  risks.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  robust  young  man  who  knows  that  his  mitral  valves  leak, 
and  who  is  determined  to  order  his  daily  conduct  in  a  manner  cal- 
cnlated  to  afford  liis  lieart  the  very  best  chance  of  carrying  him 
throngh  to  middle  or  advanced  age,  may  often  prove  a  safer  risk 
than  many  another  sound  man  who  banks  on  his  fine  health  and 
splendid  physique. 


CHAPTEK    XVI 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    VALVULAR    HEART-DISEASE 

From  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  cases  of  valvular  disease  are  to 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  state  of  compensa- 
tion: (1)  Those  in  which  the  lesion  is  compensated,  (2)  in  which 
compensation  is  incomplete,  and  (3)  in  which  cardiac  inade- 
quacy is  so  pronounced  that  compensation  is  wholly  wanting.  We 
call  a  valvular  defect  compensated  when  the  cardiac  pump,  in 
spite  of  its  defect,  is  able  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  nearly 
or  quite  its  normal  state,  and  there  are  no  symptoms  to  make  the 
patient  aware  of  his  malady.  Under  such  circumstances  laborious 
occupations,  athletic  exercises,  and  games  or  outdoor  sports  re- 
quiring considerable  strength  and  agility  are  endured  without 
more  breathlessness  or  palpitation  than  are  usual  with  persons 
having  sound  hearts.  In  the  second  class,  patients  are  still  able  to 
perform  their  daily  duties  and  engage  in  some  of  the  less  severe 
sports,  but  it  is  with  more  or  less  distress  and  evident  signs  of  heart- 
strain.  There  are  different  degrees  of  imperfect  compensation  in 
this  class,  and  hence  it  is  one  of  wide  limits.  In  the  third  class, 
in  which  compensation  is  wholly  lost,  patients  are  not  only  inca- 
pacitated for  physical  exercise,  but  the  circulatory  disturbance  is 
shown  by  stasis,  generally  by  (pdema,  and  by  subjective  symptoms 
that  are  present  even  when  the  patient  is  at  rest.  When  compen- 
sation is  perfect,  examination  of  the  heart  discloses  the  existence 
of  a  lesion,  but  no  secondary  effects  in  the  general  circulation.  In 
the  second  class  signs  of  more  or  less  visceral  and  venous  conges- 
tion are  detected,  although  subjective  symptoms  may  be  insignifi- 
cant, and  in  the  third  these  reach  their  severest  grade.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  treatment  appropriate  to  the  last  stage  is  not 
indicated  in  the  first.  Xeither  do  patients  whose  compensation  is 
still  maintained  intact  require  the  same  strict  management  as  do 
those  who  are  beginning  to  manifest  failing  heart-power.     Conse- 
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(HU'iitlv,  in  (loaliiii:;  willi  ihc  iii;iii;ii;cmiiii  ut'  valvular  iR'art-disoasc, 
1  >liall  foiisiiliT  it  with  rrfcrciKH^  to  llu-  three  divisions  just  made. 

I.   COMrKNSA'IMoX    UKINC    STIl-L    IMli;  FKCT 

The  ohjeet  ui"  nianaiicnient  in  tliis  staiit'  is  the  maintenance  of 
eardiae  ]H>\ver.  Oeeasionallv  a  patient  with  valvidar  disease  seeks 
medii-al  advice  for  the  ]»nr]iose  of  learning  how  he  can  preserv'e  his 
lieart  in  sfafu  quo.  As  a  rule,  however,  siudi  a  compensated  lesion 
is  discovered  accidentally  by  the  physician,  who  is  then  confronted 
by  the  query  whether  in  ease  the  patient  is  ignorant  of  his  heart- 
disease  he  should  be  informed  of  it  or  not.  I  hold  that  in  such  a 
ease  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
such  as  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  his  habits,  and  the 
naturi'  of  his  empl(»yment  and  niannei*  of  life.  If  the  kn(»wledge 
that  he  has  heart-disease  is  likely  to  frighten  him  and  render  him 
introspective,  then  the  knowledge  would  better  be  withheld,  unless, 
of  course,  he  is  leading  a  kind  of  existence  calculated  to  break 
down  his  compensation.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  the  part  of  wisdom,  to  inform  him  that  his  heart  is  not 
sound,  and  is  likely  to  be  damaged  by  his  manner  of  living.  In 
such  an  instance,  however,  the  information  should  be;  imparted  in 
a  manner  not  calculated  to  create  needless  alarm.  If  the  individ- 
ual is  reasonable  and  cool-headed,  particularly  if  his  pursuits  are 
active,  I  believe  he  should  be  plainly  told  of  the  existence  of  his 
valvular  defect,  for,  other  things  being  equal,  the  knowledge  by  a 
person  that  he  has  a  locus  niinoris  resistentice  is  likely  to  make  for 
a  longer  lease  of  life. 

Since,  then,  the  aim  of  management  in  this  stage  is  to  preserve 
compensation,  the  physician  must  concern  himself  with  the  minut- 
est details  of  the  patient's  daily  life.  He  would  take  a  narrow 
view  of  a  case  indeed  wlio  contented  himself  with  the  question  of 
medicinal  treatment.  Compensated  valve-do  feds  require  not 
dn/r/s,  hill  instruction  upon  the  following  points: 

Exercise. — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  i)roposition  suit- 
able to  all  forms  of  compensated  valve-defects  that  when  any  kind 
of  exercise  does  not  produce  symptoms  of  cardiac  strain  it  may  be 
permitted.  Indeed,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  judicious  exercise 
promotes  compensatory  hypertrophy  in  some  forms  of  valvular  dis- 
ease.   There  are  other  lesions,  however,  w'hich  by  their  verynature 
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are  theoretically  likely  to  and  often  actually  do  suffer  injury  in 
time  from  severe  bodily  exertion.  This  statement  applies  particu- 
larly to  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  If  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  is  but  slightly  constricted,  considerable,  even  severe  physi- 
cal effort  may  be  endured  without  symptoms,  but  as  a  rule  some 
shortness  of  breath  is  experienced,  and  patients  should  be  explic- 
itly warned  against  persisting  in  their  exertion  when  dyspncea  is 
felt.  The  effect  of  muscular  contraction  and  deepened  respiration 
incident  to  exercise  is  acceleration  of  the  flow  of  venous  blood  to 
the  right  heart  and  lungs.  If  the  blood  cannot  readily  pass  the 
mitral  ring,  it  becomes  dammed  back  in  the  left  auricle  and  pul- 
monic veins,  engorging  and  overstraining  the  right  ventricle.  This 
may  resist  the  stress  for  a  time,  but  if  the  strain  is  too  prolonged 
or  too  frequently  repeated  the  cardiac  walls  finally  yield  and  the 
hypertrophy,  upon  which  adequate  compensation  depends,  is  su- 
perseded by  dilatation.  Therefore,  patients  with  pronounced 
mitral  stenosis,  even  when  compensated,  should  be  cautioned 
against  violent,  prolonged,  or  too  oft-repeated  exercise  of  a  severe 
kind.  Hurrying  up  stairs  or  hills,  running,  and  even  very  rapid 
walking,  fast  bicycle-riding,  sports  and  games  that  necessitate  run- 
ning and  springing  without  frequent  pauses  to  permit  recovery  of 
breath — e.  g.,  furious  sparring,  wrestling  and  fencing,  lawn-tennis, 
basketball,  and  the  like — are  among  the  kinds  of  exercise  particu- 
larly likely  to  harm  patients  with  mitral  stenosis,  even  when  com- 
pensated. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  indulge  moderately,  they 
may  enjoy  rowing,  paddling,  and  bowling.  Billiards,  golf,  and 
croquet  are  specially  suited  to  them,  while  some  may  be  permitted 
to  hunt,  and  nearly  all  to  fish.  When  the  constriction  is  not  pro- 
nounced, gentl'e  horseback  riding,  slow  bicycling,  and  even  the 
lighter  kinds  of  gymnasium  work  are  permissible.  In  specifying 
the  kind  of  exercise  and  sport  to  be  allowed,  the  physician  should 
always  bear  in  mind  the  personal  equation.  The  degree  of  the 
lesion  and  the  gravity  of  its  secondary  effects,  even  more  than  the 
nature  of  the  lesion,  determine  the  patient's  ability  to  endure  exer- 
cise without  harm.  The  individual  temperament,  judgment,  and 
power  of  self-restraint  are  also  of  great  importance.  The  physi- 
cian must  endeavour  to  inform  himself  as  accurately  as  possible 
regarding  the  effect  of  any  given  kind  of  exercise  on  the  particu- 
lar patient  before  coming  to  a  decision. 
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WliMt  has  luHMi  said  of  mitral  sii'iiosis  applirs  also  to  oases  of 
aoriic  obstruction  wlion  tiiis  is  proiiouiirod.  Sliiiht  narrowing"  of 
this  orifice  is  often  citiiii>ai  il'lc  wiih  iircat  imi-cular  cxcrlion  and 
active  exercise.  When,  however,  conipcnsatictn  is  once  luoken  in 
iliese  eases,  it  is  repaired  with  dilHcnlty,  if  indeeil  at  all,  and  there- 
lore  ixood  jndirnient  and  careful  study  of  each  case  are  essential  to 
a  wise  decision.  In  these  cases  exercise  slmnld  iidt  he  carried  to 
the  production  of  palpitation,  particularly  i)roloni;-ed  ])alpitation. 
The  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  susceptible  of  far  greater  hyper- 
trophy than  is  that  of  the  right;  besides  the  effect  of  an  aortic 
stenosis  is  confined  for  a  time  at  least  to  the  ventricle,  and  does 
not  embrace  the  thin-walled  auricle,  and  consequently  exercise  is 
likely  to  be  better  endured  than  when  the  obstruction  is  at  the 
mitral  opening. 

The  next  in  order  on  an  ascending  scale,  as  regards  its  ability 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  exercise,  is  mitral  regurgitation.  Tn 
this  disease,  owing  to  the  circumstance  thai  dui-iug  diastole  there  is 
no  impediment  to  the  filling  of  the  ventricle,  and  notwithstanding 
that  a  portion  of  the  blood  gushes  back  during  systole  into  the  auri- 
cle, there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  engorgement  in  the  parts  back 
of  the  seat  of  lesion  as  in  mitral  constriction.  Of  course  the  meas- 
ure of  the  heart's  resistance  is  governed  by  the  degree  of  the  incom- 
petence and,  as  in  all  valve-lesions,  by  the  state  of  the  heart-muscle, 
If  the  leak  is  very  free,  compensation  is  not  so  apt  to  be  complete 
as  when  the  regurgitation  is  insignificant.  In  cases  of  well-com- 
pensated insufiiciency  of  the  mitral  valve  continued  and  severe 
exercise  may  often  be  indulged  in  without  the  production  of  an- 
noying symptoms.  This  statement  applies  to  the  rheumatic  rather 
than  the  atheromatous  form  of  the  lesion.  1  know  an  attorney 
who,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  growing  lad,  had  a  jn-ononnced 
though  perfectly  compensated  mitral  insufficiency,  and  who  played 
lawn-tennis  enthusiastically  without  any  other  discomfort  on  the 
part  of  his  heart  than  the  consciousness  of  rapid,  strong  beating  of 
the  organ.  Despite  frequent  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  in  this  sport  during  several  years,  and  is  now 
reported  to  be  so  well  that  he  does  not  know  he  has  a  heart.  An- 
other of  my  patients,  a  merchant  past  thirty,  with  a  mitral  incom- 
petence in  a  state  of  admirable  compensation,  is  much  given  to 
sparring  and  broadsword  practice,  which,  he  declares,  never  gave 
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him  any  shortness  of  breath  and  only  a  rapid  heart-action,  that 
subsided  so  soon  as  the  exertion  ceased.  Such  instances  are  not 
rare,  and  yet  severe  physical  efforts  are  not  without  danger  to  these 
patients. 

Such  as  are  fond  of  manly  sports  should  be  advised  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  cardiac  overstrain,  and  told  to  desist  Avhen  excessive 
palpitation  or  pronounced  dyspnwa  is  experienced.  They  feel  the 
better  for  a  certain  amount  of  outdoor  exercise,  and  when  young 
and  vigorous  in  other  respects  their  heart-muscle,  like  their  skele- 
tal muscles,  is  likely  to  grow  soft  and  weak  if  debarred  from  ath- 
letic sports  altogether.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  state  of  the 
vohmtary  muscles  is  a  fair  index  to  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle.  Of  two  individuals  with  well-compensated  mitral  leakage, 
one  with  well-knit  muscles  trained  to  exercise,  the  other  unaccus- 
tomed to  outdoor  sports  because  of  sedentary  pursuits,  the  latter 
may  break  down  his  compensation  by  some  effoi't  which  v\'ould  be 
no  more  than  child's  play  to  the  former.  It  is  probable  that  per- 
sons with  mitral  regurgitation  would  be  more  likely  to  suffer 
injury  from  long  running  than  by  games  that  necessitate  intermit- 
tent and  short  spurts  of  speed  or  strength.  Mountain-climbing, 
boat-racing,  and  other  forms  of  contest  or  strength,  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  cause  dilatation  of  healthy  hearts,  will  bring  about 
overstrain  of  diseased  ones  more  readily  and  surely. 

As  a  general  rule  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  should  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  list  as  regards  endurance  of  exercise  without 
injury.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  persons  who  have  ac- 
quired their  aortic  incompetence  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  there- 
fore probably  as  a  part  or  manifestation  of  a  sclerotic  process  tliat 
may  have  invaded  the  myocardium  also.  In  such,  even  when  com- 
pensation is  still  maintained,  exercise  should  always  be  moderate. 
The  salvation  of  patients  with  this  lesion  depends  on  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle.  The  great  Stokes  recognised  this  fact,  and 
accordingly  used  to  recommend  active  physical  exercise  to  patients 
with  this  form  of  valve-disease.  Von  Ziemssen  has  stated  that 
upon  one  occasion,  when  visiting  Stokes  in  Dublin,  the  latter 
directed  his  attention  to  a  man  running  along  the  street  behind  his 
wagon,  and  said  that  he  was  one  of  his  patients  with  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency who  was  carrying  out  this  kind  of  exercise  at  his  (Stokes's) 
advice,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  left  ventricle  hypertrophy. 
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AuotluT  of  Stokos's  paticMits  with  the  sjime  lesion  was  a  fanner 
who  was  ahk^  to  do  a  (hiv's  ])lonii;hina;  as  well  as  if  liis  heart  were 
sonnd.  ami  in  faet  deehirctl  lu^  felt  \\\o  hetter  for  the  exercise. 
I'his  j>atient  died  of  aente  jteriearditis  soon  after  von  Ziemssen 
learned  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  his  heart  was  given  to  von  Ziems- 
sen, wh<i  declared  it  weighed  several  ponnds  and  was  the  most 
marked  exami)le  of  cor  boviman  he  had  ever  seen. 

A  wi'll-conipensated  aortic  regurgitation  will  endure  arduous 
]ih\"sical  labour  and  the  most  energetic  kinds  of  exercise  so  long 
as  the  mvocardiuni  is  healthy.  Therefore  it  is  voung  or  compara- 
tively young  patients  whose  aortic-valve  disease  is  of  rheumatic 
origin  who  are  able  to  endure  great  physical  exertion  for  many 
years  without  a  breakdown.  Such  patients  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  th(Mr  cardiac  mischief  than  are 
the  subjects  of  mitral  disease.  In  the  former  cardiac  stress  is 
manifested  not  so  much  by  dyspna^a  as  by  palpitation,  and  if  their 
valve-defect  dates  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  in 
childhood,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  have  growTi  up  so  accustomed 
to  these  palpitations  that  they  are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  but  a 
manifestation  of  strong  action  of  the  heart.  While  such  patients 
can  be  quite  safely  permitted  considerable  latitude  in  the  nuitter 
of  exercise,  they  should  nevertheless  be  closely  watched  for  the 
first  evidence  of  failing  compensation.  For  so  soon  as  the  heart 
begins  to  waver  in  its  work,  bounds  must  be  set  to  their  activity. 

Whatever  is  the  nature  of  the  valvular  disease,  the  physician 
should  always  remember  that  after  the  fourth  decade  of  life  arte- 
rial degeneration  is  frequent,  and  the  myocardium  is  likely  to  have 
suffered  changes  depending  thereon.  Consequently,  liberty  in  ex- 
ercise is  more  hazardous  after  than  before  this  period  of  life,  even 
in  the  case  of  old-standing  lesions  that  have  not  previously  inter- 
fered with  active  habits.  From  this  time  onward  increasing  cau- 
tion must  be  observed,  and  heed  given  to  what  may  appear  to  be 
but  trivial  symptoms  of  heart-strain.  Should  a  valve  become  de- 
fective at  this  period  of  life,  either  as  a  result  of  endocarditis  or 
atheroma,  severe  exercise  and  incautious  efforts  of  all  sorts  are 
to  be  forbidden,  even  though  good  compensation  seems  to  have  been 
established.  Every  physician  of  experience  is  aware  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  compensation  fails  after  middle  age.  Fortunately 
for  such  persons  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  find 
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less  difficulty  in  restraining  their  impulses  to  overdo  than  is  the 
case  with  the  young.  Exercise  must  now  be  had  by  walking,  driv-  . 
ing,  easy  riding,  billiards,  and  golf.  Pulley  weights,  the  Whitley 
exerciser,  clubs,  dumb-bells,  etc.,  if  permitted  at  all,  are  to  be  used 
under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  attendant  or  of  a  nurse  capa- 
ble of  detecting  signs  of  danger.  Moderation  in  all  things  must 
now  be  the  motto  of  these  patients. 

Occupation.- — The  principles  underlying  the  matter  of  exercise 
should  also  determine  the  selection  of  a  suitable  occupation  or  the 
decision  whether  or  not  the  patient's  vocation  is  to  be  continued. 
The  following  employments  are  suitable  for  persons  with  mitral 
stenosis:  Book-keeping,  stenography,  banking  in  any  capacity,  or 
other  forms  of  desk-^vork,  telegraphy,  clerking,  engraving,  watch- 
making, tailoring,  shoemaking,  harness-making,  saddlery,  etc., 
and  for  females  the  various  kinds  of  needlework,  typewriting, 
stenography,  and  desk-work.  Employments  that  necessitate  heavy 
lifting  and  the  carrying  of  heavy  parcels,  as  porterage,  running 
up  and  down  stairs,  swinging  of  heavy  hammers,  etc.,  are  injuri- 
ous, since  they  put  added  strain  on  the  right  ventricle.  Dusty 
occupations  induce  catarrhs  and  coughs,  and  in  this  respect  favour 
bronchial  congestion,  to  which  mitral  patients  are  predisposed 
already.  For  the  same  reason  they  should  not  follow  occupations 
which  expose  them  to  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Of  the  professions,  journalism,  dentistry,  archi- 
tecture, designing,  and  the  various  branches  of  art  work,  are  all 
suitable — while  theology,  law,  and  such  other  vocations  as  require 
public  speaking  put  a  strain  on  the  right  heart  and  are  less  eligi- 
ble. Teaching  is  not  so  bad,  whereas  the  profession  of  medicine, 
especially  a  general  practice,  is  too  arduous  and  involves  too  much 
exposure  for  persons  with  pronounced  although  compensated 
mitral  narrowing.  A  specialty  permitting  office  practice  is  not  so 
objectionable,  and  yet  any  one  with  this  lesion  should  be  discour- 
aged from  studying  medicine,  or  becoming  a  trained  nurse  or  mas- 
seur. 

Work  with  light  tools,  as  carpentering,  joinery,  house-paint- 
ing and  decorating,  and  even  light  gardening,  may  answer  for  some 
cases  of  aortic  disease,  when  not  admissible  for  severe  mitral  ste- 
nosis. Most  of  the  occupations  followed  by  females  are  not  too 
severe  for  mitral  patients  who  have  good  compensation,  excepting 
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>iu-li  \\(»rk  ;is  nHpiirt'S  (lie  cMrrxiiii:  of  lr;ivs  licMxilv  loaded  with 
dislu'S  jiiul  tlu'  trctiuciit  nmiiiiiu  upstairs.  A  m'ucral  classil'n-ai  ion 
or  division  of  ocrnpatioiis  may  lie  made  as  follows.  'l'lios(>  that  ar(> 
indoors  and  rt'tpiirc  llio  use  of  the  iiicnlal  t'aciill  ics  rallicr  lliaii 
till'  ninsolcs  aro  suitaMc  to  mitral  jiatit'nts  and  ])('rsons  with  serious 
aortic"  K'sions.  Outdoor  cmiiloymcnts  and  work  pcrformod  by  tli(> 
ninsi'los  ratlu-r  than  the  lirain  may  he  endured  l>y  sid>jeets  with 
compensated  aortic  rcgnri;itation  and  the  slighter  forms  of  aortic 
sten(\sis  anil  some  case.«i  of  mitral  insulliciency.  Finally,  vocations 
attended  with  much  excitement  or  nerve-strain,  as  locomotive  driv- 
ing, operating  on  the  stoek-i'xehange,  detective  and  police  work 
(tiiese  last  two  for  other  reasons  as  well),  sea-faring,  and  soldier- 
ing, are  nnsnited  to  any  form  of  valve-disease,  no  matter  how  excel- 
lent the  compensation.  The  medical  attendant  can  do  mnch  good 
hy  directing  the  choice  of  occnpations  for  the  y(tung,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  developed  disease  after  their  woi-k  in  life  has 
been  fixed  l)y  pointing  out  how  the  evils  of  the  occnpation  nuiy  be 
minimized. 

Habits. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  moderation  should 
be  the  governing  principle  in  the  lives  of  cardiac  patients.  Excess 
of  every  kind,  particnlarly  in  sexual  indulgence,  is  to  them  most 
injurious.  It  not  only  occasions  a  liaimful  degree  of  cai-diac  ex- 
citement, Init  it  saps  the  strength  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  medical  attendant  who  has  charge  of  a  young 
man  with  valvular  disease  neglects  his  duty  if  he  does  not  instruct 
his  patient  concerning  the  evils  of  sexual  excess.  I  have  known 
young  married  people  of  both  sexes  have  their  compensation  seri- 
ously tlireatened  after  a  few  months  of  unbridled  license  in  this 
regard.  Although  males  are  the  chief  sufferers  in  this  respect, 
women  with  valve-lesions  are  often  made  to  suffer  through  the 
inconsiderate  demands  of  their  husbands. 

The  tobacco  habit  has  become  so  well-nigh  univ(;rsal,  and 
youths  are  so  often  addicted  to  cigarette-smoking,  that  a  few 
words  regarding  this  habit  are  also  indispensable.  Young  men 
who  are  just  learning  the  seductive  pleasures  of  tobacco  should 
be  strenuously  urged  not  to  form  the  habit,  while  tliose  cardiac 
patients  who  are  already  addicted  to  smoking  should  be  advised 
to  discontinue  it,  or  if  unwilling  to  do  that,  to  keep  the  use  of 
tobacco  well  within  the  limits  of  harmful  excess.     Just  how  many 
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mild  cigars  or  pipcfiils  of  mild  tobacco  a  patient  with  compen- 
sated valvular  disease  may  be  safely  allowed  to  smoke  daily  is  a  - 
question  impossible  of  general  answer.  The  degree  of  indulgence 
permissible  will  vary  in  different  cases,  and  must  be  determined 
by  careful  observation  of  the  effect  produced  in  each  instance. 
The  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  is  most  pernicious,  particularly 
to  individuals  with  mitral  disease,  since  it  will  surely  increase  the 
already  existing  tendency  to  bronchial  irritation.  If  it  be  true 
that  smoking  produces  antemia,  then  those  persons  whose  com- 
pensation depends  upon  adequate  nourishment  of  the  heart-muscle 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  red  blood-cells  impaired.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  occasions  functional 
cardiac  disorders,  and,  according  to  French  authorities,  raises 
arterial  tension.  Since,  then,  a  healthy  heart  may  suffer  from 
tobacco  intoxication,  surely  an  unhealthy  heart  will  experience 
the  ill  effects  even  more  certainly  and  powerfully.  When  tobacco 
deranges  digestion  and  causes  insomnia,  as  it  is  well  known  to  do 
in  some  individuals,  its  use  should  be  peremptorily  forbidden. 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  with  how  much  truth  I  know  not,  that  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  was  wont  to  say  that  the  injurious  effect  of 
tobacco  could  be  measured  by  its  influence  upon  salivary  secretion. 
In  other  words,  when  smoking  causes  salivation  and  frequent 
expectoration,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  individual  is  too  suscep- 
tible to  its  influence  to  safely  persist  in  its  use. 

As  regards  the  liquor  habit,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  concerning  the  food  value  of  alcohol  and  its  effect  on 
the  animal  economy.  Whatever  be  our  views  respecting  the  mod- 
erate use  of  liquor  in  its  various  forms,  we  all  agree  as  to  the 
evils  of  its  excessive  employment.  What  has  been  said  already 
regarding  the  baneful  effect  of  cardiac  excitation  in  cases  of  com- 
pensated valve-lesions  applies  with  added  force  to  the  immoder- 
ate consumption  of  alcohol.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  destroying  compensation  is  always  present  when  a  pa- 
tient gives  himself  over  to  a  debauch.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  alcohol,  but  in  the  compensated  stage  of 
valvular  disease  the  heart  requires  no  medicinal  treatment,  and 
the  only  indication  I  can  see  for  an  alcoholic  beverage  is  to  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  improve  digestion  of  those  individuals  who 
habitually  take  too  little  nourishment  for  the  requirements  of 
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tluMi"  (Iniujiircil  IicMiMs.  Tlic  fdiiclusioii  Id  wliicli  I  Imvc  :iri'i\('(l, 
:iiul  wliic'li  <r<i\('nis  luy  net  ions  respect  iiiii  the  lUiiHcr  uiuler  dis- 
cussion, is  tlint  tlic  voniiii'  ;nul  viiiurous  willi  sntisfiU'fovy  ('<>iii])(M»- 
sation  do  not  need  ulcoliol  in  ;ni\  t'oi-ni.  Morcovei-.  the  danii'er  of 
their  beeonuni;  slaves  to  the  hahit  is  so  real  that  the  eireunistances 
have  to  be  verv  exeejifioinil  which  make  nie  incur  the  r(^s))onsibil- 
ity  of  recotnniendini:;  the  nse  of  even  heer  or  w  iue  to  such  ])ati(Mits. 
If  one  lias  heen  accnstoimul  t(t  a  stiinulant  with  his  dinner  then 
1  do  not  interfere  with  his  habit,  contentin<r  nivself  w  ith  a  caution 
against  its  innnodcratc  use.  The  habit  of  taking-  a  hot  toddy 
iK-fore  retirinc:  for  the  night  is  certainly  not  a  good  one,  since,  as 
]Kiinted  out  by  Fothergill,  it  accelerates  cardiac  action,  and 
thereby  robs  the  heart  of  some  of  its  rest  that  ought  to  be  obtained 
through  the  slowing  of  its  contractions  during  sleej). 

Marriage. — The  baneful  effects  of  one  phase  of  married  life 
have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  habits.  There 
is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  consider  here. 
For  the  male  Avho  has  been  warned  against  and  will  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  too  ardent  love,  marriage  is  certaiidy  advisable,  since 
it  conduces  to  regularity  of  living,  and  provides  him  with  the 
comforts  of  a  home  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  boarding-house 
or  hotel.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  also  it  is  better  to  be  a  happy 
wife  with  a  comfortable  home  and  a  kind,  considerate  husband  to 
minister  to  her  needs  than  to  be  left  alone,  and  possibly  heart 
hungry.  It  is  quite  another  thing  if  she  is  to  become  a  domestic 
drudge,  obliged  to  cook  and  wash  for  the  family  and  to  bear  off- 
spring. It  is  as  regards  the  dangers  of  pregnancy  and  cliild- 
bearing  for  women  with  valvular  disease,  even  when  compensated, 
that  I  wish  to  discuss  marriage.  Should  a  girl  who  has  a  valve- 
lesion  become  a  wife  ?  is  the  question  often  asked  of  the  medical 
attendant.  It  is  a  most  serious  one  to  answer,  and  puts  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  on  the  medical  adviser.  There  ai-e  many  cases 
of  even  compensated  valvular  defects  in  whicli  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  are  fraught  with  considerable  risk.  Yet  every  physi- 
cian of  experience  can  probably  recall  numerous  instances  of 
mothers  who  have  successfully  carried  their  offspring  through  to 
birth,  in  spite  of  serious  heart-disease.  Let  us  take  u])  the  valve- 
defects  of  the  left  heart  separately. 

Mitral  disease,  and  of  this  mitral  stenosis  is  the  form  most 
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frequently  met  with  in  women.  Theoretically,  this  is  the  lesion 
which  should  be  the  most  seriously  affected  during  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy  and  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour.  As  the 
gravid  uterus  rises  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  when  in  the  last 
two  months  its  fundus  interferes  with  the  proper  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  crowds  the  viscera  aside,  dysjjiia'a  and  cyanosis 
appear,  and  walking  often  occasions  serious  distress.  The  right 
heart  becomes  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  mechanical  interfer- 
ence with  the  circulation.  The  pregnant  uterus  impedes  the  de- 
scent of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  out  of  the  great 
veins  and  through  the  right  heart  into  the  lungs  is  deprived  of  the 
aid  resulting  from  full  and  regular  respiration.  Moreover,  the 
pressure  upon  the  intra-abdominal  veins  retards  the  return  flovv' 
from  the  inferior  extremities,  and  blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries 
is  increased.  This  raises  pulse-tension,  and  by  thus  increasing 
peripheral  resistance  throws  greater  work  upon  the  left  ventricle. 
Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  this  chamber  discharges  but 
a  small  volume  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system,  and  when  its  out- 
flow is  still  further  impeded  by  abnormal  peripheral  resistance,  it 
results  in  augmented  stasis  within  the  left  auricle,  pulmonary 
system,  and  right  heart.  The  vicious  circle  already  existing  by 
reason  of  the  mitral  stenosis  and  the  strain  upon  the  right  ven- 
tricle are  intensified.  If  this  is  not  too  severe,  the  woman  may 
be  able  to  endure  her  pregnancy  to  full  term. 

When  at  length  labour  comes  on,  and  the  expulsive  stage  is 
reached,  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  right  ventricle  giving 
way  under  the  added  stress  of  violent  straining  efforts. 

The  same  condition  obtains  in  mitral  regurgitation,  but  the 
enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  if  compensation  is  pres- 
ent is  hypertrophied  as  well  as  dilated,  is  a  factor  for  good  by 
enabling  the  heart  to  withstand  increased  peripheral  resistance. 
The  augmentation  of  arterial  tension  would  by  raising  intra- 
cardiac blood-pressure  increase  the  regurgitation  into  the  left  auri- 
cle were  it  not  counteracted  by  the  left-ventricle  hypertrophy. 
The  danger  is  that  the  ventricle  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
strain,  in  which  event  the  evils  of  the  mitral  incompetence  become 
intensified,  and  the  right  ventricle  at  length  suffers  from  over- 
strain. Even  if  the  injurious  tendencies  of  pregnancy  are  suc- 
cessfully withstood,  the  woman  with  mitral  regurgitation  is  sub- 
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jected  til  llir  same  tlanucr  tlnriiii:'  the  second  sta_i;c'  of  labour  as  is 
Olio  witli  siciiosis.  Wlu'lluT  the  ('.\|)laiia1  ion  just  j;iv(>n  is  correct 
or  not,  the  daniicr  to  niiti'al  patients  durinii'  this  trvinjii  j)criod 
lies  in  |iulnionar_v  cnuorm'iucnt  and  failure  (d'  the  rii;ht  ventrich'. 
Witli  this  |)eril  kej)t  constantly  in  mind  the  attentive  accoucheur 
can  often  conduct  the  ))r(\<;iiancy  and  iicsiation  to  a  successful 
issue. 

('a]iillary  and  venous  stasis  are  to  he  lessened  by  saline  or 
other  not  drastic  cathartics  and  hy  keepiui:'  the  patient  at  rest. 
When  the  expulsive  eiTorts  of  lahoui-  eiidauiier  the  integrity  of  the 
right  ventricle  or  when  stasis  in  the  lungs  leads  to  pulmonary 
(I'denia,  instnnnental  delivery  heconies  imperatively  indicated, 
and  must  not  be  delayed.  In  these  cases  chloroform  is  not  at- 
tended with  more  than  ordinary  danger. 

In  cases  of  aortic-valve  disease  the  strain  of  childbearing  is 
on  the  left  ventricle.  Regurgitation  through  the  aortic  orifice 
is  likely  to  be  increased,  and  in  aortic  stenosis  the  augmented 
peripheral  resistance  hinders  the  output  from  the  left  ventricle 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  orifice  were  for  the  time  being  still 
further  contracted.  Xevertheless,  if  compensatory  hypertrophy 
is  sufficient,  the  left  ventricle  alone,  or  chieily,  bears  the  l)runt  of 
the  struggle.  The  patients  as  a  matter  of  fact  enduic  the  ordeal 
of  childbearing  often  without  dangerous  cardiac  embarrassment 
and  better  than  do  mitral  sufferers.  According  to  Davis's  state- 
ments, more  than  50  per  cent  of  mitral  and  23  per  cent  of  aortic 
cases  succumb  to  the  dangers  of  pregnancy  and  gestation. 

Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  M'oman  in  the  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy who  prior  thereto  presented  well-marked  evidence  of  mitral 
regurgitation  witli  stenosis,  considerable  enlargement  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  dyspna'a  of  effort.  Except  upon  walking  for  a 
considerable  distance  and  in  ascending  stairs,  this  patient  yester- 
day evinced  no  pronounced  signs  of  cardiac  embarrassment,  and 
declared  she  was  not  specially  inconvenienced  by  her  pregnancy. 
Her  pulse  was  only  moderately  accelerated,  appreciably  tense  and 
strong,  and  the  apex-beat  was  powerful,  indicating  adequate 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  There  was  increased  dulness 
to  the  right,  but  it  was  not  excessive,  and  the  right  ventricle  gave 
no  sign  of  being  dangerously  overburd(^ned.  If  this  patient  re- 
ceives proper  management  during  the  remaining  two  months,  and 
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is  not  permitted  to  overstrain  liersell"  diiiiin;'  lahoiir,  1  believe  lier 
heart  will  not  suffer  daniagc  from  this,  her  eighth  pregnancy. 
Her  husband,  who  is  a  physician,  states  that  she  had  heart-disease 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  stated:  (1)  Pregnancy  is 
a  condition  of  gravity,  but  not  necessarily  of  peril,  to  women  with 
compensated  valvular  disease.  (2)  Labour  is  a  time  of  real  dan- 
ger, the  extent  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lesion 
and  the  degree  of  comi)ensation,  but  is  often  endured  without 
catastrophe.  (3)  Mitral  disease  is  more  liable  to  disastrous  con- 
sequences from  both  pregnancy  and  gestation  than  are  aortic  de- 
fects. (4)  Even  in  mitral  disease  the  degree  of  danger  depends 
upon  the  state  of  compensation.  (5)  Pregnant  women  with  valv- 
ular disease  require  special  watching  as  labour  approaches,  and 
during  the  expulsive  stage  should  be  delivered  instrumentally  at 
the  earliest  indication  of  dangerous  heart-strain.  (6)  The  perils 
of  marriage  should  be  clearly  stated  to  both  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  when  compensation  is  imperfect  or  is  maintained 
with  difficulty  they  should  be  advised  not  to  wed./  (7)  Interfer- 
ence with  pregnancy  is  justifiable  only  when  the  nature  and  sever- 
ity of  the  lesion  render  the  maintenance  of  compensation  impossi- 
ble or  when  serious  symptoms  have  already  supervened. 

Clothing.^ — The  j)liysician  wdio  would  instruct  his  patient  in 
matters  of  importance  in  maintaining  compensation  must  have 
regard  for  what  sometimes  appear  to  be  things  of  trifling  moment. 
Among  such  details  is  to  be  included  the  clothing.  All  who  have 
much  experience  in  the  management  of  cardiopathies  come  in 
time  to  realize  the  influence  exerted  by  varying  conditions  of 
blood-pressure.  The  reason  of  one  man's  success,  as  contrasted 
with  another's  failure,  in  the  treatment  of  heart-disease  is  often 
found  in  the  close  attention  he  pa^'s  to  undue  rise  of  blood-pres- 
sure. Take,  for  example,  an  ordinary  case  of  mitral  stenosis. 
Without  any  recognisable  change  in  the  cardiac  condition  or  in 
his  daily  conduct,  a  patient  will  be  conscious  that  his  breathing 
becomes  embarrassed  by  efforts  usually  put  forth  without  any 
such  effect.  He  consults  his  medical  adviser,  who,  familiar  with 
the  case,  discovers  by  studying  the  pulse  and  state  of  the  venous 
circulation  that  there  is  unwonted  tension  in  the  arterial  system. 
He  finds,  furthermore,  that  there  is  constipation  perhaps,  and 
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kiiowiiii:-  ilu"  iiithu'iu'i'  of  this  i-oiiditioii  over  l»1o»>t]-])rossiire 
tlirouixli  llu'  sphiiu'linifs,  lie  luliuinistcrs  m  iiii'rcurinl  pill;  tcMision 
within  tlu*  ah(htiiu'ii  :uul  :irt('vi;il  svslcin  is  lowered,  aiul  the 
patient's  hrcalhini;'  rctui'ns  to  its  usiinl  slate.  A  leiidencv  to  pal- 
l>itati«>ii  in  a  casi'  of  aortic  ivi!;nra:itation  niav  be  wliollv  dnc  to 
increased  caj)illarv  resistance  and  ])e  reliin-ed  bv  the  administra- 
tion of  a  vaso-dihitor. 

It  is  because  of  the  effect  on  blood-prt'ssnre  jn'odnced  1)V  a 
patient's  manner  of  dress  that  the  matter  of  cdothini;'  becomes 
im})ortant,  and  nuiy  make  for  or  against  tlic  establishment  or 
preservation  of  compensation.  Cardiac  sniferers  are  often  very 
sensitive  to  the  cold  and  to  sudden  changes  of  weather,  partly  on 
account  of  a  rhcunuitic  diathesis  and  partly  because  of  sluggish" 
cutaneous  circulation,  as  in  mitral  stenosis,  or  of  relative  arterial 
ananiia  in  aortic  disease.  Wool  should  therefore  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin,  and  during  seasons  of  low  temperature  the  hands  and 
feet  must  be  kept  warm  by  heavy  not  too  tightly  fitting  gloves 
and  shoes.  It  is  well  to  have  the  latter  constructed  with  cork 
soles,  and  in  very  cold  weather  overshoes  may  })e  a  necessity. 
Outer  garments  should  not  only  be  warm,  but  they  must  not  be  so 
heavy  as  to  tire  the  wearer.  It  is  very  important  that  the  clothing 
does  not  constrict  the  vessels.  This  applies  to  shoes,  gloves,  col- 
lars, belts,  and  waistbands  in  the  case  of  males,  and  to  garters, 
corsets,  and  tight  dresses  on  the  part  of  females.  Constriction  of 
the  extremities  tends  to  raise  blood-pressure  as  well  as  to  mechan- 
ically impede  circulation,  and  should  be  corrected  in  every  case  of 
valvular  disease.  Harm  is  chiefly  done,  however,  by  garments 
that  constrict  the  chest  and  abdomen.  A  woollen  undervest  that 
has  become  shrunken  until  uncomfortably  tight,  an  overcoat  that 
is  outgrown,  and  can  be  buttoned  only  with  difficulty,  is  in  a 
measure  at  least  injurious  in  the  same  way  as  is  a  too  tight  corset. 
Xot  only  are  respiratory  movements  liampered  and  venous  circu- 
lation retarded  in  consequence,  l)ut  the  hypertrophied  and  there- 
fore compensated  heart  is  more  or  less  compressed  and  restricted 
in  its  movments;  abdominal  viscera  are  engorged  and  displaced; 
the  play  of  the  diaphragm  is  limited,  and  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  valvular  lesion  itself  are  intensified.  These  effects  are 
evinced  by  increase  of  cyanosis  and  shortness  of  breath,  both  of 
which  disappear  or  lessen  when  the  clothing  has  been  removed. 
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Iiistoiid,  llierofore,  of  siis])endiiig  the  skirts  fivjiii  llic  hips,  to 
effect  which  they  have  to  be  fastened  snugly  abont  the  waist,  it 
is  preferable  that  women,  particularly  slender  ones,  wear  gar- 
ments of  one  piece,  so  that  the  weight  may  be  borne  by  the  shoul- 
ders ;  or  they  should  replace  the  ordinary  corset  by  a  corset-waist, 
to  which  the  skirts  can  be  buttoned,  thus  avoiding  constriction  of 
the  waist.  Not  many  months  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  on 
account  of  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  which  at  times 
amounted  even  to  partial  syncope.  She  presented  signs  of  pro- 
nounced mitral  stenosis  with  considerable  secondary  enlargement 
of  the  heart  and  hepatic  congestion.  She  was  inclined  to  cor- 
pulence, and  to  preserve  her  figure  wore  a  long,  stiff  corset,  which, 
in  response  to  my  inquiry,  she  declared  was  loose  and  comfortable. 
Xot  convinced  on  the  point,  I  measured  her  waist  both  on  the  bare 
skin  and  outside  of  the  corset,  and  thus  demonstrated  that  when 
her  corset  was  hooked  she  actually  measured  4  inches  less  than 
she  did  next  to  the  skin,  I  then  explained  at  some  length  the 
harm  she  was  doing  herself,  and  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  re- 
form her  mode  of  dressing,  much  to  her  relief,  as  she  subsequently 
acknowdedged.  In  this  instance  I  am  convinced  that  the  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  stress  under  conditions  of  exercise  were  due 
largely  to  the  additional  impediment  to  circulation  and  respira- 
tion occasioned  by  the  tightness  of  her  clothing. 

Baths. — I  have  found  in  numerous  instances  that  ladies  with 
valvular  disease  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  semiweekly  hot 
bath,  and  some  of  them  confessed  to  lying  in  the  water  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  Inquiry  generally  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  bath  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  languor,  even  amounting  in 
some  instances  to  prostration.  It  is  Avell  known  that  such  hot 
baths  are  weakening  to  the  heart  and  lower  vascular  tone.  They 
should  be  forbidden  therefore,  and  the  patients  advised  to  content 
themselves  wath  a  rapid  sponge-bath  daily  if  strength  permits,  and 
once  a  week  a  tub-bath  of  short  duration,  and  of  a  temperature 
closely  approximating  that  of  the  human  body.  Mitral  patients 
endure  bathing  less  well  than  do  those  with  aortic  lesions.  Yet 
in  all  cases  the  degree  of  latitude  permissible  in  the  matter  of 
baths  is  to  be  determined  by  their  effect.  If  they  are  followed  by 
a  healthy  reaction — that  is,  by  warmth  of  the  skin  and  a  sense  of 
rest  or  well-being — they  are  beneficial;  but  if  a  cardiac  patient 
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tiiuls  his  bath  U>avi's  him  with  cold  cxtrcniii  ics  niul  .-i  {(^cliiiii;  «>f 
fntiiim*,  ami  that  tlu>  cxiTlioii  of  hrisklv  luhhiiiii'  his  \hh\\  into  a 
irhtw  oci-asions  l)r('alhh'ssiu>ss  or  palpitation,  trcHiuont  bathing  is 
lik«'ly  ti>  <h»  him  harm. 

SwimminiT.  whothcv  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  is  to  be  eonsidorod 
not  alone  with  reference  to  the  t(Mii]>eratnrt'  of  tlu'  water;  there 
is  the  shock  of  the  su«Meii  |iluii<;('  or  immersion,  and  also  tho 
exertion  of  jtropellini:  the  IkmIv  while  at  the  same  time  snstainini;' 
tiie  weiirht  or  i)ressure  of  the  snriMtnndinu'  liipiid.  For  these  vari- 
ons  reasons  this  form  of  bathinii'  is  apt  to  put  a  nood  deal  of  strain 
on  the  heart,  and  ])ersons  with  mitral  lesions,  or  those  whoso  de- 
fects, of  whatever  natnr(\  are  maintaining  compensation  with 
ditiiciilty,  slionld  either  indulge  in  this  sport  not  at  all  or  only 
under  great  restriction,  both  of  frequency  and  duration.  It  is 
}>robable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  death  from  cramp  in 
the  water  are  in  reality  instances  of  heart-failure  or  asystolism. 

The  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  and  the  various  modifications 
of  the  shower-bath  or  douche  found  at  health-resorts  affect  the 
heart  and  vascular  system  powerfully,  and  should  not  be  taken 
by  cardiac  sufferers  without  the  advice  of  a  physician  Avho  is 
familiar  with  their  effects  and  competent  to  decide  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  baths  in  each  instance. 

The  saline  and  carbonated  baths  employed  for  therapeutic 
purpo.ses  at  Bad  Xauheim  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  at  this 
tune,  since  they  are  not  indicated  for  individuals  whose  valvular 
defects  are  in  the  stage  of  compensation. 

Food. — Of  all  matters  concerning  our  patients  none  is  so  essen- 
tial as  that  <»f  nourishment,  and  yet  there  is  nothing,  I  venture  to 
say,  about  ^\hich  physicians  of  more  than  average  intelligence 
and  experience  are  so  unable  to  give  precise  and  suitable  instruc- 
tions. In  works  on  diet  are  to  be  found  tables  of  various  food- 
stuffs compiled  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  human  organism 
under  conditions  of  work  and  repose,  and  from  which  one  may 
construct  dietaries  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  cardiac  patients. 
In  this  chapter  I  shall  only  make  certain  general  statements  that 
apply  to  the  regimen  of  per.sons  whose  lesions  have  not  greatly 
deranged  circulatory  equipoise. 

Adequate  comj)ensation  in  any  given  case  implies,  nay,  neces- 
sitates, the  supposition  that  the  circulation  of  the  digestive  appa- 
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ratus  is  not  a])i>rccial)ly  disturbed.  The  conclusion  is  warranted, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  digestive  disorder  secondary  to  the  car- 
diac mischief  and  necessitating  a  corresponding  modification  of 
the  diet.  It  is  only  essential  that  the  food  be  of  good  quality,  well- 
cooked,  and  sufficient.  The  proportion  of  proteids  suitable  to 
each  case  will  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  the 
kind  of  work,  and  the  tendency  or  not  to  obesity.  The  same  consid- 
erations apply  to  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality.  The  proper 
preparation  of  the  food  is  essential  if  digestive  disorders  are  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  of  importance  also  that  meals  be  taken  at  regular 
hours ;  gluttony  is  injurious,  and  the  amount  of  fluids  taken  with 
meals  should  be  definitely  stated,  10  ounces  being  ordinarily 
sufficient.  Patients  who  are  anivmic  must  be  given  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  beef,  eggs,  milk,  and  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  are 
rich  in  iron-forming  compounds ;  those  who  incline  to  constipa- 
tion are  to  get  a  dietary  calculated  to  correct  the  tendency.  Tea 
and  coffee  in  moderation  may  be  allowed.  In  a  word,  so  long  as 
compensation  is  complete  there  is  no  indication  for  special  rules 
to  govern  the  dietary  further  than  what  would  be  recpiired  for 
the  preservation  of  health  in  the  same  individual  were  he  not 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  malady. 

Illnesses. — Among  so  many  items  of  importance  in  the  preser- 
vation of  compensation  it  is  difficult  to  specify  one  as  greater  than 
another,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Yet  I 
wish  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  this  point — namely,  no  illness 
or  indisposition,  a})parently  trivial  in  itself,  should  ever  be  so 
regarded  in  a  person  who  has  suffered  injury  from  endocarditis. 
This  is  specially  true  of  children.  In  them  rheumatism  is  so  apt 
to  be  masked  that  an  infection  of  the  throat,  a  persistent  pain  in 
an  extremity,  a  rise  of  temperature  without  obvious  cause,  should 
always  receive  careful  medical  attention.  The  intestinal  tract 
affords  so  ready  and  frequent  a  portal  of  infection  that  no  devia- 
tion from  the  standard  of  health  is  to  be  neglected  as  of  no  conse- 
quence. Far  better  is  it  to  bear  the  imputation  of  being  over- 
careful  and  fHssy  than  to  some  day  awake  to  the  consciousness 
that  your  neglect  has  permitted  injury  to  visit  one  of  your  pa- 
tients, whose  compensated  valvular  lesion  might  otherwise  have 
gone  on  years  longer.  Tell  your  patients  emphatically  and  clearly 
that  a  tonsillitis,  yes,  or  even  an  acute  coryza,  is  never  to  be  neg- 
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li'c'to«l.  In  a  case  o1  iiiin-al  disease,  partii'ularly  of  stenosis,  an 
attai-k  of  simple  lironi'hitis  niav  break  down  ntterly  the  integrity 
of  tlie  riiilii  \ciitricle.  Ue  always  suspicions  of  slight  fevers, 
wiiieh  to  those  living  in  a  malarial  region  may  apjK'ar  to  be  of 
that  natnre;  sneh  a  trivial  yet  persistent  run  of  fever  has  only 
too  often  turned  out  to  he  an  endocarditis.  In  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and  other  serious  affections  cavdi;ic  sufferers  merit  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  watchfnhiess,  if  they  are  to  come  through 
undamaged.  This  is  partieuhirly  true  of  persons  with  mitral  de- 
fects not  only  because  of  the  possible  lighting  up  of  a  fresh  endo- 
carditis, but  because  the  strain  to  which  the  right  ventricle  is 
subjected  by  reason  of  the  valvular  mischief  is  enormously  aug- 
mented by  the  pneumonic  consolidation — while  at  the  same  time 
cardiac  endurance  is  im])aired  through  the  effect  of  the  pneumonic 
toxines  on  the  myocardium.  If  in  such  a  case  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  centres  leads  to  cyanosis,  the  outlook  is  serious  indeed. 
The  gravity  of  pneumonia,  la  grippe,  and  other  acute  infections, 
gonorrhcca,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  measles,  puerperal  septicaemia, 
etc.,  in  all  cases  of  compensated  valvular  disease,  is  so  obvious, 
particularly  as  respects  the  liability  to  fresh  endocarditis,  that 
further  comment  is  unnecessary.  Considerations  of  prophy- 
laxis require,  therefore,  that  our  cardiopaths  be  properly  in- 
structed on  these  points.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  likely  to 
render  them  introspective,  and  even  hypochondriac,  or  if  the 
patients  are  children,  then  the  requisite  information  may  be 
imparted  to  the  family,  friends,  or  parents.  !N^o  one  need  fear 
that  his  motives  will  be  misunderstood.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  public  likes  to  be  talked  to  by  physicians  as  if 
they  were  intelligent  and  reasonable  beings,  and  that  nothing  con- 
duces more  to  the  establishment  of  confidence  in  the  medical  prac- 
titioner than  frankness  and  plain  dealing  in  all  matters  that  con- 
cern the  health  of  liis  patients. 

Use  of  Drugs. — It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  every  individual 
presenting  signs  of  valvular  mischief  requires  medicinal  treat- 
ment. Digitalis  or  some  other  heart-tonic  is  not  to  he  ordered 
in  every  case  in  which  an  endocardial  murmur  is  heard.  Inexpe- 
rienced practitioners  fresh  from  a  medical  college  are  very  apt  to 
commit  this  mistake,  and  consequently  the  foregoing  injunction 
is  not  out  of  place.     When  a  person  with  valvular  disease  presents 
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himself  in  your  office,  inquire  minutely  into  the  matter  of  symp- 
toms, and  if  he  does  not  acknowledge  any  indicative  of  cardiac 
stress,  remedies  influencing  the  heart  directly  are  not  indicated. 
If  you  belong  to  that  class  who  believe  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  physician's  office  without  a  prescription  or  a  drug  of 
some  kind,  lest  forsooth  the  patient  fancy  he  has  not  received  his 
money's  worth,  then  let  it  be  a  placebo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  few  persons  who  cannot  be  satisfied  under  such  circumstances 
with  an  expression  of  opinion  coupled  with  sound  advice  on  the 
points  under  discussion  in  this  chapter.  Careful  inquiry  will 
usually  bring  out  some  pernicious  habit,  faulty  digestion,  consti- 
pation, some  impairment  of  appetite,  etc. ;  or  there  may  be  more 
or  less  anaemia,  bronchial  irritation  perhaps,  menorrhagia,  some 
deviation  from  perfect  health,  wliieli  permitted  to  go  on,  will  in 
time  exert  malign  influence  on  compensation.  Any  such  condition 
calls  for  correction,  and  to  this  end  medicinal  treatment  may  be 
indicated.  What  medicaments  are  suitable  in  each  instance  is,  of 
course,  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical  adviser. 

Although  slight  disturbances  demanding  attention  are  often 
dependent  upon  scarcely  detectable  disorders  of  circulation,  they 
are  not  necessarily  so  in  perfectly  compensated  cases,  and  hence 
these  patients  may  generally  be  treated,  so  far  as  regards  medi- 
cines, as  they  would  be  w-ere  they  wholly  free  from  endocardial 
defects. 

Two  conditions  likely  to  prove  more  injurious  to  individuals 
with  a  valve-lesion,  although  compensated,  than  would  be  the  case 
if  his  valves  had  not  been  damaged,  are  constipation  and  flatulent 
distention  of  the  bowel.  In  both  there  is  splanchnic  irritation 
and  consequent  alteration  of  blood-pressi;re,  but  in  the  latter  the 
effect  of  mechanical  encroachment  upon  the  contents  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity  must  be  reckoned  with.  Uncorrected  it  may  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  destruction  of  heart  adequacy,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  patient's  discomfort  in  the  way  of  postprandial 
breathlessness  in  mitral  and  tendency  to  palpitation  in  aortic  dis- 
ease. Both  disorders  of  digestive  function  tend  to  impair  the 
appetite,  give  rise  to  neuralgias,  anaemia,  coldness  of  the  extrem- 
ities, and  many  other  phenomena  of  auto-infection.  ^Moreover, 
flatulent  indigestion,  probably  through  the  absorption  of  toxines, 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  deranged  cardiac  rhythm.     This  not  only 
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jinnovs  or  ovoii  nlaniis  tlu'  patient,  hut  it  niav  cvcw  ]c:\{\  to  tlio 
ilovi'K)j)iuonT  of  dilatation.  It  is  for  the  relief  of  such  distui-bini]!; 
fiu'tors  as  these,  tlierefore.  that  druus  tind  ilicir  leuiiiuiale  use  in 
the  nianairenient  of  eonipensated  t-anliopathies.  In  most  cases  the 
sjHHHliest  and  surest  relief  is  likelv  to  he  afforded  hy  a  mercurial, 
a  irrain  of  eah»niel  in  divi(hd  doses,  or  5  grains  of  hlue  mass,  fol- 
lowed next  morniui:  hy  a  Seidlitz  po\vd(>r  or  a  glassful  of  some 
laxative  water,  ("ascara,  aloes,  rhuharh,  po<loi)hyllum,  etc.,  pan- 
ereatin,  <ix-gall,  nitrohydroehlorie  aeid,  suhgalhite  of  hismuth, 
salol  or  salo])hen,  miphtlud  pi-cjiarations,  etc.,  alone  or  in  various 
comhinations  and  Avith  which  the  reader  is  duly  familiar,  arc 
servieeahle,  and  will  generally  aiford  relief. 

Only  when  gastro-intestinal  disorders  occasion  persistent  de- 
rangement of  cardiac  action  are  digitalis,  stro])hantIins,  caffeine, 
convallaria,  and  sparteine  to  he  ])rescrihe(l  in  this  class  of  cases; 
even  then  the  remedy  is  to  he  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  arrhyth- 
mia or  acceleration  of  the  pulse  has  been  corrected.  Temporary 
palpitation  or  vertigo  on  the  part  of  aortic  patients  may  generally 
he  removed  by  minute  doses  of  glonoin,  ^^  to  y^^  of  a  grain  at 
intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  3  to  5  drops  of  digitalis.  When  compensation  has  been 
seriously  threatened  by  cardiac  overstrain  or  some  other  disturb- 
ing factor,  digitalis  and  strychnine  may  be  needed  in  addition  to 
rest  and  restricted  diet ;  but  in  all  such  instances  rest  in  bed  for 
a  few  days  is  unquestionably  the  agency  of  greatest  value,  and 
should  be  rigidly  enforced  until  the  period  of  danger  is  past ;  not 
until  then  is  the  patient  to  be  permitted  to  resume  his  usual  mode 
of  life  and  to  return  to  his  wonted  exercise.  In  this  class  of  cases 
"  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety." 

Change  of  Climate,  with  Special  Reference  to  High  Altitude. — 
The  (piestion  is  so  often  asked  whether  a  ])aticnt  with  heart-dis- 
ease should  go  to  Colorado  or  make  the  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains to  California,  that  it  seems  best  to  discuss  this  subject  here 
when  considering  those  conditions  that  make  for  the  preservation 
of  compensation.  It  is  quite  generally  the  opinion  among  medi- 
cal men  that  the  existence  of  a  valvular  lesion  contra-indicates 
residence  in  elevated  climates.  This  is  too  sweeping,  as  shoAvn  by 
clinical  observation.  ^ly  medical  friends  in  Colorado  assure  me 
that  their  patients  with  valvular  disease,  of  whatever  kind,  suffer 
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no  more  inconvenience  from  their  heart-lesions  in  Denver  or 
Colorado  Springs  than  do  persons  similarly  affected  at  the  sea 
level.  Moreover,  Kegnard,  in  an  elaborate  work  on  the  effect  of 
high  altitude  on  the  heart  and  circulation,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  cardiac  lesions  per  se  do  not  contra-indicate  residence  in  the 
mountains  when  this  is  necessary,  and  that  aside  from  the  discom- 
fort of  becoming  accustomed  to  the  high  altitude  individuals 
afflicted  with  heart-disease  do  not  experience  permanent  harm. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  not  advise  residence  in  such  a  climate  for 
a  cardiopath,  since  there  is  nothing  in  his  disease  calling  for  such 
a  climatic  treatment.  This  opinion  impresses  me  as  too  broad, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  some  of  my  cardiac  patients.  I 
have  known  persons  with  mitral  and  aortic  regurgitation  to  visit 
Colorado,  and  there,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  to  take  consid- 
erable exercise  without  discomfort,  and  apparently  without  harm. 
Others  with  vascular  and  cardiac  degeneration  have  found  the 
same  to  be  true  with  them,  and  in  fact  one  gentleman  was  actu- 
ally able  to  walk  with  more  ease  at  7,000  feet  than  in  Chicago. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  patients  who  were  not  able  to  endure  high 
altitude  were  sufferers  from  mitral  stenosis,  aortic  stenosis,  and 
mitral  incompetence,  whew  complicated  by  pericardial  or  pleu- 
ritic adhesions.  These  cases  were  all  reported  and  discussed  by 
me  in  a  paper  before  the  American  Climatological  Association  in 
1899,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  that  year.  Singu- 
larly enough,  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Denver,  in  discussing  my  paper, 
stated  that  at  that  very  time  he  had  uncjer  observation  in  Denver 
a  female  with  pronounced  mitral  stenosis,  who  had  formerly  been 
under  my  care  in  Chicago,  and  who  was  able  to  endure  the  eleva- 
tion, not  only  of  Denver,  but  also  of  Cripple  Creek  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  about  12,000  feet.  She  died  a  year  subsequently,  I 
understand,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if  her  residence  at  that 
elevation  did  not  aid  materially  in  shortening  her  life. 

As  the  discussion  of  theories  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  this 
work,  I  shall  not  discuss  at  length  the  considerations  which  make 
me  conclude  that  residence  in  high  altitudes  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  persons  having  stenosis  or  regurgitant  lesions  com- 
plicated by  pericardial  or  pleural  adhesions.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  effect  of  a  rarefied  atmosphere  is  acceleration  and  small- 
uess  of  the  pulse,  together  with  increase  in  the  depth  and  fre- 
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quoiirv  of  tlu^  rcsiiirations,  the  dciircc  oi'  tliis  effect  (le]->ending 
of  I'ourse  iiiM.ii  the  di'^ree  of  the  nltitutlc.  Tlie  blood  Hows  to 
tlu'  heart  niorc  rapidlv,  and  it  there  is  an  lihstnielion  at  one  of  the 
oriliei's,  tliis  arts  at^  a  barrii'r  to  the  rai)id  and  (>as_v  passaiie  of  the 
hhuul,  which  tentls  to  aeeiinndate  hack  of  the  liindrauce.  In 
mitral  or  aortic  stenosis  tliis  would  lie  in  the  liinu's  and  right  heart, 
and  lu'n('e  svnijttonis  due  to  this  eniior<i-einent  ar(>  likely  to  result. 
If  adhesions  exist,  tliev  interferi'  more  or  less  with  the  expansion 
of  the  thorax,  which  takes  ])lace  in  hiiih  climates,  and  consequently 
they  oni^ht  to  hinder  that  adjustment  to  altereil  conditicins,  which 
is  essential  if  one  is  to  become  accustomed  to  a  high  altitude. 
Further  retlection  and  observation  since  the  publication  of  my 
paper  on  this  std)jcct  have  led  me  to  the  belief  that  probably  all 
or  iK'arly  all  individuals  with  valvular  diseases  can  endure  an 
altitude  of  0,01)0  to  10,000  feet  without  injury,  provided  they  do 
not  take  much  exercise.  I'ntil  they  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  rarefied  air  they  should  not  walk  at  all,  but  remain  in  bed. 
At  least  such  is  the  opinion  and  advice  I  give  when  consulted 
on  this  important  question.  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  dyspncea  and  ])al])itation  com'plained  of  by  some  at  high  alti- 
tudes is  due  in  ])art,  jiei'haiis  largely,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  moun- 
tains the  walks  are  not  level.  Trill-clind)ing  is  trying  for  cardio- 
paths,  even  at  the  sea  level,  and  at  an  elevation  where  the  air  is 
thin  such  an  exertion  could  readily  prove  doubly  injurious.  The 
phenomena  of  mountain-sickness — that  is,  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  with  vertigo,  and  even  nausea,  or  in  extreme  cases  bleeding 
from  the  nose  and  ears — are  liable  to  attack  healthy  persons  at 
too  high  an  altitude,  particulai-ly  dnring  physical  exertion.  In 
their  milder  degrees  they  may  affect  cardiopaths  in  transit  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  but  apart  from  these  unpleasant  symptoms 
patients  who  remain  at  rest  in  the  car  need  not  apprehend  serious 
results  even  in  |)assing  the  loftiest  points.  When  vertigo  or  a 
tendency  to  syncojie  is  experienced,  relief  usually  follows  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  diffusible  stimulant  and  the  assumption  of  the 
recumbent  position.  Xevertheless,  caution  would  suggest  the  tak- 
ing of  the  less  lofty  routes. 


CIIAPTEK    XVII 

THE    TREATMENT    OF  VALVULAR    HEART-DISEASE 

{Continued) 

II.  COMPENSATION  BEING  IMPERFECT 

A  WAXT  of  perfect  compensation  may  have  either  one  of  two 
exphanations.  It  may  have  never  been  adequately  developed  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  acute  process  that  led  to  the  valvular  mis- 
chief, or  having  been  once  established  it  may  be  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  instance  the  develop- 
ment of  complete  compensation  may  be  impossible,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  valves,  in  consequence  of  de- 
generation of  the  myocardium,  or  of  the  coexistence  of  complica- 
tions or  conditions  residing  in  the  patient's  temperament,  environ- 
ment, etc.  In  such  a  case  the  course  of  the  disease  is  generally 
too  short  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  into  the  category  of  chronic 
valvular  aifections.  For  the  same  reasons  a  long-continued  main- 
tenance of  compensation  may  be  impossible  after  it  has  once  be- 
come established.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  possible  to  arrest 
the  downward  tendency  and  restore  heart-power  when  the  injuri- 
ous influences  are  discovered  and  removed.  If  these  cannot  be 
removed,  then  their  baneful  effects  must  be  counteracted  by  all 
those  therapeutic  measures  which  are  at  our  disposal. 

In  the  management  of  compensated  valvular  disease  the  physi- 
cian conducts  a  defensive  campaign,  so  to  speak,  whereas  when 
compensation  has  failed,  he  is  called  on  to  wage  an  active  offensive 
warfare  against  all  those  forces  that  are  striving  to  destroy  his 
patient.  His  success  depends  not  only  upon  the  skill  with  which 
his  therapeutic  weapons  are  wielded,  but  also  upon  the  precision 
of  his  orders,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  these  are  executed. 
The  treatment  of  valvular  disease  in  this  stage  requires  also  atten- 
tion to  details  of  daily  life,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  appear 
to  be,  and  the  recognition  of  complications.     Moreover,  there  are 
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frw  pjitiolits  in  wlmsc  i-iiviroiniMMl  iiilluciiccs  do  not  exist  wiiicli, 
if  jHTinilI(.-(l  to  iio  (III,  will  n<»t  mcI  unt'iivournlilv  und  ictard  tlir 
rt'stonitioii  »>t  :itU'«|n;tl('  r»>niitciis;it  ion.  I'Or  this  rcnsoii  tlu'si'  iinist 
1h»  ast'crtaim-d  and  removed  so  far  as  is  possible.  If  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  pro]»er  nianaiiXMiient  of  these  cases  consists  in 
ninch  more  than  the  nui-e  administration  of  heart-tonics  or  other 
medicinal  remedies.  I'hat  hiiihlv  iiratifviiiii'  results  follow  such 
strict  and  carefnl  manauement  is  shown  hy  the  nan-ation  of  the 
next  three  cases. 

Miss  X.,  referred  hv  Dr.  .Minor,  of  AshevilU',  X.  ('.,  was  first 
seen  bv  nie  in  July,  18!>8.  She  had  spent  the  preceding  winter 
in  Asheville,  and  had  tlierc  sought  medical  advice  in  the  early 
l)art  of  summer  because  of  increasing  difHculty  of  breathing  in 
walking,  the  altitndi-  being  2,200  feet  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  hilly.  The  winter  immediately  previous  had  also  been 
passed  in  Asheville,  but  without  her  having  noticed  the  same 
shortness  of  breath.  She  gave  a  history  of  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism three  years  before,  and  a  year  and  a  half  before  of  an  ill- 
ness which,  judging  from  her  acconnt,  must  have  been  an  inflam- 
mation of  a  serous  membrane  within  the  thorax.  Her  age  was 
twenty-two.  jler  j)ulse  was  much  accelerated,  120  or  more,  regu- 
lar, and  equal.  The  ankles  were  (edematous,  and  the  abdomen 
was  distended  by  the  greatly  engorged  liver.  The  broad,  fairly 
powerful  apex-beat  was  found  immovably  fixed  in  the  sixth  inter- 
costal space,  near  the  anterior  axillary  line,  and  superficial  car- 
diac dulness  extended  somewhat  beyond  the  right  sternal  margin, 
uj)ward  to  the  third  costal  cartilage  and  at  the  left,  almost  to  the 
mamillary  line.  There  was  an  intense  blowing  systolic  apex-mur- 
mur transmitted  to  the  left  and  accompanying,  not  replacing,  the 
first  sound,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  being  very  accentuated. 
Upon  auscultation,  fine  crackling  rales  were  detected  during  in- 
.sj)iration  along  the  n])]»er  and  left  border  of  pra:'Cordial  dulness, 
and  upon  the  arms  being  raised  and  lowered  a  creaking  sound 
could  be  plainly  heard  at  the  superior  boundary  of  dulness  on  the 
sternum. 

In  this  case  it  was  manifestly  not  so  much  the  mitral  leak  that 
was  .serious,  as  it  was  the  fixation  of  the  left  ventricle  that  was 
preventing  the  maintenance  of  compensation.  Moreover,  it  was 
foreseen  that  digitalis  and  similar  remedies  could  exercise  but 
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limited  control  over  the  heart,  since  only  slight  if  an}-  reduction 
in  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  was  possible  by  reason  of 
the  restraining  adhesions.  Efforts  had  to  be  directed,  therefore, 
to  lessening  the  resistance  residing  in  the  congested  portal  system 
and  at  strengthening  the  right  ventricle.  I1ic  former  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  purgatives,  tonic  doses  of  digitalis,  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  constricting  clothing ;  the  latter  by  those  same  means, 
re-enforced  by  abstaining  from  too  much  physical  exertion,  and  if 
need  be  by  rest  from  all  exercise.  Accordingly  the  patient  was 
told  to  give  up  her  corset,  which  she  did,  to  take  an  aperient 
water  daily  before  breakfast,  and  thrice  daily  15  drops  of  tincture 
of  digitalis.  Stair-climbing  was  forbidden.  Directions  regarding 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  and  the  amount  of  fluids  were 
added.  The  degree  of  improvement  w^as  so  insignificant  during 
the  next  few  weeks  that  at  length  absolute  rest  in  bed  was  advised 
and  acted  upon.  Then  benefit  became  at  once  apparent  in  slowing 
of  the  pulse  and  diminution  of  dulness  over  the  right  heart.  The 
liver  also  began  to  shrink,  urine  grew  more  abundant,  and  oedema 
disappeared.  After  five  weeks  of  enforced  rest  the  patient  was 
permitted  to  gradually  resume  her  ordinary  mode  of  life,  except- 
ing that  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  out.  All  this  time  digitalis 
or  strophanthus  was  continued  in  about  the  same  dose  (15  drops) 
of  the  one  and  10  drops  of  the  latter  thrice  daily,  with  excep- 
tion of  every  sixth  day,  when  it  was  omitted.  Apex-impulse  grew 
somewhat  stronger,  but  never  altered  its  position  in  the  least;  the 
marked  change  was  in  the  right  ventricle  and  liver. 

After  a  few  weeks  longer  of  such  management  it  was  decided 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  course  of  Nauheim  baths.  They  were  given 
in  her  home  and  not  at  my  rooms,  as  was  then  the  rule  with  pa- 
tients whom  I  subjected  to  this  treatment.  Whether  because  I 
could  not  watch  their  effect  as  closely  in  this  way,  or  on  account  of 
the  hampering  effect  of  the  adhesions  (I  believe  it  was  the  latter), 
the  baths  did  not  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  Heart-rate  increased 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  unsteadiness,  dulness  to  the  right  be- 
came increased,  and  the  amount  of  urine  diminished.  They 
were  discontinued,  therefore,  and  no  permanent  harm  resulted. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  this  patient  to 
give  up  her  candy  and  obey  instructions  as  to  diet ;  but  the  habit 
of  making  her  furnish  me  with  an  account  of  what  she  ate  and 
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drank  tinally  oonvinccd  her  tluil  1  was  in  canu^st,  and  now  lior 
olHHliiMK'e  to  orders  is  all  tiiat  can  he  tlosiriMl.  In  this  case  nicu- 
struation  is  too  profuse  and  sonu>what  irroeuhir;  so  that  she  has 
been  i  list  met  t'd  to  ri'inain  in  hcd  diirinu  her  menses,  and  Iivdi-as- 
tin  hvdroehlorate  is  sometimes  administered.  Durini^  the  summer 
of  18i>'.»  her  health  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  she  was  able  to 
enjoy  a  nmuber  of  outin«»:s  with  friends  without  verv  irksome  re- 
striction on  her  jdeasures.  She  has  been  vei-v  subject  to  annoying 
pains  in  her  slutulders,  but  esiH'cially  in  her  chest  beneath  the  ster- 
nmn,  and  u])on  several  such  occasions  there  has  been  a  circum- 
scribed, faint,  yet  distinct  friction  directlx  abdvc  the  superior  lino 
of  cardiac  dulness,  which  was  taken  to  indicate  a  fresh  lighting 
up  of  niediastinitis.  These  attacks  have  generally  yielded  to 
counter-irritation  and  antirheumatic  remedies. 

'J'owards  s])ring  of  liHIO  licr  condition  began  to  run  down 
slowly  but  surely,  and  complaint  of  "  rheunnitic  pains  "  was  fre- 
quent ;  the  pulse  quickened,  and  her  ilesh  grew'  flabby  and  cold. 
She  consented  to  enter  a  hospital,  where  her  temperature  could 
be  carefully  watched,  as  the  possibility  of  endocarditis  was  enter- 
tained. Temjierature  remained  subnormal,  however,  rather  than 
fel»rile.  Her  urine  Avas  collected  and  examined,  witli  th(!  follow- 
ing result:  Total  amount  in  twenty-four  hours,  GGO  cubic  centi- 
metres; s])ecitic  gra\ity,  l.Oil.s;  urea,  ?>  ])er  cent;  2^  per  cent  of 
albumin;  numerous  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  Animal  food 
was  withheld,  copious  draughts  of  w^ater  insisted  upon,  and  citrate 
of  potash  was  administered,  together  with  moderate  doses  of  fox- 
glove in  tincture.  A  week  later  the  urine  amounted  to  2,500 
cubic  centimetres,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.013,  urea  1.3  per 
cent,  neither  albumin  nor  casts.  This  must  have  been  a  mild 
nephritis  and  not  merely  congestion,  since  the  kidneys  responded 
so  well  to  the  free  intake  of  fluids.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
patient's  condition  im|)roved  rapidly,  the  j)ulse-rate  decreased 
strikingly;  and  two  weeks  afterward  she  returned  home.  It  is 
now  four  months  later,  and  albumin  has  not  again  l)ecn  found  in 
the  urine.  She  has  been  allowed  animal  food  but  sparingly,  and 
has  been  required  to  drink  water  freely  between  meals,  with  the 
result  of  her  feeling  unusually  well,  and  being  abb;  to  enjoy  a 
moderate  amount  of  walking  again.  This  lady  is  an  invalid,  to 
be  sure,  who  has  to  lead  a  restricted  existence;  but  she  is  able  to 
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attend  matinees  and  soeial  functions  of  a  qniet  kind,  in  fine,  to  get 
a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  life.  She  cannot  entertain  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  wife  and  mother,  and  has  been  so  informed. 

In  this  case  digitalis  has  been  taken  most  of  the  time,  because 
it  has  been  repeatedly  ])rc)ved  by  trial  that  when  discarded  en- 
tirely its  need  is  shown  after  a  few  days  by  increased  breathless- 
ness  and  subjective  as  Avell  as  objective  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action,  to  120  or  more.  The  tincture  has  generally  been  pi-e- 
scribed,  sometimes  10  drops  once  daily,  and  at  other  times  5,  7, 
or  10  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Upon  a  few  occasions 
scantiness  of  the  urine  and  oedema,  shown  by  pitting  of  the 
ankles,  has  necessitated  the  administration  of  the  fresh  infusion 
of  English  leaves,  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  daily.  Xow 
and  then  citrate  of  potassium  has  been  added.  Sulphate  of  strych- 
nine has  also  been  taken  much  of  the  time,  and  whenever  she  has 
felt  more  than  usual  weakness  she  has  profited  much  from  the 
compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites. 

She  has  been  dependent  on  medicinal  remedies,  but  no  doubt 
a  large  part  of  her  really  good  condition  is  owing  to  the  excellent 
care  she  has  taken  of  herself.  She  has  dressed  sensibly,  wearing 
a  loosely  fitting  corset-waist,  and  so  far  as  possible  suspending 
her  skirts  from  her  shoulders.  Walking  has  been  done  at  a  slow 
pace  and  for  short  distances,  care  being  taken  not  to  walk  against 
a  strong  wand,  and  to  stop  for  rest  whenever  shortness  of  breath 
or  palpitation  has  been  experienced.  Ascending  stairs  has  been 
avoided,  or  when  that  was  impossible  they  have  been  mounted 
a  few  stairs  at  a  time,  with  frequent  pauses  to  let  her  heart  quiet 
down  or  to  recover  breath.  During  stormy  weather  she  has  either 
remained  indoors  or  has  driven  in  a  closed  carriage  to  her  destina- 
tion. Any  indisposition,  however  trivial,  has  received  prompt 
attention,  and  a  day  of  unwonted  fatigue  or  exertion  has  been 
generally  followed  by  rest  in  bed  or  on  a  couch.  Her  dietary  has 
been  simple  and  nutritious,  and  she  has  not  been  permitted  to  be 
in  the  least  constij^ated.  On  the  contrary,  she  took  an  aperient 
water  every  morning  for  a  year  at  least,  with  a  dose  of  calomel 
w^henever  her  liver  show^ed  more  than  ordinary  congestion  or  she 
felt  a  sense  of  fulness  about  the  waist.  Latterly  the  laxative 
water  has  been  taken  only  every  other  day.  Finally,  she  has  been 
required  to  see  me  at  regular  intervals,  generally  two  or  three 
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times  a  niontli.  (li:it  llicrt'ltv  she  miiilil  !><•  kept  nndci'  cdulrol.  In 
lior  i-asi'  rrrliiiiilv  rliTiial  viiiilaiicc  lias  lu'cii  ilic  y\-\rr  of  safety. 

^lastrr  W  .  11.,  ai:i'<l  ciulit,  was  I'xaiiiiurd  hy  nic  !ii  .liiiic,  is;i(i, 
at  rotjuvst  uf  l)r.  .Ii>lm  Sti-cctrr.  lie  was  a  iVail.  iiiitlcr-i/.cd.  pale 
l>oy,  wlutsc  \vlit»U'  lilV'  had  lu'cn  o]\v  <d  many  i  lliicsscs ;  ItiMiicho- 
pneiiinunia  tivc  times  in  early  cliildlKtoil,  iiinuiiicraMc  atlacks  of 
fever,  with  eoated  tongiic,  ]>aiii  in  the  riulii  h\  pucliondriuni,  nau- 
sea, and  irritahle  stomach,  which  had  i;cnci-ally  yiidch'd  to  cah)- 
mel  and  milk  diet,  and  had  hccn  i-onsidcrcd  ''  storms  of"  uric 
acid."  For  a  year  jtrioi-  to  my  \isil  patient  had  hccn  under  trcal- 
ment  hy  Or.  M.  Allen  Starr,  of  .\ew  \'oi-k,  who,  it  was  stated,  had 
administered  hrc»mide  of  soda  every  ni^ht  during'  tlie  ycai'.  The 
mother  had  first  learned  of  her  boy's  heart-disease  in  April,  isix;. 
Patient  was  very  s\ibject  to  attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis,  having-  but 
just  recovered  from  one,  and  at  the  time  of  my  examination  had  an 
acute  coryza.  lie  had  the  facial  aj)i)earance  indicative  of  adenoids, 
breathed  through  the  mouth,  and  beneath  the  angle  of  the  left 
inferior  ma.xilla  the  neck  was  tmnefied  by  enlarged  cervical 
glands.  His  chest  was  long,  narrow,  sunken  below  the  clavicles, 
prominent  in  the  pra'cordium,  and  ex])anded  poorly  on  inspira- 
tion; the  finger-ends  were  noticeably  bulbous,  but  there  was  no 
cyanosis.  The  heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  there  was  a  loud,  harsli 
systolic  apex-murmur  of  wide  propagation,  and  both  liver  and 
spleen  were  palpable  with  much  corroborative  increase  of  dulness. 
The  little  fellow  suffered  from  dyspno-a  and  occasionally  palpi- 
tation on  ascending  stairs  or  liuri'ied  walking.  Urine  was  scanty 
and  of  higli  s]»ecific  gravity,  otherwise  negative.  His  aj)petite 
was  capricious,  digestion  weak,  and  l)Owel  movements  irregular. 

It  was  my  opinion  that,  if  mu<di  imju'ovemcnt  was  to  be  at- 
tained, three  things  would  have  to  be  done — the  removal  of  the 
nasal  obstruction,  the  development  of  the  chest,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  blood  condition.  The  adenoids  could  have  been 
safely  removed  under  ether  and  even  ehlorofoi'm  skilfully  ad- 
ministered, and  thus  the  first  step  taken  towards  proper  expansion 
of  the  chest.  I  have  notes  of  a  similar  condition  in  a  boy  of  five 
or  six,  which  wa.s  successfully  operated  on  without  the  slightest 
untoward  effects  as  regarded  his  mitral  insufficiency  and  with 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  child.  In  the  present  case  the  mother 
wanted  the  treatment  of  the  nasal  obstruction  postponed,  and  I 
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have  never  learned  whetlier  it  has  been  done  or  not.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  if  the  already  enlarged  heart  was  to  have  room  in  the 
thorax  for  further  increase  of  its  compensatory  hypertrophy  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  would  have  to  be  augmented.  Accordingly, 
his  attendant,  an  intelligent  trained  nurse,  was  instructed  how  to 
give  resistance  gymnastics  and  breathing  exercises.  These  were 
intended  not  alone  to  strengthen  his  heart  and  develop  his  thorax, 
but  also  to  facilitate  blood-flow  by  better  aspiration  up  out  of  the 
congested  liver  and  abdominal  vessels.  A  highly  gratifying  expe- 
rience in  other  cases  had  already  shown  how  effective  and  bene- 
ficial such  exercises  are  in  such  a  condition. 

In  addition,  improved  nutrition  was  sought  to  be  achieved 
through  a  dietary  suited  to  his  blood-state  and  to  his  feeble  digest- 
ive and  assimilative  processes.  Starches  and  sugars  were  greatly 
though  not  entirely  cut  off,  such  as  were  allowed  being  carefully 
selected — zwieback,  toast,  a  little  baked  potato,  etc.  Meat  and 
eggs  were  allowed  in  moderate  amounts,  and  certain  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits  were  added  to  the  diet  list.  Such  medicinal 
remedies  as  would  aid  digestion,  keep  down  fermentation,  and 
unload  the  portal  vessels  were  prescribed.  To  the  last  end  calo- 
mel was  the  drug  selected,  care  being  taken  not  to  produce  a  too 
powerful  purgative  effect.  Cardiac  tonics,  digitalis  and  strych- 
nine, were  a  minor  part  of  the  treatment,  being  administered  in 
such  doses  only  as  would  gradually  tone  up  the  heart.  Some  im- 
provement began  to  be  apparent  almost  directly,  but  the  family 
removed  to  the  East  before  time  was  afforded  to  observe  the  ulti- 
mate results.  Information  came  to  me,  however,  some  weeks  sub- 
sequently that  the  plan  of  management  detailed  was  bringing 
about  improvement.     I  have  not  seen  the  patient  since  that  time. 

W.  H.  W.,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  male,  physician,  consulted 
me  in  August,  1896,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  mild  articular 
rheumatism,  one  week  previously,  in  right  knee  and  both  hii)S. 
He  gave  a  history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  at  age  of  nine  or 
ten,  at  fifteen  remembers  he  had  shortness  of  breath,  and  thinks 
he  had  intermittence.  In  1880  valvular  disease  was  diagnosti- 
cated. During  1895  he  had  an  afternoon  temperature  from  99° 
to  100°  F.,  but  the  cause  was  not  discovered.  In  December,  1895, 
had  a  fever  of  103°  F.  that  lasted  three  days,  and  yielded  to  rest 
in  bed  and  milk  diet.  Afterward  felt  better  than  before.  His 
30 
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comiitioii  was  good  \\\v  followiiii!;  winter,  ;nul  until  his  roocMit  iii- 
tlamniatorv  attack  he  has  attomUMl  qnite  i-onstantlv  to  an  exact- 
ing general  practice.  At  the  date  of  my  examination  there  was 
slight  dizziness  on  walking,  temjieratnre  at  -".  i-.  m.  was  '.>*.). S°  F., 
jnilse  was  US,  sitting,  falling  to  04  on  assnniing  the  dorsal  decu- 
bitus, and  was  collapsing:  capillary  jinlse  was  j)resent,  and  there 
was  a  systolic  snap  in  the  i'cuKual  artery.  The  hroad,  strong 
ape.x-beat  was  in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  11  h  inches  to  left  of 
sternum,  and  there  was  a  diifused  systolic  inij)ulse  over  the  body 
of  heart  to  left  of  the  breastbone.  First  sound  at  apex  was  ]>ro- 
longed  and  im})ure,  suggesting  a  presystolic  murmur,  while  the 
aortic  second  was  mutHed.  In  the  aortic  area  was  a  soft,  faint 
diastolic  murmur,  transmitted  downward  and  to  the  left.  The 
diagnosis  was  plainly  an  aortic  insufficiency  of  rheumatic  origin, 
and  a  still  persisting  mild  rheumatism. 

He  was  advised  to  give  up  active  exercise  so  long  as  any  trace 
of  joint  inflammation  persisted,  and  to  take  salicylate  of  soda 
with  small  not  frequent  doses  of  digitalis.  The  patient  subse- 
quently reported  his  recovery  and  return  to  practice.  During  the 
ensuing  three  years  he  abandoned  general  practice  and  limited 
himself  to  office  work;  he  moved  his  residence  a  short  distance 
out  of  the  city,  which  necessitated  travelling  to  and  fro  on  an  ele- 
vated road,  and  the  a.scending  of  long,  steep  stairs  to  the  stations. 
He  consulted  me  several  times,  and  on  one  occasion  reported  an 
attack,  of  haemoptysis  following  some  exertion.  After  that  attack 
I  confined  him  to  bed  for  a  week  or  so,  and  put  him  on  digitalis, 
strychnine,  and  a  vaso-dilator.  He  quite  frequently  experienced 
intermittence  of  the  pulse  for  days  together,  and  as  he  had  some 
digestive  disturbance  at  those  times,  it  w^as  thought  the  intermis- 
sions were  due  to  that  cause.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  latter  ])art 
of  1898  or  the  beginning  of  1899,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
partial  syncope  Avhile  at  work  over  a  patient  in  his  office,  which, 
however,  was  recovered  from  after  a  few  days  rest  at  home,  with 
the  use  of  digitalis  and  nitroglycerin. 

At  length,  in  January,  1900,  he  entered  my  office  one  morning 
saying  he  had  just  had  a  quite  profuse  haemoptysis  without  the 
provocation  of  unusual  physical  efi'ort.  The  heart  was  hurried 
and  occasionally  intermittent ;  its  left  border  was  much  outside  of 
the   left   nipple,    its   apex   rather   too   rounded,    and   its   impulse 
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not  well  defined.  It  was  also  noted  that  a  rough  systolic  niurnmr 
had  developed  in  the  aortic  area,  which  had  not  existed  a  year  or- 
two  previously.  The  condition  was  considered  very  threatening, 
as  the  ha?nioptysis  pointed  to  pulmonary  congestion  in  conse- 
quence of  temporary  inadequacy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  em- 
phatic admonition  was  given  him  to  return  home  at  once  and  go 
to  bed  for  an  indefinite  time,  probably  many  months.  The  advice 
was  acted  on,  and  he  began  the  regular  employment  of  small, 
thrice  daily,  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  wdth  3  grains  of  potas- 
sium iodide  t.  i.  d.,,  and  strychnine ;  glonoin  was  substituted  now 
and  then  for  the  iodide. 

His  dietary  w^as  light  yet  nutritious,  and  the  bowels  were  kept 
free  by  calomel  and  other  laxatives,  as  occasion  required.  For  a 
short  period  he  had  a  light  run  of  fever,  with  vague  joint  pains, 
which  yielded  to  salicylates.  His  cardiac  action  was  invariably 
irregular  after  breakfast,  but  subsequently  grew  less  annoying  or 
disappeared  entirely  after  his  morning  glass  of  milk  was  aban- 
doned, and  his  early  meal  w'as  made  more  substantial.  This 
patient  remained  in  bed  for  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  his  heart  w^as  found  to  have  retracted  somewhat  in  size, 
gained  in  the  force  and  concentration  of  its  apex-beat,  and  had 
become  noticeably  steadier  in  action.  He  was  then  permitted  to 
resume  exercise  very  gradually,  at  first  about  his  room,  and  thus 
by  slow  degrees  to  accustom  himself  to  his  ordinary  habits  of 
life.  When  at  length  he  had  grown  able  to  get  about  as  before 
his  illness,  he  went  into  the  country,  and  there,  driving  about 
with  a  medical  friend,  soon  got  to  feeling  as  well  as  usual.  Small 
doses  of  digitalis  and  strychnine  w^ere  continued  after  he  left 
his  bed  and  resumed  walking,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
what  the  heart  had  gained  by  the  prolonged  rest.  Considering  the 
age  of  this  patient  (now  forty-three)  and  his  history  of  repeated 
subacute  rheumatism  and  probable  aggravation  of  tlu;  endocarditic 
changes,  the  results  secured  were  highly  gratif^-ing,  and  illustrate 
the  immense  value  of  physical  inaction  in  the  recumbent  posture 
in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  with  breaking  compensation.  This 
patient  has  had  no  return  of  his  symptoms,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  up  to  the  present  writing.  ISTevertheless,  the  prognosis 
is  not  encouraging,  for  unless  the  doctor  is  very  careful  a  final  and 
irretrievable  breakdown  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time. 
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Medicinal  Agents.^ — From  ilic  narrnlioii  of  tlu>  for(\j;-oinii;  eases 
it  luToMU's  apparent  that  tin*  priiu-ipk'  oH  nianaiiciuciit  applicable 
to  the  stage  of  i-oiiipeiisatioii  (K>es  not  obtain  wluMi  iicart -power 
shows  sii;ns  of  failure.  hi  this  stauc  diuitalis  or  one  of  its  eon- 
ireners  is  generally  of  great  serviee,  and  is  often  indispensable 
for  the  ri'inainder  of  the  ])atient's  life.  Foxglove  is  ineonii)arably 
superior  to  all  eardiae  tonics  of  its  class,  and  shonhl  always  be 
preferred  so  long  as  vascular  changes  are  not  present  and  when  it 
does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach.  The  former  objection  does 
not  exist  in  the  young  and  in  some  ])ersons  at  or  past  middle  age. 
■\Vlien  the  arteries  are  stitf  and  the  vaso-constrictor  effect  of  digi- 
talis is  likely  to  occasion  injurious  rise  of  bhiod-prcssurc,  this 
effect  can  be  overcome  by  the  administration  of  j  J^  of  nitroglyc- 
erin every  two  or  three  liours  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  of  required 
srrengrii  or  a  minim  ni'  the  oiiicial  solution.  Two  or  three  grains 
of  an  iodide  salt  ai'e  said  to  accomj)lish  the  same  })urpose,  and 
may  be  administered  three  times  a  day.  If  strophanthus  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  digitalis,  a  vaso-dilator  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  degree  of  vascular  tension.  The  unpleasant 
effect  of  digitalis  on  the  stomach  is  said  to  reside  in  a  free-fat  and 
certain  narcotic  ]irincij)les,  the  irritating  qualities  of  the  drug  in 
free  acids,  all  of  which  can  1)0  removed  without  impairing  its  effi- 
ciency. The  method  of  removing  these  objectionable  constituents 
was  announced  in  1890  by  Dr.  England,  the  chemist  of  the  Phila- 
deljihia  Hospital.  Accordingly,  such  a  fat-free  tincture  of  digi- 
talis is  now  prepared  by  several  uiaimfacturers  of  ])harmacentical 
preparations,  which  has  been  found  to  possess  equal  if  not  greater 
potency  than  the  tinctures  ordinarily  in  use.  In  most  cases  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration  digitalis  is  needed  for  its  tonic 
effect,  not  as  a  diuretic,  and  therefore  the  dose  may  be  a  moderate 
one — 5,  10,  or  15  drops  of  the  tincture  once,  twice,  or  thrice  <laily, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  length  of  time  during  which  digitalis  is 
to  be  administered  is  also  variable.  Usually,  however,  it  will  be 
required  for  many  weeks  or  even  months;  in  grave  cases  it  may 
even  be  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  digitalis-habit  may  be  acquired,  yet  see  no  objec- 
tion to  this  so  long  as  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy  prevents  a 
total  loss  of  compensation. 

Another  medicinal  agent  of  generally  recognised  value  as  a 
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cardiac  tonic  is  strychnine.  It  stimulates  the  heart  through  its 
action  on  the  cardiac  motor  ganglia.  The  slight  retardation  of  the  . 
pulse-rate,  Avhich  is  produced  by  its  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
apparatus,  is  transient,  and  therefore  not  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
considering  its  therapeutic  influence.  The  increase  of  arterial 
tension,  said  to  result  from  its  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  cen- 
tres, is  so  slight  that  opinions  are  at  variance  on  this  point.  This 
effect  is  certainly  too  trifling  to  prove  an  objection  to  its  employ- 
ment, even  in  cases  showing  pronounced  vascular  degeneration 
and  consequent  high  and  sustained  pulse-tension.  The  cpiestion 
of  prime  importance  is,  In  what  dose  is  strychnine  to  be  admin- 
istered ?  Believing  that  if  it  stimulates  cardiac  contractions  in 
small  doses  through  its  action  on  the  motor  ganglia,  it  ought  to 
do  this  still  more  powerfully  in  large  ones,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  doses  that  to  many  seem  dangerous — that  is,  I 
have  many  times  prescribed  -^  of  a  grain*  hypodermically  every 
three,  and  even  every  two,  hours,  until  seven  or  even  eight  injections 
have  been  given  in  a  day,  and  have  continued  these  doses  for  days, 
and  even  weeks  together  without  ill  effects,  so  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover. On  the  contrar}',  they  have  seemed  to  be  of  positive  bene- 
fit. Indeed,  I  may  say  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  remedy, 
even  in  these  doses,  could  do  more  harm  than  occasion  the  primary 
phenomena  of  its  physiological  effect.  As  I  have  but  rarely 
observed  twitchings  to  result,  and  in  these  cases  have  promptly 
discontinued  the  drug,  I  have  not  thought  to  question  its  beneficial 
action.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Dr.  K.  G.  Curtin,  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  strenuously  objects  to 
such  large  doses  on  the  ground  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  short 
and  irritable  systoles  instead  of  long  and  strong  contractions  of 
the  ventricle,  such  as  are  required  to  drive  the  blood  onward  ener- 
getically. He  thinks  that  the  neurility  of  the  cardiac  nerves  and 
ganglia  become  exhausted.  He  stated,  moreover,  that  he  was 
gratified  to  find,  during  a  recent  visit  abroad,  that  such  experi- 
enced clinicians  as  Ernest  Sansom  and  Lauder-Brunton  do  not 
exhibit  the  agent  in  large  doses,  contenting  themselves  in  fact 
with  -j^j)  of  a  grain  three  or  four  times  daily.  Such  opinions 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  are  here  given  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  original  observation  on  this  point.  It  is  diflicult  to 
abandon  notions  that  have  dominated  one  for  many  years  and 
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sooMi  to  have  tlio  sin>H(»rt  of  favoni-altlc  oxju'viouoo.  T  feci  sure 
that  umlor  the  iiilhiciicc  of  siu-li  hiiut'  Mini  I'nunuMitlv  rojH'ated 
doses  I  have  seen  a  weak  heart  rallv  and  cviiicc  siii'iis  oi"  aug- 
mented power.  1  liave  eerlaiidv  known  a  dvinu'  heart  to  h(>  kept 
heating  for  hours  and  (hivs  hv  the  condjined  use  of  stryehniue  and 
nitroglyeeriu  after  sjx'edv  (h'ath  seemed  iuevitahh'.  There  can 
he  no  douht  td'  patients  heeoniing  so  (lepeinh'nt  u|iun  this  medi- 
cine, when  taken  for  a  long  ju'riod,  that  thev  develop  a  stryehuino 
hahit,  the  sanu'  as  a  morphine  hahif.  Oidy  the  former  is  not  so 
liarniful  nor  so  ditheult  (tf  ahandonment. 

Whatever  may  he  llu>  answer  to  this  (piestion  <d'  large  oi-  small 
dosage  in  oases  of  dire  urgeney,  1  wonM  not  wish  to  he  thought 
to  advise  them  when  cardiac  ])o\ver  is  only  hegiuning  to  fail  or 
cannot  be  said  to  he  entirely  com])etent.  In  the  stage  now  con- 
sidered it  would  jirobahly  suffice  to  prescribe  -^  or  at  most  ^ 
thrice  daily.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this  agent  is  to 
be  continued  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical 
attendant. 

The  value  of  the  nitrite  compounds  has  already  been  stated  in 
speaking  of  the  vaso-constrictor  effect  of  digitalis.  It  may  be  said 
in  addition  that  these  agents  are  (yften  highly  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  aortic  regurgitation  even  when  digitalis  is  not  indi- 
cated. The  earliest  j)remonition  of  failing  heart-power  in  these 
eases  is  sometimes  shown  by  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  occasionally 
by  syncope,  in  other  instances  by  a  "  pounding  action  of  the 
heart,"  to  quote  tlie  language  of  the  patients.  These  symptoms 
are  an  indication  that  arterial  tension  is  outstripping  the  contract- 
ing force  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  consecpiently  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully cope  w'ith  the  heightened  peri])lioral  resistance.  T)igi- 
talis  augments  the  vigour  of  cardiac  systole,  but  it  also  still  fur- 
ther raises  arterial  tension,  and  hence  may  increase  rather  than 
lessen  the  tendency  to  palpitation.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  try 
the  effect  of  -j-J-g,  or  it  may  be  less  of  nitroglycerin  three  to  four 
times  daily  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of  undue  vascular  ten- 
sion, in  the  hope  that  the  symptoms  will  disappear  without  re- 
course to  digitalis  or  strophanthus.  Glonoin  stimulates  the  heart 
only  indirectly  by  causing  vaso-dilatation,  and  thus  removing  ob- 
stacles in  its  path,  so  to  sjjeak.     Excepting,  therefore,  as  a  vase- 
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dilator,  nitroglycerin  is  rarely  to  be  employed  in  this  stage  of 
valvular  affections. 

A  perusal  of  the  cases  narrated  in  this  chapter  will  impress 
the  reader  with  the  great  benefit  often  derived  from  cathartic 
remedies,  and  the  important  role  played  by  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  patients.  Their  utility  was  first  really  impressed  upon 
me  by  the  writings  of  English  authors,  and  to  their  teachings  I 
owe  much  of  my  success  in  the  management  of  cardiopathies.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  farther  on.  It  will  suffice 
at  this  time  to  direct  attention  to  the  tendency  of  most  valvular 
lesions,  especially  mitral  and  those  of  the  right  heart,  to  conges- 
tion of  the  veins  of  tlic  abdominal  viscera  even  before  signs  of 
compensatory  disturbance  grow  pronounced.  These  congestions 
cannot  be  so  suicly  and  quickly  relieved  by  any  other  means; 
often  they  cannot  be  removed  at  all  without  recourse  to  purga- 
tives. 

If  all  that  was  needed  was  to  increase  the  driving  force  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  thus  to  push  the  venous  blood  onward,  then 
digitalis  would  be  the  remedy  par  excellence.  In  these  valvular 
diseases,  however,  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of  venous — 
i.  e.,  of  the  return  blood  through  the  lungs  and  heart.  Behind  this 
impediment  the  circulation  becomes  dammed  up.  The  surest 
mode  of  preventing  an  inundation  is  to  provide  an  outlet,  and  this 
is  done  by  carrying  off  some  of  the  water  of  the  blood  through 
the  intestines.  When  this  has  once  been  accomplished,  then  a 
heart-tonic  or  stimulant  may  be  able  to  reinstate  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  circulatory  equilibrium.  In  some  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more,  or  even  hope  to  do  more,  than  keep  the  stasis  within 
bounds  and  render  the  heart's  labour  somewhat  easier.  Aloes, 
cascara,  etc.,  which  unload  the  colon  relieve  constipation  when  it 
exists,  but  they  do  not  occasion  free  watery  stools,  such  as  are 
needed  to  deplete  the  engorged  portal  and  tributary  veins.  To 
this  end,  saline  preparations  or  such  other  drugs  as  are  not  too 
drastic  are  required.  Of  these,  nothing  is  more  efficient  than 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  saturated  solution  or  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  taken  half  an  hour  before  breakfast.  Its  taste  is  very 
objectionable  to  some  persons,  and  it  is  sometimes  rejected  by  a 
sensitive  stomach.  In  such  an  event  it  is  better  tolerated  if  to  it 
are  added  half  a  dozen  minims  of  the  ordinary  essence  of  ginger 
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ko|»t  in  rvorv  IjousolioM,  Four  oniiccs  of  the  ('niii|iniintl  infusion 
of  senna,  tho  fjunilinr  "  Mack  ilranglit  "  of  llic  iMiiilish.  make  a 
very  potent  and  not  espeeially  clisai^reiahle  livdragoiiue  catliartic. 
Pnlvis  jalapi  conipositns  is  also  highly  cthcient,  and  by  me  greatly 
esteemed.  A  teaspooufid  may  be  taken  by  the  average  individ- 
nal,  ^vhose  venons  stasis  is  prononneed,  Avilhout  his  being  undnly 
weakened  thereby.  Tliere  are  many  other  remedies  having  a  simi- 
lar aetion.  (d'  wliich  space  forbids  mention. 

C^f  all,  however,  there  is  nothing  wliii'h  will  ordinarily  pro- 
diK'e  snch  happy  results  as  calomel  or  blue  pill.  That  they  power- 
fully affect  the  circulation  and  promote  excretion  is  shown  by 
the  diuresis  tliey  jiromote  even  before  they  have  emptied  the 
bowel.  It  is  generally  well  to  administer  the  mercurial  at  bed- 
time, and  have  it  followed  next  morning  by  a  saline.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  such  catliartic  medication  is  to  be  employe*! 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  stasis  and  the  diminu- 
tion that  ensues. 

Patients  with  valvidar  disease  are  often  aiuemic,  either  l)e- 
cause  the  liver  is  unable  to  utilize  nucleo-all)uniins  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  or  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  haemo- 
globin by  some  ferment  generated  in  the  intestines.  The  so-called 
hirmatics,  iron,  arsenic,  and  the  hypophosphites,  would  appear  to 
be  indicated,  therefore,  and  certainly  do  act  as  a  tonic,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  doul)tful  whether  their  beneficial  effect  is  not  due  to 
their  improving  appetite  and  digestion  rather  than  to  their 
directly  increasing  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin. 

Medicines  that  always  appear  to  me  to  be  of  positive  utility 
are  all  those  that  facilitate  the  better  digestion  of  food  and  lessen 
the  likelihood  of  gastro-intestinal  fermentation.  These  are  pep- 
sin, pancreatin,  taka-diastase,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sim- 
ple bitters,  and  the  various  antiseptic  remedies,  salol,  salophcn, 
beiizonaphthol,  etc.  The  use  of  these  agents,  together  with 
the  improved  function  of  the  digestive  organs  incident  to  the  re- 
lief of  stasis  by  catharsis,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  do  more 
towards  the  lessening  of  the  spanpr-mia  than  do  iron  and  arsenic. 

Eest. — Leaving  now  the  consifk-ration  of  medicinal  remedies, 
we  come  to  certain  other  factors  that  are  of  utmost  importance  in 
the  restoration  of  compensation,  and  of  these  rest  takes  the  first 
place.    It  is  universally  recognised  by  practitioners  that  for  weak- 
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ened  hearts  no  ineasiirc  is  so  beneficial  as  physical  repose  in  the 
recumbent  position.  Not  so  with  the  laity,  and  patients  fre- 
quently persevere  with  some  form  of  exercise  in  the  mistaken 
notion  that  thereby  they  will  regain  strength.  So  soon  as  a  heart 
that  is  damaged  by  endocardial  disease  exhibits  signs  of  being 
sorely  overtaxed,  physical  exertion  should  be  interdicted  and  the 
patient  put  at  entire  rest  until  conditions  are  improved.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  not  far  to  seek,  being  found  in  the  mei-lianical 
effect  on  the  circulation  and  in  the  resulting  improvement  to  car- 
diac nutrition. 

When  in  valvular  disease  compensation  is  imperfect,  absolute 
physical  rest  for  several  weeks  seldom  fails  to  prove  highly  benefi- 
cial. The  heart  is  not  compensating,  because  it  is  being  overtaxed 
by  having  to  receive  and  discharge  more  blood  than  it  can  handle 
easily.  If  in  such  a  case  the  patient  is  put  to  rest,  active  muscular 
movements  are  abolished  and  rc^spiration  is  less  rapid  and  more 
shallow.  Venous  blood  is  delivered  to  the  right  auricle  less  rap- 
idly and  the  right  ventricle  is  given  less  work  to  do.  Cardiac 
contractions  become  less  freqnent,  but  more  efficient,  and  its  cham- 
bers are  better  able  to  empty  themselves.  Thus  the  decreased 
inflow  and  the  increased  outflow  tend  to  diminish  dilatation  and 
promote  the  re-establishment  of  that  preponderating  hypertrophy 
essential  to  compensation.  Im])rovement  of  circulation  is  shown 
by  the  better  quality  and  rhythm  of  the  pnlse,  by  the  reduction 
of  signs  of  stasis,  and  by  augmented  excretion  of  urine.  There  is 
improved  visceral  function  in  general,  and  there  is  better  nutri- 
tion of  the  whole  body  as  well  as  of  the  heart-mnscle.  This  latter, 
which  is  of  great  importance  if  cardiac  power  is  to  be  maintained, 
also  results  directly  from  the  fact  that  i)liysical  repose  favours  a 
better  coronary  circulation. 

With  the  slower  action  induced  by  physical  inactivity  the 
heart  tends  to  gain  in  power,  and  the  left  ventricle  to  discharge  a 
greater  blood-wave  into  the  aorta.  The  coronary  arteries  are  bet- 
ter filled,  and  the  heart-muscle  receives  a  supply  of  blood  more 
adequate  to  its  needs.  This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  benefit 
to  the  heart  proceeding  from  enforced  rest,  ])arricularly  in  cases 
of  mitral  and  aortic  obstruction.  It  has  been  explained  how  this 
treatment  lessens  cardiac  dilatation.  It  is  the  right  heart  chiefly 
that  profits  in  this  way,  the  ventricle  emptying  its  contents  more 
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oiMuplotely.  aiul  stasis  in  the  a\ivit-lo  Ikmiih;  diiniiiisliod.  Tliis  now 
acts  t'avoiiralilv  on  tlic  rinMilafion  in  tlio  conmarv  veins.  W"\\]\ 
lessiMunl  intra-anricnlai"  Mdod-jiri'ssniv  n^sistani-c  lo  tlio  (uilllow 
from  tlicni  is  loss,  owinu-  to  the  fact  lliat  tlicv  onipty  into  this 
anriclo.  Stasis  within  tiioni  tonds  to  subside,  and  with  a  hcttor 
rirciihition  th»'  ]>ro(hu'1s  of  cardiac  niotaholisui  are  nion-  fully 
ronioved. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  henetit  result inj;  from  rest  in  the  indi- 
vidmil  valve-lesions  of  the  left  heart.  In  mitral  stenosis  there  is 
practically  a  dam  huilt  across  the  blood-stream  at  the  point  where 
the  blood  comiui;  from  the  lungs  is  ]n)ure(l  into  the  left  ventricle. 
So  lonjr  as  comjiensation  exists  the  hypertrophied  left  auricle  and 
right  ventricle  are  able  to  discharge  over  this  pathological  dam — 
that  is,  through  the  narrowed  mitral  opening — so  large  a  ])ortion 
of  the  blood  sent  through  the  lungs  that  serious  congestion  within 
the  ]iulm<»narv  vessels  does  not  take  place.  When  compensation 
begins  to  fail,  and  cardiac  contractions  to  grow  more  rajiid,  the 
diastolic  jiause.  during  wliicli  the  left  ventricle  is  expecteil  to  fill, 
is  shortened,  and  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  left  auricle  to  empty 
its  contents. 

Stasis  begins  in  the  ])arts  hack  of  the  stenosis,  and  grows  ever 
greater  with  the  progressing  loss  of  compensation.  Something 
must  be  done  to  diminish  the  ra])idity  and  volume  of  the  stream 
pouring  into  the  left  auricle.  This  is  i)recisely  what  is  accom- 
plished by  rest.  Diastoles  are  lengthened,  more  time  is  given  for 
the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  consequently  throws  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  restoration  of  the  proper  balance  between  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monic .systems,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  arterial  and  venous 
systems  on  the  other. 

In  mitral  incompetence  there  is  a  systolic  rellux  int(j  the  left 
auricle,  and  the  stream  entering  this  chamber  from  the  lungs  is 
momentarily  checked,  to  be  the  next  instant  unimpeded  as  diastole 
succeds  .systole  and  the  Idood  gushes  into  the  ventricle.  Yet,  while 
there  is  a  momentary  checking  of  the  flow  in  the  pulmonic  vessels 
and  an  inevitable  tendency  to  back-pressui'c,  the  column  of  blood 
into  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  together  with  the  walls 
of  the.se  vessels  and  of  the  auricle,  serves  to  resist  the  regurgitant 
rush  from  the  ventricle.     So  long,  therefore,  as  this  resistance  is 
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effectual  cardiac  adequacy  is  iiiiinii»aii'ed,  and  evidences  of  stasis 
are  wanting. 

When  this  compensation  begins  to  fail,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
lieve the  walls  of  the  left  auricle,  the  ]ndni(>iiary  vessels,  and  the 
right  ventricle  from  overstrain  by  lessening  the  frequency  of  re- 
gurgitation and  by  retarding  the  flow  from  the  systemic  veins  into 
the  heart  and  lungs.  Rest  accomplishes  this,  and  thus  proves  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  resumption  of  heart-power  and  the  removal 
of  stasis. 

In  the  same  way  also  as  in  mitral  stenosis  the  coronary  veins 
are  better  emptied  and  the  coronary  arteries  are  better  flushed, 
nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle  is  improved,  the  aortic  system  re- 
ceives more  blood  with  each  systole,  and  an  improved  general 
nutrition  results. 

When  in  aortic  obstruction  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  begins  to  yield  to  dilatation,  the  contents  of  the  ven- 
tricle are  no  longer  adequately  driven  through  the  stenosed  orifice. 
Signs  of  stasis  appear  and  increase  in  projiortion  to  loss  of  com- 
pensation. 

Two  things  are  now  required  if  the  threatening  breakdown  is 
to  be  averted:  (1)  More  forcible  contractions  on  the  part  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  (2)  the  delivery  of  less  blood  to  the  ventricle. 
Rest  slows  the  heart  by  lengthening  its  diastoles,  and  but  little  if 
at  all  its  systoles ;  while  if  it  affects  the  vigour  of  the  latter,  it  does 
so  only  indirectly  by  relieving  it  of  strain  and  improving  its  nutri- 
tion. It  can  do  very  little,  therefore,  towards  enabling  the  left 
ventricle  to  drive  blood  through  the  narrowed  aortic  orifice,  and, 
moreover,  experience  has  taught  that  when  in  this  disease  the  left 
ventricle  begins  to  weaken,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  stenosis  has 
overpowered  the  ventricle.  All  that  is  left  is  to  spare  this  cham- 
ber as  far  as  possible.  It  is  by  accomplishing  this,  or  the  second 
requirement  mentioned  above,  that  rest  is  of  service  in  aortic  ste- 
nosis. It  serves  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle, 
and  thus  to  lessen  the  amount  which  this  chamber  is  required  to 
discharge  past  the  point  of  constriction.  Therefore,  although  this 
therapeutic  measure  is  of  service  in  conserving  heart-power  in  this 
affection,  it  cannot  accomplish  such  brilliant  results  as  in  mitral 
disease. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  failing  compensation  means  impaired 
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rosistancp  on  the  \y.\r\  of  the  Idi  \<iiiri(lc  to  Ilu>  <1istoiuliui2;  force 
•  »f  till'  r('i:;urj:il;mt  str<';iiii.  ;i  siill  nioic  iiii|»(>rfo('lly  sustaiiii'd 
blooti-prrssiiro  in  tin-  arltrial  svstciii,  ami  alter  a  time  sccoiithirv 
ovfriillinir  <»t*  llio  veins,  riiilil  lieart,  and  liiiiiis.  Tlie  tlaiiucr  liis  in 
sndtU'n  (liaslolie  arrest  of  the  left  \eiilricle  while  the  miti-al  valve 
is  still  eonijMMent,  or  in  sueh  a  dilatation  td'  the  veiiti-icle  that 
relative  mitral  insnfHeitMiev  with  all  its  eonseeiitive  evils  is  ])ro- 
dneod.  Tlu'  vieldini;  l(d't  ventrieh^  nuist  therefore  be  relieved  of 
daiiiierons  overstrain.  Iinisnineli  as  ])h_vsieal  exertion  and  tlie 
oroot  position  are  thoneht  t(»  raise  intra-aort  ic  hlood-jiressnre  and 
intensify  the  r(\i:iir_iiitation,  the  renio\al  of  these  injnrions,  even 
danirerons,  intlnenees  heeonies  inijterative.  This  ean  only  he  ae- 
eoinj)lislie<l  hy  a  riiiid,  and  often  prolon<»ed,  confinement  in  the  re- 
(Munhent  position. 

There  are  also  two  other  reasons  for  insisting;  npon  rest  in 
these  cases:  (1)  Physical  inaction  slows  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
.systemic  veins,  and  thns  tends  to  check  the  discharge  into  the  ven- 
tricle from  the  left  anricle.  With  this  stream,  as  well  as  the  i-e- 
crnriritant  one  reduced,  the  disabled  ventricle  is  called  on  to  handle 
less  blood  and  finds  its  labonrs  diminished.  (2)  Tlest  of  body 
means  also  rest  to  the  heart,  since  by  slowing;  down  its  conti-aet  ions 
its  diastole  or  period  of  re])ose  is  lengthened,  while  the  actual 
amonnt  of  work  reqnired  of  it  is  rednced. 

It  may  be  argned  that  the  lengthen infj  of  diastole  favonrs  a 
better  filling  of  the  ventricle,  and  tliei-efore  comjxds  it  to  ])nt  forth 
greater  effort  in  order  to  discharge  this  larger  amonnt  of  blood. 
This  wonld  be  so  if  the  flow  to  the  left  anricle  were  not  retarded  ; 
bnt  this  latter  being  the  case,  there  is  not  so  mnch  likelihood  of 
overfilling  the  ventricle  as  when  the  patient  is  np  and  active.  This 
consideration,  liowever,  renders  it  yiroliable  that  the  chief  benefit 
of  rest  lies  in  the  rest  to  the  heart-walls  and  in  the  less  forcible 
reflnx  from  the  aorta. 

The  mechanical  conditions  existing  in  this  lesion,  and  the 
natnre  of  the  pathological  changes  that  take  place  in  the  myocar- 
dinm,  render  prognosis  exceedingly  grave  whenever  a  case  of 
aortic  incompetence  shows  signs  of  failing  compensation.  The 
y)robability  f»f  restoring  heart-power  is  so  slight  that  any  means, 
however  nnpromising,  shonld  be  made  the  most  of.  Accordingly, 
rest  of  body  and  mind  mnst  be  enforced  with  greatest  rigour  and 
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for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  not  merely  for  weeks,  but  for 
many  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prospect  of  regaining  car- 
diac power  in  serious  loss  of  compensation  is  poor,  and  rest  is  of 
service  mainly  in  prolonging  life. 

Since,  then,  rest  is  so  valuable  a  means  of  treatment  in  our 
attempt  to  preserve  or  restore  cardiac  adequacy  in  imcompensated 
valvular  disease,  the  physician  must  not  content  himself  with  par- 
tial obedience.  If  the  case  is  urgent,  he  must  see  thai  his  orders 
are  carried  out  faithfully.  Wlien  a  patient  is  told  that  rest  in 
bed  is  needed,  he  must  be  made  to  understand  that  by  it  is  meant 
not  rest  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  but  rest  both  day  and  night. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  can  get  up  as  often  as  he 
pleases  to  fetch  some  article  he  wants  or  to  walk  to  the  toilet,  that 
is  situated  perhaps  a  short  distance  down  the  hall.  It  means  that 
he  is  to  remain  in  bed,  and  is  to  have  the  attention  of  a  nurse  who 
can  spare  him  all  avoidable  effort. 

Patients  suffering  with  aortic  insufficiency  require  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  absolute  rest  than  do  most  persons  with  mitral 
disease.  A  single  indiscreet  effort  may  undo  all  that  has  been 
gained  by  weeks  of  inaction.  Therefore,  such  a  patient  who  is 
struggling  to  preserve  his  left  ventricle  from  complete  destruction 
must  lie  as  quiet  as  possible,  making  use  of  the  bed-pan  and  urinal 
bottle,  and  taking  his  meals  in  the  dorsal  decubitus.  If  this  is 
impossible,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  nervous  individuals, 
then  they  may  be  lifted  a  little  higher  by  the  nurse,  and,  sup- 
ported by  pillows,  may  take  their  meals  in  this  position.  Better 
yet  is  the  adjustable  bed,  which  permits  every  possible  position, 
without  the  slightest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Of  course  each  case  has  to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits  and 
according  to  its  own  exigencies.  One  patient  may  be  permitted 
partial  rest,  and  yet  do  w^ell,  while  another  may  require  the  strict- 
est enforcement  of  this  principle  of  management.  In  some  cases, 
also,  the  attempt  to  carry  out  rigid  confinement  to  bed  for  months, 
no  matter  how-  important  it  may  be,  is  sure  to  create  such  a  spirit 
of  restlessness  and  discontent  as  will  counteract  all  that  is  gained 
bv  physical  repose.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  judgment  and 
tact  are  often  required  in  the  enforcement  of  this  therapeutic 

agency. 

Finally,  when  asked,  as  he  is  sure  to  be,  how  long  rest  is  neces- 
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sarv.  tlif  ]>liv>i('i;m  .-IhmiM  not  liiiul  liiiiisclt  to  :my  dclniiti^  tiino, 
l>ut   >li('ultl   let    it   l>r  iK'trniiiiu'il  l>v   results. 

Exercise. — Wlioii  at  loiiglli  iuhUt  the  inlhu'iuH'  of  ent'orced 
rest  secoiitlarv  congestions  have  l)rcMi  lessiMicd  or  rcniovod  and 
the  heart  has  regained  a  snttioient  degree  of  strength,  the  patient 
may  he  jierniitted  to  gradually  resume  exercise.  At  first  he  may 
Malk  slowly  and  for  a  brief  ])eriod  about  his  room,  care  always 
being  observed  to  avoid  such  a  length  of  walk  as  causes  fatigue, 
or  such  sudden  efforts  as  produce  shortness  of  breath  and  palpi- 
tation, liy  degrees  the  walks  may  be  extended  nntil  the  patient 
is  able  to  leave  the  house  and  stroll  leisurely  in  the  open  air.  He 
must  not,  however,  ascend  stairs  or  hills  nntil  by  projier  exercise 
on  the  level  his  heart  has  grown  ecpuil  to  the  effort.  Apropos 
of  hill-climbing,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  Terrain  (\ire,  or 
Oertel's  i)lan  of  having  j)atients  with  weak  hearts  develoj)  cardiac 
power  by  ascending  gentle  acclivities.  It  consists  in  having  a 
patient  walk  slowly  up  a  gentle  incline  at  such  a  pace  as  does  not 
occasion  dyspntea  or  consciousness  of  a  laboured  and  rapid  action 
of  the  heart — infallilde  signs  of  cardiac  strain.  Then,  when  an 
ascent  of  a  certain  grade  has  been  mastered,  a  slightly  more  diffi- 
cult slope  is  to  be  attempted  and  overcome  in  the  same  careful 
manner  as  before,  and  thus  paths  of  greater  and  greater  steepness 
are  surmounted.  It  must  always  be  enjoined  u]ion  the  patient 
that  he  is  to  make  these  ascents  with  great  deliberation,  not  per- 
mitting himself  to  talk  during  such  efforts,  and  stopping  to  rest 
wlienever  his  l)reathing  grow'S  short  or  his  heart  begins  to  ])onn(l. 
It  is  possible  in  this  manner  for  weakened  hearts  to  attain  much 
greater  endurance,  even  to  develop  hypertrophy.  Experience  has 
demonstrated,  however,  that  it  is  particularly  suited  to  cases  of 
myocardial  weakness  rather  than  of  \;il\nlar  disease.  When  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation  exists,  as  in  stenosis  or 
regurgitation,  hill-clindjing  is  dangerous,  and  patients  are  very 
apt  to  overdo.  Furthermore,  Oertel's  method  has  to  be  very  care- 
fully supervised  if  it  is  to  bring  about  good  and  not  ill  results. 
Consequently,  it  is  but  little  employed  as  compared  with  other 
modes  of  treatment,  and  for  cases  of  uncompensated  valvular 
lesions  is  rarely  advocated. 

The  one  system  involving  physical  exertion  wdiich  gives  the 
best  results,  and  is  adapted  even  to  most  instances  of  uncompen- 
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sated  valvular  disease,  is  that  forming  a  part  of  Xauheim  treat- 
ment, and  which  will  now  be  described. 

Kesistance  Exercises. — These  consist  of  voluntary  movementa 
by  the  patient  of  flexion,  extension,  and  rotation  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  trunk,  which  eiforts  are  carefully  resisted  by  an  attendant 
trained  to  the  work.  jSTot  only  must  the  attendant  understand 
how  to  resist  the  patient's  movements  without  constricting  the 
part  to  which  he  applies  resistance,  but  he  must  so  adjust  his 
counter-pressure  to  the  patient's  strength  as  to  not  occasion  res- 
piratory or  circulatory  embarrassment.  He  must  therefore  be  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  detect  signs  of  distress  and  to  jndge  whether 
too  great  or  too  slight  resistance  is  being  offered. 

The  indications  of  respiratory  and  circulatory  embarrassment, 
for  which  the  attendant  is  to  watch,  are  dilatation  of  the  nostrils 
and  sighing  or  irregular  breathing,  increasing  duskiness  or  pallor 
of  the  countenance,  a  drawn  look  about  the  mou+h,  yawning,  per- 
spiration, and  palpitation.  So  soon  as  any  of  these  signs  are  de- 
tected the  movement  is  to  be  stopped  and  the  patient's  extremity 
slowly  allowed  to  assume  a  position  of  rest.  Then,  after  a  suffi- 
cient period  for  repose,  the  exercises  may  be  resumed.  Patients 
are  very  apt  to  hold  the  breath  while  executijig  these  movements 
or  to  hold  the  body  rigid,  thus  putting  forth  effort  with  more  than 
the  limb  that  is  being  resisted.  The  attendant  should  therefore 
remind  the  patient  from  time  to  time  to  continue  breathing,  and 
should  see  to  it  that  his  pose  is  easy  and  unconstrained.  Atten- 
tion to  these  points  will  enable  a  patient  to  go  through  the  series 
of  movements  without  fatigue  or  strain.  Furthermore,  the  same 
movement  is  never  to  he  made  twice  in  succession,  and  each  one  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  brief  pause.  It  is  also  well  in  some  cases  to 
allow  the  individual  to  sit  and  rest  occasionally  during  the  treat- 
ment. As  his  endurance  grows,  such  precautions  become  less  and 
less  necessary,  although  the  attendant  must  never  allow  himself  to 
be  thrown  off  his  guard  and  forget  to  maintain  close  watch  of 
the  patient's  condition.  Many  persons  of  considerable  muscular 
strength  are  inclined  to  regard  the  exercises  as  too  easy  and  to 
think  no  benefit  can  accrue  from  such  gentle  exertions.  They 
consequently  want  to  have  more  resistance  offered ;  but  to  all  such 
requests  the  attendant  must  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  last  injunction  to  be  observed  is  to  have  the  movements 
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ni;iiU'  \'<>irltf  and  trHli<>iil  jiruiinss.  \  ii>l(';i(iiiu'ss  of  movcMiiont  is 
rrrtain  to  lir  prothu'i'd  if  a  slow  moxciutiil,  part  icnlarlv  of  the  arms, 
is  to«»  stn>ni:lv  rcsistrtl.  I  lie  oltjoct  or  |mi|)osc  of  I  hose  oxcri'isos 
is  not  t<»  (lovolop  tlir  iiiusrl(>s,  1ml  to  iiilhu'iicc  the  licait  and  cii'cu- 
Irttion  :  all  of  wiiicli  is  only  accoiiiitlislictl  when  tlic  various  niov(>- 
nu'iits  an*  cxi'difiMl  slowly  and  steadily,  and  tlio  (■(tuntci'-rosistanco 
is  ai'i'uratoly  adjustiMl  to  the  |)ati('nt's  strtMiiith — that  is,  his  car- 
iliac  not  his  ninscnlar  strcniith. 

Finally,  the  operator  must  not  i;i':i^P  l'i<'  patient's  arm,  wrist, 
or  leji,  as  the  case  may  1k>,  i'or  this  would  hinder  the  free  jday  of 
the  nniscles,  hut  he  is  to  oxort  counter-pressure  or  resistance  hy 
placinir  the  palmar  surface  of  Ins  hand  or  tinijers  a_2;:iinst  that  sich^ 
<«f  the  ]iatient's  liml)  which  looks  in  the  direction  towards  which 

the  extremity  is  to  he  move(l.  It 
often  conduces  to  steadiness  of 
UKtvement  for  the  assistant  to 
])hice  his  other  liainl  ai>ainst  some 
other  ]»ai't  of  tlie  lind»  or  ti'uid< 
than  that  to  which  resistance  is 
ajijdied.  The  followini>;  descri))- 
tion  gives  the  exercises  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  usually 
executed  : 

(1)   The    arms    are    extende<l 

in   front   of  the   Iiody   on   a    level 

with  the  shoulders  and   with  the 

palms     of     the     hands     tonchinc;. 

They  are  then  slowly  and  steadily 

moved    outward    until    at    a    line 

with  the  front  of  the  chest,  while 

at   the   same  time   the   attendant 

ji'ently      resists      this      hoi-i/oiital 

movement.      The    attendant    now 

chanjjes  his  hands,  so  as  to  exert 

pressure  against  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrists,  and  the  patient 

slowly  and  steadily  brings  his  arms  back  to  the  position  whence  the 

original  movement  started  (Fig.  -Si). 

(2)  The  right  arm  hanging  at  the  side,  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  forward,  the  forearm  is  slowly  flexed  against  counter-resist- 
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ance  by  tlie  attendant  nntil  the  fingers  toneh  the  front  of  the 
shoulder.  The  attendant  then  clianges  his  point  of  pressure  to 
the  back  of  the  arm,  and  the  extremity  is  slowly  returned  to  its 
former  position  at  the  side  (Fig.  85). 

(3)  This  consists  of  precisely  the  same  movement,  but  exe- 
cuted by  the  left  arm. 

(4)  Both  arms,  depending  at  the  side,  arc  slowly  raised  lat- 
erally until  the  thumbs  meet  above  the  head,  and  are  then  brought 
down  to  their  original  position,  these  movements  being  carefully 
resisted  throughout. 

(5)  The  patient  clinches  his  hands  in  the  form  of  a  fist,  but 
with  the  thumbs  extended  upon  the  ulnar  surface  of  the  index 
fingers.  The  tips  of  the  thumbs 
are  then  gently  pressed  together 
in  front  of  the  abdomen,  and, 
a  proper  degree  of  resistance 
being  offered,  they  are  thus  slowly 
raised  until  the  hands  rest  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  after  which  they 
are  slowly  lowered  to  the  original 
position  (Figs.  86  and  87). 

(6)  The  arms,  depending  at 
the  sides,  are  then  elevated  for- 
ward and  upward  without  bend- 
ing them  until  they  are  held  aloft 
on  a  line  with  the  perpendicular 
axis  of  the  body.  They  are  next 
slowly  allowed  to  resume  their 
position  at  the  side  in  the  same 
careful  manner  in  which  they 
were  raised.  To  properly  resist 
this  movement  requires  much 
practice  and  skill,  for  the  reason 

that  the  hand  of  the  attendant  must  be  continually  slipped  around 
the  patient's  wrist  to  suit  the  changing  attitude,  first  to  the  horizon- 
tal and  then  the  vertical  (Figs.  88  and  89). 

(7)  Starting  with  the  arms  hanging  at  the  side,  the  right 
arm  is  slowly  rotated  forward,  upward,  backward,  and.  downward 
around  the  shoulder- joint  as  the  pivot,  and  then  in  the  reverse 

31 
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direction  until  tlie  circle  is  conipletcd,  covmter-pressure  being  all 
the  time  exerted  by  the  attend nnt. 

(8)  This  consists  of  a  similar  movement,  executed  by  the  left 
arm.  These  two  movements  are  difficult  both  for  the  patient  and 
the  attendant,  and  should  not  be  given  to  patients  who  are  very 
weak  or  whose  hearts  are  incapable  of  withstanding  much  exer- 
cise. Resistance  to  this  movement  is  likewise  extremely  difficult, 
for  the  reason  that  the  attendant  has  to  change  hands  during  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  yet  without  causing  jerkiness  or  too 
much  interference. 

(9)  The  patient  bends  his  body  forward  at  the  hips  with- 
out flexing  his  knees,  and  then  brings  it  back  to  the  erect 
position,  while  the  attendant,  standing  at  his  side,  resists 
the  forward  movement  by  one  hand  against  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the 
return  movement  of  the  trunk  by  one  hand  against  the  upper 
dorsal  region  and  the  other  upon  the  epigastrium  (Figs.  90 
and  91). 

(10)  Standing  with  the  feet  firmly  planted  upon  the  floor,  the 
patient  rotates  his  trunk  around  its  vertical  axis,  at  first  to  the 
left,  next  to  the  right,  and  then  back,  so  as  to  face  forward,  as 
before  starting.  The  attendant  resists  this  movement  by  placing 
one  hand  against  the  advancing  shoulder  and  the  other  in  the 
opposite  axilla,  and  then  changing  his  hands  as  the  body  is  rotated 
in  the  opposite  direction  (Fig.  92). 

(11)  In  this  movement  the  trunk  is  bent  laterally,  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  the  other,  and  lastly  is  brought  at  rest  in 
the  upright  posture.  To  resist  this  flexion  the  attendant  places 
one  hand  on  the  hip  and  the  other  against  the  side  of  the  chest 
towards  which  the  body  is  to  be  bent  (Fig.  93). 

(12)  Both  arms  hanging  at  the  sides,  with  the  palms  facing 
towards  the  thighs,  are  simultaneously  moved  backward  and 
upward  as  far  as  possible  without  bending  the  body,  and  are  then 
brought  down  to  the  sides,  resistance  meanwhile  being  carefully 
exerted  by  the  attendant  (Fig.  94). 

(13)  The  patient  supports  himself  by  resting  one  hand  on  a 
chair,  and  then  raises  the  opposite  leg  as  far  as  possible  in  a  lat- 
eral direction,  while  the  attendant  resists  both  the  upward  and 
the  return  movement  (Figs.  95  and  96). 
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(14)  This  is  the  same  niovcmeiit,  Init  (kmc  with  the  opposite 
extremity. 

(15)  Resting  one  hand  on  a  rliair,  as  before,  tlio  patient 
extends  his  oi)posite  leg  and  thigh,  l)nt  witlnMit  bending  his 
knee,  as  far  forward  and  npward  as  possible,  after  which  the 
extremity  is  slowly  returned  to  its  original  position,  resistance 
to  both  movements  being  offered 

by     the     attendant     (Figs.     97 
and  9S). 

(1(5)  This  is  a  similar  effort 
pnt  forth  by  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. 

(17)  Both  hands  supported 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  one  leg 
is  flexed  at  the  knee  while  re- 
sistance is  offered  by  the  attend- 
ant's hand  placed  at  the  heel. 
The  return  is  resisted  by  the 
hand  against  the  ankle  just 
above  the  instep  (Figs.  99  and 
100). 

(18)  This  is  a  corresponding 
movement  by  the  other  leg,  re- 
sisted in  the  same  manner. 

(19)  Supporting  himself  by 
the  back  of  a  chair  the  patient 
flexes  his  thigh  at  the  hip,  the 

leg  hanging  limp  and  flexed,  while  the  attendant  resists  first  the 
upward  and  then  the  downward  movement  (Figs.  10]  and  102). 

(20)  This  is  a  similar  movement  by  the  opposite  thigh. 

If  desired,  additional  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  and 
rotation  of  the  hands  and  feet  may  be  devised.  In  carrying  out 
these  exercises  care  should  be  taken  that  movements  involving 
the  use  of  the  same  groui)s  of  muscles  do  not  succeed  each  other 
directly,  but  are  interrupted  by  exercises  made  by  different  sets 
of  muscles.  The  purpose  of  this  precaution  is  the  avoidance  of 
undue  muscular  fatigue  of  weak  patients.  Given  with  requisite 
deliberation,  and  with  sufficient  pauses  for  rest  between  move- 
ments, such  a  series  of  resistance  gymnastics  ordinarily  takes  about 
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half  iiii  hour.  If  nffor  :i  rosf  of  ini  to  tit'tccii  iiiiimtcs  llic  |i;iliont 
iKh'S  iu»t  fi't'l  or  t'viiice  fatiuiu',  lie  iii;iv  I  lien  i-cpcnt  llic  scries. 
Tliov  are  i^i'Mcrallv  i:i\»'ii  <l;iilv,  ;ni  hour  or  iiioro  iitlcr  ;i  iiicah 
Patients  whose  eomlition  is  fairly  j^ood  may  Itc  allo\v('<l  to  per- 
forin tluMn  twiee  a  day — that  is,  in  the  forenoon  and  aiiain  in  the 
aftenuH»n. 

These  exi'eetlini:ly  simple  exen-ises  are  a  powerfid  aiicnt  for 
jjood  or  a  nutans  of  great  harm,  de})endinii;  on  the  nnmner  in  which 
thev  are  jriven  and  the  eomlition  of  the  heart.  J  do  not  believe 
they  shonld  be  jxiven  to  jiatients  whose  compensation  is  wholly 
gone.  In  this  opinion  1  diifer,  1  tliiid\.  witli  Seliull  and  In'zly 
Tiiorne,  who  have  written  so  nineli  in  ])raise  (d  them.  If  there  is 
pronounced  stenosis  of  an  orifice,  with  great  dilatation  of  the 
chambers  back  of  the  lesion,  harm  may  fcdlow  their  employment, 
the  same  as  with  digitalis  incautiously  given.  This  was  sadly 
illustrated  in  one  of  my  cases.  First  lessen  the  cardiac  inadc- 
(pnicy  by  rest  and  other  treatment,  and  then  these  movements  arc 
likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial.  In  more  than  one  patient,  whose 
enormously  congested  liver  had  refused  to  subside  under  the  free 
and  prolonged  use  of  cathartics  and  heart-tonics,  I  have  seen  the 
organ  diminish  rapidly  in  size  during  the  administration  of  re- 
sistance together  with  breathing  exercises.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  served  to  bring  about  an  aspiration  of  the  blood  out  of  the 
engorged  liver.  They  are  far  sui)erior  to  massage,  which  seems 
to  me  to  produce  just  the  opposite  effect.  Massage  promotes  a 
more  rapid  and  ampler  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart,  while  resist- 
ance movements  are  thought  to  exert  their  salutary  effect  by  dilat- 
ing the  arterioles,  and  thus  unloading  the  overburdened  heart. 

Nauheim  Baths.— The  balneological  treatment  of  heart-disease 
has  not  received  as  much  attention  in  this  country  as  in  Eurojie, 
and  3'et  it  has  been  growing  in  popularity  even  here.  Large  num- 
Ijers  of  wealthy  Americans  and  Englishmen  annually  make  pil- 
grimages to  Germany  for  treatment  at  the  little  resort  known  as 
Bad  Xauheim,  where  the  employment  of  cool  saline  and  efferves- 
cing l)aths  was  first  introduced  in  this  class  of  affections.  Patients 
of  moderate  means  cannot  afford  so  expensive  a  journey,  and  must 
either  forego  this  treatment  altogether  or  content  themselves  with 
the  use  of  artificially  ])repared  waters.  For  the  consolation  of 
such  it  may  be  stated  that  ample  experience  all  over  the  world,  but 
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particularly  in  England,  has  shown  that  equally  efficient  results 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way  as  at  Bad  iSTauheini.  I  myself  took 
a  course  of  baths  at  that  resort  in  the  summer  of  1S93,  and  ever 
since  my  return  have  been  employing  this  i)lan  of  treatment  in 
suitable  cases,  and  can  justly  claim  priority  in  this  regard  over  all 
others  in  this  country.  I  have  not  desired  to  make  a  fad  of  this 
treatment,  and  therefore  have  not  subjected  as  many  patients  to 
it  as  might  have  been  done,  but  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that 
considerably  over  one  hundred  have  thus  been  treated  by  me. 
Some  of  my  patients  have  taken  the  baths  in  Germany,  generally 
after  a  course  in  Chicago,  although  one  has  just  finished  here 
who  has  j)i'eviously  treid  the  baths  at  Bad  Nauheim.  All  agree 
in  the  statement  that  the  effects  with  artificial  waters  are  the  same 
as  with  the  natural,  the  chief  and  perhaps  striking  difference 
consisting  in  the  more  j)owerful  effervescence  of  the  latter,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  the  Sprudel-Strom-Bad  (flowing  effer- 
vescing bath).  Another  advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  consideration  that  when  a  patient  goes  to  Germany  he  leaves 
his  cares  behind  him,  and  while  there  abandons  himself  to  the  one 
purpose  of  getting  well.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  assured 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  invalids  who  frequent  the 
place,  patients  are  apt  to  miss  the  watchful  care  and  oversight 
which  many  of  them  require  and  receive  at  home. 

The  waters  of  Bad  ISTauheim  are  impregnated  wdth  various 
chloride  salts,  the  two  to  wdiich  particular  virtue  is  attributed  in 
their  effect  upon  the  circulation  being  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
calcium.  In  addition,  the  springs  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
baths  are  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  makes  them 
very  stimulating,  particularly  when  used  in  the  form  of  the  flow- 
ing bath — that  is,  with  a  steady  stream  of  effervescing  water 
flowing  over  the  body  of  the  bather  in  the  tub.  This  is  compara- 
tively rarely  prescribed,  being  considered  too  exhilarating  for 
any  except  those  in  fairly  robust  health.  It  is  the  rule  in  the 
employment  of  this  balneological  treatment  to  begin  with  water 
of  a  temperature  of  93°  to  95°  F.,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
patient  to  react,  and  with  water  containing  1  per  cent  of  sodium 
chloride  and  -^  per  cent  of  calcium  chloride,  but  no  carbonic  acid, 
this  latter  being  added  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  or  when  a 
temperature  of  91°  to  90°  F.  has  been  attained.     The  duration  of 
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the  lirst  bntli  is  from  tivi^  to  ciiiht  luiiuitt's,  (lc'i)CMuling  upon  the 
stivngth  ami  re:u'fion  i>t"  tlu-  imlividual.  One  troatmoiit  is  taken 
daily  for  two  or  three  siieei'ssive  days,  ami  ihcii  ('(Hiu's  a  day  of 
rest.  This  is  to  jtrevent  undue  dej)ression,  as  is  likely  to  be  cxpe- 
rieneeil  when  no  interrn})lion  in  the  course  o(  treatments  occurs. 
The  patient  is  nnpiired  to  rest,  by  preference  lying  doAvn,  after 
each  bath,  and  if  reaction  is  not  good  and  i>ioiii]>t  to  take  a  warm 
drink  of  some  kind  and  to  cover  up  warmly,  lie  is  also  required 
to  see  his  medical  attendant  daily,  or  as  often  as  the  latter  may 
elect,  that  the  i>ffect  of  the  treatment  may  be  judged  of  and  the 
baths  moditied  as  his  progress  requires.  The  principle  underlying 
the  ordering  of  these  is  that  the  percentage  of  the  ingredients  is  to 
be  increased,  the  temperature  low'ered,  and  the  duration  length- 
ened until  tinally  the  chloride  of  sodium  reaches  3  i)er  cent,  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  1  per  cent,  the  temperature  87°  or  85°  F.,  and 
the  time  twenty  minutes. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  change  can  be  effected  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  objective  and  subjective  improvement  ob- 
served, but  as  a  rule  this  maximum  is  not  attained  under  three  or 
it  may  be  four  weeks.  In  the  more  serious  cases,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit consideral)le  anainia  and  sluggish  reaction,  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  bring  the  temperature  below  89°  or  even  90°  F.,  although 
the  maximum  in  strength  and  duration  may  be  the  same  as  when 
lower  temperatures  are  prescribed.  It  is  not  well  to  reduce  the 
temperature  more  than  a  degree  at  a  time,  and  whenever  this  is 
done  the  proportion  of  the  salts  is  usually  increased.  For  the 
most  part  effervescing  baths  are  ordered  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  or  when  the  higher  ])ercentages  of  salts  have 
been  reached ;  but  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  chilliness  at  a 
temperature  that  ought  to  produce  at  least  a  tolerable  feeling  of 
warmth,  or  if  afterward  the  extremities  are  cold  and  the  skin 
does  not  get  into  a  good  glow,  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  gas  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  warmer  saline  baths,  9.5°  to  92°  F.,  are  con- 
sidered soothing,  while  the  cooler  effervescing  ones,  89°  to  85°  F., 
are  stimulating,  and  hence  are  not  applicable  to  very  weak  hearts. 

The  direct  effect  of  each  bath  should  be  to  render  the  pulse 
slower,  of  better  quality,  and  more  regular  if  previously  irregular. 
The  area  of  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness  diminishes  and  the  heart- 
sounds  grow  stronger.     Endocardial  murmurs  intensified  by  dila- 
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tation  may  become  less  loud,  or  if  weak  from  cardiac  asthenia, 
may  after  the  bath  be  found  to  be  more  intense.  The  decree  of 
benefit  is  to  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  size  of  the  heart  and  by 
the  character  of  its  action.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  patient  is  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  well-being  and  of  some  lessening  of  whatever 
symptoms  have  annoyed  him. 

If  the  treatment  has  been  judiciously  ordered  and  overseen, 
the  heart  is  found  to  gain  in  strength  week  by  week,  visceral  con- 
gestions diminish,  as  evinced  by  increased  diuresis,  the  colour  of 
the  skin  grows  more  like  that  of  health,  and  the  patient  gradually 
gains  in  vigour  and  ability  to  exercise  without  discomfort. 

Just  how  this  balneological  treatment  brings  about  improve- 
ment is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  and  discussion,  being  by 
Schott  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  increased  tissue  change 
together  with  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  heart  which  causes  its 
slower  and  more  powerful  contractions,  and  with  a  physiological 
stimulation  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  by  the  passage  of  the 
gas  and  salts  through  the  skin.  By  others,  in  particular  Broad- 
bent,  the  beneficial  action  of  the  baths  is  attributed  to  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  which  resistance 
to  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  is  lessened  and  the  transfer  of 
blood  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  system  is  promoted.  The 
objection  urged  against  this  explanation  is,  that  the  rate  of  the 
pulse  should  be  increased  rather  than  decreased,  so  that  there 
must  be  some  additional  influence  at  work.  The  following  is  the 
view  of  Medicinalrat  Groedel  of  Bad  ISTauheim :  "  The  incon- 
testable success  which  our  baths  have  on  the  heart's  function  and 
the  entire  circulation  is  only  to  be  explained  if  we  believe  in  a 
direct  action  by  way  of  the  end-organs  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  on 
the  central  vascular  and  cardiac  nervous  system,  both  trophic  and 
motor."  It  may  also  be  stated  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  demon- 
strable effect  of  the  two  means  of  treatment,  the  resistance  gym- 
nastics and  the  baths,  the  results  if  not  the  action  are  identical  in 
diminished  size  of  the  dilated  heart  and  improved  energy  and 
steadiness  of  its  contractions.  Consequently  it  is  customary  at 
Bad  Xauheim  to  have  the  patient  receive  both  forms  of  treatment 
each  day.  Finally,  it  is  usual  to  send  the  patient  away  at  the 
close  of  a  course  of  baths  for  a  rest  of  a  month  to  six  weeks,  after 
which  he  returns  for  another  course  known  as  the  after-cure. 
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Tnasniiu'li  as  llic  (>IT(M'I  on  \]\v  lu-arl  aiitl  circiilalion  of  |]ic  arti- 
licial  ami  natural  waliM's  is  idciil  ical,  1  will  now  doscrihc  how  the 
fornuT  are  pn>j>an'(l.  llic  iniircdionts  vivinircd  arc  coniinon  salt 
(chlorido  of  sodiuin)  and  chloride  of  calcium,  l»icarl)(»ua1c  of  so- 
dium, and  ('onijnrssod  tablets  of  at-id  sulphate  of  lime.  Instead 
of  these  latt(M',  eonnnercial  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used.  The 
lirst  is  to  l»c  had  as  ordinary  "  Iniltcr  salt  "  ot'  the  trade,  while 
the  calcium  salt  comes  in  iron  drums  holding;  from  000  to  800 
pounds.  This  latter  is,  moreover,  delicpieseont,  and,  being  corro- 
sive, is  most  conveniently  kejtt  in  a  strong  solution  of  definite 
strength.  I  ha\"c  it  kc]>t  on  liand  by  one  of  the  ('hicago  dr\iggists, 
who  dispenses  it  to  my  jiatients  on  my  prescriptions.  To  begin 
with,  the  baths  contain  only  these  two  ingredients,  and  are  there- 
fore simple  brine  batliF.  It  takes  from  50  to  GO  gallons  of  water 
in  an  ordinary-sized  bath-tub  to  immerse  a  person  of  average  size 
up  to  his  neck  when  lying  in  a  semi-recumbent  position.  When  the 
amount  oi  water  is  known  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  tHe 
nnml)er  of  ])oun(ls  of  salt  and  the  number  of  ])ints  of  calcium- 
chloride  solution  to  be  added.  When  at  length  the  water  is  to  be 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  in  addition,  it  is  done  by  dissolving 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  2  pounds  to  each  bath,  and  the  same  number 
of  ounces  of  commercial  nmriatic  acid  or  the  compressed  tablets 
already  mentioned.  The  acid  is  so  corrosive  and  difficult  to  keep 
without  its  fumes  injuring  the  furniture  of  the  bath-room  that  I 
now  order  the  packages  of  "  effervescing  bath  salts  "  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose  by  two  firms  in  New  York  city,  and  which 
are  likewise  kept  in  stock  by  the  Chicago  druggists.  Each  pack- 
age contains  2  pounds  of  soda  and  8  tablets  and  printed  direc- 
tions for  their  use.  One  such  package  is  required  for  a  single 
bath.  These  effervescing  tablets  possess  this  additional  advantage 
over  the  acid,  that  the  evolution  of  gas  is  steady  and  continuous. 
They  are  also,  however,  corrosive,  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
should  be  protected  by  a  rubber  sheet. 

It  is  my  custom  to  prescribe  the  baths  in  groups  of  three  with 
the  rest  day  between — that  is,  on  every  fourth  day — and  a  course 
usually  extends  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  most  cases  the 
resistance  exercises  are  also  taken,  but  some  hours  prior  to  or 
after  the  bath,  that  the  effect  on  the  heart  may  be  maintained. 
I  always  strive  to  impress  patients  with  the  importance  of  living 
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as  quiet  and  routine  a  life  as  possible,  and  in  particular  to  strenu- 
ously avoid  undue  cardiac  strain  that  they  may  not  destroy  the 
benefit  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  treatment. 

I  can  recall  only  5  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment 
seemed  to  do  harm  rather  than  good.  Two  were  instances  of 
chronic  myocarditis,  the  hearts  being  very  dilated  and  their  action 
arrhythmic.  One  was  a  mitral  lesion  with  oedema  and  other  signs 
of  rather  a  badly  destroyed  compensation;  but  as  this  patient  was 
compelled  to  journey  some  distance  each  day  to  get  his  bath,  it 
may  be  that  the  exertion  thus  required,  and  not  the  treatment,  was 
responsible  for  the  want  of  improvement.  The  remaining  two 
were  cases  of  serious  valvular  disease  complicated  by  pericardial 
adhesions.  In  both,  the  engorgement  of  the  liver  became  mani- 
festly greater  tow^ards  the  termination  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  course,  and  the  treatment  was  discontinued.  All  otlicr 
patients  have  exhibited  more  or  less  improvemci.t,  wdiile  in  some 
instances  this  has  been  most  gratifying  both  to  the  patient  and 
myself. 

I  am  very  positive  in  my  belief  that  this  treatment  should  not 
be  given  to  persons  whose  compensation  is  wholly  lost,  or  indeed 
seriously  broken,  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
has  been  introduced  in  this  portion  of  the  present  chapter.  I  have 
just  finished  giving  a  course  of  30  baths  to  a  lady  with  a  pure 
mitral  stenosis  who,  when  she  began,  gave  indications  of  failing, 
or  at  least  threatened,  compensation.  The  second  sound  at  the 
heart's  apex  was  wanting,  there  being  only  a  presystolic  murmur 
and  sharp  first  sound.  She  complained  of  much  ill-defined  dis- 
comfort at  the  heart,  and  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  exceedingly 
feeble.  Before  the  course  was  completed  the  second  sound  had 
returned  at  the  apex,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  was  distinctly 
smaller,  and  the  pulse  was  slower  and  of  greater  volume.  She 
declared  she  felt  perfectly  well.  In  this  instance,  as  is  often  my 
habit,  I  ordered  the  frequent  use  of  a  laxative  water,  and  for  a 
time  5-drop  doses  of  fat-free  tincture  of  digitalis  thrice,  then 
twice,  and  at  last  but  once  daily.  I  do  this  because  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  in  this  way  I  have  secured  more  lasting  results. 

Contra-indications  to  the  employment  of  this  balneological 
treatment  are  the  following:  Aortic  aneurysm,  pronounced  and 
extensive  arteriosclerosis,  and,  in  my  opinion,  all  cases  manifest- 
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inir  niarkotl  siijns  of  cardiac  ina(U't|uacv,  such  as  ascitos  and  con- 
siderable ilropsv  with  a  i^rcatlv  distontlod  and  t'ccblo  licart,  and 
cases  complicated  l>_v  extensive  niediastini>]iericardial  adhesions, 
Chronic  renal  disease  does  not  contra-indicate  the  treatment 
unless,  of  conrse,  it  has  led  to  too  proiioimced  a  degree  of  car- 
diac incompetence.  Lastly,  it  may  lie  stated  that  if  the  jmlse  does 
not  grow  of  hetter  (piality  after  the  Itath,  luit,  on  the  contrary,  is 
observed  to  become  less  fnll  and  strong,  the  treatment  will  not 
prodnce  benelicial  resnlts  and  wonld  better  be  discontinued. 

Diet. — This  is  a  matter  requiring  in  this  stage  of  valvular 
heart-disease  very  careful  atti'utioii,  yet  concerning  which  notions 
are  for  the  most  part  woefully  vague  and  inaccurate.  Physiologi- 
cal chemistry  has  not  yet  worked  out  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  digestive  process  as  a  result  of  disease.  We  know  that 
the  passive  congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs  produced  by  \\n- 
compensated  cardiac  disease  leads  to  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  (Einhorn),  with  diminution  and  even  disappearance  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  ( Iliitler  and  Jorn),  which,  with  its  im- 
paired motility,  may  seriously  derange  its  function.  Reasoning 
by  analogy,  we  may  also  assume  that  the  pancreatic  and  hepatic 
secretions  are  likewise  altered  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  that  if 
not  secreted  in  less  amounts  they  are  poured  into  the  duodenum 
in  diminished  quantity  in  consequence  of  catarrhal  obstruction 
to  their  outflow.  Just  what  modification  in  the  character  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  takes  place  we  do  not  know,  yet  clinical  obser- 
vation seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  amylopsin  and 
fat-splitting  ferment  are  more  unfavourably  influenced  than  if,  the 
proteolytic  ferment. 

Furthermore,  in  consequence  of  sluggish  circulation  in  the 
veins  that  carry  blood  to  the  portal  system,  the  bile  is  absorbed 
slowly  from  the  intestine,  and  when  secreted  is  watery  and  poor  in 
mineral  constituents.  Although  the  secretion  of  bile  is  but  a 
minor  function  of  the  liver,  still  a  deterioration  in  its  quality  and 
diminution  in  its  quantity  must  exert  a  baneful  influence  upon 
intestinal  digestion.  These  theoretic  considerations  are  borne  out 
by  clinical  observations,  for  cardiac  patients  are  very  prone  to 
gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  to  eructa- 
tions and  other  indications  of  fermentation  of  the  ingesta.  The 
fatty  acids  thus  engendered  occasion  still  further  irritation  of  the 
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stomach  and  establish  a  vicious  circle  which  aiignients  the  evils 
primarily  attributable  to  disturbed  circulation. 

This  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  case.  There  is  alteration  in 
the  metabolic  processes  incident  to  derangement  in  the  blood-sup- 
ply to  the  digestive  and  other  viscera,  while  toxines  are  locally 
developed  which  either  must  be  destroyed  in  the  engorged  and 
functionally  impaired  liver  or  must  pass  through  into  the  general 
blood-stream  and  exert  their  noxious  effects  upon  the  heart  and 
nervous  system.  The  investigations  of  Husche  api:)ear  to  show 
that  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  altered.  The  retention 
of  the  former  is  variable,  while  the  excretion  of  the  latter  is  hin- 
dered during  disturbance  of  compensation  and  increased  after 
this  has  been  restored. 

It  is  not  strange,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that  some  patients  are  greatly  disturbed  by  fermentative  indiges- 
tion after  the  taking  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily  digested  food. 
Dyspnoea  is  intensified  or  developed,  or  they  are  distressed  by 
palpitation.  Others  are  not  conscious  of  local  disturbance,  but 
complain  of  pains  and  aches,  muscular  stiffness  and  cramps,  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  such  as  despondency,  insomnia,  and  frightful 
dreams,  fidgetiness  of  the  legs,  and  sundry  other  sensations  that 
are  so  commonly  attributed  to  uric-acid  retention.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here,  however,  that  Dr.  Wesener's  researches  appear  to 
show  that  these  constitutional  symptoms,  as  well  as  many  others, 
are  due  not  to  uric  acid,  but  to  indicanuria  and  oxaluria.  One  of 
my  patients  was  greatly  troubled  by  headache,  insomnia,  and 
other  nervous  phenomena,  and  Wesener's  analysis  of  her  urine  col- 
lected at  the  time  showed  an  enormous  excess  of  indican  and 
oxalic  a(dd.  Thereupon  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  proteids 
and  administer  carbohydrates  in  the  hope  of  relieving  her  dis- 
tress. It  was  found,  however,  that  at  once  she  began  to  have  so 
much  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  aggrava- 
tion of  her  dyspnoea  that  the  non-nitrogenous  diet  had  to  be  aban- 
doned for  a  return  to  meats,  etc.,  with  all  their  evil  consequences. 

The  problem  of  how^  to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  cardiac 
sufferers  is  a  complex  one  and  most  difficult  of  solution  when  we 
have  to  do  with  the  stage  of  imperfect  compensation.  It  is  quite 
generally  agreed  that  in  cases  of  heart-disease  uncomplicated  by 
renal  lesions  the  myocardium  should  be  supplied  with  a  relatively 
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hii'i:*'  i>ri)|u.n  i«m  nl  pioicitl^.  I  lie  inniii  reason  for  lliis  lios  in  the 
fact  that  the  nilvoiicnous  priiKiplt's  arc  I  i^siic  loiaiiini;,',  and  hence 
reparative  eh'uu  iils  of  ilic  diclarv.  and  should  he  in  exei'ss  wlien- 
cver  there  is  a  «h'niand  tor  increased  innseuhir  work,  as  is  the  case 
ill  cardiac  alTections.  Moi-eover,  meats  and  otlier  foods  rich  in 
proteids  (hi  not  niuh'ruo  \\w  same  sort  of  feniieiilat  ion  and  gen- 
erate so  mncli  iias  as  (hi  carhohydrates,  and  (h>  not  so  injuriously 
distend  the  holhtw  ahdoniinal  viscera.  Tiiey  are  not  so  hnlky,  and 
therefore,  relatively  to  the  (|nantity  inoested,  contain  a  far  larger 
j)ro])ortion  of  nntrii'iit  niaierial.  Vnv  oh\ions  reasons  persons 
witli  nncompensated  \al\idar  lesions  shonld  have  their  dietary 
definitely  ordered  and  cai'efnlly  snpervised  by  their  medical 
attendants. 

It  should  l»e  rememhered  that  digesti(»n  and  assimilation  are 
both  slow,  and  therefore  the  first  rnle  to  be  laid  down  h  that  food 
is  not  to  1)6  talcen  at  short  intervals,  but  ample  time  allowed  for 
the  stomach  to  empty  itself  before  fresh  nourishment  is  adminis- 
tered. The  fatty  acids  and  other  irritating  products  of  fermenta- 
tion often  occasion  a  feeling  of  faintness  or  gnawing  at  the  epi- 
gastrium which  is  mistaken  for  hunger  and  thought  to  indicate 
a  nee<l  for  more  food.  Tn  other  cases  appetite  is  poor  and  patients 
are  unable  to  eat  heartily  at  the  regular  meal-hours,  and  hence  the 
friends  and  even  the  physician  get  the  idea  that  the  meals  must 
be  re-enforced  by  milk,  egg-nog,  etc.,  midway  between.  I  have 
thus  known  nourishment  to  be  administered  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Such  is  undou])tedly  a  mistake.  The  congested  and  per- 
haps rcdematous  walls  of  the  stomach  cannot  by  energetic  peristal- 
sis empty  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum  as  rapidly  as  normal,  and 
the  conditions  for  decomposition  being  favourable,  the  taking  of 
additional  food  before  the  stomach  is  ready  for  it  results  in  serious 
disturbances. 

Furthermore,  these  patients  are  often  tormented  by  thirst  and 
are  permitted  to  pour  dowm  liquids  of  all  kinds  into  the  already 
distended  and  irritated  viscus  at  irregular  intervals,  so  that  ab- 
dominal distention,  eructations,  flatulence,  and  increased  dysp- 
nrx^a  add  to  the  patient's  distress.  These  considerations  have  in- 
duced me  to  set  five  or  five  and  a  half  hours  as  the  proper  length 
of  the  interval  that  should  elapse  between  the  meals.  I  do  not 
permit  milk  to  be  taken  between  times,  since  by  being  curdled  in 
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the  stomach  it  is  practically  the  same  as  solid  food.  When  in 
some  cases  the  feeling  of  faintness  and  weakness  makes  some 
intermediate  nourishment  unavoidable,  1  order  a  clear  broth  or 
bouillon,  or  weak  tea  containing  a  little  cri-iiiu  but  no  sugar,  etc. 
So  simple  a  restriction  as  this  has  often  been  found  to  work  won- 
ders in  removing  the  thirst  and  epigastric  gnawing.  A  cupful  of 
hot  water  drunk  an  hour  previous  to  a  meal  seems  to  facilitate 
the  expulsion  of  the  stomach  contents  and  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
ingestion  of  fresh  food. 

The  next  rule  is  the  restriction  of  the  qmmtity  of  fluids  to  bo 
taken  with  meals.  In  severe  cases  liquids  should  be  limited  to  G 
ounces,  and  even  in  mild  ones  10  ounces  should  be  the  nuixinmm. 
This  does  not  mean  only  water  in  addition  to  any  other  fluids 
that  may  have  been  ordered,  but  includes  all  liquids  combined 
and  consumed  in  addition  to  solid  ingesta.  The  purpose  of  this 
restriction  is  to  prevent  undue  distention  of  the  stonuich  in  those 
cases  in  which  such  distention  would  be  likely  to  occasion  short- 
ness of  breath  or  embarrassed  cardiac  action. 

The  rule  is  that  patients  are  to  be  restricted  in  the  amount  of 
their  solid  food,  for  it  is  not  rarely  observed  that  they  manifest  a 
veritable  bulimia,  and  if  permitted  to  do  so  will  overload  their 
stomach  and  sorely  overtax  their  digestive  and  assimilative  capa- 
city. A  simple  and  usually  sufficient  guide  as  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  safely  consumed  is  to  be  found  in  the  injunction  that  they 
finish  each  meal  feeling  they  could  eat  more.  A  little,  well 
digested,  is  worth  far  more  than  a  good  deal,  poorly  digested. 
This  restriction  not  only  lessens  the  danger  of  distending  the 
atonic  organs  which  it  has  been  shown  furthers  decomposition, 
but  it  tends  to  prevent  the  cardiac  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
repletion.  Such  a  limitation  of  the  patient's  food  must  not  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  starvation;  and  yet  if  the  quality  of  the 
nourishment  is  judiciously  selected  it  will  often  be  a  matter  for 
surprise  how  small  a  bulk  will  suffice — nny,  how  it  will  minister 
to  the  patient's  comfort. 

In  considering  the  articles  of  food  suitable  to  this  class  of  suf- 
ferers I  think  it  best  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  general  way 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  make  up  appropriate  menus.  Tea  and 
coffee  should  be  weak  and  contain  such  an  amount  of  sugar  and 
cream  as  depends  upon  the  degree  of  digestive  disturbance.  Cocoa 
32 
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or  hroiiia  is  ju*rfrral»li'  !«•  cliocdlalr  lu'caiisc  (•(inlainini:'  less  fal, 
ainl  wIh'U  iiuuK'  with  milk  is  initril  ii>iis.  It"  wine  or  lii|iii>r  is 
tlioujilit  advisaMi'.  it  slioiiM  1m'  t'riclv  (liliitcd  wiih  waici'.  \\\i{- 
tiTiiiilk.  kuinvss,  and  iiialinl  milk  make  a  xalnaliK'  ailditioii  to  llio 
(lii'tarv.  and  jrcncrallv  aiircc  well. 

KfTc'rvi'SciniT  bovcraiics  arr  «>li  jcd  iciiaMc  nii  account  of  the 
tlistonti«>n  tlu\v  ix'casion  ;  and  tOr  iliis  and  oilier  i-casons  malt  Itcv- 
orajjos  arc  not  advisaldc,  unlos  in  special  eases  when  they  an; 
cravi'd  on  acivmnt  (d'  their  hitter  taste  or  their  stimnlalinii;  tlie 
riai^uini;  a]ti»ctite.  Iced  drinks  and  wry  \\<>\  liuids  are  not  well 
Imriio,  sine*'  meclinm  tem]iei-atnres  are  heliei-  tnr  \v<'ak  stomachs. 
The  adniissiltility  of  sonj)s  and  hroths  mnst  he  determined  hy  the 
condition  of  tlio  kidncvs  an<l  the  hahits  (d"  the  imiix  idnal.  When 
chronic  ncpliritis  exists,  stock  >onps  anil  meat  exti'acts  are  to  l)e 
forbidden,  since  animal  extractives  are  irritatinii'  to  the  i-eiial 
cpitludinni.  It  slamld  ho  remcnihercd  that  Ix'cf-tca  and  tlic  like 
are  .slinmhints  and  ]>osscss  no  real  food  value.  Cream  soups,  or 
purees  as  they  are  ealled,  are  not  open  to  the  same  objection  and 
arc  hiirhly  nutritions.  All  these  are  fluids,  however,  ami  when 
taken  in  connection  with  s(»lid  f<»od  should  be  limited  in  amount, 
lest  they  blunt  the  aj)i)etite  for  wliat  is  to  follow  and  create  a 
feclinir  of  rcjtletion. 

(_"arl>ohyd rates  should  be  allowed  but  sparingly  because  of  the 
following  considerations:  In  the  first  ])lace  they  readily  undergo 
fermentation  and  occasion  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and 
bowcds;  wliilc  in  the  second  jdace  they  are  so  readily  o\idi/.e(l  that 
they  aj»j>ropriate  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  utilization  of  the 
nitrogenous  principdes  of  the  dietary. 

Xevertheless,  sugars  and  starches  cannot  be  withheld  entirely, 
and  hence  they  must  be  in  the  least  objectionable  forms.  To 
diminish  their  tendency  to  fermentatif)n  the  latter  should  be  so 
thorrtughly  subjected  to  heat  in  cooking  that  the  starch  granules 
l)econic  converted  into  grape-sugar.  Toast,  zwiel)ack,  light  crack- 
ers, and  "  jiulled  bread  "  an<l  muffins  or  tea  biscuits  made  with 
baking-powder  are  preferable  to  bread  which  has  been  raised  by 
means  of  yeast  and  is  often  imperfectly  bake<l.  If  potatoes  are 
allowed,  they  should  be  baked  ami  mealy,  and  even  cooked  in  this 
way  they  should  not  l)e  taken  in  unlimitfd  amoimts.  Rice  when 
well  Ixjiled  may  be  also  j^ermitted  in  restricted  quantity,  but  sweet 
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potatoes,  cereals,  and  the  multifarious  coiubinatious  of  flour,  but- 
ter, and  sugar,  whether  with  or  without  eggs  and  milk,  known  as- 
cake,  griddle-cakes,  etc.,  are  inadmissible. 

Most  desserts,  and  in  particular  sweetmeats,  confections,  pre- 
served and  canned  fruits,  are  to  be  allowed  only  to  those  patients 
who  can  dispose  of  such  articles  without  annoying  flatulence. 
Fruits  are  best  in  their  natural  state,  and  even  then  should  be  ripe 
and  fresh.  Apples  are  particularly  good  because  of  their  rela- 
tively large  percentage  of  nucleo-albumin,  and  when  baked  are 
often  better  tolerated  than  when  uncooked.  Pineapple  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  particularly  desirable  fruit  because  containing 
a  natural  digestive  ferment  of  great  efficiency.  As  a  general 
thing  I  regard  it  as  better  for  cardiopaths  to  take  fruits  at  the 
close  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  as  they  do  not  blunt 
the  appetite  nor  create  so  much  gas. 

Most  of  the  fresh  vegetables  are  valuable  additions  to  the 
dietary,  either  because  rich  in  proteids  and  other  nutritive  prin- 
ciples, or  on  account  of  their  serving  as  relishes  and  containing 
various  salts  essential  to  the  organism.  Peas,  lentils,  string- 
beans,  and  spinach  are  said  to  be  relatively  rich  in  iron-forming 
principles.  Tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips,  and  kindred 
varieties  are  apt  to  disagree,  but  if  well  borne  may  be  permitted. 
Asparagus,  when  not  contra-indicated  by  renal  disease,  celery,  let- 
tuce, greens  of  various  kinds,  and  young  onions  are  allowable, 
wdiile  cucumbers,  tender  radishes,  and  olives  may  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual desire  and  ability  to  tolerate  without  distress.  Mush- 
rooms are  very  rich  in  proteids,  and  for  renal  patients  supply  a 
form  of  nitrogenous  food  that  is  not  open  to  objection  as  is  animal 
food  with  its  extractives.  Beets  are  rich  in  sugar,  as  is  corn,  and 
are  likely  to  occasion  flatulence. 

Of  foods  rich  in  proteids  beef  and  pork  head  the  list,  but 
perhaps  are  not  so  easily  digested  as  are  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton, 
which  are  excellent  when  not  too  fat.  All  meats  should  be  roasted, 
broiled,  or  stewed,  not  fried ;  but  however  prepared,  they  should 
be  as  free  from  gravy  as  possible  and  ought  to  be  so  w^ell  done  as 
to  have  destroyed  the  germs  of  decomposition  through  whose 
action  during  the  time  of  hanging  the  meat  becomes  tender.  Fowl 
and  game-birds  form  a  capital  adjimct  to  the  heavier  meats,  as  also 
do  fish  and  most  kinds  of  shell-fi.sh,  particularly  oysters  when  raw. 
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Some  of  tlie  snltoil  Hsli  jnul  nu^iits  when  not  tuo  ridi  i>r<n'iilf  .ipixv 
tizing  ami  nutritious  dishes.  Caiiucil  snliiitui,  siuisniics,  v\c.,  arc 
ttH>  rich  in  oil  ami  fat,  and  arc  M|tt  t<i  cause  cructati(Mis,  whereas 
fresh  tripe  is  said  to  he  easv  of  diiicst  inn.  (  Miees(>  is  liiiilily  inilri 
tious,  antl  when  known  not  to  occasion  constipation  or  distress 
nuiv  he  allowed.  This  is  especiallv  th(>  case  with  cottage  and 
cream  cheese.  This  article  of  food  should  not  he  taken  wlim 
cooked.  Eggs  are  very  digestible  autl  form  a  Naiiialilc  a«ldition  to 
the  dietary  of  this  class  of  invalids. 

Years  of  ex])erience  in  the  feediuii-  of  (•ai-dio]>atlis  has  con- 
vinced ine  that  their  food  should  he  plain  ami  lliat  wlici-c  more 
than  ordinarv  indigestion  exists  the  mfnu  should  not  be  elaborate. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  plan  in  some  instances  to  sepa- 
rate the  carbohydrates  from  the  animal  foods — that  is,  to  give 
them  bv  themselves.  Then  at  the  meals  composed  chiefly  of  ani- 
mal food  only  vegetables  or  relishes,  such  as  asparagus,  lettuce,  or 
celery,  are  allowed  in  addition.  In  this  nuuiner  has  been  pre- 
vented much  of  the  initrefactive  decomposition  of  meats  which 
engender  the  distressing  symptoms  of  indicanuria  and  oxaluria. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss  concerning  an 
absolute  milk  diet  in  cases  of  cardiac  inadequacy.  It  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  conjunction  with  absohite  physical  rest  as 
an  excellent  means  of  restoring  compensation  when  this  is  threat- 
ened. It  acts  probably  by  lowering  arterial  tension  and  lessening 
or  removing  the  evils  of  the  defective  digestion  of  solid  food,  since 
milk  alone  acts  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  Furthermore,  by 
virtue  of  its  sugar,  milk  often  exerts  a  pronounced  diuretic  action, 
and  thus  aids  in  the  removal  of  minor  degrees  of  dropsy.  When 
administered  as  the  exclusive  article  of  diet,  it  is  best  given  blood- 
warm  and  in  moderate  amounts  at  regular  intervals — e.  g.,  a 
cujtful  every  two  hours.  It  sometimes  agrees  best  when  diluted 
with  an  alkaline  water,  as  Vichy  or  Seltzer  water.  Such  a  diet 
should  not  be  maintained  indefinitely,  and  in  most  instances  pa- 
tients begin  to  plead  for  more  substantial  nourishment  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  days.  It  should  be  persisted  in,  however,  until 
the  results  aimed  at  have  been  reached,  when  a  gradual  return  to 
solid   food   is  to  be  made. 

Clothing,  Habits,  Occupation. — What  has  been  said  in  preced- 
ing pages  under  these  heads  applies  with  still  greater  force  to 
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subjects  of  valvular  mischief  \vlien  their  compensation  is  imper- 
fect. The  inflnence  of  these  factors  is  subsidiary  to  those  that 
have  jnst  been  considered,  and  yet  these  matters  arc  by  no  means 
unimportant.  A  too  tight  corset  or  waistcoat  may  so  hamper 
thoracic  movements  and  so  impinge  on  the  distended  right  or  left 
ventricle  as  to  frustrate  all  attempts  to  reinstate  compensation  by 
digitalis,  resistance  exercises,  baths,  etc.  Constriction  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  is  therefore  to  be  sedulously  guarded  against. 

The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  will  assuredly  prove  depress- 
ing to  the  heart-walls  we  are  striving  to  strengthen.  Alcoholic 
excess,  even  though  intoxication  does  not  result,  injures  an  un- 
compensated heart  by  causing  excitation  and  exhaustion  of  the 
cardiac  muscle-fibres.  Sexual  excess,  perhaps  even  very  moderate 
indulgence  of  this  kind,  may  maintain  or  increase  the  very  dila- 
tation we  are  endeavouring  to  overcome.  It  should  therefore  be 
strictly  forbidden  until  such  time  as  the  heart-power  shall  have 
been  reinstated. 

Occupation  of  all  kinds,  particularly  such  as  involve  even  the 
lightest  possible  physical  eifort,  and  exciting,  long-continued  brain 
work,  must  be  laid  aside  while  compensation  is  defective.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  circumstances  of  the  patient  do  not  always  admit  of 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  this  injunction.  "When  this  is  the  case, 
the  danger  of  injury  from  his  occupation  must  be  explicitly 
stated,  that  the  work  may  be  performed  in  the  easiest  possible 
manner.  It  is  always  well  to  furnish  such  explanation,  together 
with  a  warning,  that  in  the  event  of  damage  resulting  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  employment  the  physician  may  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  treatment.  Only  by  attention  to  details 
can  the  medical  man  hope  to  turn  what  threatens  to  prove  a  disas- 
trous defeat  into  a  brilliant  and  it  may  even  be  an  unexpected 
victory.  It  is  precisely  in  this  class  of  cases  that  modern  cardio- 
therapy  obtains  its  most  signal  and  astonishing  triumphs.  There 
is  no  other  class  of  cases  which  so  amply  rewards  intelligent  and 
painstaking  management. 
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111.    ((tMPENSATlON   LOST 

Ix  sonio  eases  nf  valvular  disease  that  have  reaehed  this  staije, 
restoration  of  their  eniinu'iisation  is  impossible  and  the  physician 
can  do  no  nmre  than  niitiiiate  the  patient's  sufferings  or  add  a  few 
weeks  or  months  to  his  life.  In  other  cases  skilfnl  management 
may  so  assist  the  heart  in  its  strnggle  that  it  is  able  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  circnlation  and  regain  a  measnre 
of  its  former  adeqnacy.  The  wea]»ons  with  which  to  aid  Nature 
are  at  the  connnand  of  all,  bnt  the  knowledge  how  to  make  them 
most  effective  is  ])ossessed  by  only  a  few.  Digitalis  is  the  weajjon 
on  which  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placecl.  It  has  its  congeners,  which 
are  sometimes  of  greater  service  because  of  some  differences  in 
their  action — e.  g.,  strophanthus,  which  exerts  less  constricting 
effect  on  the  arterioles.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  thera- 
peutists of  greatest  experience  place  more  reliance  on  digitalis 
tlian  any  other  remedy  of  its  class,  and  that  as  a  clinician  grows 
in  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  group  of  lesions  he  generally 
conies  to  employ  this  drug  more  and  more  often,  and  strophanthus 
and  similar  remedies  with  decreasing  frequency. 

It  is  not  alone  necessary  to  have  knowledge  of  its  mode  of 
action;  one  must  also  understand  the  indications  and  contra-in- 
dicatifms  for  its  use.  The  skilled  hunter  will  ])rocure  more  game 
with  an  expenditure  of  less  ammunition  than  will  an  untrained 
sportsman.  So  likewise  with  this  great  remedy.  The  experi- 
enced and  skilled  clinician  will  accomplish  more  oftentimes  with 
small  doses  than  can  he  who  is  not  trained  to  recognise  the  condi- 
tions that  do  or  do  not  call  for  its  administration.  Inexperienced 
[•ractitioners  are  apt  to  think  they  must  order  digitalis  so  soon  as 
called  rm  to  treat  a  case  of  valvular  disease  with  ruptured  com- 
478 
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pensation,  no  matter  how  great  the  visceral  congestion  or  extensive 
the  oedema.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  dropsy  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  indication  for  digitalis,  and  hence  this  drug  is  prescribed 
as  the  sovereign  remedy;  when  this  fails,  the  case  is  considered 
hopeless.  As  a  general  proposition  it  is  true;  but  in  many  cases 
the  giving  of  digitalis  at  first  is  analogous  to  whipping  a  horse 
that  cannot  draw  his  load  up  hill.  He  fails,  not  because  of  lack 
of  effort,  but  because  his  load  is  beyond  his  strength.  Lighten  his 
load,  and  the  poor  beast  will  surmount  the  hill  without  faltering. 
The  crippled  heart  fails  in  its  labours,  as  a  rule,  because  its  task 
has  become  too  great,  and  not  from  weakness  inherent  in  its  myo- 
cardium. It  has  become  like  a  jaded  horse,  exhausted  yet  willing 
still,  which  may  respond  for  a  time  to  whip  and  spur,  but  Avill 
die  in  the  attem.pt. 

Overdilatation — that  is,  overdistention — of  the  cardiac  cavities 
renders  the  heart  incapalile  of  responding  to  a  drug  which  slows 
the  organ  by  prolonging  diastole  and  thus  favouring  a  better  fill- 
ing of  its  chambers.  The  heart  is  already  filled  to  its  utmost  and 
fails  to  contract  adequately  because  of  abnormal  endocardial 
blood-pressure.  Even  under  the  stimulus  of  digitalis  its  walls 
cannot  cope  successfully  with  its  contents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  drug  only  intensifies  its  embarrassment.  The  stasis  iviiliin  the 
organ  must  first  he  relieved,  after  tvhich  digitalis  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  satisfactory  results.  This  may  be  done  by  bloodletting 
or  by  catharsis;  12  to  16  ounces  of  blood  may  be  draAvn  from  the 
arm,  or  wet  cups  or  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  pracordia.  I 
prefer,  and  have  usually  employed,  hydragogue  cathartics,  because 
they  lessen  directly  the  hepatic  stasis  that  coexists  with  the  cardiac 
distention  and  forms  another  of  the  conditions  acting  as  a  barrier 
to  the  action  of  digitalis.     The  following  is  a  case  in  point : 

April  17,  1895,  I  was  asked  to  treat  Miss  T.,  aged  forty-four, 
who  had  been  ill  with  heart-disease  for  about  six  weeks  and  had 
been  given  up  by  a  number  of  doctors  as  a  hopeless  case.  In  fact, 
the  last  physician  had  declared  nothing  could  be  done  for  her, 
had  acted  on  this  belief,  prescribed  only  some  codeine  to  relieve 
her  cough,  and  had  gone  his  way.  The  lady  gave  a  history  of 
articular  rheumatism  twenty-five  years  before,  since  which  time 
she  had  been  short  of  breath.  Her  present  symptoms,  however, 
dated  from  about  six  weeks  back,  yet  could  not  be  traced  to  any 
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siHHMjil  (\\<'itin«r  o:ui>r.  A  proiKniiicod  np;i;r;ivntion  of  Ikm-  cmuH- 
li»>ii  had  followed  the  cNcriioii  on  the  previous  Sundav  ol  dress- 
injj  aiul  ijoini;  downstairs  to  dinner. 

I  foiiinl  her  sittinj;  \i\\  in  hed  tm  aecdunt  (d"  dyspno  a  and  eougli 
whii'h  had  prevented  slee])  for  several  nieht-.  Il'i-  coldur  was 
a  jx'culiar  bluish-vellow  or  sliiilitly  urcMMiisii  h\ir,  and  anasai-ca  was 
extreme,  extcndinir  to  the  lrnid<.  and  incliidinu,  llic  upper  cxtreuii 
ties.  The  radial  ])idses  were  so  lliekerinii'  that  the  heart  rate  had 
to  1)0  counted  hv  auscultation.  As  nearly  as  T  eonld  <leterniine, 
owinjr  to  the  iireat  arrhythmia,  the  licaiM  was  hi-atini:'  Ix'tween  1(>() 
and  170  times  a  minute.  There  was  no  eai-<liac  impulse  percep- 
tible. Both  absolute  and  relative  dnlness  was  enormonsly  in- 
creased, the  bitter  reacbinii;  from  H  inch  to  the  ri<i;ht  of  the  rii^ht 
sternal  margin  very  nearly  to  the  left  antei-ior  axilhiry  line. 
Ileart-sonnds  were  feeble,  the  first  being  j)artly  obscuicd  by  a 
murmur  that  seemed  to  ])ossess  an  intlistinet  presystolic  portion; 
the  ])nlm(Hiic  sound  was  very  accentuateil  and  the  corresponding 
aortic  was  weak.  The  bases  of  both  hings,  particidarly  tlie  right, 
showed  dulness  that  did  not  shift,  and  numerous  fine  moist  rales. 
The  firm  rounded  border  of  the  liver  was  j)alpable  three  finger- 
breadths  below  the  costal  ai-ch,  and  the  abdomen  yielded  signs  of 
ascites.  The  urine  sbowed  nothing  more  than  the  usual  changes 
of  congestion. 

The  patient's  distress  Avas  j)itifnl.  unable  to  eat  oi-  sleep,  hold- 
ing herself  uijright  in  bed  without  even  the  support  oi'  pillows, 
labouring  for  air,  coughing,  and  expectorating  bloody,  frothy 
mucus.  The  diagnosis  was  plain — mitral  disease  of  rhemnatic 
origin,  whic-h  at  last  bail  l»i-okeii  down  and  lecl  to  this  enormous 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  hypostatic  pidmonary  congestion,  hepatic 
engorgement,  a-dcma,  and  ascites.  There  were  no  .serious  com- 
plications, and  yet  it  was  very  questionable  whether  or  not  the 
heart-walls  would  ever  recover  from  the  enormous  strain  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  To  the  family  I  ex])ressed  a  guarded  oj)in- 
ion  as  to  the  result  of  treatment,  yet  encouraged  the  sufferer  to 
iiojie  for  recovery,  that  she  might  summon  courage  from  hope  to 
endure  the  vigorous  onslaughts  on  her  a?dema  that  would  have  to 
be  made.  It  seemed  to  me  useless  to  prescribe  digitalis  with  the 
heart  in  that  state;  .so  I  resolved  to  sustain  it  with  strychnine, 
which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  coidd  not  afford  a  nurse,  was 
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given  bv  mouth,  ^^  every  three  hours  during  the  day,  while  each 
evening  I  injected  the  same  dose  hypodermically,  together  with  ^ 
of  morphine  and  yzt)  ^f  atropine,  to  induce  sleep  and  lessen  the 
cough.  Then  as  a  package  of  symphorol  had  been  given  me  for 
trial,  I  decided  to  try  its  effect  on  the  dropsy.  A  cathartic  was 
also  administered,  but  not  a  very  powerful  one.  The  diuretic 
failed  absolutely,  and  Merck's  diuretin  was  tried  with  the  same 
want  of  success.  Then  without  changing  the  strychnine  and  even- 
ing dose  of  morphine  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  purgation — 
good,  vigorous  purgation  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 

The  patient's' strength,  by  the  way,  had  increased  appreciably, 
although  the  oedema  had  only  grown  somewhat  less  hard.  She 
was  also  able  to  take  a  little  more  nourishment,  consisting  of  milk 
and  eggs.  Accordingly  compound  jalap  powder  in  teaspoonful 
doses  was  administered  until  a  large  number  of  copious  watery 
stools  were  secured.  Indeed  at  one  of  my  ^^isits — the  first,  I  be- 
lieve, after  the  powder  had  been  ordered — she  was  found  sitting 
on  the  night-stool,  and  in  response  to  my  queries  concerning  the 
effect  of  treatment,  stated  she  had  been  sitting  there  for  two  hours, 
preferring  that  to  the  effort  and  fatigue  of  changing  from  bed  to 
the  stool  and  back  again  every  few  minutes.  The  influence  on  the 
heart  and  circulation  was  wonderful  and  gratifying.  First  her 
cough  and  dyspnoea  subsided  and  the  sputum  lost  its  bloody  char- 
acter ;  the  abdomen  softened  down,  and  the  oedema  left  the  arms 
and  flanks;  the  pulse  grew  a  trifle  less  rapid,  but  appreciably 
more  waves  reached  the  wrist ;  cardiac  dulness  became  rather  less 
extensive  also.  Then  I  decided  to  let  up  a  little  on  the  purgation 
and  to  administer  infusion  of  digitalis  carefully  prepared  from 
English  leaves,  strychnine  and  morphine  to  be  continued  as  be- 
fore. The  results  were  almost  magical;  the  heart  quieted  down 
and  daily  grew  in  regularity  and  strength;  dropsy  disappeared 
entirely,  and  the  patient,  free  from  cough,  was  able  to  lie  down 
with  ease  and  enjoy  a  comfortable  night's  sleep.  The  morphine 
was  discontinued,  but  the  strychnine  was  left  undisturbed. 

May  1st  the  patient  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Houston,  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  him  reports  of  her  progress 
were  made  to  me.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  patient,  about  June 
1st,  she  was  sitting  dressed  on  a  sofa,  without  the  faintest  trace 
of  oedema,  the  pulse  80,  perfectly  regular,  the  heart  of  nearly 
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noniial  size,  ami  with  a  loud  syst(ilio  a]K'x  iminnur.  (\Mii|t(Misa- 
tioii  lia<l  hivtunc  ro-rstalilislicd  for  \\w  liiiic.  A  |n culwir  :iii(l  iiitrr- 
esting  feature  of  this  east'  mow  ilcvcloiicd  ;  ihc  |i;iiitiii  hct-amc 
quiet,  nutrose,  and  uudaiu-liolv.  vrrv  iiidikt'  her  chcciluK  ]);ili('iil 
si'lf  tlurinjr  the  hi-ii^ht  td'  her  |>i'ril.  I'his  chaiii;!'  of  (li>])osii  ion  1  )r. 
llousten  ftmiul  was  due  to  digitalis  ;iii«l  ilisa|i|>r:ii('d  with  cessa- 
tion of  the  druir.  Idiis  patient  removed  durint:;  that  same  summer 
to  M«diue,  and  there,  her  i>U\  svmptoms  of  asvstolism  I'elnniiiii;', 
?he  died  in  Fehruary,  IS'.M!. 

In  this  ease  tlic  treatment,  though  successful,  was  severe,  and 
uiuler  similar  conditions  1  would  now  advise  removinii'  the  ascites 
hy  asj>iration,  which,  l>v  more  (juickly  relieving  intra-abdominal 
pressure,  would  j^ermit  the  earlier  emplovment  of  digitalis.  In 
most  cases  of  the  kind,  moreover,  diui'etin  nt'('om|)lishes  the  I'c- 
nioval  of  the  droi)sy.  Its  failure  in  this  instance  was  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  extreme  renal  stasis,  which  should  first  have  been 
lesscneil.  I  have  seen  remarkable  results  follow  its  use  in  cases 
of  cardiac  dropsy  in  which  stasis  was  less  pronounced. 

A.  C,  a  tall,  slender  girl  of  fourteen  years,  was  seen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  late  Dr.  K.  M.  Kale,  December  14,  1891,  be- 
cause of  heart-disease  and  increasing  dro]isy.  There  was  a  his- 
tory of  chorea  at  eight  years  of  age  and  again  in  /Vugiist,  1891, 
since  which  latter  attack  she  had  not  been  w(dl.  (Mdema  had 
gradually  a])})eared  and  increased  in  si)ite  of  treatment  by  her 
home  physician ;  hence  she  had  been  lu'ought  to  Chicago  and 
placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Hale.  A  urine  analysis  of  December  9th 
by  Dr.  C.  Mitcludl  ha<l  shown  a  fourteen-hour  quantity  of  13 
ounces,  specific  gravity  I.Ol'7,  acid,  urea  stated  as  re<ln''ed  to  75 
j»er  cent  of  normal,  a  small  amount  of  albumin  and  hyaline  and 
granular  casts.  The  symptoms  were  the  usual  ones  of  dyspnoea, 
weakness,  and  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities,  anorexia,  and 
constipation. 

The  patient  lay  on  a  couch  semi-recumbent,  evincing  j)lain 
signs  of  venous  stasis.  The  lower  extremities  were  moderately 
cT'dematous,  and  the  external  jugulars  were  distended,  but  not 
jiulsating.  There  was  noticeable  prominence  of  the  prascordium 
and  great  distention  of  the  ahdomen,  which  yielded  signs  of  free 
fluid,  the  liver  being  palpable  three  finger-breadths  below  the  cos- 
tal arch.     The  heart  was  greatly  increased  in  size,  the  apex-beat 
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being  in  the  sixth  left  interspace  outside  the  nipple,  and  there  was 
a  loud  mitral  systolic  and  short  presystolic  murmur.  My  notes  .do 
not  state  the  pulse-rate,  but  mention  that  the  pulse  was  regular, 
rapid,  and  small.  Signs  of  the  heart  being  immovably  fixed  in 
position  were  discovered  at  a  much  later  period. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  digitalis  had  been  taken  without 
favourably  influencing  the  dropsy,  it  was  decided  to  put  her  on 
90  grains  of  diuretin  in  twenty-four  hours  and  administer  a 
moderate  dose  of  calomel.  Two  days  subsequently  the  urine  was 
reported  to  be  81  ounces  and  to  contain  a  trace  of  albumin  but 
no  casts.  This  wilful  little  miss  then  began  to  be  so  annoyed  by 
the  frequent  micturition  that  she  refused  any  longer  to  take 
diuretin,  and  this  was  stopped.  It  was  replaced  by  heart-tonics, 
first  digitalis,  and  then  -^  grain  of  convallamarin  thrice  daily. 
Her  improvement  was  so  rapid  that  after  about  two  weeks  she  was 
taken  to  her  Iowa  home  in  care  of  a  trained  nurse,  by  whom  orders 
as  to  diet  and  exercise  were  strictly  enforced.  Uninterrupted 
gain  was  made  until  February,  when  the  patient  wearied  of  her 
restraint  and  my  services  were  dispensed  with.  The  following 
October  I  learned  that  she  was  riding  horseback,  playing  lawn- 
tennis,  and  bicycling,  but  ''  her  lips  looked  blue."  Five  years  now 
elapsed  before  I  again  saw  her,  but  I  learned  meanwhile  that  she 
had  another  breakdown  similar  to  her  first  one,  her  recovery  being 
very  slow,  and  requiring  severe  purgation. 

My  next  examination  of  this  patient  was  in  the  early  fall  of 
1896,  at  which  time  she  was  attending  a  young  ladies'  school  in 
one  of  our  suburbs.  The  heart  was  very  greatly  enlarged ;  its 
apex-beat  was  immovable  in  the  sixth  left  interspace  well  towards 
the  anterior  axillary  line ;  and  mitral  regurgitation  appeared  to 
be  the  predominant  lesion.  Hepatic  engorgement  was  consider- 
able and  cardiac  embarrassment  was  evident  upon  exertion.  She 
was  resorting  occasionally  to  a  few  drops  of  strophanthus,  but  no 
cathartics. 

She  was  induced  to  take  a  laxative  water  at  regular  intervals, 
which  speedily  lessened  the  visceral  congestion.  She  also  con- 
sented to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  course  of  baths  a  la  Naulieim  sup- 
plemented by  resistance  gymnastics.  The  results  were  gratifying, 
the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  being  appreciably  reduced  and 
the  cardiac  tone  in  general  being  greatly  improved  for  the  next 
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two  veiirs,  ns  slio  siiltsc(|iu'iulv  stnifd.  She  |i;issf(l  the  wiiilcr  of 
ISl'S  'l>S>  at  a  YdUiij:;  ladirs'  sclntol  near  riiilatl(l|iliia.  and  was  in 
tolerahlr  lu'altli  iintil  A|M-il,  IM>I>.  wlicii  she  had  an  allack  td" 
acuto  rlu'iiiuat  ism.  Tins  rrsnltcil  in  an  acute  |icricai-dil  is  with 
offusi«>n,  wliifh  Irft  hvv  vrrv  f('('l)li'  lor  the  iMisuin:!;  two  months, 
imicli  of  that  time  biMiii;  spent  in  a  whctl-chair  at  Athmtic  ('ily. 
I  had  the  oj>j)ortnnity  of  examiniui:  her  in  dune,  when  ihf  heart 
was  foinul  enormously  eidarired,  with  an  intense  systolic  apex-innr- 
ninr,  and  also  a  lond  diastolic  one  immediately  foll(»wiiin'  the  sec- 
ond sound.  This  murmur  was  (d'  maximum  intensity  at  and  about 
the  apex,  and  was  i-vidently  niiti'al,  prcxluced  l>y  the  ini'nsji  of 
1)1«kh1  int<i  the  dilate«l  left  ventriide  dnrinji;  the  heiiinniui;'  (d'  its 
diastole.  'I'he  action  of  the  heart  was  unsteady,  the  ahdominal 
ortrans  were  much  cncorji'ed,  and  the  patient  was  pale  and  weak. 
She  was  put  on  strophanthus,  strychnine,  and  iron,  and  went  on 
to  her  homo.  Her  condition  im])roved  durinii;  tiiat  sununer,  yet 
remembering  the  benefit  obtained  by  the  Xaulieim  treatment  in 
1806,  she  returned  for  another  course  in  October,  1899. 

^ly  notes  record  that  the  apex-impulse  was  broad  and  heaving 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  interspaces  5  inches  to  left  of  the  ster- 
num :  absolute  and  relative  dulness  greatly  increased,  the  latter  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line,  and  at  the  right 
to  1|  inch  to  the  right  of  the  breastbone.  'J'he  apex  was  fixed  in 
position,  and  a  double  murmur  was  still  present  in  the  mitral 
area,  both  very  intense.  The  external  jugulars  were  full  and 
the  liver  palpable.  Signs  of  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  were 
diligently  sought  for,  but  in  vain.  The  mitral  valves  alone  were 
involved.  The  enormous  hypertroi)hy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  were  due  to  the  exo-pericardial  adhesions  acting  in  con- 
junctifin  with  the  mitral  disease.  Baths  and  exercises  were  begun 
October  19th,  and  Xovemlter  1st  it  was  recorded  that  the  left 
external  jugular  was  turgid.  The  patient,  contrary  to  instruc- 
tion.s,  was  ascending  too  many  stairs  and  eating  too  heavily.  Ca- 
tliarsis  and  great  care  in  the  matter  of  exercising  reduced  the 
turgescence  of  the  veins  and  liver  for  a  while.  On  Xovember 
23d  it  was  again  recorded  that  the  jugidars  were  full  and  the  lips 
blue.  This  was  attributed  to  her  having  hurried  in  dressing 
and  having  walked  against  a  strong  cold  wind.  The  venous  con- 
gestion again  diminished,  although  not  entirely.     At  tlie  close  of 
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the  course  of  treatments,  which  had  extended  through  six  weeks, 
it  was  noted  that  the  left  heart  had  not  diminished  in  size  at  alL 
The  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  was  less,  however,  the  action 
of  the  heart  less  easily  disturbed,  and  the  patient  felt  stronger, 
having  lost  the  weakness,  perspirations,  and  sensation  as  if  the 
"  heart  was  trembling,"  symptoms  of  which  she  spoke  at  the  date 
of  commencing  the  treatment.  The  winter  following  she  felt 
better  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  above  was  written  this  patient  suffered  a  final  break- 
down, and  died  under  my  care  in  May,  1901.  Her  last  symptoms 
have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Mitral  Regurgitation. 

March  18,  1896,  I  was  requested  to  see  Mrs.  F.,  aged  thirty- 
four  years,  who  had  been  dropsical  for  several  months.  The 
patient  had  had  inflammatory  rheumatism  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  and  again  at  thirty,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  but  had  not  been  aware  of  cardiac  symptoms  until  Septem- 
ber 10,  1895.  She  had  then  been  aroused  in  the  night  by  a  violent 
attack  of  palpitation ;  and  a  few  weeks  subsequently  had  suddenly 
developed  headache,  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and 
partial  left  hemiplegia.  This  had  gradually  improved,  leaving 
behind  a  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  left  arm  and  contracture 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers.  After  this  attack  dropsy  had 
gradually  come  on,  and  had  resisted  treatment  by  several  local 
homoeopathic  physicians.  For  six  weeks  prior  to  my  seeing  her 
she  had  been  unable  to  lie  down,  and  had  only  slept  by  sitting 
v/ith  her  arms  supported  on  a  table  in  front  of  her.  An  enormous 
oedema  extended  as  high  as  the  waist  and  involved  also  the  left  or 
paralyzed  arm.  The  greatly  distended  abdomen  yielded  fluctua- 
tion and  percussion  evidence  of  free  fluid.  The  liver  was  made 
out  as  greatly  enlarged,  and  there  were  signs  also  of  fluid  in  the 
right  pleural  cavity.  The  pulse  in  the  right  radial  was  very 
arrhythmic,  small,  and  accelerated ;  the  left  radial  pulse  was,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  still  is,  smaller  and  feebler  than  the  right.  The 
external  jugulars  were  a  good  deal  distended  but  did  not  pulsate. 
The  apex-beat  was  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  intercostal  spaces 
close  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  It  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  pushed  over  by  the  right-sided  hydrothorax,  as  the  fluid  in  the 
pleural  cavity  was  thought  to  be.  The  first  heart-sound  was  audi- 
ble in  spite  of  a  loud  systolic  murmur  which  was  transmitted 
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nrouiul  to  tlu'  back;  llir  |Milin<>iiic  sofoiul  soinul  wn--  mu.-li  iiiirii- 
silit'il.  With  oxofptiou  ♦•!'  tlu'  shift ini;  duliu'ss  ;it  ilir  rii:ht  hasr, 
\\\v  \uuii>  wiMv  lu'irativr.  'V\\r  uv'uw  was  scant  v.  luit  uavc  no 
oviihMU'o  of  riMial  disfasc  apart  from  eonixostion. 

This  caso  was  tliotiiilit  to  he  iiicnlv  onr  of  uiilnil  i-(r,uri;ita- 
tit>n  in  tho  stairi*  of  (h'strovrd  conijK'nsation.  A  voar  hitor,  h(»\v- 
ovcr.  woll-marked  retraction  of  the  tenth  and  (deventh  left  inter- 
tvstal  spaces  jwsteriorlv  was  (lisco\ciTil,  Hi-.indlu'nt's  sii^n  ol  ad- 
herent iK>ricardinni,  and  the  apex  was  iuiUKivahh'.  Karlv  in 
April,  after  I  took  charire  of  i1h'  case,  a  (piart  of  clear  scrum 
was  withdrawn  from  the  riizlil  ]ilcnral  ca\itv.  after  wliicli  reso- 
nance and  vesicidar  rc.-piral  ion  rclunicil  in  that  side.  This  was 
after  treatment  had  removed  the  dropsy,  and  hence  this  was 
conolnded  to  be  an  old  pleuritic  effusion  that  had  escaped  previ- 
ous recognition. 

The  preliniinarv  treatment  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Miss  T., 
was  heroic  ])urirati<tn.  It  seemed  useless  to  administer  di<;italis 
or  diuretics  until  after  the  excessive  stasis  had  hccn  icdnccd  hy 
catharsis,  and  hence  the  patient  was  assured  of  icli(d'  if  she  would 
have  the  courage  to  bear  some  very  severe  treatment.  Tier  re- 
sjwnse  was  to  the  effect  that  she  would  gladly  endure  anything 
tliat  would  relieve  her  of  her  suffering.  Accordingly  ^  of  a  grain 
of  elaterin  was  ]>rescrihed  hnui-ly  until  it  began  to  operate.  At 
my  visit  next  day  I  learned  she  had  taken  ten  of  the  elaterin 
granules  and  that  she  had  vomitcMl  11  times  and  purged  20.  in- 
dications of  improvement  were  already  appreciable,  and  as  she 
expressed  herself  as  ready  to  stand  another  round,  the  granules 
were  ordered  repeated  on  the  following  day.  'i'heir  effect  was 
immense,  after  \\hich  the  dropsy  diminished  still  more.  To  sus- 
tain her  during  this  ordeal  she  recei\cd  full  doses  of  strychnine 
by  mouth,  stimulants  whenever  necessary,  and  a  concentratcid 
nourishing  diet  consisting  largely  of  eggs  and  strong  Ijroths.  By 
the  fifth  day  the  circulation  had  manifestly  imjtroved,  but  she 
felt  and  appeared  very  weak.  The  family  was  much  concerned 
and  thought  the  patient  was  never  going  to  endure  the  treatment. 
The  sufferer  was  undaunted,  however,  and  I  was  f»bliged  on  more 
than  fine  r»ccasion  to  censure  certain  niembers  of  the  family  se- 
verely for  talking  before  the  patient  in  a  way  to  dishearten  her. 
Digitalis  was  then  ordered  in  tablcspoonful  doses  of  the  fresh  in- 
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fusion  every  four  hours,  and  the  vigour  of  the  catharsis  was 
abated,  from  4  to  6  watery  stools  daily  being  still  secured.  "It 
was  not  long  before  the  patient  was  able  to  rest  in  bed,  a  thing 
she  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  nearly  two  months.  The  sceptics 
in  the  family  circle  were  now  convinced  and  ready  to  assist  in  any 
therapeutic  measure  proposed.  The  oedema  was  stubborn,  yet 
wholly  subsided  in  about  three  weeks.  AVlien  this  had  been  ac- 
complished aspiration  of  the  right  pleural  cavity  was  performed 
with  the  result  previously  stated.  Digitalis  was  continued  daily 
for  a  year,  but  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  and  for  the  most  part 
in  doses  of  15  drops  three  to  four  times  a  day.  The  change  in 
the  pulse  was  very  gratifying,  being  in  June,  as  given  in  my 
notes,  only  65  and  tolerably  regular.  The  liver  still  remained 
greatly  enlarged  and  kept  showing  such  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
size  and  firmness  whenever  the  bowels  were  not  kept  freely  open 
that  at  length  the  patient' was  instructed  to  keep  on  hand  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  Epsom  salts,  and  of  this  to  take  every  morning 
such  an  amount  as  would  secure  several  fluid  evacuations.  This 
order  was  strictly  obeyed,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  cardiac 
tonics  produced  the  happiest  results.  Before  the  summer  was 
past  she  was  walking  about  the  house  and  enjoying  drives.  As- 
cending stairs  was  strictly  forbidden,  however,  and  was  not  even 
attempted  for  at  least  a  year. 

Although  this  patient  never  lost  her  appetite  and  seldom  expe- 
rienced indigestion,  her  dietary  was  made  very  simple  and  of  a 
somewdiat  restricted  quantity  that  there  might  be  no  chance  of 
her  overloading  her  stomach  to  the  detriment  of  her  still  enor- 
mously hypertrophied  and  dilated  heart.  It  consisted  in  the 
main  of  a  small  dish  of  cereal  and  cream,  a  soft-boiled  egg,  a 
little  buttered  toast,  and  a  cup  of  cereal  coffee  for  breakfast;  for 
dinner  at  midday  a  fair-sized  piece  of  meat,  green  vegetables, 
little  or  no  potatoes,  some  bread  and  butter,  and  a  simple  plain 
dessert,  as  plain  pudding,  or  some  fresh  fruit,  water  in  limited 
quantity  being  the  beverage ;  for  the  evening  meal  she  generally 
took  a  little  cold  meat  with  bread  and  butter  and  cooked  fruit  of 
some  kind.  After  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  symptoms  that  seemed  to  indicate  she  was  getting 
too  much  meat  for  the  limited  amount  of  exercise,  I  took  away 
the  animal  food  in  the  evening  and  she  confined  herself  to  her 
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favmiriti*  t'crc:il  ;il  iliis  hicmI.  This  |>;iliriil  oltcvc.l  iiist  nu'l  ions 
to  tlio  IctliT,  Mini,  owiiiii'  hiriiclv  lo  lliis  ri  rciiiii>t;iin-c.  i;;iiii('il  i^rnd- 
iially  in  t'lulurniicc  jiiul  iiii|tro\('«l  in  colonr  until  :ii  ilic  end  ot"  two 
vrnrs  was  said  l»_v  t'ricnds  lo  no  loniiiT  look  iii<('  ;in  iii\:ilid.  l"\>v 
tho  past  four  vcars  she  lias  taken  xcrv  little  mcMlicine  and  lias 
lurn  al>U'  t»»  attend  to  her  lioiiseli(tl<l,  even  doinii'  considerable 
work  at  different  times.  She  has  bi'on  allowed  to  iio  upstairs, 
]trovided  she  does  not  linrrv.  and  has  not  been  injui'eil  therebv. 
I  iiave  seen  her  on  the  axcrap'  once  everv  two  weeks,  yet  liavo 
not  always  presi-ribed  inedieine,  eontentiiiii,'  myself  witli  seeing 
tliat  evervtliiiii;  was  progressini>;  as  Avell  as  could  be  expected. 
'J'liere  has  been  very  littl(>  time  when  she  has  not  taken  a  little 
diiritalis.  usually  a  siiiiile  daily  dose  (d'  ."•  or  JO  dro])s,  but  now 
and  then,  when  the  heart  has  shown  a  disposition  to  greater 
arrhythmia  or  hurry,  this  amount  has  been  exceeded.  There 
Lave  been  jicriods  of  days  or  a  few  weeks  when  I  have  seen  fit 
to  order  iron  or  stryebnine,  and  at  a  feAv  times,  characterized 
by  unusual  constriction  f»f  the  pulse  and  scantiness  of  urine,  she 
has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  nitroglycerin,  usually  to  the  relief  of 
the  condition.  In  the  fall  of  ISili)  this  patient  contracted  a  bron- 
chitis which  was  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  fever  and  conges- 
tion of  the  right  lung  that  for  a  day  or  two  I  feared  she  Avould 
get  a  broncbo-]iiieuiiHiiii;i.  It  tinally  yielded,  however,  to  rest  in 
be<l,  heroin  and  a])omorj)hine  hydrochlorate,  the  heart  being 
sustained  by  some  extra  doses  of  strychnine  and  digitalis.  This 
jiatient  has  never  shown  much  dyspn(ea,  but  <lid  for  a  number  of 
months  suffer  a  good  deal  from  fugitive  pains  in  the  left  half  of 
the  thorax  with  areas  of  intercostal  tenderness,  while  below  the 
right  scapula  and  passing  through  to  the  front  w^as  at  times  a 
wearing  dull  ])ain  tliat  was  only  mitigated  by  lying  down.  Her 
liver  is  still  very  large  and  growing,  as  the  months  go  on,  percep- 
tibly thinner  at  its  border  and  harder.  It  drops  down  also,  being 
readily  pushed  upward.  I  therefore  attributed  her  right-sided 
pain  to  the  pulling  of  the  heavy  liver  on  its  supports. 

As  tlie  reader  has  observed,  the  foregoing  cases  are  all  in- 
stances of  mitral  disease,  and  two  of  them  complicated  by  peri- 
cardial adhesions.  They  were  consequently  not  the  most  promis- 
ing, yet  responded  to  treatment  in  a  highly  gratifying  manner. 
Such  is  not  so  with  cases  of  aortic-valve  disease,  as  proved  by 
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the  cases  detailed  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Aortic  Regurgitation. 
In  1894  I  had  in  charge  a  yoimg  man  nineteen  years  of  age 
afflicted  with  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  of  rheumatic  origin. 
Compensation  was  not  badly  ruptured  to  judge  from  his  symp- 
toms. He  displayed  no  oedema  or  marked  venous  stasis,  almost 
his  only  subjective  consciousness  that  all  was  not  right  being 
shortness  of  breath  and  palpitation  upon  exertion.  Yet  the  heart 
was  dilated  and  the  pulse  notably  arrhythmic.  It  was  hoped 
benefit  would  result  from  a  course  of  therapeutic  baths  and  exer- 
cises. As  a  matter  of  fact  some  degree  of  strength  appeared  to 
be  imparted  to  the  heart,  for  the  impulse  became  more  defined, 
the  sounds  more  distinct,  and  his  subjective  sensations  less  pro- 
nounced. ISTevertheless,  not  many  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the 
course  of  treatment  when  he  suddenly  had  an  attack  of  partial 
syncope,  on  account  of  which  he  was  confined  to  bed  and  cardiac 
tonics  were  administered.  He  did  not  improve,  and  a  few  days 
later  died  suddenly  with  manifestations  that  strongly  suggested 
embolism  of  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
An  autopsy  was  not  obtained. 

The  Treatment  of  Dropsy. — When  this  supervenes  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  valve-lesions,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
indication  of  cardiac  inadequacy,  but  as  evidence  of  obstruction 
to  capillary  circulation,  plus  anjemia  and  greater  permeability  of 
the  capillary  walls.  The  pressure  of  the  transuded  serum  still 
further  obstructs  capillary  flow  and  augments  cardiac  embarrass- 
ment. It  must  be  removed,  therefore,  before  the  strength  of  the 
heart  can  be  restored.  In  this  stage  of  valvular  disease  the  occur- 
rence of  dropsy  is  very  common,  and  its  removal  is  the  problem 
first  requiring  solution.  In  some  instances  this  is  easy  and  only 
necessitates  for  its  accomplishment  the  invigoration  of  cardiac 
contractions  by  putting  the  patient  at  rest  and  by  administering 
cathartics  and  digitalis. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  infusion  of  digitalis  exerts  a 
more  decided  diuretic  action  than  does  any  other  preparation  or 
any  other  remedy  excepting  diuretin.  It  should  be  freshly  pre- 
pared from  English  leaves,  as  these  are  more  reliable  than  the 
German,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
stems.  The  substitution  of  a  fluid  extract  for  the  leaves  in  the 
preparation  of  the  infusion  is  never  to  be  tolerated.  The  addition 
33 
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t»f  S(jiiills  or  oi  a  i)ol;issiuiii  salt,  as  llic  cilratc  or  a('(Mat(\  is 
tlu»iij:;lit  Itv  soiiii'  lo  iiitcnsil'v  the  (liurclic  anion  ot'  the  iut'iisidii, 
Imt  is  objc'i'tionnliK'.  S(|uill>  is  lii<rlv  to  occasion  iri'itat  ion  of  llic 
pistro-intc'stiiKiI  tract  iunl  ri'iulcr  the  stomach  intolerant  of  the 
dii^italis.  If  potash  is  used  in  con juiK'ti(»ii  it  is  better  alone,  so 
that  either  of  tlie  druii's  niav  Ik'  increased,  decreased,  or  withdrawn 
without  aiTeetiiiiz;  the  other. 

To  procure  its  action  on  the  kidnevs  the  infusion  should  be 
iriveii  in  full  dos(>s,  .]  an  ounce  every  four  hours,  and  continued 
for  several  da\s  or  so  loug  as  it  coiilinues  to  au^nient  the  llow  of 
urine.  Its  action  should  be  closely  watched,  that  the  renieily  may 
be  stopped  so  soon  as  signs  of  its  cumulative  effect  are  detected. 
These  are  slowing  of  the  heart's  contractions  to  60  or  less,  nausea, 
and  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  urine  after  this  has  first  been 
increased.  It  should  be  rem,embered  that  some  persons  become 
nauseated  by  digitalis  even  before  it  has  been  taken  long  enough  to 
produce  its  poisonous  effects.  The  most  trustworthy  indication 
that  the  drug  would  best  be  discontinued  is  found  in  the  excretion 
of  urine.  If  this  does  not  augment  after  digitalis  has  been  exhib- 
ited for  two  or  three  days,  even  though  the  pulse-rate  falls,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gaiucil  by  further  administration  of  the  medicine 
at  this  time.  If  persevered  in  there  is  danger  of  cumulative 
action.  Again,  if  after  having  been  increased  for  a  while  the 
urine  begins  to  diminish,  digitalis  is  beginning  to  exert  its  toxic 
effect,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped.  Even  if  these  unfavour- 
able signs  do  not  appear  I  make  it  a  rule  to  withdraw  the  infu- 
sion at  the  end  of  five  days,  or  after  the  8  ounces  comprised  in  the 
pharmacopo'ial  formula  have  been  exhausted.  The  drug  contin- 
ues to  be  eliminated  for  a  day  or  so  longer,  and  hence  it  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  follow^  it  directly  by  any  other  similarly 
acting  agent. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  digitalis  to  fail  to  remove  dropsy,  and 
when  s\ich  is  the  case  it  is  well  to  try  diuretin — Knoll.  This  is 
often  surprising  in  its  action,  as  in  one  case  in  Avhich  after  the 
failure  of  digitalis  it  increased  the  urine  from  a  pint  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  8  quarts.  Even  this  remedy  may  fail,  but  if  it  is 
fresh  and  given  in  large  doses  of  00  to  120  grains  a  day  it  gener- 
ally proves  a  powerful  diuretic.  It  is  best  given  in  solution,  15 
grains  every  three  or  four  hours,  yet  in  conjunction  with  digitalis 
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smaller  doses  are  sometimes  efficient.  Diuretin  has  a  disagreeable 
soapj  taste,  and  after  a  time  may  occasion  nausea  and  even  vom- 
iting. It  also  loosens  the  bowels  in  some  instances.  Its  taste  and 
unpleasant  effects  may  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  to  each 
dose  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  essence  of  pej)sin.  For  the  knowledge 
of  this  valuable  therapeutic  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the  wife  of  a 
former  j)atient  who  was  comi^elled  to  take  large  doses  of  diuretin 
for  a  long  time. 

I  have  tried  numerous  other  highly  vaunted  diuretic  reme- 
dies, but  none  aside  from  diuretin  has  ever  fulfilled  expectations. 
Sugar  of  milk  and  vegetable  diuretics,  as  apocynum  cannabinum 
and  squills,  have  never  yielded  satisfactory  results.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  expected  to  overcome  dropsy  when  this  is 
due  to  cardiac  inadequacy  and  renal  congestion.  The  indications 
are  to  relieve  stasis  and  to  stimulate  heart  action,  which  they  can- 
not do.  I  have  not  employed  calomel  as  a  diuretic  since  I  have 
dreaded  a  possible  ptyalism.  When  used  for  its  effect  on  the  kid- 
neys, it  is  in  doses  of  3  grains  several  times  daily  in  conjunction 
with  opium  to  restrain  its  action  on  the  bowels.  Administered 
in  this  manner  it  is  said  by  the  Germans  to  prove  highly  efficient 
in  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy  uncomplicated  by  renal  disease.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  one  is  justified  in  resorting  to  so  pow- 
erful an  agent  only  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

If  the  dropsy  is  so  extreme  that  serous  transudation  in  the 
abdomen  or  other  cavities  intensifies  the  patient's  distress,  it  is 
often  found  that  digitalis,  diuretin,  or  caffeine,  even  in  heroic 
doses,  fail  to  increase  the  urine.  This  is  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  securing  adequate  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  arteries.  Stasis 
in  the  renal  veins  must  first  be  lessened  if  one  is  to  induce  pro- 
nounced kidney  action.  For  this  reason  such  enormous  oedema 
must  be  diminished  or  removed  through  the  skin,  bowels,  or  by 
mechanical  means.  Profuse  sweating  is  not  advisable,  since  hot- 
air  baths  and  pilocarpine  are  too  depressing  for  heart  patients. 
We  are  restricted  consequently  to  catharsis  and  operative  pro- 
cedures. 

The  latter  include  punctures  or  incisions  of  the  skin  of  the 
ankles  to  permit  the  serum  to  drain  awnj.  This  is  often  an  effi- 
cient mode  of  removing  obstinate  dropsy,  but  is  likely  to  be  ob- 
jected to  by  the  patient  or  his  friends.     Great  cleanliness  is  re- 
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.[\iiiT<l  to  pn-viMit  iiilhiiiiiiialioii  t'\'  the  intc-irunicnt.  A  most  rxeol- 
k'lit  moans  of  siruriiiii'  such  draiiKiuc,  ami  om-  not  open  to  tlio 
objection  of  possible  infcvtion,  is  in  the  use  of  Southev's  tubes. 
These  are  tiny  silver  i-annulas  whirli  by  aid  of  a  minute  trocar  can 
be  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  the  ankles,  and  are  then  secured  in 
place  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  by  rnbber  bands.  Hypo- 
derniic  needles  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  The  quantity 
of  serum  iliat  will  iricklc  away  thmuiih  these  tubes  is  astonishing. 

Dropsical  accumulation  in  the  serous  cavities  may  be  with- 
drawn by  tapping,  a  procedure  which,  if  slowly  done,  is  devoid  of 
danger  of  collapse.  It  occasions  pain,  and  i)atients  generally 
shrink  from  being  tapju'd  on  this  account.  They  also  often  urge 
the  ad<liiional  objection  that  it  will  have  to  be  repeated,  and  hence 
in  private  ])ractice  it  is  seldom  resorted  to.  When  consent  to  this 
proceeding  can  be  secured,  the  jthysician  should  not  content  him- 
self merely  with  having  thus  removed  the  iiuid.  It  will  quickly 
reaccumulate  unless  the  advantage  thus  gained  can  be  held.  Con- 
sequently the  tapping  should  be  followed  by  the  administration  of 
digitalis  or  diuretin,  or  Ixitli.  It  may  be  well  also  to  administer 
an  active  purge,  for  by  such  measures  recourse  to  aspiration  more 
than  once  may  perhaps  be  prevented.  In  the  case  of  most  private 
patients  it  will  be  found  that  tliey  prefer  active  catharsis.  They 
have  had  more  or  less  experience  with  purgation  in  times  past,  it 
may  be,  and  they  naturally  look  upon  it  as  less  painful  than  being 
tapped. 

Cathartics. — \\'lienever  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  serous 
accumulations  through  the  intestinal  tract,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  production  of  many 
copious  watery  discharges  daily.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  de- 
jections are  semifluid  and  number  two  or  three  daily;  Nature 
often  does  this  much  by  a  j)ouring  out  of  scrum  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  has  several  loose,  even 
liquid,  passages  daily.  In  spite  of  Xature's  treatment,  the  dropsy 
goes  on  increasing.  Xature  thus  furnishes  the  indication  for 
treatment,  and  fortunately  we  are  able  to  aid  her  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  hydragogue  cathartics.  This  procedure  is  sometimes 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  cardiac  sufferer  is  too  weak  to 
endure  the  depletion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  patient's  weakness 
is  due  to  his  circulatory  embarrassment,  and  experience  teaches 
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that  instead  of  being  enfeebled  to  the  degree  a  healthy  individual 
would  be  by  the  purgation,  the  cardiopath  actually  finds  he  feels 
stronger  so  soon  as  the  primary  effect  of  the  catharsis  is  past. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  mitral  patients  to  whom  heroic  purga- 
tion is  specially  beneficial.  Although  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  F.  elat- 
erin  was  highly  successful,  still  it  is  so  drastic  that  nowadays  I 
generally  order  a  less  irritating  remedy.  The  best  hydragogue  is 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  of  this  I  am 
accustomed  to  prescribe  a  tablespoonful  hourly  to  an  adult  until 
it  begins  to  exert  its  effect.  I  have  known  patients  to  take  as 
much  as  4  and  even  6  ounces  before  getting  appreciable  results. 
The  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is  enhanced  if  the  patient  is  not 
allowed  to  follow^  the  medicine  by  more  than  a  swallow  of  water — 
just  enough  to  remove  the  bitter  taste  of  the  salts.  If  it  is  com- 
plained that  the  drug  produces  a  bad  feeling  in  the  stomach,  this 
can  usually^be  counteracted  by  the  addition  to  each  dose  of  5  to  10 
drops  of  essence  of  Jamaica  ginger,  which  is  generally  found  in  the 
house.  Compound  jalap  powder  is  likewise  very  efficient  and  does 
not  prove  so  drastic  as  is  supposed.  Of  this,  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  can  be  safely  given  to  an  adult  daily.  The  old-fashioned 
"  ten  ten,"  which  is  10  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap,  was 
much  employed  by  our  forefathers,  and  is  not  so  severe  as  it  is 
thought  to  be.  It  is  better,  however,  to  give  5  grains  of  calomel 
with  soda,  or  a  blue  pill  of  5  or  10  grains,  either  remedy  to  be 
followed  after  eight  or  ten  hours  by  ^  an  ounce  of  Epsom  or 
Rochelle  salts.  Bitartrate  of  potassium  is  also  a  capital  drug  for 
the  removal  of  dropsy,  and  by  some  patients  is  better  tolerated 
than  is  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Glauber's  salts  alone  is  too  disa- 
greeable, but  may  sometimes  be  combined  with  Epsom  salts  to 
advantage.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  Carlsbad  water,  by  the 
way.  Carlsbad  salts  are  often  prescribed  to  cardiac  patients,  but, 
to  be  very  efficient  for  the  removal  of  oedema,  has  to  be  given  in 
large  doses  dissolved  in  considerable  hot  water,  being  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  when  administered  warm.  If  copious  watery 
stools  are  to  be  secured,  it  is  best  to  prescribe  rather  concentrated 
remedies  and  not  allow  the  intake  of  much  water. 

In  case  such  energetic  catharsis  is  found  to  weaken  the  patient, 
his  strength  may  be  sustained  by  strychnine,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  whisky,  or  some  other  stimulant.     Furthermore,   the 
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siuross  of  s\u'li  tiTJilinont  dopomls  11..1  alone  u]m^u  its  viuour,  l>ut 
also  upon  its  iHTsistcnt  coiit  iimniUT,  tlav  at'itr  dav,  \iiilil  ilif 
upiHT-liainl  lias  Imcm  i:ainr<l  over  ilir  dropsv.  It  rciiuircs  jiuli;- 
nu-nt  !in<l  oourairo  on  the  \k\v\  «>t'  tlu-  plivsician  and  lortitnde  and 
faith  on  \\\v  i»art  of  tlio  patiiMit.  l>nt  if  indi('i<.iisly  juTsi'vcriHl 
with,  it  ironorallv  rowanls  the  sntTi'Vcr. 

The  Use  of  Digitalis.-  Winn  at  lonjith  vcnons  stasis  has  hcon 
(liniinislu'd,  and  the  cardiac  cavities  have  hccn  rcli(>vod,  digitalis 
niav  ho  jn-oscrihcd,  an<l  will  then  he  found  lo  coniitletc  the  jiood 
work  heiiiin  h_v  tlu-  cathartics.  The  henclicial  action  of  this  reni- 
odv  is  gonorall\-  attrihutod  to  its  incrcasiuii'  the  force  of  cardiac 
systoles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  arterial  system  hecomcs  bet- 
ter tilled.  l>\it,  as  suirij^ested  hy  Broadheiit,  a  part  of  its  beneficial 
intluence  is  to  he  f(.und  in  the  lireater  t.micity  imparted  to  the 
vessels  through  its  vaso-constrictinii;  action.  With  improved  vas- 
cular tone,  blood-flow  is  hastened,  and  with  accelerated  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries  and  lymphatics  absorption  of  transuded 
serum  is  promoted.  In  addition  digitalis  lengthens  diastole,  and 
thus  favours  the  emiitying  of  the  pulmonic  veins,  right  heart,  and 
great  systemic  veins,  and  thus  crtunteracts  the  impending  stagna- 
tion of  the  circnlati(.n.  niood-tlow  in  the  renal  vessels  is  im- 
proved, and  forthwitli  there  is  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  renal  function.  Accordingl\,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  aug- 
mented diuresis  that  furnishes  the  most  reliable  token  of  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  digitalis. 

The  occurrence  of  dropsy  is  a  possibility  in  all  four  lesions  of 
the  left  heart,  hut  is  far  less  often  seen  in  destroyed  compensation 
of  disease  of  the  semilunar  than  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve. 
When,  however,  u-dema  occurs  in  aortic-valve  lesions,  it  is  because 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle  has  led  to  relative  incompetence  of  the 
mitral  leaflets  with  back  pressure  in  the  pulmonic  system,  disten- 
tion of  the  right  heart,  and  the  establishineiit  of  a  condition  iden- 
tical with  that  of  uncompensated  primary  mitral  disease. 

In  cases,  therefore,  of  aortic  defects  manifesting  dropsy  the 
indication  is  for  the  administration  of  cathartics  and  digitalis  the 
same  as  in  mitral  disorders.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  latter 
should  be  admini.stered  with  judgment.  There  are  some  physi- 
cians who  advocate  the  employment  of  large  doses  of  digitalis  in 
all  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  with  broken  compensation.     My 
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experience  leads  me  to  agree  with  Broadbent  when  he  says  that 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency 
with  oedema  and  those  without.  When  loss  of  compensation  is 
shown  by  symptoms  pointing  to  left-ventricle  feebleness  rather 
than  by  oedema  and  back  pressure  consequent  upon  relative  mitral 
regurgitation,  then  I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  digi- 
talis must  be  given  with  caution.  It  is  quite  possible  in  such 
cases  for  digitalis  to  increase  peripheral  resistance  to  a  danger- 
ous degree  through  vascular  constriction.  Endoventricular  blood- 
pressure  is  correspondingly  raised,  and  if  the  ventricular  wall  is 
very  feeble,  unexpected  death  is  not  a  very  remote  contingency. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  digitalis  should  be  given  cautiously,  and 
its  effects  should  be  attentively  watched. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  dropsy  is  present,  the  drug  may  be 
given  more  freely,  although  it  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  such 
brilliant  results  as  in  cases  of  mitral  disease.  Indeed,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  in  some  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  with  sec- 
ondary mitral  leakage  large  doses  of  digitalis  actually  augmented 
pulmonary  and  right  heart  engorgement  by  driving  more  blood 
backw^ard  through  the  mitral  than  forward  throngh  the  aortic  ori- 
fice. Such  certainly  was  the  effect  observed  in  the  case  narrated 
at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Regurgitation.  CEdema  was 
not  present,  yet  the  state  of  the  heart  seemed  to  call  for  heroic 
doses  of  digitalis  in  the  forlorn  liope  of  lessening  the  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  the  digitalis 
appeared  to  aggravate  back  jjressure,  and  at  last  death  came  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly. 

When  the  mitral  valve  has  given  way  in  cases  of  aortic  ob- 
struction there  is  still  less  prospect  of  reinstating  the  ventricle  by 
large  doses  of  digitalis.  The  impediment  to  outilo^y  into  the 
arterial  system  is  likely  to  cause  still  freer  reflux  into  the  auricle 
if  by  large  doses  of  digitalis  the  physician  attempts  to  force  the 
ventricle  beyond  a  certain  point. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
digitalis  is  equally  efficient  in  both  forms  of  mitral  disease. 
Broadbent  is  of  the  opinion  that  foxglove  manifests  its  happiest 
results  in  mitral  regurgitation,  whereas  in  mitral  constriction  the 
medicine  is  not  always  w^ell  tolerated.  This  difference  is  due, 
he  holds,  to  the  fact  that  the  narrowing  of  the  orifice  interferes 
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with  till'  aspiration  of  Mooil  oiil  ot"  ilic  luiius  wliidi  follows  flic 
Ix'tttT  iMiiptvinjj  (tf  tlic  vciitrirlo  |)ioilucc(l  liv  iliiiitnlis.  This  :iri:;u- 
nu'iit  applii's  coirciillv.  no  ddulii.  to  cases  ot  cxiniiif  sloiiosis  in 
whii'li  tlio  oriliiH'  is  rctlnci'tl  to  a  mere  luinonliolc  siil,  for  it  is  cvi- 
tU'nt  that  in  siu'h  an  i-xtrmu'  coiulition  no  am'iil  can  drive  or  coax 
an  atliMpiate  volnnie  «»f  l)loo<l  past  the  harrier.  Xevertheless,  cx- 
|K'rieiico  teaches  that  even  in  such  cases  diuilalis  is  usetiil  it  prop- 
erlv  jjivon.  This  is  in  accortl  with  the  following  consiik'ration  : 
Digitalis  prolongs  diastole,  ami  thus  atTor<ls  more  time  for  the 
stream  pent  np  in  the  auricle  to  llow  into  the  xcntride,  and  hence 
to  be  exjx'Ued  with  the  next  ensuing  svstolc.  hiasmucli.  lio\ve\-er, 
as  the  cajiacity  of  the  left  veiitriide  is  reduced  in  pronounced  ste- 
nosis of  the  mitral  ring,  the  hlood-wave  thrown  into  the  aorta  is 
of  a  necessity  small,  and  nianiinoth  doses  of  digitalis  are  not 
likely  to  accoini»lish  more  than  moderate  ones.  If  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  remeily  wi're  limited  to  the  left  ventricle,  the 
nsefnlness  of  the  drug  would  be  limited  indeed  in  these  cases. 
Bnt  it  acts  also  on  the  right  ventricle  and  left  auricle,  and  by 
strengthening  the  vigour  of  their  contractions  it  enables  these 
ciiambers  to  exert  greater  ])ropnlsive  force.  In  the  light  of  these 
considerations  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  conclude  that  this 
remedy  is  of  no  value  in  initi-al  stenosis  even  when  broken  com- 
pensation has  led  to  a-dema  and  other  signs  of  serious  stasis. 
The  combined  use  of  depleting  measures  and  digitalis  will  some- 
times achieve  gratifying  results.  Fortunately  stenosis  and  regur- 
gitation are  often  conjoined  at  the  mitral  ori+ice,  and  hence  such 
cases  are  to  be  treated  as  if  only  insufficiency  were  present. 

When,  therefore,  digitalis  is  to  be  emplf)yed  for  the  relief  of 
dropsy  due  to  ruptured  compensation  in  initi-al  disease,  it  is  to  be 
given  in  large  an<l,  as  Balfour  says,  "cumulating"  doses,  riiey 
must,  however,  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  remedy  must  be 
stopped  so  soon  as  signs  of  its  toxic  action  are  perceived.  It  is 
my  habit  in  such  cases  to  administer  4  ;iii  ounce  of  the  fresh 
infusion  every  four  hours  for  four  or  five  days.  If  it  is  employed 
in  this  manner,  and  if  it  is  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  increased  diu- 
resis first  j»ro(luced  begins  to  be  succeeded  by  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  urine,  there  is  ordinarily  no  danger  of  serious  cumula- 
tive effects.  If  for  some  reason  the  drug  does  not  exhibit  its 
diuretic  action,  although  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  obtained,  then 
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the  remedy  should  he  stopped  for  a  day  or  two,  after  Avhich  it  may 
again  he  given  in  smaller  doses.  There  is  no  use  in  administering 
digitalis  for  the  relief  of  oedema  in  small  doses  over  a  long  time. 
I  have  frequently  seen  it  fail  when  thus  given,  whereas  subse- 
quently prescribed  in  large  doses  during  several  days  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  w'hat  it  previously  failed  to  do. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  again  emphasize  the  statement  that  if  this  un- 
rivalled agent  is  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  O'dema  it  is  best 
given  as  an  infusion  of  the  English  leaves.  The  tincture,  the  fluid 
extract,  or  the  powder,  digitoxine,*  and  the  various  digitalins, 
whether  French  or  German,  will  not  prove  so  efficient.  The  tincture 
is  preferable  for  prolonged  administration  in  small  tonic  doses.  It 
wull  undoubtedly  augment  the  flow  of  urine  by  energizing  cardiac 
contractions,  but  for  the  removal  of  oedema  would  have  to  be  given 
in  doses  that  would  be  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  average  medi- 
cal man.  This  is  particularly  true  of  digitoxine  and  the  French  or 
crystallized  digitalia.  Excepting  the  latter,  I  have  tried  all  forms 
of  the  drug,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that  all  can  be  accom- 
plished w^th  the  reliable  tincture  and  properly  prepared  effusion 
that  can  be  with  the  other  less  familiarly  known  preparations.  I 
well  remember  my  experience  with  digitoxine.  In  one  case  it  pro- 
duced so  powerful  an  effect  in  what  was  considered  a  safe  dose,  that 
I  speedily  discontinued  it  in  alarm.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  mitral  disease  and  an  arrhythmic  pulse, 
the  remedy  was  administered  cautiously  and  without  appreciable 
effect  one  way  or  the  other,  when  suddenly,  almost  without  warning, 
the  patient  died.  I  could  not  say  her  death  was  due  to  the  digitox- 
ine, and  yet  I  have  always  had  an  uncomfortable  s"-spicion  that  it 
was.  Therefore  I  would  urge  inexperienced  practitioners  or  such 
as  practice  in  the  country,  where  they  cannot  keep  their  patients 
under  as  close  scrutiny  as  if  they  were  near  at  hand — in  a  hos- 
pital, for  instance — to  content  themselves  with  safer  preparations. 

Strophanthus,  convallaria  majalis,  adonis  vernalis,  erythro- 
phlein,  and  barium  chloride  belong  to  the  digitalis  group,  and 
therefore  possess  diuretic  properties,  convallaria  having  becm 
particularly  lauded  by  the  Kussians.     ISTone  of  them  is  the  equal 

*  Since  June,  1906, 1  have  made  frequent  use  of  an  imported  solution  of  digitox- 
ine with  highly  gratifying  results  in  both  regulating  the  heart  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  urine. 
32 
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of  iligitnlis,  liowovtT,  aiul  in  sorioiis  i-ascs  ilicy  mi-c  not  likclv  to 
prove  so  ri'linblo.  I  liave  usi-d  tliciii  as  adjuncts  oi-  -nli>iiinios  t'oi- 
foxglove  wlion  this  had  to  hv  discoiit imuMl  i(iii|>oi;iiilv  or  (•i)nld 
not  l>o  toK^rafod,  hut  I  have  iM'vcr  \(iitnr(d  to  rrlv  on  anv  oni'  (d" 
thom  oxohisivtdv  when  (h'aliii<:  with  a  critiral  case  of  cardiat'  in- 
i'oin|H't('iU'o  from  valvuhir  (liscasc.  In  the  vouui;  with  rhcunnitic 
oiuhK'ardial  lesions,  or  in  oKh-r  jtersons  whoso  arteries  are  not 
appreeiahly  stiff,  one  neetl  not  appreliond  ill  ctTects  trom  the  vnso- 
eonstrietor'effeet  of  dif^italis,  while  if  the  rcnicdy  he  i:i\cn  in 
ice-water,  t)r  if  the  fat-free  tincinrc  he  used,  it  will  rarely  disa- 
gree seriously  with  the  stoinadi.  When  the  vessels  ai'e  aihero- 
inatons  its  effect  on  the  arteries  must  he  reckoned  with,  and  then 
str(ti>hanthns  may  have  to  he  used  instead  or  he  comhineil  with 
diiritalis.  In  these  cases  the  latter  can  generally  he  em|tloyed 
successfully  even  for  the  treatment  of  (edema  if  nitroglycerin  he 
given  often  enough  to  counteract  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles. 
Before  concluding  the  suhject  of  the  administration  of  digi- 
talis I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  possihility  of  its  occasioning 
mental  symptoms  that  may  he  misunderstood  and  attrihuted  to 
the  disease  instead  of  to  its  right  cause.  These  ai-e  hallucinations 
and  delirium.  11.  O.  Hall  has  recently  contrihiited  a  paper  on 
this  j>eculiar  action  of  the  drug,  and  cpiotes  from  an  article 
thereon  hy  Dumziez,  who  re|)orted  twenty  instances  of  the  kind. 
In  this  present  work  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  tliat  in  two  ]ia- 
tients  whom  I  attended  in  connection  with  I'r.  Houston  a  pecnliai- 
mental  and  emotional  state  developed  during  the  prolonged  admin- 
istration of  digitalis  and  disa])])eared  after  the  discontinuance  of 
the  remedy.  In  ^liss  T.,  with  mitral  disease,  there  was  a  singular 
sort  of  sullen  moroseness  with  taciturnity,  while  the  othei-  patient, 
a  man  with  aortic  insuffieieney,  manifested  a  mild  deliiinm  of  a 
harndess  kind.  Hall  suggests  that  this  effect  may  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  even  moderate  doses  for  a  considerahle  period,  and 
very  pro[)erly  queries  if  it  does  not  cjccur  far  oftener  than  is  sus- 
f>ected.  P'or  my  part  I  frankly  erjiifess  that  until  my  attention 
was  directed  to  this  singular  effect  of  digitalis  hy  Dr.  Houston  I 
had  no  suspieirm  of  its  possihility.  There  may  he  no  danger  asso- 
ciated with  this  action,  hut  it  may  indicate  an  unusual  degree  of 
susceptihility  to  its  influence,  and  that  in  such  persons  one  should 
be  esf)ecially  on  his  guard  against  the  cumulative  action  of  the 
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agent.     This  latter  is  no  fancied  one,  and  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind. 

It  is  probable  that  digitalis  poisoning  occurs  far  more  fre- 
quently than  is  suspected.  I  am  painfully  certain  that  in  one 
instance  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  my  patients  was  due  to  digi- 
talis, which  was  being  administered  in  large  doses.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  patient  disobeyed  my  emphatic  injunction  to  remain 
absolutely  quiet  in  bed,  and  fell  dead  while  walking  about,  just  as 
I  had  warned  him  he  might  do  if  he  got  up.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  my  custom  to  discontinue  digitalis  every  fifth  or  sixth 
day  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  being  taken  in  considerable  doses  or 
when  the  patients  are  not  under  frequent  observation.  In  this 
way  time  is  allowed  for  the  elimination  of  the  drug.  Lastly,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  less  danger  of  a  cumulative  effect  if  a  daily 
cathartic  is  taken,  since  it  may  be  largely  eliminated  through  the 
bowels. 

Accessory  Heart-tonics. — Strychnine  is  a  valuable  heart-tonic 
at  all  times,  and  when  compensation  is  lost  is  of  great  value.  It 
should  not  be  depended  on  alone,  but  prescribed  as  an  adjuvant  to 
the  cardiac  energizers  already  mentioned.  Administered  hypo- 
dermically  it  is  undoubtedly  more  rapid  and  powerful  than  by  the 
mouth,  and  would  best  be  employed  in  that  manner.  Its  bene- 
ficial action  is  not  confined  to  the  heart,  for  it  is  a  respiratory 
stimulant  as  well,  tending  thereby  to  lessen  the  sense  of  dyspncea. 
Through  its  powerful  effect  as  a  tonic  to  the  nervous  system  it 
induces  a  feeling  of  strength  and  well-being  very  soothing  to  the 
tired,  often  irritable  sufferer.  It  certainly  helps  a  patient  endure 
the  insomnia  that  so  often  attends  his  loss  of  compensation. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  to  display  its  kindly 
action  strychnine  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  care  being  had 
to  avoid  its  physiological  effects  in  toxic  amounts.  One  thirtieth 
of  a  grain  hypodermically  may  usually  be  administered  every 
four,  or  in  extreme  cases  every  three  hours.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  order  that  dose  as  often  as  every  two  hours,  or  even  hourly  in 
times  of  great  peril.  The  objection  to  such  doses  have  been  previ- 
ously stated.     (See  page  445.) 

Another  remedy  of  inestimable  service  when  the  heart  threat- 
ens, to  fail  altogether  or  the  patient  is  tormented  by  dyspnoea,  par- 
ticularly at  night   (cardiac  asthma),  is  morphine.     If  adminis- 
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trrt'«i  livi><>tit'nnii'allv  and  in  small  iIdscs  lliis  druii  proves  a  ]>(nv- 
orful  faniiat"  stiiiuilani.  An  ciiiiilli  or  a  tmlli  <it"  a  i^rain  thrown 
undor  the  skin  will  arouse  a  tlajri;in_i;-  luari,  sicadviuii-  its  aft  ion 
ami  iniproviiiir  the  «nialit_v  of  the  )»ulse  in  a  manner  not  eiinalliul 
by  any  other  ain'iit  of  which  I  am  awaiv-.  It'  j)l,-,  ot'  atropine  is 
eoiubineil  it  serves  to  warm  up  the  skin  hy  tlusliin^  the  caitillaiMes, 
ami  by  (Kn'penini!;  the  respirations  relieves  dyspnoa.  (liven  at 
iK'dtime.  morjihine  will  licnerally  carry  the  suilerer  thntntih  the 
niirht  without  his  wonted  attack  of  dysi)n(ea  and  (h'pression.  in 
some  instances  it  acts  as  a  hypnotic,  Init  even  when  it  fails  (d"  this 
action  it  allays  restlessness  and  induces  a  sense  of  well-being  that 
is  most  p:rateful.  T.arir<'r  doses  are  more  or  less  de])ressing,  and 
exhibited  by  the  mouth  the  stimulatinii:  action  of  the  remedy  is  not 
the  same  as  by  snbcnfaneons  injection.  I  lia\"e  known  many  a 
patient  to  tok-rate  morj)hine  in  this  manner  for  weeks,  and  whi-n 
it  was  at  length  withdrawn  not  to  experience  any  special  discom- 
f<trt.  It  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  indiscriminately,  but  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  necessarN  either  to  tide  over  a  ])eriod 
of  crisis  or  to  j>rom*ote  comfort  of  body  and  repose  of  spirit.  Of 
course  for  the  relief  of  ])ain  larger  doses  are  necessary,  as  is  like- 
wise the  case  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  sleep. 

Hypnotics. — The  ultimate  aim  of  treatment  in  the  stage  we 
are  nuw  coii.sidering  is  the  restoration  of  circulatory  equilibrium, 
and  therein-  of  heart-power,  and  yet  we  should  never  forget  that 
the  accomplishment  of  our  aim  (tften  depends  almost  as  much 
upon  attention  to  subcjrdinate  or  accessory  conditions  as  upon 
measures  addressed  to  the  heart  directly.  For  instance,  cardio- 
paths  suffering  from  rujttured  compensation  are  very  a])t  to  com- 
plain of  actual  insomnia  or  of  fitful  and  unrefreshing  sleep.  This 
may  be  due  to  disturbed  cerebral  circulation,  to  retention  of  waste 
products,  or  to  the  generation  of  toxines,  or  to  all  these  factors 
condjined.  So  long  as  natural  sleep  is  wanting,  the  inviilid  is  dc;- 
prived  of  what  Shakespeare  has  so  fitly  termed  "  Xature's  sweet 
restorer,"  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-centres  following  pro- 
longed wakefulness  may  throw  the  balance  against  recovery. 
Moreover,  the  heart  itself  is  roblied  of  the  rest  which  comes  from 
its  slower  action  during  sleep.  It  is  most  important,  consequently, 
to  combat  this  distressing  condition  by  sucli  means  as  will  prove 
harmless. 
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In  some  cases  sleep  follows  the  measures  directed  against  vis- 
ceral congestion  and  wdema,  or  is  directly  induced  by  the  hypo- 
dermics of  morphine  administered  for  relief  of  nocturnal  dysp- 
noea. When  such  is  not  the  case,  recourse  should  be  had  to  hyp- 
notic remedies  as  such. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  too  powerful  a  cardiac  depressor  to  be 
safely  employed  in  uncompensated  valvular  disease,  or  indeed  in 
any  case  in  which  the  pulse  is  not  strong  xind  tense.  On  the  other 
hand,  chloralamide-Bayer  is  said  to  exert  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
circulatory  apparatus.  If  it  affects  the  pulse  at  all,  it  is  by  accel- 
erating it  while  at  the  same  time  augmenting  its  tension.  The 
main  drawback  to  this  agent  is  its  liability  to  occasion  headache 
next  morning  and  its  unpleasant  acrid  taste.  To  obviate  the  for- 
mer effect,  therefore,  an  equal  amount  of  potassium  bromide  may 
be  added  to  each  dose  of  chloralamide,  while  its  disagreeable  taste 
may  be  disguised  by  some  palatable  sirup.  The  remedy  is  per- 
fectly safe  in  doses  of  from  15  to  40  grains,  and  to  prove  efficient 
ought  to  be  given  in  a  single  full  dose.  A  good  formula  is  the 
following:  Chloralamide-B.  2  grammes,  spiritus  frumenti  15 
cubic  centimetres,  potassii  bromidium  2  grammes,  and  syrupus 
gh'cyrrhizip,  q.  s.,  ad  30  cubic  centimetres.  M.  et  sig.  This  dose 
to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

Chloralose  is  a  hypnotic  highly  recommended  by  Balfour  in 
his  capital  work  The  Senile  Heart.  Its  dose  is  from  2  to  8  grains, 
best  given  in  capsule,  and  is  said  to  tend  to  slowing  of  the  pulse 
while  at  the  same  time  lowering  its  tension.  I  formerly  pre- 
scribed it  a  good  deal,  but  ultimately  abandoned  it  because  I 
found  that  when  my  lady  patients  took  5  grains  at  a  single  dose, 
or  were  obliged  to  repeat  a  capsule  containing  2^  to  3  grains,  they 
were  apt  to  complain  of  nervousness  the  next  morning ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, safe  and  usually  produces  sleep  quickly.  Sulphonal  and  tri- 
onal  are  both  safe  and  efficient  hypnotics  for  the  class  of  cases 
now  considered,  since  although  they  accelerate  the  pulse  and 
soniev\diat  raise  arterial  tension,  they  do  not  depress  the  heart. 
Paraldehyde  in  full  medicinal  doses  of  a  drachm  acts  similarly 
to  chloral  hydrate  as  a  soporific,  but  unlike  the  latter  is  perfectly 
safe  even  for  weak  hearts,  being  said  to  slow  and  strengthen  the 
pulse.  Its  action  is  not  so  prolonged,  however,  and  patients  often 
object  to  it  on  account  of  its  burning  taste  and  persistent  odour 
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in  tlir  Itroatli.  Tliis  »l<>cr^  uoi  liv  ;mv  hicmiis  fouiitlcf*'  tlic  list  t)t 
availablo  livpnotif  rcmrilit's,  Imt  fomprist's  those  that  are  the  most 
etHi'iont  for  oanliac  sufferers.  Shoiihl  these  not  oeeasion  sleep, 
and  in  nne(»ni[)ensate«l  valvular  lesions  insomnia  is  often  most 
intraotahlo,  rci'ourse  would  hotter  he  had  to  niorithiue  or  some 
prt^paration  oi  opium,  of  the  advantai^es  of  whirh  as  a  lu  aft-tonic 
1  have  already  spoken. 

Rest. — Ilavinu  «l\veh  at  some  lenctli  en  the  incdiciiial  iii:niai;c- 
mont  of  this  stage  of  valvular  hturt-tliscase,  1  now  desire  to  add  a 
few  rennirks  eoneernin^  the  irreat  importanee  of  physical  repose. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  when  comi>ensation  has  failed  than  the 
strict  enforcement  of  ahsolute  rest.  Tlicre  is  un  i^rcater  mistake, 
and  nothing  tliat  will  nun-e  surely  render  futile  all  attempts  to  re- 
move dropsy,  than  to  ]>ermit  the  patient  to  walk  ahout.  Even  the 
moderate  exertion  of  visiting  the  closet  in  an  adjoining  room  will 
often  he  .'iutiieient  to  maintain  the  venous  eongesticu  and  dilcnia. 
The  patient  should  he  required  to  remain  ahsolutely  in  hed  or  on 
a  couch,  and  he  should  make  use  of  a  hcd-pan.  Only  in  those 
instances  in  which  patients  find  it  impossihle  to  so  empty  the 
l)owcl  f»r  hladder  should  this  rule  find  an  exception.  When  such 
is  the  case,  they  may  he  permitted  to  leave  their  bed  and  sit  upon 
a  night-stool  placed  close  at  hand,  or  better  still  use  an  adjustable 
Ix^d.  The  effort  of  raising  themselves  in  bed  will  often  in  cases 
of  extreme  dilatation  suffice  to  frustrate  all  attempts  at  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  organ.  Therefore,  dropsical  patients 
•should  have  the  necessity  of  physical  repose  clearly  explained  to 
them,  and  should  be  kept  at  rest  until  all  traces  of  oedema  have 
disappeared.  In  mitral  disease  this  precaution  will  of  itself  often 
do  much  towards  removing  symptoms.  In  cases  of  uncompensated 
aortic  insufficiency  absolute  repose  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
since  a  single  injudicious  effort  may  occasion  paralysis  of  the 
overdistended  left  ventricle  in  diastole. 

Another  danger  arising  from  exertion  in  cases  of  extreme  and 
long-continued  back  pressure  in  the  lungs  is  the  establishment  of 
relative  pulmonary  regurgitation.  When  this  once  supervenes,  it 
is  in  my  experience  impossible  to  ever  again  restore  compensa- 
tion, and  the  end  is  not  far  distant. 

Exercise. — Only  after  the  cardiac  cavities  have  become  un- 
loaded, and  compensatory  hypertrophy  has  begun  to  be  restored, 
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dare  the  patient  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  exercise.  Even  then 
exertion  must  be  very  slight  at  first,  and  the  medical  attendant 
should  observe  the  effects  of  effort,  and  thus  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  how  far  cardiac  strength  has  become  re-established.  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  be  present  the  first  time  walking  is  attempted, 
so  as  to  note  the  effect  of  exertion  on  the  pulse. 

Baths. — In  this  critical  stage  of  cardiac  incompetence  I  believe 
Nauheim  baths  contra-indicated,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  bathing 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  patients  must  content  themselves  with 
the  morning  sponge-bath  given  by  the  nurse.  It  involves  too 
much  exertion  for  them  to  bathe  themselves,  and  particularly  to 
get  into  a  tub. 

Receiving  Visitors — Apparently  trivial  influences  may  make 
for  or  against  the  restoration  of  heart-power.  (Jonsequently,  when 
there  is  a  damming  back  of  the  blood  into  the  lungs  and  right 
heart,  this  latter  chamber  should  not  be  additionally  strained  by 
prolonged  conversation.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  consid- 
eration that  when  words  are  uttered  the  breath  is  held,  and  that 
with  expiratory  effort  air  is  driven  out  through  the  partially 
closed  glottis.  That  this  throws  additional  burden  on  the  heart 
is  plain,  and  is  proved,  moreover,  by  the  clinical  observation  that 
cardiopaths  nearly  always  exhibit  breathlessness  while  talking. 
Therefore,  these  invalids  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  visits 
from  friends,  unless  perhaps  from  a  few  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
monopolize  the  conversation,  and  who  know  enough  to  leave  so 
soon  as  the  patients  exhibit  signs  of  weariness. 

Diet. — This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and 
must  not  be  left  to  the  whims  of  the  invalid  or  the  zealous  but 
ignorant  notions  of  friends.  The  considerations  and  principles 
which  obtain  in  cases  of  failing  but  not  yet  wholly  lost  heart- 
power  apply  with  added  emphasis  to  these,  and  hence  the  reader 
is  referred  to  what  has  been  already  said. 

Although  the  management  of  this  stage  of  valvular  lesions  is 
to  be  conducted  along  definite  lines,  still  it  is  and  must  of  a  neces- 
sity be  largely  symptomatic.  There  is  a  certain  routine  about  it, 
and  yet  the  physician  must  be  ever  alert  to  detect  signs  of  danger 
and  avert  it  by  prompt  action,  and  equally  to  take  advantage  of 
all  circumstances  that  exert  an  influence  for  good.  Tie  should 
not  exhaust  his  patient  by  unnecessary  examinations,  and  yet  he 
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shouKl  UK>k  oYor  tho  oasr  dailv  with  >iillitM('iil  cnro  In  dtMcct  tlio 
earliest  signs  of  anv  i»f  the  iiiaiiy  ('(»iii)>lic:Ui<iiis  tn  which  the 
patient  is  liable.  It  is  es|U'fiall_v  neccssarv  in  nuikc  Irtiiuciil  and 
thorough  analyses  of  ihc  urine.  an<l  he  should  insist  (in  a  rceord 
iH'ins;  krjit  of  the  leniiKTaturt'  l<>r  the  di'leetion  (d  sdiiir  ot'  the 
terminal  infections  .>^o  frtunicnt  in  these  eases.  If  he  cannot 
restore  eanliae  energy,  he  ean  at  h-ast  j)r<d()nu  lilc  ami  An  much 
to  minister  to  the  patient's  eonifort. 

If  he  Ih'  s<i  fortunate  as  to  aid  Nature  in  re-cstahlishing  sonic 
degree  of  eanliae  ])ower,  the  case  then  IteeouK^s  one  of  the  second 
ela.><s,  ami  i>  to  he  manaiicd  alouii'  the  lines  hiiil  down  in  the  second 
portion  <d'  this  eha|iter. 


SECTION  III 
DISEASES   OF   THE  MYOOAEDIUM 


CHAPTER    XIX 
ACUTE    MYOCARDITIS 

It  is  not  the  design  in  this  chapter  to  consider  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  myocardium  in  association  with  acute  peri-  or  endo- 
carditis, but  the  acute  inflammation  observed  in  the  course  of  spe- 
cific fevers  and  other  acute  infectious  processes,  and  which  usu- 
ally exists  independently  of  inflammation  of  those  membranes. 
This  form  of  myocarditis  is  described  by  authors  as  acute  intersti- 
tial and  acute  parenchymatous  myocarditis,  the  latter,  as  re- 
marked by  Osier,  being  regarded  by  some  as  a  degenerative 
process. 

The  history  of  acute  myocarditis  is  not  clear  until  we  come  to 
the  works  of  comparatively  recent  years.  Suppurative  myocar- 
ditis has  been  recognised  since  the  earliest  days  of  medicine,  and 
by  Galen  was  regarded  as  the  disease  of  gladiators  (Huchard). 
Beniveni,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  discovered  an  abscess  in  the 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  in  1553  Xicolas  Massa  found  an 
abscess  in  the  right  ventricle  with  a  sinuous  tract  extending  into 
and  perforating  the  auricle. 

Morgagni  was  familiar  with  myocardial  inflammation,  and 
Senac  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  affection. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  names  of  innumer- 
able workers,  including  Corvisart,  Hope,  Andral,  Laennec,  and 
Stokes  are  linked  with  the  history  of  myocarditis,  but  their  views 
were  more  or  less  obscure.  For  the  most  part  the  changes  were 
spoken  of  as  a  softening  of  the  heart-muscle. 

Bouillaud  considered  this  softening  as  due  to  inflammation  of 
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Ixttli  tljo  nmsoli'-tilnH's  nnd  intcrstitinl  coiiiicciivc^  tissue,  aiid  ilis- 
tiiiiruisluHl  thnv  varictii's:  Vhc  vvd.  \\\\\v\\  is  ncutc;  the  white  or 
irrav,  wliicli  is  purulent;  and  the  vcllow,  whieh  is  :i  ehrdiiie  |>hh\i;- 
iiinsia. 

Kokitanskv  distiuiiuislied  aeute  interstitial  and  acute  ]>ar(Mi- 
chvinatous  luvoearditis.  and  u:ave  an  excellent  deseri|)l  ion  (d'  them 
as  ho  ol)>erv(Ml  them  in  eases  of  ty|hus  fever. 

Virehow's  studios  on  j)arenehymatous  myocarditis  opened  a 
new  era,  for  in  phico  of  the  eld-time  ehanii-es  in  the  consistency 
of  the  hoart-miisclc  he  descriht-d  deliuitely  recognisable  micro- 
scopic and  cliemical  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  muscle-fibres. 
lie  was  followed,  in  Germany,  by  Stein,  von  Zenker,  and  others, 
while  in  France,  Ilayem  did  noteworthy  work  along  the  same 
lines.  The  three  divisions,  which  Ilnyem  made  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  process,  were  thoiight,  however,  to  be  too  sharjdy 
drawn. 

Among  more  recent  Gernum  writers  who  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  acute  myocarditis  as  observed  ])articuhiily  in 
dijihtheria,  are  to  be  fouiul  the  names  of  Birch-IIirsehfeld,  Ley- 
deti,  Kosenbach,  and  luimberg.  The  last-named  is  considered  by 
Fraentzel  to  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
and  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  his  lucid  and 
eminently  practical  exposition  of  the  clinical  features  of  aeute 
myr>earditis,  as  set  forth  in  Ebstein's  Practice. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  myocardinm  is  the  muscle  layer 
ol  the  heart,  and  corresj)onds  to  the  nuMlia  of  the  arteries.  It  is 
thick  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  and  thinner  in  those  of  the 
auricles. 

The  lesions  of  myocarditis  are  usually  most  pronounced  in  the 
ventricidar  walls  on  account  of  the  greater  work  throwm  on  these 
portions  of  the  heart-muscle.  The  fibre  of  the  heart-muscle  is 
structurally  between  that  of  vfduntary  and  involuntary  muscle. 
The  individual  cells  are  short  cylindrical  bodies,  containing  one 
nucleus  each.  The  greater  portion  of  the  protoplasm  is  differen- 
tiated into  contractile  fibrillar  which  possess  the  optical  character- 
istics necessary  to  give  the  appearance  of  striation,  the  fibre  being 
thus  striated  in  both  the  cross  and  longitudinal  direction. 

The  myfK-ardium  possesses  a  very  rich  cajjillary  blood-supply 
which  is  derived  from  the  coronary  arteries,  and  also  from  minute 
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arteries  opening  directly  from  the  left  ventricle.  Normally  there 
is  but  little  interstitial  tissue  in  the  myocardium,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  pericardium  by  a  variable  layer  of  fat,  while  the 
endocardium  lies  directly  on  the  muscle  layer. 

Acute  myocarditis  is  either  parenchymatous  or  interstitial. 
The  parenchymatous  form  includes  the  various  acute  degenera- 
tions of  the  myocardium,  which  are  usually  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  irritants  in  the  circulation,  such  as  the  toxines  of  the 
infectious  fevers.  Cloudy  swelling  and  granular  degeneration 
are  the  most  common  manifestations  of  the  process.  In  them  the 
myocardium  appears  pale  and  opaque,  and  is  soft,  flabby,  and 
easily  torn. 

Microscopically  the  fibres  are  swollen,  their  protoplasm  more 
or  less  granular,  and  both  the  cross  and  longitudinal  striations  are 
obscured.  The  degeneration  induces  a  more  fragile  condition  of 
the  fibres,  so  that  they  are  often  found  ruptured  or  separated 
along  the  cell  boundaries — a  condition  of  fragmentation  or  seg- 
mentation. In  these  cases  the  rupture  probably  takes  place  in 
articulo  mortis.  Both  these  forms  of  degeneration  are  usually 
diffuse  and  not  confined  to  any  special  areas. 

A  form  of  acute  myocarditis  which  may  be  classed  as  paren- 
chymatous, and  which  sometimes  leads  to  serious  results,  is  that 
which  follows  embolism  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Infarction  of 
the  heart  is  followed  by  coagulation  necrosis  of  the  tissue  involved, 
and  is  usually  attended  by  some  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the 
area.  Ultimately  the  necrotic  area  is  replaced  by  scar  tissue  in 
the  manner  to  be  considered  under  the  heading  of  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease. 

Acute  interstitial  myocarditis  may  be  purulent  or  simple.  The 
purulent  form  is  usually  characterized  by  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses, which  may  be  many  or  few  in  number.  On  section  these 
appear  as  whitish  or  grayish  areas  of  softening,  which  are  de- 
pressed below  the  plane  of  the  cut.  The  larger  abscesses  may  con- 
tain fluid  or  semi-fluid  pus. 

Often  associated  with  acute  endocarditis,  it  may  be  a  direct 
extension  from  the  disease  of  the  endocardium.  In  this  case  the 
foci  of  suppuration  are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  in  the  case 
of  suppurative  myocarditis  dependent  on  a  general  pynemia  when 
the  foci  are  numerous,  widely  scattered,  and  may  be  so  small  as  to 
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bo  bnroly  visi]>l('  to  llir  iukuiUmI  eve.  M  uTosi-opicnllv  tlio  snijillor 
f»H'i  appi'ar  as  masses  of  noIvmorplioiuu'U'ar  leucocytes  surroiiiKled 
Ity  a  zone  of  tleireiieratinir  iimscle. 

Uacteria  can  often  Ik-  (lonionslraloil  by  apinopriatc  iiietliods. 
The  abscesses  rarely  attain  lariic  size  on  account  of  the  early  su- 
]>erventit>n  of  death.  They  may  rupture  into  the  heart  or  into  the 
pericardium,  or  the  wall  may  become  so  weakened  as  to  j)roduco 
rupture  throuirh  the  entire  thickness  of  the  heart. 

The  simple  form  of  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  is  a  rare 
condition  whicli  is  found  in  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  nota- 
bly tyjihoid  fevi'r  and  diphtheria.  In  this  the  chief  l(>sion  is  the 
intiltration  of  the  tissue  with  lymphoid  and  |)lasma  cells.  These 
foci  of  intiltration  are  more  numerous  in  the  left  than  in  the  rii>ht 
ventricle,  and  are  usually  situated  close  beneath  tiie  endocardium. 
In  these  foci  of  infiltration  there  is  usually  considerable  degener- 
ation of  the  muscular  tissue,  "which  is  characterized  by  swelling 
and  destruction  of  the  nuclei. 

Associated  with  acute  myocarditis  are  the  various  conditions 
to  whicli  the  disease  is  secondary.  (Tironic  myocarditis  may 
often,  though  not  always,  be  secondary  to  the  acute  form.  In 
abscess  of  the  heart,  rupture  into  the  circulation  may  cause  gen- 
eral pyiT'mia  aiid  septic  embolism. 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  heart-muscle  is  ob- 
scrve<l  in  connection  with  such  acute  infectious  diseases  as  diph- 
theria, typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  gonor- 
rhrea,  and  even  articular  rheumatism. 

Freund  has  described  a  case  of  acute  diffuse  myocarditis  of 
the  purulent  variety  in  a  forty-eight-year-old  butcher  who  fur- 
nished no  evidence  either  before  or  after  death  of  any  other  infec- 
tion than  that  of  inflamnuitory  rheumatism.  lie  also  cites  simi- 
lar instances  collected  from  the  literature.  Whether  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  arthritis  there  is  some  secondary  infection  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  myocarditis,  or  it  is  the  rlicuniatic  poison  itself 
that  creates  the  mischief,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  In  the  spe- 
cific fevers  it  is  the  specific  infection  probably  which  gains  access 
to  the  heart-muscle  and  there  excites  inflammation.  It  may  also 
be  that  the  character  of  the  myocarditis  is  determined  by  the  viru- 
lence of  the  micro-organism.  Romberg  thinks  it  is  the  intensity 
of  the  poison  and  not  its  continued  action  which  determines  the 
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ultimate  course  of  the  inflaiimiatory  process,  for  "  in  many  cases 
the  disease  of  the  heai't-muscle  reaches  its  highest  point  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  decline  of  the  infection,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  all  this  time  the  toxic  agency  continues  to  increase 
in  activity." 

The  process  may  possibly  be  compared,  he  thinks^  to  the  in- 
flammatory reaction  set  up  in  a  part  whose  function  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  burn,  or  to  the  tabes  dorsalis  which  develops  as  an 
after  effect  of  syphilitic  infection. 

In  May,  1900,  Poynton  reported  a  comparative  study  of  the 
changes  in  the  heart-wall  in  one  case  each  of  diphtheria,  rheuma- 
tism, and  chorea.  In  the  first-named  affection,  which  occurred  in 
a  child  of  five,  years,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  seventeenth  day,  the 
changes  were  those  of  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration,  the 
muscle-fibres  showing  profound  destruction,  in  some  places  even 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  muscle-cells  with  retention  of  only  the 
reticulum.  Associated  therewith  was  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  endocardium  and  pericardium 
were  free  from  disease. 

In  the  heart  of  the  rheumatic  patient,  a  young  man  with  clini- 
cal evidence  of  mitral  disease  on  admission,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
of  fresh  pericarditis,  which  lesions  were  found  after  death,  the 
muscle-fibres  showed  extensive  fatty  degeneration,  but  were  not 
so  profoundly  disintegrated  as  in  the  case  of  diphtheria.  There 
was  also  an  exudation  of  cells  into  the  connective  tissue  here  and 
there  around  the  blood-vessels. 

In  the  case  of  chorea,  a  child  that  had  manifested  great 
rapidity  of  cardiac  action,  the  muscle-fibres  of  the  heart  also 
showed  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  with  scattered  areas  of  cell 
exudation  into  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  changes 
resembled  those  found  in  the  heart  of  a  rabbit  that  had  been  ren- 
dered pya^mic  by  the  injection  into  the  circulation  of  streptococci. 

In  commenting  on  the  microscopic  findings  in  the  diphtheritic 
heart,  Poynton  pointed  out  their  close  similarity  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Mollet  and  Regaud,  and  produced  by  the  injection  of 
diphtheria  toxines  into  lower  animals.  As  to  the  myocardial 
changes  in  the  rheumatic  case  Poynton  was  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  without  doubt  due  to  the  rheumatic  poison,  and  that 
they   strongly   suggested   the   likelihood    of   the    rheumatic   virus 
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being  a  toxino  of  inii'rolM(-  oriiziii;  tlirii-  cliiiical  siiinificancc  Avas 
vcrv  «tl>vi(tus  and  jtrovrd  iliat  I  In-  cai'diju-  tailurc  in  iluMimatic  ]>a- 
tit'uts  witli  valvi'  doiorts  is  not  alwavs  to  hv  allriluilcd  to  nicchan- 
it-al  causes. 

Whereas  these  observations  cd"  rovntoti  arc  not  new,  they  are 
of  vahie  beeanse  contrasting  anil  ilhistrating  the  elfects  on  the 
niyoeardinni  of  these  two  important  diseases,  dij)htheria  and 
rlienniatie  fever. 

Purulnif  infJammatioi  of  the  myocardium  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  pva'niia  and  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  bacteria  being 
brought  to  the  heart-muscle  in  llie  hlood  or  gaining  access  directly 
from  the  endocarditic  affection.  Septic  end)oli  may  enter  a 
coronary  artery  and  give  rise  to  abscesses.  The  i)rimary  focus  of 
infection  may  be  a  suppurating  wound,  or  micrococci  may  effect 
an  entrance  into  the  system  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their 
port  of  entry  behind. 

In  rare  instances  acute  myocarditis  has  appeared  to  follow 
trauma,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Rindfleisch  of  a  man  who  gave 
no  other  etiological  factor  than  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
ajid  -ti-ikini:  on  the  left  side  of  his  chest. 

Symptoms. — The  observations  of  Kombcrg  and  Schmaltz 
have  shown  that  in  diphtheria  the  symptoms  of  acute  myocarditis 
occur  in  from  10  to  20  ])er  cent  of  all  cases,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  appear  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  illness, 
occasionally  towards  the  end  of  the  first,  and  rarely  as  late  as  the 
sixth  or  tenth  week.  These  symptoms  are  the  expression  of  dimin- 
ished heart-power,  and  naturally,  as  regards  intensity,  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  the  myocardial  inflammation.  Although  for 
the  most  part  they  are  so  apparent  that  they  cannot  escape  detec- 
tion by  a  careful  observer,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  death 
takes  place  suddenly  without  previously  recognisable  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Itond)erg,  the  symptoms  of  acute 
myocarditis,  when  occurring  in  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  small- 
pox, gonorrha-a,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism,  are  less  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  diphtheria ;  particularly  is  this  true  during  the 
stage  of  fever.  Furthermore,  it  is  often  impossible  without  post- 
mortem inspection  of  the  heart-muscle  to  determine  whether  the 
.symptoms  are  not  due  merely  to  functional  derangement  of  the 
heart's  action. 
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In  all  cases  of  acute  myocarditis  which  is  not  purulent  it 
is  a  subject  for  speculation  whether  the  weakening  of  cardiac 
energy  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  muscular  elements,  or  to 
the  mechanical  effect  of  cell  exudation  into  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue,  or  depends  merely  upon  functional  depression 
(Komberg). 

Subjective  symptoms  are  not  aways  present,  and  if  not  wholly 
lacking  are  not  always  pronounced,  and  therefore  close  observa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  should  never  fail.  Pal- 
lor of  the  countenance  is  present,  and  is  often  a  striking  phenome- 
non. Poynton  mentions  it  in  both  of  his  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
rheumatic  fever,  especially  the  former.  It  is  due,  according  to 
Romberg,  to  defective  filling  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  since  the 
blood  is  of  normal  composition.  Vomiting  is  another  symptom 
sometimes  of  great  importance,  and  has  been  dwelt  on  by  Villy 
in  connection  with  the  cardiac  failure  of  diphtheria.  It  may  be 
so  persistent  as  to  suggest  some  abdominal  disorder.  There  is 
anorexia,  and  the  patient  is  often  strikingly  weak  and  listless,  or 
instead  of  apathy  may  display  restless  anxiety.  In  a  word,  the 
patient  conveys  the  impression  of  being  profoundly  ill. 

The  features  of  the  case,  however,  that  most  strongly  point  to 
myocarditis  pertain  to  the  seat  of  mischief — i.  e.,  the  heart.  The 
pulse  is  more  frequent  than  normal,  although  as  a  rule  its  rate  is 
not  greatly  accelerated,  being  100  or  thereabouts.  Arrhythmia 
may  or  may  not  be  present;  often  there  is  only  irregularity  in 
force  and  volume.  Its  striking  characteristics  are  feebleness  and 
emptiness,  and  as  the  disease  progresses  loss  of  stability  as  well 
as  volume,  very  slight  exertion  being  sufficient  to  send  up  the 
pulse-rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  degree  of  effort. 

Examination  of  the  heart  at  this  time  may  disclose  some  in- 
crease of  dulness,  particularly  of  the  relative,  to  the  left  and 
upward,  but  also  to  the  right.  Yet  in  the  beginning,  sometimes 
even  throughout  the  course  of  the  malady,  marked  dilatation  is 
not  detected.  Cardiac  impulse  is  absent,  and  the  sounds  are  nota- 
bly feeble,  especially  the  first  at  the  apex,  which  is  often  so  toneless 
as  to  be  almost  inaudible.  In  a  few  cases  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle reaches  such  a  degTce  as  to  pennit  muscular  incompetence 
of  the  mitral  valves,  which  is  declared  by  a  soft,  it  may  be  feeble 
systolic  apex-murmur.     The  disturbance  of  the  circulation  may 
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Ik*    fjirtlior   slunvn    l»v   lirpntii'   (Miiittrgcmcnt,    niul    in    stune   cases 
I>atirnts  complain  i>l'  pain  in  tlic  rcniou  oi  llic  liver. 

Tho  |>rct«onco  or  absence  ot"  other  sii:;ns  of  venous  stasis,  as 
<VHloiiia  and  scantv.  alhnniinons  urine,  is  deterinincd  l>v  the  dciireo 
of  circulat<u"v  euiharrassnu'nt.  In  some  cases  there  is  ninch  pra> 
cordial  (Oppression  and  anxietv  that  mav  amount  even  to  ])aiu  of 
a  dull  alul  oppressive  or  ]K>iiinant  character.  I'reund  lavs  great 
stress  on  substernal  ]>ain,  aiul  thinks  it  a  hiiihlv  siijnilieant  symp- 
tom aiul  far  more  pronounced  than  in  endocarditis.  In  his  case 
the  ])atient  often  indicated  the  sternal  region  as  the  seat  of  bis  dis- 
comf(U"t,  and  declared  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die. 

'J'he  course  of  acute  myocarditis  is  very  variable.  Tt  may  set 
in  abruptly  and  progress  rapidly  with  severe  sym|)toms,  leading 
to  death  in  two  or  three  days  or  one  or  two  weeks ;  or  it  may 
arise  insidiously  and  be  latent  throughout,  even  up  to  the  moment 
of  sudden,  unexpected  death;  or  there  may  be  alternation  of 
periods  of  entire  absence  of  subjective  symptoms,  with  times  of 
alarming  weakness  and   indications  of  threatening  dissolution. 

The  cases  which  in  one  sense  are  the  most  dangerous  are  those 
in  which  the  myocarditis  develops  w'eeks  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  diphtheria,  at  a  time  when  convalescence  is  thought  to  be 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  tlie  ])atient  has  perhaps  passed  out 
from  under  the  care  of  the  physician.  In  such  the  cliild,  uncon- 
scious or  uncomplaining  of  symptoms,  plays  about  as  usual,  and 
one  day  making  some  extra  exertion  falls  to  the  floor  and  expires 
without  warning. 

Romberg  is  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  circulatory  disturbance  is 
not  to  be  explained  on  the  liypothesis  of  mechanical  obstruction 
merely,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease,  inasmuch 
as  cyanosis,  dyspna-a,  and  redema  arc  not  prominent  symptoms. 
The  pallor  and  arterial  emptiness  are  rather  the  efi'ccts  of  the 
toxines  on  the  vaso-motor  centre,  of  the  kind  shown  by  his  and 
Piissler's  experiments  to  result  from  acute  infections.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  that  splanchnic  neuritis,  as  suggested  by  ^'^cronesc,  may 
be  a  factor,  producing  stasis  within  the  great  abdominal  vessels, 
paralysis  of  the  vagus  being  out  of  the  (|nestion.  Only  in  some 
such  way  can  one  account  for  the  absence  of  ])nlmonary  congestion 
and  dyspnoea. 

As    regards    myocarditis    from    rheumatic    fever,    it    usually 
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attacks  hearts  already  the  seat  of  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis,  or 
is  associated  with  pericarditis,  although  the  muscle  alone  may 
sometimes  be  affected.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  recog- 
nise or  definitely  determine  the  myocarditic  complication.  More- 
over, experience  proves  the  folly  of  attributing  to  myocai-dial  in- 
flammation the  cardiac  asthenia,  or  even  dilatation,  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  acute  rheumatism,  for  it  is  often  but  a  manifestation 
of  the  poison  upon  the  function  of  the  organ.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  in  such  cases  to  refrain  from  a  positive 
opinion. 

In  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe 
during  the  height  of  the  attack  symptoms  of  heart  weakness, 
which  in  most  instances  subside  with  convalescence,  and  which 
are  perhaps  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  infection  on  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  cord,  together  with  exhaustion  of  the  heart- 
muscle.  JSTevertheless,  one  should  guard  against  an  inclination  to 
look  on  all  such  manifestations  as  not  due  to  myocarditis.  The 
onset  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  heart-wall  is  often  so  insidious 
during  the  febrile  stage,  and  the  symptoms  are  so  latent,  that  the 
real  nature  of  the  heart  disorder  is  readily  overlooked. 

On  the  contrary,  when  after  subsidence  of  all  active  symj)toms 
referable  to  the  primary  disease  and  during  convalescence  the 
pulse  begins  to  assume  the  characters  already  described — i.  e., 
feebleness,  emptiness,  irregularity,  and  conspicuous  instability — 
one  should  at  once  suspect  the  existence  of  myocarditis. 

We  frequently  encounter  individuals  who  have  successfully 
weathered  a  severe  typhoid  fever  many  months,  even  two  or  three 
years  before,  and  still  display  imdue  rapidity  and  even  irritabil- 
ity of  the  heart's  action.  I  am  always  inclined  to  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  such  patients  having  suffered  from  unsuspected 
myocarditis  of  mild  form,  and  yet  sufiicient  to  have  left  its  traces 
behind.  Should  the  heart-muscle  become  inflamed  during  or  after 
the  subsidence  of  acute  rheumatic  manifestations,  the  symptoms 
of  circulatory  embarrassment  will  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
clinical  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  yet  are  very  likely  to  be 
attributed  to  such  structural  alterations  as  are  discovered.  There 
is  far  more  feebleness,  emptiness,  inequality,  perhaps  intermit- 
tence,  and  particularly  instability  of  the  pulse,  than  there  is  evi- 
dence of  visceral  engorgement  and  mechanical  obstruction  in  the 
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I'xtroinitios,  at  all  t>V(Mils  until  sulliiMt'iit  lime  lias  clapstMl  for  \]\c 
oiuKx'nnlial  iiiischii't'  to  lu'i-oinc  iiitcnsiiicd  hv  llic  iiivocanlii  is. 

Tlu'  sviiiiitoiiis  iA'  |mnilriit  iiivocani  il  is  (IciumuI  soincwliat, 
\\\Hn\  tlir  iiatui'c  and  extent  ot'  llir  rliani^cs  iiiduci'tl,  Iml  aw  csstMi- 
tiallv  the  sanu'  as  in  tnaliiiiiant  (.'ndocanlitis — i.e.,  i-it;t)rs,  inter- 
niittt'Ut  ft'Vi'i".  swoatiniis.  and  sjilcnic  enlariicniont.  If  an  abscess 
of  the  niyooardimn  breaks  into  the  blood  stream,  there  are  in- 
farcts in  the  skin,  kidnevs.  brain,  or  other  origans,  or  in  event 
of  rupture  of  the  heart-wall,  folla])se  and  death.  Tlie  (dinieal 
picture  is  usually  such  as  to  direct  attention  to  liie  lieart  as  the 
scat  of  the  disorder.  Yet  in  cases  of  diffuse  myocarditis  like  that 
narrated  by  Fre\ind,  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  nuiy  be 
few  and  obscure,  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
nnilady. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Pallor  is  said  to  be  conspicu- 
ous, and,  associated  with  either  a])atliy  or  restlessness,  is  very 
suggestive. 

Palpation. — The  pulse  is  weak,  empty,  and  strikingly  unsta- 
ble, and  the  cardiac  impulse  is  feeble  or  absent.  In  some  instances 
the  liver  and  spleen  may  be  ])al])able. 

Percussion. — This  may  oi'  may  not  disclose  an  increase  in 
the  area  of  deej)-seated  cai'diae  dnlness,  but  if  such  increase  is 
ass(»ciated  with  the  characters  of  the  pidse  just  mentioned,  it 
greatly  strengthens  the  diagnosis. 

Auscultation. — As  a  general  thing  the  ear  detects  no  more 
than  enfceblement  and  ])erha])s  mnfHing  of  the  heart-sounds. 
Munnurs  are  present  only  when  dilatation  leads  to  muscular 
valvular  incompetence  or  endocarditis  or  peri(;arditis  is  associated. 

Diagnosis  -Unfortunately  the  diagnosis  of  acute  myocar- 
ditis is  usually  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  the  history  of  some  infection  that  may  act  as  an  etiological 
factor,  even  more  than  on  the  symptoms  and  physical  findings. 
During  the  heiglit  of  an  acute  infeetion,  as  <li|ihtheria,  acnitc  rheu- 
marthritis,  and  ty])hoid  fever,  it  may  be  utterly  impf>ssible  to 
diagnosticate  with  certainty  the  existence  of  acute  myocarditis, 
whereas  the  occurrence  of  the  ])liysical  signs  described  during 
convalescence  renders  the  presence  of  the  disease  highly  probable. 
If  in  a  case  of  suspected  myocarditis  phenomena  of  sepsis  are 
observed,  they  point  strongly  to  a  suppurative  process. 
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Prognosis. — It  goes  without  saying  that  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave,  even  in  simple  myocarditis,  and  in  the  purulent 
form  is  absolutely  unfavourable.  Although  there  is  post-mortem 
evidence  that  small,  scattered  abscesses  in  the  heart-wall  some- 
times undergo  a  process  of  cure,  still  a  case  that  is  sufficiently 
outspoken  to  be  clinically  recognisable  is  from  its  nature  incura- 
ble. In  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  of  diphtheria  Romberg 
computes  the  fatal  termination  as  taking  place  in  about  one-third 
of  the  recognised  cases. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  rheumatism  the  percentage  of  recov- 
ery is  larger.  This  would  appear  reasonable  when  we  consider 
that  the  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  not  so  intense  as  in 
diphtheria.  Although  all  cases  do  not  die,  yet  the  possibility  of 
sudden  death  should  never  be  forgotten ;  and,  moreover,  this  pos- 
sibility is  not  wanting  in  any  given  case  simply  because  the  evi- 
dence of  cardiac  mischief  is  slight.  It  is  often  precisely  in  this 
class  of  cases  that  danger  is  most  imminent,  since  the  physician, 
patient,  and  friends  are  likely  to  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  and 
hence  permit  or  commit  indiscreet  effort. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  symptoms  of  collapse  appear,  the 
danger  of  death  is  very  imminent.  Increasing  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  and  marked  instability,  the  heart  evincing  a  degree  of  fee- 
bleness out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand  made  upon  it,  are 
signs  of  great  danger.  So  also  is  abnormal  retardation  of  the 
pulse-rate,  as  is  exceptionally  observed.  Delirium  renders  the 
prognosis  more  grave ;  and  the  occurrence  of  emboli  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  omen,  since  we  cannot  predict  how  many  are  likely  to 
follow  or  where  they  will  lodge.  Favourable  indications  are  to 
be  found  in  a  gradual  return  of  strength,  volume,  and  regularity 
to  the  pulse. 

Treatment. — We  possess  no  means  of  directly  influencing 
the  inflammatory  process  after  it  has  attacked  the  myocardium, 
and  therefore  our  efforts  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  myocarditis,  if  possible,  and  secondly,  to  pro- 
tecting the  heart-wall  from  all  extraneous  influences  which  can 
intensify  the  damage  it  is  sustaining  from  the  inflammation.  To 
the  former  end  is  the  early  employment  of  such  measures  as  may 
lessen  the  activity  of  the  primary  disease,  which  in  diphtheria 
involves  the  earliest  possible  use  of  the  antitoxine.     The  harm 
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that  iiiav  result  t'loni  .Iclav  in  llic  tiii|ilovnit'iil  of  this  rcnuMly 
Imtohu's  at  oiu'c  ai»|»arciit  wlu-ii  we  ri'tlcct  on  Konil)i'rj2;'s  stalciuciit 
that  the  symptoms  of  acute  myoearditis  may  arise  at  a  time  siib- 
scquont  to  the  administration  of  tlii>hilicria  aniitoxine,  which  f2;oes 
to  ]»rovo  that  tlie  loiiiit'r  the  infection  is  at  work  in  tlie  system 
the  greater  tlie  likelihoo(|  of  the  heart-mnscle  hecomini;  affected. 
In  strejttococciis  infection  the  ant istreptoeoecic  serum  wonld  cer- 
tainly he  indicatcil  ;  hut  in  scai-hitina,  typhoid  ff\er,  and  rheu- 
matisni  we  have  no  sjtecitic  remi'dy,  nidess  with  the  exception  <>( 
salicylic  acid  in  rheumatic  fever;  and  hence  we  must  endeavour 
to  promote  elimination  thronuh  the  kidneys  by  administering 
copious  and  frecpient  dranizhts  of  water,  and  suhcutaneous  and 
rectal  injecti<»ns  of  ])hysiological  salt  solution. 

So  soon  as  symptoms  of  myocarditis  are  detected  the  indica- 
tion is  to  maintain  the  patient  in  ahsolute  repose  of  mind  and 
body.  Physical  effort  is  dangerous,  and  so  long  as  cardiac  weak- 
ness exists  the  patient  must  remain  in  bed.  lie  should  receive 
as  much  highly  nutritious  and  simple  food  as  he  can  assimilate — 
milk,  i'^'J:>,  broths,  etc.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  active,  though 
dejileting  jnirgatives  are  to  be  avoided.  Strychnine  is  highly  ser- 
\'icfable,  and  should  alcoholic  stimulants  or  ammonia  Ik;  thought 
indicated,  they  are  to  be  administered. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  would  appear  to  call  for  digitalis, 
strophanthus,  etc.,  but  if  prescribed,  it  should  be  cautiously  and 
tentatively,  for  we  are  not  in  position  to  predicate  how  much  of 
the  myocardium  is  left  nninjiired  and  capable  of  responding,  or 
whether  damage  may  not  accrue  to  fibres  that  have  undergone 
extensive  degeneration.  Pra.'Cordial  pain  and  restlessness  are  to 
be  allayed,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  mor- 
phine. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  agencies  of  greatest 
service  are  rest,  food,  strychnine,  and  stimulants,  in  the  order 
mentioned.  In  dij)htheria  it  is  often  jK-rilous  to  allow  the  patient 
to  even  rise  up  in  bed  to  take  a  drink  or  to  evacuate  bladder  or 
rectum  ;  he  must  be  kept  as  motionless  as  possible.  Moreover,  it 
will  often  be  necessary  to  retain  the  patient  in  bed  for  many  weeks 
or  months.  A  rigid  enforcement  of  this  rule,  even  though  it  seems 
hard  and  cruel,  is  in  fact  a  display  of  greatest  kindness.  When  at 
length  such  a  measure  of  improvement  has  been  reached  that  abso- 
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lute  rest  is  no  longer  needful,  the  patient  is  to  resume  exercise 
by  degrees,  and  at  first  with  the  utmost  caution.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  an  attemj)t  to  ascend  stairs  to  be  permitted  before 
weeks  perhaps  of  gentle  moving  about  the  bed-chamber  have 
proved  that  the  heart  is  no  longer  unduly  taxed  by  such  efforts. 
During  this  period  of  convalescence  cautious  attempts  may  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  heart  by  resistance  exercises  and  saline 
baths.  At  this  time  benefit  may  be  derived  from  iron,  arsenic, 
and  other  haematics  and  nerve  tonics.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
in  the  case  of  young  children  it  is  often  most  difficult,  yet  no  less 
important,  to  enforce  the  quiet  and  other  measures  necessary. 


CTTAPTEU    XX 
CHRONIC    MYOCARDITIS 

SYN. :  FA  TTY  DK(i KSKUA  TJ<L\  —  FJliJxOlJ)  nFJiENERA  TION— 
MYOFIIiRaslS  —  WEAKE^^EJJ  HEART—  CHRONIC  CARDIAC 
INADEQUACY 

]>Y  far  the  laviicst  muubt'r  of  persons  who  at  or  after  iiii(hllo 
aire  heirin  1o  inaiiifest  signs  of  cardio-vasctilar  (listurhniice  ai-e  not 
victims  of  valvnhir  disease.  (Minieally  they  present  evicU'nce  of 
failing  circuhition  with  enhirgenient  of  tlie  heart  (hypertrophy 
with  dilatation),  and  with  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  arteries. 
In  some  instances  certain  symptoms,  as  angina  pectoris,  point 
nnmistakahly  to  coronary  sclerosis,  with  its  conseqnent  alteration 
of  myocardial  nutrition,  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  nothing 
that  serves  as  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlic  cliangc 
in  the  heart-mnscle.  The  microscope  has  revealed  not  only  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  patludogical  changes  in  these  cases,  but  also 
a  want  of  uniformity  or  constancy  in  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
symptoms.  In  other  words,  various  myocardial  alterations  seem 
capalde  of  prf>ducing  the  same  clinical  picture,  and  conversely, 
various  clinical  j)ietures  appear  to  result  from  one  and  the  same 
pathological  change.  There  is  consequently  much  confusion  and 
uncertainty  still  regarding  the  ])athogenesis  and  precise  relation- 
ship of  the  pathological  findings,  so  that  in  dealing  with  this  phase 
of  cardiac  disease  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  attempt  to  consider  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pathologist  or  of  the  clinician.  In 
either  case  one  is  pretty  sure  to  get  himself  into  trouble.  German 
writers,  as  Romberg  and  Kosenbach,  group  the  cases  under  the 
head  of  Chronic  Cardiac  Insufficiency.  The  latter  maintains  that 
as  the  various  changes  in  the  heart-muscle  are  but  different  mani- 
festations of  one  process,  it  is  impossible  to  diagnosticate  anything 
more  than  heart-weakness,  while  llomberg  classifies  the  cases  ac- 
cording to  their  etiological  factors.  Thus  he  considers  in  one 
518 
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group  those  due  to  coronary  disease,  those  to  obesity,  those  to 
strain,  and  those  to  nephritis,  those  to  excessive  consumption -of 
beer,  etc.  Such  a  division  is  in  accord  with  the  uncertainty  of 
our  knowledge  on  many  points,  and  also  has  the  merit  of  sim- 
plicity, but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  always  be 
sure  of  the  exact  etiology  of  all  cases  or  of  the  precise  mode  of 
operation  of  supposed  causes.  It  also,  as  he  himself  admits, 
necessitates  much  repetition,  and  therefore  I  have  decided  to  deal 
with  these  cases  under  the  heading  given  to  this  chapter.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  objections  to  such  a  grouping,  and  know  that 
many  times  it  seems  simpler,  and  non-committal  in  a  sense,  to 
diagnose  them  according  to  the  gross  clinical  findings  of  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation  or  idiopathic  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Still 
in  most  cases  the  microscope  shows  more  or  less  myocardial  de- 
generation, and  therefore  I  prefer  the  term  Chronic  Myocarditis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Under  chronic  myocarditis  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  usually  considered  are  those  of  fibrosis  and 
fatty  degeneration.  Conditions  interfering  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart  may  produce  either  or  both  of  these  changes,  or  the 
fibroid  may  be  dependent  on  the  fatty  change. 

Fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle,  or  chronic  intersti- 
tial myocarditis,  may  represent  the  final  or  reparative  stage  of  the 
various  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  a 
conservative  rather  than  as  a  pathologic  process.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  infarction  of  the  heart,  or  myomalacia  cordis,  the  necrotic 
area  is  invaded  by  young  connective-tissue  elements,  which  finally 
are  metamorphosed  into  a  firm  fibroid  cicatrix.  Such  areas  of 
fibrosis,  or  scleroses,  are  large  or  small  according  to  the  size  of  the 
original  lesion.  Very  large  areas  are  rarely  found,  as  the  acute 
disease  would  have  probably  proved  fatal.  Except  by  the  forma- 
tion of  other  infarcts  this  process  does  not  tend  to  progress.  It  is 
only  when  the  occlusion  of  many  small  arteries  has  f)roduced  mul- 
tiple scleroses  that  the  function  of  the  heart  is  impaired. 

Extreme  fatty  or  parenchymatous  degeneration,  leading  to  de- 
struction of  the  muscle  tissue,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  progressive 
fibrosis  of  the  myocardium.  Often  the  destructive  process  preced- 
ing the  interstitial  increase  is  a  coagulation  necrosis.  As  a  rule 
this  process  is  not  strictly  diifuse,  and  the  appearance  on  section 
is  of  numerous  scattered  streaks  and  spots  of  a  grayish  or  whitish 
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colour,  wliifli  i>roj(H't  slii:;htly  iibovc  tlu'  plniu^  of  the  section.  Tii- 
tcrslilial  increase  is  not  alwavs  ilcjicndcnl  on  antecedent  de^'cn- 
eration.  hut  proui-es^ive  alropliv  ot  the  ninscle  and  increase  of 
tlio  tibrcms  interstitial  tissue  luiiy  occur  /xui  passu  in  snc-li  a  way 
as  to  reniler  it  ditlicult  to  determine  wliicli  is  the  priniarv  and 
which  till'  secondary  process.  In  this  case  the  lihrosis  is  more 
evenly  distriiiute<l  than  in  either  ot"  the  aliove  cases. 

Scleroses  are  most  IrctpK  iiiiy  observed  in  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricK'.  near  the  a|>eN.  and  on  the  ])ost(MMor  side  in  the  upper 
two  thirds,  near  the  auricle,  in  the  |)apillary  muscles  of  the  left 
side,  and  in  the  interveni  ricniar  sa'ptum.  The  lihrous  increase 
may  cause  a  thickeiiini"'  <d  the  wall  of  the  hi'art — connective-tissue 
hypertrophy — or  the  ])resence  of  the  connective-tissue  elements 
may  so  reduce  the  lone  (>(  the  wall  as  to  cause  it  to  yield  to  the 
intracardiac  pressure  with  the  formation  of  bulgings,  the  so- 
called  partial  cardiac  aneurysm,  or  in  extreme  cases  with  rupture 
of  the  heart. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  manifested  by  a  geiu'ral  ])aleness  with 
streaks  and  jiatches  of  a  ytdlowish-brown  colour.  The  markings 
of  such  a  heart  have  been  compared  to  those  of  a  faded  leaf.  The 
muscle  is  softer  than  normal  and  easily  toi'u.  Fatty  degeneration 
is  most  common  in  the  wall -of  the  left  ventricle  near  tlu^  apex, 
next  in  tlie  right  ventricle,  the  interventricular  sn'ptum,  and  the 
right  and  left  auricles  in  the  order  given.  It  nstuilly  affects  the 
muscle  close  beneath  the  endocardium  inoi-e  than  that  near  the 
pericardium,  and  the  brownish  or  yellowish  mottling  is  sometimes 
plainly  observable  from  within  the  heart.  Microscopically  the 
protoplasm  of  the  fibres  is  seen  to  be  replaced  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  fat  droplets.  These  are  arranged  in  rows,  and  are 
said  to  be  situated  at  tlie  junction  of  the  cross  and  longitudinal 
striations.  Very  advanced  fatty  degeneration  leads  to  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  fibres,  and  their  consequent  replacement  by  fibrous 
tissue. 

Fatty  overgrowth  consists  in  an  increase  of  the  normal  subepi- 
cardial layer  of  adipose  tissue.  This  is  normally  noticeable  only 
along  the  course  of  the  large  vessels,  but  in  well-marked  cases  of 
fatty  overgrowth  the  fat  covers  the  entire  organ  and  no  muscle 
is  to  be  seen.  A  thick  blanket  of  fat  over  the  heart  acts  as  an 
effectual  impediment  to  its  work,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  out- 
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side  force,  and  not,  as  is  the  case  in  fatty  degeneration,  a  disease 
of  the  muscle  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  the  adipose  tissue 
invades  the  subjacent  myocardium,  first  penetrating  between  the 
fibres  and  later  causing  the  complete  atrophy  and  disappearance 
of  the  muscle  elements.  This  process  may  penetrate  the  entire 
thickness  of  a  ventricular  wall,  and  of  course  greatly  impairs  its 
functionating  power. 

The  senile  heart  presents  a  varying  picture  made  up  of  ele- 
ments from  all  of  these  conditions.  As  a  rule  the  failing  nutri- 
tion of  old  age  induces  a  mixture  of  fibrous  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion. Fatty  overgrowth  is  common  in  those  elderly  persons  who 
incline  to  obesity.  The  senile  heart  may  be  hypertrophied— this 
when  associated  with  chronic  nephritis  and  general  arteriosclero- 
sis— or  atrophied  in  consequence  of  malnutrition  and  inaction. 
Very  frequently  this  atrophy  is  combined  with  the  condition  of 
autochthonous  pigmentation  already  described.  This  condition 
of  brown  atrophy  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  senile  heart. 

The  nutritional  disturbance  which  is  accountable  for  these 
degenerations  is  frequently  the  result  of  the  gradual  narrowing 
or  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  their  branches.  Tliis  may 
be  due  to  a  sclerosis  that  is  part  of  a  general  disease  of  all  the 
arteries,  or  it  may  be  due  to  obliterating  endarteritis  or  to  a  local 
atheroma  of  the  coronaries  either  at  their  orifices  or  branches. 
This  local  process  is  more  apt  to  take  place  in  the  descending 
branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery^  and  this  accounts  for  the  spe- 
cial predisposition  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  left  ventricular 
wall  to  fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration. 

Thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  coronaries  induces  the  condi- 
tion of  myomalacia  cordis  already  considered.  The  walls  of  the 
arteries  may  become  of  bony  hardness,  or  atheromatous  in  patches. 
The  terminal  branches  may  be  converted  into  fibrous  cords  im- 
pervious to  the  circulating  fluid.  If  the  obliteration  of  one  artery 
takes  place  gradually  the  circulation  may  be  established  through 
branches  of  the  other.  The  reduction  of  the  blood-supply  to  the 
parts  affected,  and  especially  the  lack  of  oxygen,  indr.ces  fatty 
degeneration,  and  often  subsequent  fibrosis.  The  heart-muscle, 
probably  on  account  of  its  constant  activity,  feels  immediately 
any  lack  of  oxygen,  and  hence  the  myocardium  is  especially  prone 
to  fatty  degeneration. 
35 
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(^haiigos  in  tlio  luyocanliiini  arc  aliiu^sl  always  found  associ- 
atoil  with  the  various  valvular  lesions,  and  wifh  liy|>('rtro])liy  and 
tlilatation  of  the  heart  from  any  cause. 

Etiology.-  riie  chanpvs  of  iIh-  lieart-niuscle  wliicli  1  liavo 
chosen  to  jiroup  under  the  iriMierie  term  of  chronic  myocarditis 
are  of  slow  develoj^ment,  and  presuppose  the  i)rotractcd  workiiii; 
of  influences  injurious  to  the  function  of  the  ori!;an.  These  iiillu- 
ences  are  for  the  most  ]>art  conditions  which  cause  a  disjiropor- 
tion  hetween  the  dennuuls  nmde  on  the  heart  anil  its  nutritive 
>upply — in  other  words,  which  reijuire  the  heart  to  work  in  ex- 
cess of  its  nutrition.  The  inthiences  which  ])ul  an  ahiinniinl 
demand  on  the  heart  may  reside  within  the  organism  or  may  come 
from  without,  or  there  may  he  a  union  of  hoth. 

Under  the  first  head  are  degenerative  changes  of  the  vascular 
coats  and  chronic  kidney  diseases,  conditions  which  ])ersistently 
augment  ]»eri]dieral  resistance.  Cctuditions  residing  outside  the 
hody  are  th(tse  which  j)roduce  long-continued  overstrain, as  manual 
toil,  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's  or  the  sailor's  life,  the  toilsome 
dailv  exertions  of  the  mountaineer,  excessive  consumption  of  beer, 
etc.  In  many  instances  influences  from  within  and  without  are 
conjoined.  Something  more  is  required,  however,  than  mere  in- 
crease of  work,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  disorders  of  cardiac  nu- 
trition. The  blood  itself  may  be  of  poor  quality,  or  it  may  be  viti- 
ated l»y  toxines  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  the  blood  remaining 
healthy,  its  supply  to  the  heart  may  be  curtailed.  It  is  in  the  first 
way  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  brought  about  by  wast- 
ing diseases,  cancer,  chronic  suppurations,  repeated  loss  of  blood, 
secondary  and  pernicious  anaemia,  exhausting  discharges,  as 
chronic  diarrhoea,  by  insufiicient  food,  etc.  The  blood  may  be 
vitiated  by  the  toxines  of  acute  infections  diseases,  by  chemical 
poisons,  and  probably  by  toxic  substances  developed  wnthin  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  some  of  them  of  bacterial  and  some  of  pu- 
trefactive origin.  Tyjthojd  and  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  acute 
rheumatism,  and  influenza  are  all  capalde  of  setting  up  not  only 
acute  myocarditis,  but  chronic  myocardial  changes  of  an  allied  if 
not  identical,  yet  of  a  more  slowly  acting  nature.  Phosphorus, 
arsenical  poisoning,  and  alcohol  arc  well-recognised  causes  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

The  myocardial  degeneration  of  chronic  kidney  disease  may 
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be  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  chronic  toxaemia  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  prolonged  high  arterial  tension.  The  degenerations  de- 
pending ui^on  coronary  sclerosis  are  instances  of  the  third  kind — 
i.  e.,  of  defective  blood-supply. 

When  the  two  great  factors,  work  and  excessive  or  deficient 
nutrition  out  of  proportion  to  that  required  for  the  work,  are 
combined,  then  we  not  only  have  myocardial  degeneration,  but  in 
time  also  inevitable  cardiac  inadequacy. 

The  hypertrophy  vdiich  so  often  develops  in  association  with 
chronic  myocarditis  is  the  expression  of  an  attempt  at  compensa- 
tion. It  probably  evinces  an  effort  on  the  part  of  j^ature  to  repair 
the  damages  going  on  in  the  heart,  but  it  also  results  from  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  this  organ  to  overcome  peripheral  re- 
sistance. 

Fraentzel's  idiopathic  enlargement  of  the  heart  was  thought 
by  him  to  result  from  the  consumption  of  an  amount  of  food  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  organism  and  of  the  individual's 
bodily  exercise.  Hence  it  is  found  in  its  most  typical  form  in 
persons  who  are  large  eaters,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
particular  line  of  work,  are  compelled  to  be  sedentary.  Accord- 
ing to  Rosenbach,  physical  inactivity  is  an  important  element  in 
this  class  of  cases.  When  these  individuals  reach  middle  age 
they  are  usually  found  to  have  developed  corpulent  abdomens,  and 
they  generally  continue  to  increase  in  weight.  In  many  at  this 
time  the  previously  existing  high-pulse  tension  is  still  further  aug- 
mented by  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels  and  kidneys,  often 
also  of  the  liver,  which  retrograde  changes  are  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  etiological  factors.  So  long  as  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy enables  the  organ  to  meet  its  demands  its  functional  in- 
tegrity is  intact.  At  length,  however,  either  because  its  nutrition 
has  suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  meet  the  ordinary 
demands  made  upon  it,  or  because  extraordinary  work  is  sud- 
denly required,  as  from  some  undue  physical  effort,  the  heart 
finds  itself  overpowered,  and  symptoms  of  myocardial  incompe- 
tence set  in. 

In  the  working  classes,  in  soldiers,  in  sailors,  and  mountain- 
eers, in  persons  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  beer  and  other  alcoholic 
beverages,  who  at  the  same  time  perform  manual  toil,  influences 
of  various  kinds  are  active.    Food  defective  in  quality  or  quantity. 
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privntions  jiiul  linnlsliiiis,  iind  toxir  iiiicncii's  sci-vc  to  iiitcnsit'v  tlir 
injurious  offcfls  of  ovorslrain.  In  soullicrn  ( iciiimnv.  iiolahly 
Munirh.  liyjuM'tropliv  suul  (Icirt'ncration  >>(  ilic  licnii  in  its  most, 
tvpifal  form  arc  altrilmlctl  t«»  the  cxccssixc  (■(insuin|it  i.m  ol  hccr. 
Sonu>  have  tlmiiiiht  this  diu'  to  tlic  i^rrat  vast-ular  siraiii  incident 
to  the  daily  intake  of  nnmy  litres  of  llnid,  but  Krohl,  Kos(Md)a<'li, 
and  others  reooijniso  in  addition  the  etioloi>ieal  iniliu'nee  of  toil 
and  the  nutritive  elements  eontained  in  the  i)eer  as  well  as  of  the 
strain  put  ujton  the  eireulatorv  ajtparatns  hy  ihc  (•()nsuni])lion  of 
excessive  amounts  (tf  the  lluid.  In  soldiers  ami  ninnnhiiiicci-s  who 
carry  heavy  knapsacks  strapped  upnii  ilieii-  slmidders,  and  thus 
loaded  ]>erform  wearisome  marches  ila\  alter  (hiy,  Kosenhaeh 
thinks  cardiac  function  is  impaired  through  resi)irati)ry  (Muhar- 
rassnient  occasionetl  hy  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  throuiih  the 
necessity  of  overcomin<:"  almdnnal  peri|ihi'i'al  resistance.  Athletic 
sports,  as  \v(dl  as  cortee,  tohacco,  and  alcohol,  he  considers  injuri- 
ous only  in  the  alnise,  not  their  use. 

^lyocardial  deijeneration  from  coronary  sclerosis  is  an  expres- 
sion of  inadeqinite  blood-supply,  either  eircmnscribcd  or  general; 
and  that  one  may  understand  the  diverse  appearances  encountered 
I  think  it  well  to  quote  in  a  general  way  Leyden's  views  of  the 
mode  of  production  of  the  changes  in  tliis  class  of  cases. 

lie  divides  these  into  four  groups  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
gree of  coronary  changes  and  tlie  rapidity  with  which  blood- 
supply  to  the  heart-muscle  is  shut  off,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  coronary  arteries  present  more  or  less  evidence  of 
sclerosis,  but  are  still  able  to  supply  the  heart  with  sufficient  blood 
to  maintain  its  nutrition.  Degeneration  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  organ  jierforms  its  functions  without  symptoms  referable  to 
coronary  disease.  Death  results  from  an  intercurrent  affection, 
and  knowledge  of  any  alteration  of  the  coronary  vessels  is  but  the 
accidental  revelation  of  an  autopsy. 

(2)  One  of  the  coronary  arteries,  usually  the  anterior  de- 
scending branch  of  the  left,  which  has  become  thickened,  subse- 
quently undergoes  obstruction  by  thrombosis.  When  this  takes 
place  slowly,  or  when  the  circulation  is  but  imperfectly  cut  oflF 
from  the  area  supplied  by  the  affected  vessel,  the  wall  of  the  heart 
within  this  space  undergoes  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration.  If  the 
thrombosis,  on  the  other  hand,  suddenly  and  completely  deprives 
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the  part  of  its  nutrition,  then  this  area  breaks  down  into  the 
"  myomalacia  cordis  "  of  Ziegier.  Occasionally  the  extravasation 
of  blood  into  this  softened  area  gives  it  an  appearance  of  a  tuxnn- 
orrhagic  infarct.  When  ruptnre  of  the  heart  occurs,  it  is  gener- 
ally within  such  a  spot  of  acute  softening. 

(3)  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  general  and  has  come 
on  gradually,  giving  rise  to  correspondingly  gradual  changes  in 
the  heart — i.  e.,  fibroid  degeneration  either  circumscribed  or  gen- 
eral. When  this  .chronic  or  fibrous  myocarditis  is  diffused,  the 
ventricular  walls  are  apt  to  be  thin  and  dilated,  whereas  circum- 
scribed areas  of  induration  are  frequently  associated  with  hyper- 
trophy. In  rare  instances  this  development  of  new  connective 
tissue  is  attended  with  atrophy  of  the  muscle-fibres,  and  the  organ 
shrinks  in  size  after  the  fashion  of  a  cirrhotic  kidney. 

(4)  In  this  group,  the  coronary  sclerosis,  although  essentially 
chronic,  has  been  hastened  and  intensified  from  time  to  time  by 
acute  exacerbations  of  the  process,  thrombosis,  etc.  The  changes 
in  the  heart  are  therefore  twofold;  areas  of  acute  softening 
and  fatty  degeneration  are  interspersed  among  those  of  chronic 
myocarditis.  This  group,  which  blends  the  second  and  third, 
therefore,  is  the  one  most  often  encountered  by  the  physician. 

The  causes  of  coronary  sclerosis  are  obscure,  but  are  probably 
those  of  arteriosclerosis  in  general.  That  age  is  of  influence  seems 
attested  by  the  fact  that  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  change  is 
found  post  m.ortem  in  persons  past  middle  age,  wdiile  it  is  rare 
under  forty  and  wanting  in  children.  Some  families  seem  to  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  tendency  to  sclerosis  of  the  coronaries  and  con- 
sequent mj^ocardial  disease.  This  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
possible  hereditary  influence  in  its  production.  Some  individuals 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  "  arterial  tissue  or  vital  rubber  of  poor 
quality,  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way,"  as  is  so 
aptly  expressed  by  Osier,  "  than  that  in  the  make-uj)  of  the  ma- 
chine bad  material  was  used  for  the  tubing."  In  my  experience 
individuals  who  display  this  tendency  to  early  sclerosis  usually 
manifest  distinct  gouty  diathesis.  They  may  be  said  to  be  suffer- 
ing for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors.  I  have  long  had  the  conviction 
that  in  some  families  the  heart  is  the  locus  minoris  resistentiw, 
in  some  displaying  particular  vulnerability  to  the  rheumatic  poi- 
son, and  in  others  appearing  unable  to  withstand  the  w'ear  and 
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lojir  of  iiHHloni  Inislnoss  life  ( 'crtniiilv  it  is  not  vow  uiiconiiiion 
to  olit'it  from  a  patioiit,  liinisrlf  siiiTovini;'  with  niyocanlial  disease, 
a  history  of  a  parent,  iisuallv  liis  father,  and  one  or  more  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  havini:  died  sn<hh'nly  of  heart-disease. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  family  in  which  llie  father  is  reported 
to  have  died  of  '*  ossitieation  of  the  heart,"  whik'  of  three  of  the 
seven  sons  one  liad  attacks  (^f  angina  pectoris,  another  had  heart- 
disease,  devehtped  at  luiddh'  age,  and  the  tliird  died  su(hh'nly 
witli  a  dihited  heart,  after  having  sntfered  fr(Hii  (Die  <ir  two  out- 
spoken anginal  j)aroxysms. 

Males  suffer  from  chronic  myocarditis  more  often  than  do 
females,  hut  this  is  prohahly  owing  to  their  greater  exposure  to 
those  conditions  favouring  the  development  of  myocardial  incom- 
petence rather  than  to  any  inherent  tendency  residing  in  the  fact 
of  sex  alon(\  Women  frequently  manifest  clinical  and  post-mor- 
tem evidence  of  cardiac  degeneration,  and  according  to  Rosen- 
bacli,  it  is  particularly  those  who  bear  children  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  are  still  further  depleted  by  lactation  and  insufficient 
nourishment. 

The  immediate  causes  of  cardiac  incompetence  cannot  always 
be  ascertained.  It  not  infrequently  develops  as  a  direct  result  of 
heart-strain  througli  indiscreet  physical  efforts;  but  it  also  may 
appear  without  any  such  determining  factor,  and  is  then  the  end- 
act  of  all  those  factors  that  have  led  to  the  degeneration.  Worry, 
grief,  excessive  business  cares,  as  in  times  of  financial  stress,  and 
even  emotional  excitement  of  other  kinds,  nuiy  not  only  occasion 
loss  of  power  in  hearts  already  the  seat  of  myocardial  disease,  but 
are  said  to  be  an  etiological  element  in  the  development  of  the 
muscle-disea.se  itself. 

The  cardiac  inadequacy  of  chronic  nephritis  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  organ's  inability  to  longer  withstand  the  excessive 
tension  in  the  vascular  system.  It  may  develop  slowly  or  may  be 
precipitated  by  some  extra  exertion  or  other  source  of  added  heart- 
strain. 

Ssnnptoms. — The  cardiac  incompetence  of  myocardial  dis- 
ease displays  clinical  pictures  of  considerable  variety  in  detail,  yet 
which  possess  the  same  fundamental  characters.  It  may  be  seen 
as  Fraentzel's  Idiopathic  Enlargement  of  the  Heart,  as  the  Senile 
Heart  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Balfour,  as  a  case  of  angina 
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pectoris  from  coronary  sclerosis  in  nocturnal  attacks  of  dys- 
pnoea, known  as  cardiac  asthma,  and  in  connection  with  chronic 
nephritis  or  diabetes,  or  both,  and  occasionally  as  a  mitral  or 
aortic  regurgitation  dne  to  relative  insufficiency  from  dilatation. 

Idiopathic  cardiac  enlargement  occurs  for  the  most  part  in 
middle-aged  men  of  powerful  physique,  who  are  intellectually 
active,  but  physically  inactive.  It  is  especially  frequent,  therefore, 
in  men  of  affairs,  as  merchants  and  railroad  magnates,  and  in 
professional  men,  as  lawyers  and  clergymen,  who,  in  addition  to 
sitting  for  long  hours  at  their  desks,  generally  consume  large 
amounts  of  food.  For  years  there  is  in  such  individuals  an  abnor- 
mally high  and  sustained  pulse-tension,  which  resulting,  perhaps 
in  part,  from  abnormal  blood-pressure  Avithin  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, increases  as  the  girth  of  the  waist  increases.  This  state  of 
things  is  borne  without  special  discomfort  until  the  man  gets  w'ell 
along  in  his  forties,  or  has  even  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  Then 
he  begins  little  by  little  to  notice  he  does  not  breathe  quite  so  easily 
as  formerly  on  ascending  stairs,  walking  up  a  slight  hill,  or  hurry- 
ing to  catch  a  street-car.  At  times,  j^articularly  after  breakfast 
or  a  more  than  ordinarily  hearty  meal,  he  finds  that  walking  at 
his  accustomed  pace  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  ful- 
ness, or  even  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  As  the  weeks 
go  on  he  finds  these  two  symptoms  become  decidedly  annoying, 
and  instead  of  wholly  subsiding  after  he  sits  down  they  remain 
as  a  vague  sense  of  discomfort  in  the  chest.  lie  also  perceives, 
perhaps,  that  the  old  exertion  or  some  excitement  incident  to  his 
occupation  produces  consciousness  of  his  heart's  action,  a  verita- 
ble though  not  violent  palpitation.  As  a  rule  this  last  symptom 
is  not  at  all  pronounced,  being  subordinate  to  the  breathlessness 
and  praecordial  fulness. 

By  the  time  things  have  reached  this  pass  he  concludes  to  con- 
sult his  physician,  who  finds  a  strong,  usually  regular  pulse,  no 
cardiac  impulse,  an  apparently  normal  heart's  dulness,  and  clear 
heart-tones  ^vithout  murmur,  but  the  aortic  second  sound  decid- 
edly accentuated.  If  the  radial  arteries  are  not  noticeably  stiff, 
and  the  urine  is  negative,  the  real  nature  of  the  case  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  symptoms  are  attributed  to  the  man's  increas- 
ing weight.  He  is  told  to  exercise  more,  eat  rather  less,  and  not 
to  worry.     Perhaps  he  is  advised  to  go  to  some  springs,  where  he 
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can  drink  laxativo  waters,  or  ho  goos  thither  on  \ho  roconnncnda- 
tion  of  some  friend.  At  iirst  the  waters  and  aetixc  exercise  seem 
to  nuike  him  feel  better,  bnt  after  retnrning;  home,  and  having  re- 
snmed  his  former  modi'  of  lifc>,  liis  sviiiptoins  reassert  themselves, 
this  time  in  jireater  intensity,  lie  again  seeks  his  physician,  who 
now  finds  the  pnlse  is  accelerated,  the  heart  a  little  eidargcd,  and 
the  liver  paljiahlc.  The  urine  is  scantier  th;ni  Itel'nrc,  mid  il  iii!ivh(^ 
contains  a  trace  of  albnmin.  lie  is  put  upon  digitalis  and  strych- 
nine, or  he  is  sent  to  Bad  Xauheim.  This  treatment  improves 
his  condition  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  His  symptoms  are  less- 
ened or  disapjiear  entirely  for  a  uuuiber  of  months.  Then,  in 
consecpience  of  retnrn  to  his  old  ways  and  his  neglect  of  his  doc- 
tor's injnnctions,  he  finds  his  enemy  has  again  attacked  him.  The 
former  conrse  of  treatments  is  repeated  with  less  brilliant  results. 
lie  is  now  permanently  crippled,  bnt  is  still  able  to  attend  to  a 
part  of  his  duties.  As  months  go  on,  however,  his  shortness  of 
breath  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  inadecpiacy  grow  more  and 
more  pronounced,  therai)entic  measures  are  less  and  less  effective, 
and  at  length  this  once  powerful  and  active  man  of  affairs  is  laid 
by,  a  pronounced  sufferer  from  dyspnopa,  hepatic  stasis,  increasing 
(edema,  scanty,  perhaps  albuminous  urine,  insomnia,  a  dull,  con- 
gestive headache,  cough,  iind  frothy,  or  even  blood-tinged  sputum, 
a  feeble  and  often  arrhythmic  pulse,  a  dilated  and  feeble  heart — 
in  short,  all  the  signs  of  advanced  cardiac  insufficiency. 

In  other  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  from  initial  breathless- 
ness  to  complete  breakdown  of  heart-power  is  much  more  rapid. 
Instead  of  extending  over  two,  three,  or  more  years,  it  passes 
through  its  several  phases  in  a  iew  months,  or  even  five  or  six 
weeks,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed.  In  some  instances  the 
clinical  history  is  merely  that  of  ever-increasing  cardiac  debility, 
while  in  others  there  are  some  of  the  special  features,  as  cardiac 
asthma,  bradycardia,  or  even  the  so-called  Stokes-Adams  symp- 
toms, which  are  descril»ed  in  full  in  a  special  article.  Whatever 
the  variety  of  colouring,  the  general  picture  is  that  of  more  or 
less  rapidly  progressing  loss  of  heart-power,  and  the  ultimate  out- 
come is  always  the  same. 

Cases  of  chronic  myocarditis  are  conveniently  divided  into 
three  great  groups,  according  to  the  predominance  of  their  clin- 
ical manifestations.     These  are: 
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(1)  The  arrhythmic  form,  in  which  the  pulse  is  strikingly 
irregular  and  intermittent,  now  slow  and  strong  for  a  few  boats, 
now  perhaps  rapid  and  feeble,  or  again  made  np  of  a  perfect  jum- 
ble of  large  and  small,  distinct  and  imperceptible,  slow,  rapid,  in- 
termittent waves  that  seem  to  fairly  tumble  over  each  other  in 
their  hurry,  or  to  lag  back  until  driven  hastily  onward  again  by 
the  impetuously  rushing  waves  behind.  In  a  word,  the  pulse  is  so 
lacking  in  regularity  of  rhythm,  force,  and  volume  that  to  count  it 
accurately  is  impossible. 

(2)  This  is  the  form  characterized  by  tachycardia  and  called 
the  tachycardial  form.  The  pulse  is  persistently  accelerated,  or 
in  a  few  instances  become  so,  in  paroxysms  which  so  annoy  or  even 
terrify  the  patient  that  he  comes  to  stand  in  mortal  dread  of  his 
attacks  of  palpitation. 

(3)  The  asthmatic  form,  distingnished  by  attacks  of  acute 
pulmonary  a-dema,  which  not  only  occasion  distress  and  terror  to 
the  patient,  but  throw  the  friends  into  a  state  of  scarcely  less 
alarm.  I  have  under  observation  at  the  present  writing  a  power- 
fully built,  active  business  man  of  sixty-three,  with  moderately 
stiff  arteries  and  a  hypertrophied  heart,  with  feeble  tones,  and  a 
scratching  systolic  murmur,  who  for  the  past  several  months  has 
lived  in  a  state  of  well-nigh  intolerable  nervousness  and  apjjrehen- 
sion.  As  he  says,  he  has  completely  lost  his  nerve,  because  last 
September,  after  some  weeks  of  neglected  shortness  of  breath,  he 
was  one  evening  seized  with  an  attack  of  urgent  dyspncea,  during 
which  the  pulse  was  scarcely  jjerceptible,  and  the  chest  emitted  a 
multitude  of  fine  crackling  sounds.  He  coughed  from  time  to 
time  and  expectorated  a  frothy  white  sputum.  The  attack  sub- 
sided after  the  hypodermic  administration  of  morphine  and  atro- 
pine. This  gentleman  has  had  one  recurrence  of  the  kind,  but  in 
the  meantime  has  scarcely  passed  a  week  without  hours  or  even 
days  during  which  his  heart  has  "  thumped  and  bumped,"  to  use 
his  expressive  words,  in  a  manner  which  throws  him  into  a  state 
of  great  alarm.  Tie  never  knows  when  this  palpitation  is  to 
occur,  but  it  seems  in  some  way  connected  with  temporary  aug- 
mentation of  pulse  tension.  It  is  also  quite  certain  to  follow 
excitement  over  business  affairs. 

The  pulse-rate  averages  from  88  to  95,  but  often  runs  up  to 
120  or  even  140,  and  such  is  the  throbbing  that  he  can  at  any 
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tiiiuM'«nint  liis  honrf-lM'nts  witliout  fi-cliiiii'  his  nuliiil  inilsc.  Tlioro 
is  ilani^rr  of  tiratli  during  his  attacks  and  he  knows  it.  which  of 
courst*  ki'ej)S  hiui  in  a  state  ot  hniirlv  a|)|>i"i'hfn>ion.  The  i'orc- 
jioiiij;  caso  shows  the  occasional  Mcndiui:  ot'  the  iachycardi;il  and 
asthmatic  typos. 

Patients  of  the  arrhythmic  toi'm  arc  vci'v  common  and  dis|»hiy 
tl>o  greatest  tolerance  of  the  really  serious  car<liac  condition.  Idins 
I  knew  a  man  of  tifty-tive  wiio,  notwithstanding  an  i'Uornu)Usly 
dihited  heart  and  exceedingly  arrhythmic  jmlse,  mamiged  to  drag 
on  for  nine  years  from  the  beginning  of  symiitcnns.  The.se  were 
not  very  severe;  ]>anting  res])iration  on  exercise,  a  feeling  of 
weakness,  .so  that  he  could  not  attend  to  business,  and  consider- 
able fermentative  indigestion.  That  was  about  all,  and  at  last 
his  end  came  through  ascites  rather  than  distinctively  cardiac 
inade(juacv. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  cases  of  chronic  myocarditis  can 
always  be  clearly  separated  into  the  forms  just  described.  Many 
of  them  blend  the  symptoms  belonging  to  each  in  a  way  to  make 
a  very  comj)lex  clinical  jiictnre.  Neither  are  the  disturbances  of 
which  these  patients  com})lain  always  strictly  cardiac.  These  lat- 
ter may  be  said  to  be  dyspnoea,  heart-pain,  palpitation,  visceral 
congestions,  attacks  of  pulmonary  cedema,  cough,  and  dropsy. 
They  are  all  j)rcsent  in  varying  proportion,  not  jierhaps  in  every 
case,  but  in  many  cases.  In  addition,  ln»wever,  there  are  very  sure 
to  be  numerous  other  com])laints  which  in  all  likeliliood  dejx'nd 
more  or  less  remotely  ujxju  the  disordered  circulation  and  per- 
verted visceral  function  arising  from  disordered  blood-flow.  Ver- 
tigo, insomnia,  neuralgias  and  myalgias,  nervousness,  irritability 
of  temper,  indefinite  sensations  in  the  regifm  f»f  the  heart,  nuiid)- 
ness,  and  formication — in  short,  a  score  of  sensations  which  the 
patient  connects  directly  with  his  heart,  and  calls  on  the  medical 
attendant  to  explain  and  relieve,  'J'hev  are  a  large  part  of  the 
daily  plaint  of  these  chronic  .sufferers  when  able  to  be  about  and 
in  a  state  of  partial  compensatirm.  When,  however,  really  serious 
symjjtrmis  of  cardiac  insufficiency  set  in,  they  arc  .so  much  worse 
that  they  drive  away  more  trifling  .sensations  and  dominate  the 
scene. 

All  cases  do  not  fall  distinctly  into  the  class  of  Idiopathic 
Cardiac  Enlargement  or  of  the  Senile  Heart,  but  occupy  a  sort  of 
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intermediate  groimd.     Nevertheless,  it  is  conducive  to  clearness 
to  try  to  classify  them,  as  is  essayed  to  do  in  this  chapter. 

The  senile  heart  forms  but  a  part  of  a  general  degenerative 
process.  In  one  case  the  arteries  are  markedly  stiff  and  tortuous ; 
in  another  the  urine  shows  evidence  of  pronounced  interstitial 
nephritis,  but  in  all  the  phenomena  of  cardiac  incompetence  domi- 
nate the  scene.  There  are  breathlessness  on  even  slight  exertion, 
feebleness,  digestive  disorders,  sensitiveness  to  cold  and  changes  of 
weather,  a  tendency  to  bronchitis,  and  insomnia.  In  some  there 
are  attacks  of  nocturnal  dysiDuoea  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  flut- 
terings  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  or  even  syncopal  attacks. 

In  other  cases  the  breathing  assumes  more  or  less  typically  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  type  (see  article  on  Cheyne-Stokes  Respiration), 
with  or  without  nedema,  pulmonary  congestions,  arrhythmic  feeble 
pulse,  and  the  usual  manifestations  of  progressing  asystolism. 

The  course  is  usually  slow,  the  symptoms  being  sometimes 
mild,  and  the  patient  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  as 
scmile  pneumonia.  In  some  instances  there  is  history  of  attacks 
of  angina  pectoris  for  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years,  and  death 
at  last  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  There  are  other  cases,  chiefly 
men,  whose  cardiac  inadequacy  is  shown  by  acceleration  and 
arrhythmia  of  the  heart's  action,  inclination  to  cough  and  wheeze, 
and  various  so-called  gouty  manifestations  rather  than  by  pro- 
nounced dyspnoea  or  venous  stasis ;  the  so-called  arrhythmic  form. 
They  get  rather  breathless  on  exercise,  and  yet  then  can  walk  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed  without  much  difficulty.  They  have  times 
when  from  some  illness,  as  acute  bronchitis,  injudicious  strain  of 
one  kind  or  another,  they  are  laid  up  in  their  room  with  a  trace 
of  oedema  and  indications  of  failing  heart-power  that  look  very 
threatening,  and  yet  under  good  nursing  and  proper  medical 
attention  they  rally,  and  after  weeks  or  months  are  again  able  to 
be  about,  a  little  weaker  and  thinner,  a  little  more  breathless,  but 
on  the  w^hole  capable  of  getting  considerable"  enjoyment  out  of 
their  quiet  existence. 

I  recall  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty  with  stiff  arteries,  urine  of 
poor  quality,  and  a  greatly  hypertrophied  heart,  the  first  sound 
accompanied  by  a  loud  systolic  basic  murmur,  the  aortic  second 
intensely  ringing,  who  yet  attended  daily  to  the  cares  of  a  large 
personal  property  besides  many  other  duties  of  a  public  and  pri- 
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vnto  nature.  At  loiiijlli  oiu^  spriiiii-  In-  -awA  liis  frionds  uoticod  lliat 
ho  Ijopm  to  l»rt>:ulio  with  diHicuUv  u]>um  ascciuliiiii'  stnirs.  nml  :it 
rest  ilisphivi'il  a  luvuliar  sort  ol  ln'cnthine'  which  thcv  hml  lu-vcr 
ub:iorvi'il  Wforo.  XotwithstMiuliui;  iliis  dilHcnltv  he  caiiic  to  con- 
suh  mo  at  my  olHco,  ami  siHMiicd  surprised  wlicn  ho  was  told  to 
rrturn  homo,  ijivo  up  his  business,  and  remain  in  the  house.  His 
pulso  was  rather  unstahlo,  occasionallv  intermittent,  hut  not  nota- 
bly aoooloratod.  His  respiration  was  only  moderately  dyspna'ic 
as  ho  uu)ved  about  the  room,  but  after  he  had  been  sittinc:;  still 
f<^r  some  time,  and  partieularly  when  asleeji,  it  became  irregular, 
with  short  jioriods  of  nearly  but  not  (piite  complete  cessation  of 
broathinir,  which  were  then  succeeded  by  «2:rad\udly  deepening  in- 
spirations until  they  grew  full  and  vigorous.  They  then  died 
away  rapidly  into  a]>parcnt  apnaa.  Close  observation  detected 
that  at  some  of  these  times  he  yet  breathed  faintly,  while  at  others 
ho  breathed  not  at  all.  Some  of  the  dys])n(eic  periods  were 
longer  an<l  more  prtuiounced  than  others,  and  for  minutes  together 
others  of  them  })resented  all  the  characters  of  typical  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration. 

During  those  periods  he  did  not  seem  subjectively  conscious  of 
distress.  Under  a])i>roj)riate  treatment  of  a  stimulating  and  elimi- 
nating kind  and  jirolonged  confinement  to  one  floor,  afterward  to 
the  house,  his  irregidar  ty})e  of  breathing  gradually  left,  the  heart 
grow  steadier  awd  stronger  in  action,  and  he  came  to  look  upon 
himself  as  pretty  well.  He  required  rather  close  watching  to  pre- 
vent indiscretions,  chiefly  in  way  of  exercise,  but  as  time  went  on 
he  was  able  to  transact  a  little  business  and  to  enjoy  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  In  this  manner  this  gentleman  Avas  able  to  live  on 
f<^>r  two  years.  When  at  length  the  final  struggle  came,  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  renewal  not  of  incomplete  Cheync-Stokes  respira- 
tion, but  of  a  most  distressing  dyspnrra,  which  gave  him  no  peace 
even  when  quiet  in  bed.  It  was  not  attended  with  notable  signs 
of  cardiac  failure,  and  no  jtarticular  evidence  of  ifiial  iusulli- 
ciency.  It  may  have  been  due  to  bulbar  sclerosis;  but  at  all 
events  it  at  length  necessitated  the  hypodermic  administration  of 
such  heroic  and  frequent  doses  of  morphine,  that  he  at  last  ex- 
pired in  a  state  of  complete  narcosis. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy-one,  who  had  been  a  well- 
known  journalist,  the  initial  synjptom  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
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tained  was  an  attack  of  dyspnoea,  which  seized  him  one  night  after 
he  had  retired.  He  fell  asleep,  and  after  a  few  minntes  sprang  np 
in  bed,  clutching  at  his  throat,  exclaiming  he  was  going  to  stran- 
gle. This  so  terrified  him  that  at  length  he  arose,  dressed,  and 
compelled  his  valet  to  keep  him  walking  uj)  and  down  in  the  gar- 
den for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  When  I  saw  him  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  he  was  still  greatly  agitated  and  suffering  from 
choking  spells.  A  hypodermic  of  an  -g  of  morphine,  with  atropine 
in  the  ordinary  combination,  gave  six  hours'  uninterrupted  sleep 
the  next  night,  although  during  his  repose  his  breathing  was  typi- 
cally Cheyne-Stokes.  This  patient's  pulse  was  very  arrhythmic, 
his  arteries  sclerotic,  his  heart  dilated,  with  a  blowing  apex-mur- 
mur and  feeble  sounds.  His  urine  was  that  of  a  moderate  renal 
cirrhosis,  and  he  suffered  from  prostatic  enlargement.  His  stom- 
ach was  dilated,  and  he  had  any  amount  of  flatulent  distention  of 
the  bov/els.  Altogether  it  was  an  unpromising  case,  yet  persistent 
and  vigorous  treatment  with  cardiac  tonics  and  cathartics,  with  as 
strict  a  control  of  the  dietary  as  was  possible  with  an  irritable, 
self-willed  old  gentleman,  at  length  pulled  him  out  of  his  deplor- 
able condition.  For  four  years  he  was  an  invalid,  having  times 
of  profound  physical  and  mental  depression,  and  periods  of  grave 
cardio-vascular  disturbance,  during  which  oedema  more  than  once 
appeared.  These  periods  of  distress  were  alternated  with  seasons 
of  comparative  immunity  from  symptoms,  and  yet  they  were  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  attacks  of  bronchitis,  mild  uremic 
manifestations,  and  once  an  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion  that  even- 
tually necessitated  paracentesis. 

More  than  once  he  rallied  from  what  it  seemed  must  prove  his 
final  illness ;  and  thus  actually  kept  alive  by  cardiac  tonics,  he  man- 
aged to  drag  out  four  years  of  chronic  cardiac  inadequacy.  When 
at  length  his  end  came,  it  was  quite  sudden,  although  preceded 
by  days  of  more  than  usual  feebleness  that  had  confined  him  to 
his  bed.  Although  this  patient  displayed  marked  general  debility, 
with  slowly  increasing  cardiac  asthenia,  he  never  again  suffered 
to  any  extent  from  his  nocturnal  dyspnea,  and  never  had  an  attack 
of  angina  pectoris.  He  frequently  complained  of  obstinate  chest 
pains,  but  these  were  unmistakably  an  intercostal  neuralgia,  as 
shown  by  numerous  hypeni'sthetic  areas. 

This   case   belonged   to   what  may   be   styled   the   arrhythmic 
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j;ron|>.  in  wliidi  ilu'  canliiic  insutliiMciu'v  is  shown  by  such  ;in 
irrciiiihirity  and  iiitt'nnilti'ni'i-  of  the  heart's  action  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  voritabU'  (icliriinn  cordis. 

luulizewskv  has  shown,  conchisivcly  as  it  seems  to  nie,  that 
when  tlu'  pulse  disphiys  these  characters  there  is  extensive  fibroid 
(les;eneration,  chiefly  of  the  auricles,  which  both  clinically  and 
jH^st  mortem  are  foimd  dilated.  In  his  coniniunication  u|)on  the 
subject  he  quotes  llani])eln's  researches,  which  demonstrated  that 
j)crfect  reirularity  of  the  pulse  is  fre(iuently  seen  in  cases  in  which 
subsequent  necropsy  discloses  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
left  ventricle.  In  other  words,  the  state  of  the  ventricle  cannot 
be  deterniineil  by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Radizewsky's  findings 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  explain  the  ])r(.»tracted  course  which 
so  often  characterizes  cases  in  wbich  the  pulse  is  strikingly 
arrhythmic. 

Degeneration  and  dilatation  of  the  auricles  impair  the  func- 
tional integrity  of  the  heart-muscle,  but  can  never  so  seriously 
threaten  life  as  when  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  degenerated. 
I  have  seen  many  of  these  cases  with  unmistakable  cardiac  inade- 
quacy drag  al(»ng  for  months  and  even  years  after  the  heart  had 
become  so  feeble  and  arrhythmic  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  it 
to  maintain  the  circulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  taught  me  to  dread  those 
degenerated  and  senile  hearts,  which  are  apparently  not  much 
dilated,  yet  give  rise  to  dyspntea  of  effort,  while  the  pulse  remains 
accelerated,  but  perfectly  regular.  Such  hearts  are  usually  refrac- 
tory to  treatment,  and  are  apt  to  surprise  one  disagreeably  by 
stopping  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  They  belong  to  the  tachy- 
cardial  form  of  chronic  myocarditis. 

In  my  ex})erience  the  clinical  picture  of  the  senile  heart  is 
very  rarely  that  of  great  dropsy  and  extensive  visceral  congestion 
with  overdistention  of  the  cardiac  chandjers,  as  in  the  terminal 
stage  of  Fraentzel's  Idiopathic  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. 

In  the  heart  with  coronary  sclerosis  the  consequent  interfer- 
ence with  nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle  leads  to  changes  of  a 
chronic  nature  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  others,  circulation 
within  the  coronary  arteries  is  more  or  less  suddenly  shut  off,  and 
the  heart-muscle  suffers  with  corresponding  acuteness. 

Consequently  the  symptoms  due  to  coronary  disease  are  di- 
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verse,  and  are  best  divided,  as  bv  Leyden,  into  acute,  subacute, 
and  chronic. 

In  the  acute  form  the  clinical  history  i-s  confined  to  a  few  days, 
hours,  or  even  minutes.  The  symptoms  are  due  to  coronary 
thrombosis  with  secondary  myocardial  softening,  to  sudden  rup- 
ture of  the  heart  in  some  area  of  insidious  fatty  degeneration,  or 
of  acute  molecular  necrosis  (myomalacia  cordis),  or  the  symptoms 
consist  only  of  a  sudden  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  symptoms  of  heart-rupture  may  be  a  sudden  sharp  attack 
of  angina  pectoris  or  of  vague  pra?cordial  distress  and  oppression 
with  profound  prostration.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble  and 
disordered,  and  the  organ  fails  to  respond  to  stimulants.  The  in- 
tellect is  generally  clear,  but  unconsciousness  may  be  present.  In 
some  cases  there  are  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance,  even  vomit- 
ing, and  the  case  is  thought  to  be  one  of  gastric  disorder.  If  life  is 
prolonged  for  several  days,  as  very  rarely  happens,  the  first  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  abates,  not  to  be  renewed,  or  the  angina  and 
pra?cordial  distress  recur  from  time  to  time  with  steadily  increas- 
ing asystolism  and  death.  In  other  cases  of  cardiac  rupture  the 
symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  rapidly  failing  circulation  with 
insensibility  and  death  from  acute  pulmonary  (I'dema. 

With  the  onset  of  symptoms  the  nearest  physician  is  hastily 
summoned,  and  on  arriving  at  the  patient's  side  finds  him  mori- 
bund. Stimulants  prove  inert,  and  the  doctor  signs  the  death 
certificate  without  having  been  able  to  accurately  diagnose  the 
condition.  If  he  examines  the  heart  he  discovers  clear  feeble 
sounds  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness. 
In  other  cases  cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  but  unless  a  slow 
escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  produces  the  outline  charac- 
teristic of  pericardial  effusion,  the  augmentation  of  dulness  is 
attributed  to  dilatation,  and  a  diagnosis  is  made  of  paralysis  of 
the  heart  (acute  asystolism),  wdiich  seems  borne  out  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sounds  and  strikingly  poor  quality  of  the  pulse.  In 
such  a  case  recently  narrated  to  me  death  supervened  in  half  an 
hour  from  supposed  acute  dilatation,  and  yet  the  sac  was  found 
absolutely  distended  with  blood. 

In  another  form  of  this  acute  type  of  coronary  sclerosis  the 
patient  appears  as  well  as  ordinary,  having  made  no  complaint 
that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  his  having  heart-disease,  and  yet  in  the 
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midst  of  his  aotivitios,  while  al  work  in  his  ofRee,  on  risiiii;-  from 
iliniuM",  otc,  ho  suchlonlv  falls  dtad.  lie  mnv  turn  jkiU',  s[)c'ak  of 
vcrtiiio,  ijive  a  livoan,  or  in  some  wav  at  I  raft  the  attention  of  his 
family,  who  spriiiij;  to  catch  him  as  he  sinks  to  the  tloor  in  fatal 
syneojH'.  Tho  mahoiiany  tiushini;  of  the  face  and  fow  gasping  in- 
spirations suggest  death  from  apoplexy,  hut  in  reality  it  is  from 
sudden  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart.  Tn  such  instances  the  degen- 
erative process  has  invaded  some  of  the  vital  centres  in  tlie  heart, 
prohahly  in  the  upper  })ortion  of  the  interventricular  sieptum. 

In  cases  which,  according  to  Leyden's  classification,  may  be 
called  subacute,  there  arc  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  extending 
over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months.  They  differ  much  in  different 
cases,  as  regards  severity  and  frequency  of  occurrence.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  grow  more  intense  and  more  frequent.  The  suf- 
ferer speedily  becomes  incapacitated  for  business,  keeps  in  the 
house,  or  ventures  forth  only  on  mild,  still  days,  grows  daily 
weaker  and  paler,  and  is  very  apt  to  lose  flesh.  Death  comes  at  last 
either  from  slowly  increasing  asystolism,  or  suddenly  during  an 
anginal  paroxysm.  The  ])nlse  in  such  cases  is  usually  regular,  and 
l)ut  moderately  if  at  all  accelerated,  while  examination  of  the  heart 
is  generally  negative.  The  arteries  may  display  some  stiffness, 
but  aside  from  the  patient's  age  and  his  attacks  of  i)ain  there  is 
little  to  indicate  chronic  myocarditis. 

Cases  coming  under  the  chronic  head  run  a  slow  course  and 
extend  over  years,  instead  of  months,  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty. 
The  individuals  are  always  conscious  of  their  liability  to  an 
attack,  and  hence  deport  themselves  most  circumspectly,  eating 
and  drinking  moderately,  walking  and  exercising  carefully,  avoid- 
ing raw  cold  winds,  and  shunning  excitement  and  provocation 
to  anger,  lest  at  once  their  enemy  be  ui)on  them.  Their  general 
health  does  not  suffer  greatly  at  first,  although  as  years  go  by 
they  look  and  act  like  invalids.  A  few  exi)ericnce  some  shortness 
of  breath,  f)r  may  exceptionally  suffer  from  veritable  cardiac 
asthma.  As  a  rule,  however,  their  one  symptom  is  their  terrible 
angina.  Their  pulse  is  generally  regular,  always  appreciably 
tense,  and  their  hearts  are  negative  on  examination.  Death  comes 
through  intercurrent  disease  or  during  an  attack.  For  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  tho  chapter  on  Angina  Pec- 
toris. 
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In  general  arteriosclerosis  there  are  often  symptoms  of  circu- 
latory faihtre  which  are  apt  to  be  attributed  to  cardiac  inadequacy 
alone,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  arterial  stiffness  that  is  responsible 
for  the  stasis  and  (pdema.  The  heart  nuiy  in  such  be  atrophied 
or  of  normal  size,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  hypertrophied.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  myocardium  depends  upon  the  degree  of  its  nutrition 
with  relation  to  its  work,  and  as  the  aorta  and  coronaries  share  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  sclerotic  process,  the  heart-muscle 
is  not  intact.  Xevertheless,  its  driving  power  is  often  adequate 
for  years  after  the  blood-vessels  have  become  rigid  and  beady. 
At  length  it  reaches  the  limit  of  its  compensatory  ability,  and  vas- 
cular resistance  still  augmenting,  the  heart-walls  begin  gradually 
to  yield  to  the  strain  of  maintaining  arterial  circulation,  and  dila- 
tation slowly  supersedes  hypertrophy. 

In  some  cases  injudicious  physical  effort,  suddenly  or  too  often 
exerted,  causes  acute  overstrain  of  the  already  too  greatly  taxed 
heart,  and  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  set  in  rapidly  instead 
of  slowly.  These  are  not  peculiar,  but  possess  the  ordinary  char- 
acters of  retarded  circulation,  breathlessness,  slight  oedema  of  the 
ankles,  scanty,  perhaps  albuminous  urine,  pulmonary  and  hepatic 
congestion.  The  superficial  veins  stand  forth  still  more  promi- 
nently, the  rigid,  tortuous,  uneven  arteries  show  a  thready,  often 
flickering  pulse,  which  is  accelerated  and  often  irregular  both  in 
force  and  rhythm.  The  heart  is  found  more  or  less  increased  in 
size,  and  its  sounds  are  altered  in  quality  and  proper  relative 
intensity.  There  may  or  may  not  be  murmurs  at  apex  or  base 
indicative  of  atheromatous  changes  in  the  valves,  but  the  aortic 
second  tone  is  nearly  always  ringing  and  metallic. 

The  patient  loses  strength,  and  finally  takes  to  the  house  per- 
manently. Dyspnoea  grows  apace  and  not  infrequently  assumes 
the  characters  of  cardiac  asthma  or  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration. 
Urine  grows  still  scantier,  dropsy  advances,  orthopnoea  sets  in, 
troublesome  cough,  and  frothy,  blood-tinged  expectoration,  betoken 
ever-increasing  stasis  within  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  pa- 
tient succumbs  after  weeks  or  months  to  general  exhaustion,  car- 
diac asthenia,  or  an  attack  of  acute  pulmonary  oedema. 

Chronicity  is  the  essential  feature  of  this  type  of  cardio-vascu- 

lar  inadequacy.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  cases  of  arteriosclerosis 

to  drag  on  for  several  years  under  the  picture  of  senility  and  gen- 
35* 
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t'ral  lUxM'opitmlo.  ;uul  tlraih  to  (•(•iiic  :ii  la^-t  ;is  n  rt'sult  «>|'  acute 
l>n>iu'hif is.  i»iu'Uiin>nia.  <>r  i-vcn  ot  i-ciial  inadciiiiacv. 

KxiTjilioiiallv,  altlioiiiili  the  iDtal  iminltcr  of  sm-h  cases  is  not 
small,  tin-  UTiiiiiiat  ion  i>  tlirouuli  cercl>i"al  lliroiiiliosis.  Kuptiii-e 
of  a  ItKnid-vesiyel  in  llie  l»rain  is  not  so  frequent  in  senile  arterio- 
solemsis  ns  in  yoniijier  jhtsohs  whose  renal  cirrhosis  leads  to  enor- 
mous left-ventriele  hypertro]>hv. 

Chronic  tu'phrHis  Icails  to  vcrv  serions  chaniics  in  the  heart- 
iimsele.  Clinically,  this  is  shown  hy  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle eitlier  alone  or  as  a  part  of  a  iicneral  cardiac  enlargement. 
The  myocardium  may  <>r  may  not  he  seri<»nsly  degenerated,  but 
wliether  it  is  <u'  not,  it  is  subjected  to  an  enormous  peripheral 
resistance  to  successfully  co])e  with  which  it  is  compelled  to  un- 
dergo iiyj>ertrophy.  T  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  ad\anced  to  exidain  this  increase;  for  these  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  dealing  with  kidney  diseases. 

The  pulse  of  chronic  nephritis  shows  ])rolonged  high  tension, 
which  is  primarily  of  renal,  not  cardiac,  origin.  If  the  kidney 
changes  are  of  slow  development,  as  in  chrt)nic  interstitial  nephri- 
tis, or  if  the  patient  is  not  carried  off  by  tlie  sudden  onset  of  renal 
inadequacy,  there  surely  comes  a  time  when  the  heart,  struggling 
with  abnormally  high  endocardial  blood-pressure,  is  able  only 
with  difficulty  to  withstand  the  enormous  resistance  in  the  arterial 
system.  Then  gradually  or  suddenly,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  gives  way. 

If  slowly,  the  volume  of  urine  begins  to  fall  off,  and  the  patient 
finds  his  wonted  ]iliysical  efforts  are  attended  by  shortness  of 
breath  and  palpitation,  and  his  pulse-rate  is  found  to  be  decidedly 
augmented.  Signs  of  venous  congestion  and  pronounced  cardiac 
dilatation  are  usually  wanting  at  this  stage.  Unless  the  danger 
is  recognised  and  means  are  resorted  to  of  restoring  the  equilibri- 
um between  j)ulse-tension  and  heart-power,  cardiac  insufficiency 
grows  daily  more  apparent,  a)id  tjie  jtatient  is  at  length  compelled 
to  remain  inactive.  Examined  at  this  time,  he  is  found  to  evince 
unmistakable  signs  of  failing  circulation.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and 
perhaps  of  poor  quality ;  the  liver  is  palpable  and  more  or  less  ten- 
der; tension,  and  it  may  be  pitting  of  the  ankles,  is  detected;  the 
tongue  is  coated,  breath  foul,  and  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  decidedly 
s^canty  and  albuminous.     If  the  heart  is  examined,  the  apex  is 
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displaced  and  lacking  in  concentration  and  force,  the  second  sound 
at  the  right  of  the  sternum  is  somewhat  enfeebled,  and  the  pul- 
monic is  nearly  or  quite  as  intense. 

The  striking  alteration  in  the  heart-findings  consists  in  the- 
peculiar  reduplication  of  the  sounds  at  the  apex,  which  is  known 
as  gallop  rhythm  (see  introductory  chapter).  Occurring  in  the 
course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  this  phenomenon  is  of  very  evil 
portent,  for  it  indicates  that  the  left  ventricle  is  yielding  to  the 
abnormal  strain  and  tottering  on  the  verge  of  an  irreparable 
breakdown.  In  most  cases  treatment  is  unavailing,  symptoms  of 
stasis  progress,  and  dyspnoea  becomes  most  distressing.  It  may 
be  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type,  but  is  more  often  of  a  paroxysmal 
nature,  coming  in  waves,  as  it  were,  wdth  evidences  of  great  agita- 
tion, even  alarm,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  yet  without  corre- 
sponding signs  of  more  than  usual  cardiac  failure.  This  form 
of  dyspna-a  is  probably  partly  of  toxic  (ura;^mic)  and  partly  of 
cardiac  origin.  K^evertheless,  the  insufficiency  of  the  heart  aug- 
ments, renal  excretion  fails  correspondingly,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  weeks  or  a  few  months  the  patient  dies  with  urai'uiie  manifesta- 
tions or  from  acute  pulmonary  oedema. 

There  are  other  eases  of  Bright's  disease  in  wdiich  cardiac  in- 
competence sets  in  abruptly.  This  is  usually  owing  to  some  indis- 
creet effort  or  excess  which  causes  rapid  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  more  gradu- 
ally evolved  loss  of  compensation,  but  are  apt  to  be  of  far  greater 
intensity.  Examination  shows  feeble  apex-beat,  displaced  far  to 
the  left  and  perhaps  downward,  enormous  increase  of  cardiac 
dulness,  and  a  systolic  apex-murmur,  which  often  replaces  the  first 
sound,  and  a  feeble  second  tone  except  in  the  pulmonary  area, 
where  it  is  intensified.  The  liver  SAvells  rapidly,  is  often  painful 
and  very  tender,  particularly  in  the  epigastrium.  Dropsy  sets  in, 
extends  rapidly  upward,  and  invades  the  serous  cavities.  The  pa- 
tient suffers  from  orthopnoea  with  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  from 
severe,  tensive  headache,  insomnia,  or  it  may  be  somnolence,  and 
many  other  distressing  symptoms  of  combined  cardiac  and  renal 
inadequacy.  Few  clinical  pictures  are  more  distressing,  and  7ione 
are  more  hopeless. 

In  many  (fases  in  which  there  are  enlarged  hearts  with  stiff- 
ened arteries  and  urinary  findings  of  renal  sclerosis  it  is  difficult 
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to  say  whether  the  symjttoms  of  lailiiiii  tiiciiljiiion  nvo  dwe  pri- 
marily to  inoonij>etenoe  ou  the  jiart  of  tlie  lieart  or  of  the  kidneys. 
Some  of  tliese  patients  manifest  synij)toms  of  slowly  faiiini:;  heart- 
•  |H»wer  for  nniny  nionlhs  hrfore  heinu  coniiiclltd  in  ic<;ar(l  llicm- 
selves  as  hopeless  invalids.  I  reeall  one  i;i'ntl(iii;iii  <if  tifty-eijiht 
with  this  combination  of  canlio-vasenlar  and  icnal  dej^eneration, 
who,  nearly  two  years  before  his  death,  snffer(<l  from  j)aroxvsms 
of  dyspnoea  which  hci-anso  of  his  ra]iid,  unsteady  pnlse  was 
thoniiJit  eardiae,  hnt  seemed  to  me  in  reality  nra-mie.  It  did  not 
yield  nntil  ]»nlse-tension  was  redneed  by  fri'(|nent  doses  of  nitro- 
glycerin. Another  gentleimm  <if  forty-seven  with  rlio  same  asso- 
ciation of  diseases  nsed  to  comjilain  that  he  eonld  not  breathe 
"  more  than  an  inch  deep."  This  j>atient's  heart  manifested 
clinically  the  most  enormous  enlargement  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
breakdown  was  initiated  tiiree  years  before  by  a  "<'eniurv  run'' 
on  his  bicycle. 

Diabetes  mellifus  occurring  after  middle  age,  and  usually  con- 
joined with  vascular  and  renal  changes,  is  often  seriously  compli- 
cated by  symptoms  of  cardiac  incompetence.  The  arteries  are 
more  or  less  stiff,  the  heart  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  and  its 
action  is  rapid  or  pounding,  sometimes  intermittent.  Glycosuria 
is  the  feature  which  has  especially  to  be  coiiibaTed.  and  yet  one 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  cardio-vascular  symptoms.  At  the 
present  writing  I  have  under  observation  two  ladies  who  have  dia- 
betes mellitus  with  atheromatous  arteries  and  hypertrophied 
hearts.  In  one,  whose  age  is  not  far  from  seventy,  the  main  com- 
plaint (so  long  as  strict  diet  keeps  down  the  glycosuria)  is  of  great 
weakness,  palpitation,  and  shortness  of  breath  upon  exertion. 
The  other  patient,  of  about  sixty,  suffers  chiefly  from  dyspna?a, 
attacks  of  palpitation,  and  faintness.  On  two  occasions  in  the 
early  morning  hours  she  has  been  awakened  by  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  has  nearly  died  from  acute  pulmonary  a-dema.  Signs 
of  cardiac  inadequacy  are  present  at  all  times,  and  yet  she  shows 
no  traces  of  dropsy  or  special  venous  congestion.  In  both  of  these 
cases  hypertrophy  still  predominates,  and  is  able  to  endure  the 
high  endocardial  blood-pressure  so  long  as  this  is  not  intensified  by 
the  strain  of  physical  effort.  The  nocturnal  seizures  in  the  second 
lady  were  probably  due  to  the  augiuentation  of  blood-pressure  in 
the  arteries  occasioned  by  the  recumbent  position  in  sleep.     This 
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at  length  overpowered  the  left  ventricle,  which  temporarily  became 
weaker  than  the  right,  and  acute  pulmonary  oedema  supervened. 
In  some  of  these  cases  of  chronic  myocarditis  such  attacks  form 
the  principal  feature,  and  the  cases  are  particularly  grave  on  this 
account. 

Cases  of  Secondary  Valvular  Insufficiency. — Lastly,  one  occa- 
sionally meets  with  cases  of  myocardial  degeneration  which  mas- 
querade in  the  guise  of  a  mitral  or  aortic  regurgitation.  I  do  not 
refer  to  atheromatous  valvular  disease,  but  to  cases  in  which  the 
valvular  incompetence  is  relative  or  muscular.  Arthur  R.  Ed- 
wards has  reported  a  case  of  relative  aortic  insufficiency  from  ex- 
tensive myocardial  degeneration,  and  I  have  myself  observ^ed  three 
cases  in  which  the  necropsy  revealed  the  same  condition.  In  all 
of  them  the  clinical  history  was  that  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

Mitral  incompetence  is  common  and  may  be  relative,  but  more 
often  is  muscular  from  degeneration  of  the  papillaries  or  slight 
ventricular  dilatation.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  Balfour's  Curable 
Mitral  Regurgitation,  which  is  seen  in  chlorosis  and  ansemia,  or 
to  that  form  seen  in  young  athletes  as  an  effect  of  acute  strain. 
These  all  yield  to  appropriate  treatment.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
left-ventricle  dilatation  and  secondary'  mitral  insufficiency  seen  in 
cases  of  chronic  myocarditis.  I  have  under  observation  a  man  of 
sixty-five,  a  veteran  of  the  late  civil  war,  whose  mitral  valve  leaks 
in  consequence  of  gi-eat  dilatation  of  the  ventricle.  There  is  no 
history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  or  any  other  disease  to  occa- 
sion endocarditis,  but  there  is  history  of  severe  physical  effort 
(climbing  a  mountain)  ten  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  strain  he 
had  no  cardiac  symptoms,  but  since  then  his  mitral  murmur  and 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle  have  been  present.  At  times  the  mur- 
mur wholly  replaces  the  first  sound,  but  as  the  ventricle  retracts 
under  treatment  by  baths  and  resistance  exercises,  the  first  sound 
becomes  audible  and  cardiac  impulse  palpable.  I  think  few  would 
venture  to  assert  that  in  this  case  the  myocardium  is  healthy. 

I  have  notes  of  the  case  of  another  gentleman  of  forty  who 
presented  the  signs  of  a  typical  mitral  regurgitation,  and  who  for 
four  years  struggled  to  preserve  his  compensation.  He  gave  a  his- 
tory of  mild  inflammatory  rheumatism,  of  gonorrha^a,  and  of  a 
thrombophlebitis  of  the  right  femoral  vein,  and  therefore  his 
valvular  incompetence  was  quite  naturally  supposed  to  be  of  endo- 
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onnlitio  orii^in,  a  oonchisiitn  that  was  strcngtluMUMl  bv  the  occur- 
iviu'c  of  two  attacks  of  subaento  avticuhir  rhcninatisni  during  the 
time  he  was  uiuhM'  observation,  lie  at  hist  died,  after  having  been 
eontined  \o  his  boil  f^r  only  a  week,  with  sympionis  of  eardiac 
exhaustion.  There  was  no  (inUnna,  verv  insignitieant  venous  sta- 
sis, and  at  tirst  a  profound  sense  of  weakness  rather  than  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  Towards  the  close  of  his  illness,  however,  dyspna'a 
asserted  itself,  becoming  rather  spasmodic.  His  temperature 
grew  subnormal,  the  pulse  feebler  and  slightly  more  raj^id,  and  he 
died  apparently  (d'  sim]d('  cardiac  asthenia. 

The  necropsy  made  by  Dr.  \V.  A.  Evans  disclosed  a  perfectly 
healthy  mitral  valve,  and  on  the  tricuspid,  changes  too  insignifi- 
cant to  have  affected  their  function.  The  myocardium  was  in- 
tensely fatty,  particularly  of  the  right  ventricle;  the  cavities  were 
all  more  or  less  dilati'd.  The  coronary  arteries  were  healthy,  but 
the  aorta  was  congenitally  small  throughout.  This  man  had  been 
an  athlete  in  college,  and  subsequent  to  his  death  I  learned  that 
before  his  s^Tnptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy  began  he  had  over- 
strained his  heart  by  a  long,  hard  bicycle  ride.  Owing  to  the 
apparent  integrity  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  this  case,  I  believe 
there  can  be  only  two  explanations  of  his  myocardial  decay.  It 
was  either  an  expression  of  chronic  myocarditis  in  the  strict  sense 
of  toxic  origin,  or  of  a  disproportion  between  the  work  required  of 
it  and  its  nutrition,  this  latter  being  restricted  by  reason  of  the 
congenital  smallness  of  the  aorta,  which  also  had  served  to  put 
undue  strain  upon  the  myocardium. 

Finally,  in  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  symptoma- 
tology of  myocardial  inadequacy,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  words 
concerning  two  symptoms  which  are  generally  thought  indicative 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  These  are  yawning  and  sigh- 
ing. I  have  never,  however,  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
import  of  these  two  symptoms.  Indeed,  I  not  only  have  seen 
many  cases  of  myocardial  inadequacy  in  which  they  were  absent, 
but  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  them  in  patients  who  pre- 
sented no  suspicion  of  myocardial  disease,  as  in  young  neurotic 
or  anajmic  women.  I  .should  certainly  attach  no  value  to  yawning 
and  sighing  in  the  absence  of  other  less  doubtful  symptoms,  and 
in  suspected  cases  of  cardiac  degeneration  I  should  esteem  them  of 
very  minor  importance. 
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Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  most  cases  inspection  is 
negative.  If  the  eye  detects  signs  of  stasis,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  fact  to  indicate  the  underlying  condition.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  individual  may  shovv'  to  the  experienced  physi- 
cian signs  of  premature  or  senile  decay.  When  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  present,  this  may  be  shown  by  the  displaced 
apex-beat.  But  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion — that  is,  middle-aged  and 
well-preserved  men,  with  capacious  chests,  the  cardiac  impulse  is 
not  visible  because  of  the  chest-capacity  and  hmg-volume.  Conse- 
quently, it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  value  of  inspection  lies  in 
the  fact  of  its  negativeness,  for  other  disorders  of  the  heart  than 
myocardial  degeneration  are  very  apt  to  furnish  some  visible  indi- 
cation of  their  nature. 

Palpation. — This  is  of  value  in  the  determination  of  a?dema 
and  of  hepatic  engorgement  even  more  than  in  the  examination 
of  the  heart.  Yet  by  careful 
palpation  of  the  pra?cordium 
one  is  often  able  to  locate  an 
apex-beat  which  is  too  feeble 
to  be  visible.  It  may  enable 
one  also  to  perceive  that  the 
cardiac  impulse  has  the  dif- 
fused jogging  character  of  dil- 
atation with  hypertrophy,  or 
the  feeble,  slapping  shock  of 
dilatation.  Palpation  is  of 
special  value  in  disclosing  the 
state  of  the  arterial  coats.  If 
these  feel  thick  and  resisting, 
or  tortuous  and  uneven,  like  a 
string  of  beads,  they  furnish 
presumptive  evidence  that  the 
heart-muscle  is  not  sound.  In 
searching  for  signs  of  cardiac  incompetence  one  should  always 
endeavour  to  palpate  the  liver.  If  the  lower  border  of  this 
organ  can  be  felt  below  the  costal  arch,  and  particularly  if  it  is 
smooth,  rounded,  firm,  and  perhaps  tender,  there  is  hepatic  con- 
gestion, probably  secondary  to  more  or  less  cardiac  inadequacy. 


Fig.  Iwi. — Showing  Shape  uf  jiki.ative  Dil- 
KEss  iJf  Htpektrophy.  Quadrilateral 
with  rounded  corners. 
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Percussion. — This  moans  of  invest iijat ion  slumKl  novor  bo  neg- 
lootod.  for  v.orv  niuoli  doponds  npon  tlio  sizo  of  the  lu*art.  Abso- 
l\ito  dulno.^s  may  or  may  not  bo  iiioroasod,  but  as  the  orjjjan  is 
onbu'irod  in  most  oasos  of  myooardial  dt-jiciu'ratioii,  cai-ofnl  |)orous- 
sion  usually  olioits  an  anijmontation  in  tbo  aroa  of  cardiac  dulnoss. 
If  this  is  found  increased  to  the  h^ft  ami  njnvar<l,  it  indicates  left- 
ventricle  hypertro])hy ;  if  to  the  riiilit  and  downward,  enlarge- 
njont  of  the  right  ventricle.  In  general  cardiac  liyperlroj)Iiy  the 
aroa  of  doop-seatotl  dulnoss  is  of  a  (piadrilatei'al  oullinc  with 
rounded  corners  (see  Fig.  10.'3). 

In  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart  it  is  customary  to  take  the 
left  yertiele  nipplodine  as  the  nonnal  boundary  of  deep-seated 
dulucss  at  the  left.  But  Fraentzel  dwells  particularly  on  the  lia- 
bility to  error  existing  in  the  custom  of  considering  the  left  nipple 
as  the  normal  Ixnindary  of  relative  dulnoss  on  that  side.  If  the 
dulnoss  is  not  found  to  pass  beyond  this  mark  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  size  of  the  heart  is  normal.     It  should  be  remem- 
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bered,  however,  that  the  distance  between  the  midsternal  and  left 
mamillary  lines  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  I  have  not 'in- 
frequently found  the  left  nipple  situated  5  inches  from  the  mid- 
sternum.  Measurements  of  twenty-nine  of  my  students,  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  variations  in  this  regard,  gave  the 
results  shown  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

These  figures  indicate  plainly  that  the  only  accurate  means  of 
determining  the  boundaries  of  the  heart  by  percussion  lies  in 
measuring  the  distance  to  which  the  area  of  deep-seated  dulness 
extends  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  The  size  of  the  normal 
heart,  as  shown  by  percussion,  has  already  been  stated  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter. 

One  often  obtains  valuable  information  by  the  sense  of  in- 
creased resistance  on  firm  percussion,  and  hence  the  value  of 
Ebstein's  palpatory  percussion.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  verifying 
the  results  of  percussion  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  recourse  to  aus- 
cultatory percussion,  and  am  frequently  surprised  and  gratified  to 
see  how  closely  they  correspond. 

Auscultation. — Here,  too,  much  depends  upon  the  thickness 
or  thinness  of  the  chest-wall.  If  hypertrophy  exists,  the  first  sound 
at  the  apex  is  prolonged  and  of  low  pitch,  while  the  second  is  usu- 
ally clear  and  ringing.  In  some  cases  the  systolic  sound  is  muf- 
fled and  indistinct.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the  aortic  second 
is  sharply  accentuated,  ringing,  or  it  may  be  so  intense  as  to  be 
actually  banging.  There  is  also  intensification  of  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  when  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  fail,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  one  sometimes  detects  reduplication  of  the  sec- 
ond sound.  If  the  first  in  the  region  of  the  apex  is  short  and 
sharp,  resembling  the  normal  second,  it  indicates  dilatation  rather 
than  hypertrophy. 

Occasionally  the  heart-sounds  take  on  the  canter-rhythm  de- 
scribed at  length  in  the  introductory  chapter.  This  character- 
istic rhythm  is  limited  to  one  or  the  other  ventricle,  and  there- 
fore to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  left  nipple.  It  is  especially 
likely  to  appear  in  left-ventricle  dilatation  consequent  upon  a 
granular  kidney,  but,  according  to  Fraeiitzel,  occurs,  although 
rarely,  in  enlargement  of  the  heart  from  other  causes.  This 
gallop  rhythm  must  be  kept  distinct  from  reduplication  of  the 

second  sound  heard  at  the  base,  and  from  that  apparent  or  simu- 
36 
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lateil  tloublinc;  oi  tlio  sivoiul  s.mnd  that  is  iiol  iiifroqiioiitly  dis- 
covt'ivil  ill  the  mitral  area  in  rases  ol'  stciutsis  df  that  oriiicc. 

A  full,  tensi',  iml  aci-i'lrralrd  j)iils(',  a  (lull  lirst  snund,  and  au 
acoentuattHl  jiortir  second,  form  a  miidtiuat  ion  «>!"  si^us  liiiihly  sug- 
gestive of  liyj)ortropliy  of  the  lu-arl,  even  tlioui:li  its  area  of  rela- 
tive dulness  cannot  be  delined  with  certainty. 

There  is  no  j>athogni>monic  sign  of  degeneration  from  coro- 
nary sclerosis,  and  often  the  heart-sounds  a])pear  normal.  It  is 
highly  important,  however,  and  sometimes  yields  valuable  infor- 
nuition,  to  study  the  relative  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  several 
sounds.  If,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  bidieve,  one  of  the  elements 
entering  into  the  make-u]i  of  the  first  sound  is  a  muscular  ele- 
ment, imparting  to  the  sound  its  booming  quality,  and  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  ventricular  and  i)a))illary  muscles,  then  impair- 
ment of  their  contractility  through  disease  should  theoretically 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  first  heart-sound.  Exjierience  shows 
that  this  is  jn-ecisely  what  takes  place  in  some  instances.  Over 
the  weakened  left  ventricle  this  sound  at  the  apex  may  be  weaker 
than  that  over  the  right  ventricle,  having  a  distant  or  mufHefl 
character.  The  pitch  of  the  sound  may  be  raised  also  and  its  dura- 
tion somewhat  shortened.  The  second  sound  at  the  apex  is  often 
relatively  louder  than  the  systolic,  and  on  moving  the  stethoscope 
to  the  base  of  the  heart  this  intensification  of  the  second  soimd  is 
found  due  to  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second,  which  may  even 
possess  a  ringing  character  from  sclerosis  of  the  aorta.  In  other 
cases  the  second  sound  at  the  right  of  the  sternnm  is  feebler  than 
that  in  the  pnlmonary  area. 

As  the  aortic  second  sound  should  lie  tlic  louder  of  the  two 
in  persons  of  the  age  at  which  myocardial  degeneration  usu- 
ally develops,  relative  weakening  of  the  second  sonnd  in  the 
aortic  notch  points  to  diminished  vigour  in  ventricular  contrac- 
tions, and  hence  furnishes  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  degen- 
eration. 

^Nfurmurs  are  accidental  findings,  and  are  due  either  to  rela- 
tive incompetence  of  the  valves  or  to  atheromatous  roughening  of 
the  orifices.  In  either  event  they  may  afford  valuable  testimony  as 
to  the  state  of  the  heart-muscle.  A  murmur  may,  of  course,  in 
some  instances  be  the  result  of  a  rheumatic  valvular  defect,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  history. 
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Diagnosis. — From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
diagnosis  of  degeneration  of  the  myocardinni,  but  limited  in- 
formation is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  heart.  There  is  no 
form  of  cardiac  disease,  therefore,  in  the  diagnosis  of  which  so 
much  depends  on  the  judgTaent  and  experience  of  the  physician. 
In  valvular  defects  there  are  murmurs  to  serve  as  guide-posts; 
in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  there  is  obvious  alteration  of  size. 
In  the  affection  under  consideration  the  volume  of  the  organ  may 
or  may  not  be  changed,  and  therefore  great  dependence  must  be 
placed  on  age,  state  of  the  vessels,  history,  and  symptoms. 

Age  is  so  important  an  etiological  factor  that  the  development 
of  cardiac  insufBcieucy  in  an  individual  well  on  in  years  may  be 
set  down  to  degenerative  changes  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  when  heart-weakness,  without  obvious  signs  of 
disease,  develops  in  a  person  about  the  middle  period  of  life.  In 
such  persons  careful  search  should  be  made  for  traces  of  prema- 
ture decay,  for  indications  of  renal  disease,  or  a  gouty  diathesis, 
etc.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries, 
and  therefore  the  radials,  temporals,  and  other  peripheral  vessels 
should  be  carefully  palpated  for  evidences  of  thickening  or  for 
nodular  deposits  of  lime-salts. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  make  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  retinal  artery  for  the  signs  of  sclerotic  change 
which  are  said  to  first  manifest  themselves  in  this  situation.  The 
physician  should  note  the  appearance  or  not  of  premature  whiten- 
ing of  the  hair,  and  examine  the  texture  of  the  skin.  I  have  more 
than  once  observed  that  persons  with  a  strong  suspicion  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  have  a  skin  that  has  lost  its  elasticity 
and  feels  peculiarly  soft,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  aged. 

The  examiner  should  scrutinize  the  fingers  and  ears  for  chalky 
deposits,  and  the  nails  for  those  longitudinal  ridges  said  to  be 
indicative  of  the  gouty  state.  In  this  way  valuable  hints  may 
often  be  obtained. 

The  urine  should  be  analyzed  carefully,  and  repeatedly  if  nec- 
essary, for  evidence  of  nephritis,  since  it  is  well  kno^^^l  that  de- 
generation of  the  myocardium  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
chronic  renal  disease,  particularly  the  interstitial  form. 

Minute  inquiry  into  the  patient's  history  may  elicit  facts  con- 
cerning family  tendencies,  personal  habits,  previous  diseases,  etc., 
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tli;il  iiKiv  throw  liiilit  upon  ilic  iiaturr  of  the  prcscnl  iiialadv.  It  is 
j>;irtii'uh»rlv  important  to  asi-ortain  whether  the  ]iaiieni  has  suf- 
foreil  from  attacks  of  anjiina  pectoris  or  eardiae  asthma.  Tho 
si^nitieaiu'o  of  the  former  in  imlividuals  past  midtllc  ai>e  is  very 
ilifferent  from  that  of  auiiiuoid  seizures  in  adults  untK'i-  fortv, 
ospoeiallv  women. 

Even  in  spite  of  tlie  most  ])ainstakiiiii,'  invest iiiatioii  and  atten- 
tion to  all  circumstanees,  however  tri\ial,  a  |iositive  diagnosis  in 
this  c'hiss  of  cases  is  not  always  possible  without  awaiting  the 
results  of  therapeutic  management.  7f  decay  of  tlie  heart-muscle 
is  present,  it  will  be  nltinuitely  shown  by  the  gradual  or  more 
rapid  develo|)UU'nt  of  symptoms  sutiiciently  characteris^tic  to  settle 
the  diagnosis. 

Aiu'iirysni  of  the  hcaii  is  only  |)ossibK'  of  diagnosis  when  it 
is  of  sutlicient  size  to  affect  the  outline^  of  cardiac  dulness  in  a 
way  to  suggest  localized  bulging  of  the  heai't-wall.  It  is  staled 
that  cardiac  aneurysm  may  be  suspected  when  there  is  a  striking 
disproportion  between  the  force  of  the  cardiac  imjmlse  at  or  near 
the  apex  an<I  the  smalluess  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  Its  exist- 
ence can  probably  be  determined  by  fluorescopic  examination. 

In  most  cases  of  cardiac  rupture  its  occurrence  can  only  be 
suspected  but  not  determined  before  the  death  of  the  patient.  It 
may  be  surmised  in  cases  running  the  extremely  acute  course  de- 
scribed in  Symptoms.  Physical  signs  pointing  to  fluid  disten- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  with  a  pale,  anxious  countenance,  a  small, 
feeble,  irregular,  it  may  be  intermittent  pulse,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  profound  shock,  furnish  strong  evidence  that  iMipturc  of 
the  heart-wall  has  taken  place.  If  life  is  suflicientiy  prolonged 
a  correct  diagnosis  is  often  possible,  but  when  death  occurs  within 
a  few  minutes  the  physician  can  rarely  do  more  than  conjecture 
the  occurrence  of  rupture. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  largely  a  matter  of 
probabilities,  since  there  are  no  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  con- 
dition. Physical  examination  may  disclose  certain  gross  changes, 
as  hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  or  a  cond)ination  of  both,  and  pathol- 
ogy teaches  that  such  hearts  are  as  a  rule  more  or  less  degenerated, 
but  we  possess  no  means  of  determining  outside  the  dead-house  to 
what  extent  the  heart-muscle  is  diseased  or  the  precise  nature  of 
its  degeneration.    The  majority  of  elderly  individuals  who  consult 
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lis  because  of  cardiac  symptoms  do  not  suffer  from  the  conse- 
quences of  rheumatic  endocarditis  as  do  the  young.  They  pre- 
sent evidence  of  cardiac  incompetence ;  of  this  Ave  can  be  certain, 
but  concerning  the  state  of  the  myocardium  we  must  take  much 
for  granted. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  cause,  the  degree  of  the 
hypertrophy^  and  the-state  of  the  heart-muscle.  If  the  high  pulse- 
tension  is  due  to  hixus  consumption,  and  the  individual  is  3'oung 
and  robust,  correction  of  his  habits  may  lessen  peripheral  resist- 
ance, and  may  retard,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  development  of  car- 
diac inadequacy.  In  cases  of  advanced  renal  or  vascular  disease 
there  are  two  dangers :  occurrence  of  apoplexy  and  the  breakdown 
of  the  heart  under  conditions  of  unwonted  strain.  If  the  cause, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  persistent  and  not  amenable  to  treatment, 
the  ultimate  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  because  there  will  at 
length  come  a  limit  to  the  hypertrophy  and  the  heart-wall  will 
give  way. 

So  long  as  the  myocardium  is  functionally  healthy — that  is, 
receives  sufficient  nourishment — the  hypertrophy  proves  a  pre- 
servative measure ;  but  when  incompetence  sets  in,  the  most  fa- 
vourable management  can  do  no  more  than  defer  the  evil  day. 
Palpitation,  and  particularly  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  are  unfa- 
vourable signs ;  they  may  be  the  first  evidence  that  the  heart  is 
yielding  to  the  unequal  struggle,  or  by  occasioning  incomplete 
emptying,  and  hence  distention  of  the  cardiac  chambers,  they 
may  hasten  the  coming  on  of  dilatation. 

In  forming  a  prognosis  in  any  given  case  one  must  take  into 
consideration  also  the  age  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  and 
the  state  of  his  general  nutrition.  The  younger  the  patient  and 
the  greater  his  self-control,  the  better  his  prospects  of  maintaining 
compensatory  hypertrophy  and  the  less  the  likelihood  of  injury 
from  excesses,  emotional  or  otherwise.  The  further  one  gets  be- 
yond middle  age  the  stronger  the  probability  of  the  cardiac  in- 
sufficiency being  due  to  myocardial  degeneration,  and  of  the 
obstacle  to  circulation  proving  too  much  for  the  weakened  heart- 
walls. 

^Vhen  serious  symptoms  at  length  set  in  there  is  small  pros- 
pect of  medical  skill  being  able  to  do  more  than  patch  up  the  crip- 
pled heart.     In  a  word,  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  relation 
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oxistinir  l>('t\v(H>ii  the  tl«'iii:nnls  iiKulc  upon  llic  licMvt  aiul  its  ability 
to  ivspoiul.  li  i>  iluTft'orc  almost  entirely  ;i  (piestioii  of  cardiac 
nut  rit  it'll.  llie  younger  llie  iiid  i\  i<lii:il  llie  less  the  likeiilieod  of 
serious  di'iieui'rat ive  ehan^'es,  hut  alter  middle  aiic  such  ehani;'cs 
are  usually  present  and  eouiponsatory  liyi)t'rtrophy  is  rarely  re-cs- 
tablislied  after  it  has  (Uieo  seriously  o'ixfii  way.  One  should  uuike 
a  careful  study,  therefore,  id'  the  conijition  n\'  the  vascular  coats, 
as  tlu'v  furnish  |)resuinal)li'  indicatit)n  of  the  state  of  the  licart- 
niuscle.  Nevertheless,  experience  teaches  that  the  latter  may  be 
exteusivtdy  diseased  while  t  hi'  arteries  a]>p<'ai-  healthy.  The  de- 
tection of  the  gallop-rhythm  over  one  or  the  other  ventricle,  most 
often  the  left,  is  of  evil  import,  as  it  indicates  a  loss  of  muscu- 
lar tone  and  either  inci])ient  or  fully  developed  dilatation.  In 
the  cardiac  inadetpiacy  (d'  chi-ouic  iie])hritis  this  symjitom  may  be 
regarded  as  indicatin<>-  a  not  verv  distant  termination  of  the  case. 

In  coronary  sclerosis  the  prognosis  is  most  grave.  We  pos- 
sess no  means  of  ascertaining  the  location  and  extent  of  degenera- 
tion, and  hence  cannot  say  whether  life  will  persist  a  single  hour. 
Indeed,  a  person  with  fatty  degenerati(m  of  the  heart-muscle  can 
never  be  sure  of  his  life  from  one  moment  to  another.  lie  may 
live  for  years,  and  lie  may  ilie  sud<lenly  when  apj)arently  in  the 
best  of  health. 

The  occurrence  of  angina  pectoris  makes  prognosis  doubly 
ba<l.  In  acute  and  subacute  cases  death  is  not  likely  to  be  long 
deferred,  and  excejit  in  the  most  acute  forms,  wliicli  are  usually 
rapidly  fatal,  no  one  can  venture  to  predict  the  length  of  life. 
Chronic  forms  of  coronary  sclerosis  may  persist  for  many  years 
with  ever-recurring  attacks  of  angina.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  more  easily  and  fretpieiitl\-  pain  is  induced  the  graver  is 
the  p)rognosis. 

The  nrrliyihmic  form  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  apt  to  run  a 
very  chronic  course,  whereas  those  showing  attacks  of  cai-diac 
asthma  or  of  acute  i)ulmonarv  cedema  are  in  danger  of  terminat- 
ing abruj)tly  in  such  an  attack.  The  development  of  Cheyne- 
iStokes  respiration  is  in  most  instances  an  indication  that  the  end 
is  not  far  off  (see  article  on  this  type  of  hienthing).  Syncopal 
attacks  are  likewise  of  evil  portent,  owing  to  the  danger  of  sudden 
death  from  asystolism  at  such  times. 

The  cardiac  insufficiency  of  Bright's  disease  and  diabetes  is  of 
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particularly  great  gravity,  since  the  abnormally  high  pulse-ten- 
sion, which  is  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  embarrassment,  cannot  be 
removed,  and  prevents  the  left  ventricle  from  regaining  its  lost 
power.  A  serious  breakdown  in  this  class  of  cases,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  be  irreparable. 

Finally,  the  prognosis  is  also  determined  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sclerotic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  liver,  since 
the  healthier  these  organs  the  less  the  strain  upon  the  diseased 
heart.  Chronic  gastritis,  with  its  flatulent  distention  of  the  hol- 
low viscera,  influences  prognosis  both  through  mechanical  pres- 
sure and  the  generation  of  injurious  toxines. 

Acute  bronchitis  or  other  illnesses,  in  particular  pneumonia 
and  influenza,  must  always  fill  the  medical  attendant  with  alarm, 
since  it  requires  but  little  to  throw  the  balance  one  way  or  the 
other  in  these  cases,  and  acute  infections  are  very  liable  to  prove 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  chronic  myocarditis, 
which,  without  such  an  intercurrent  affection,  might  have  persisted 
for  years  longer.  Conditions  of  environment  also  affect  prognosis, 
an  individual  who  is  able  to  spend  his  winters  in  a  mild  climate 
and  avail  himself  of  all  other  means  of  warding  off  injurious  in- 
fluences being,  ceteris  paribus,  likely  to  live  longer  than  he  who  is 
compelled  to  toil  on  for  his  daily  bread. 

In  conclusion  may  be  quoted  Huchard's  emphatic  statement 
concerning  cases  of  myocardial  disease :  "  Their  evolution  is 
latent,  their  beginnings  insidious,  their  course  paroxysmal,  their 
progress  interrupted,  their  visceral  complications  various,  and 
their  explosions  of  cardiac  insufiiciency  are  sudden." 

Treatment. — This  must  be  considered  first  with  regard  to 
preservation  of  cardiac  competence,  and  second  with  reference  to 
the  stage  in  which  heart-power  is  either  showing  signs  of  failure 
or  has  actually  been  lost — pronounced  cardiac  insufficiency. 
Medical  aid  is  not  sought  so  long  as  the  myocardium  is  adequate, 
and  if  the  discovery  of  hypertrophy  is  made,  it  is  only  by  accident. 
When,  however,  such  discovery  is  made,  it  should  be  the  physi- 
cian's duty  to  call  the  patient's  attention  to  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing him  in  the  future,  and  to  show  him  how  his  habits  of  life  are 
likely  to  affect  his  heart. 

The  management  is  now  along  the  line  of  prevention ;  patients 
who  habitually  eat  or  drink  too  much  must  have  the  evils  of  glut- 
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tMiiv  i'\]tl!iino(l  \o  thoiii,  niul  In-  |uit  ii|n>ii  ;i  diet  tliat  will  not.  over- 
tax kidiu'vs,  vosst'ls,  ;iinl  liriirt.  riio  iiinii  who  l;ik(>s  little  or  no 
exorcise,  and  is  too  rupidlv  iininiiii:'  wciiilit.  must  be  siMit  to  the 
gymnasium  to  be  juit  in  trainini:',  or  must  be  made  to  walk  more 
and  ride  less. 

//  vessels  nrr  sound  <md  licarl  still  coin pclcnl  there  is  noth- 
ing better  for  such  patients  than  moderate  bieveliug,  tennis,  ball- 
playing,  etc.  If  such  sports  are  thought  too  vigorous,  there  is 
golf,  which  is  an  ideal  form  of  exercise,  since  it  trains  the  eyes 
and  muscles  without  subjecting  weak  organs  to  undue  strain. 
Those  with  c()riiulent,  llabbv  abdomen  are  much  benefited  by  a 
course  of  massage  and  Swedish  movements.  The  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  are  improved,  and  constipation,  if 
present,  is  generally  corrected. 

Gouty  individuals  or  i)ersons  suffering  from  defective  excre- 
tion usually  derive  benefit  from  a  semi-weekly  or  a  weekly  Turk- 
ish bath.  This  not  only  increases  elimination,  but  lessens  blood- 
pressure.  This  seems  especially  beneficial  to  persons  addicted  to 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  If  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy 
is  not  preventable,  or  if  vascular  and  renal  changes  are  pro- 
nounced, then  patients  should  be  fi-aid<l\-  inl'oi'med  of  their  con- 
dition, and  warned  against  undue  muscular  effort,  or  wdiatever 
may  serve  as  an  additional  and  unnecessary  strain  to  the  heart- 
muscle.  Arterial  and  kidney  disease  call  for  still  greater  strict- 
ness in  the  matter  of  diet. 

A  highly  nitrogenous  dietary  often  serves  to  intensify  the 
already  existing  high  arterial  tension,  while  a  vegetarian  diet,  or 
one  bordering  thereon,  lowers  blood-pressure. 

Digestive  disturbance  and  constipation  must,  if  possible,  be 
corrected,  since  they  not  only  increase  arterial  tension,  but  may 
produce  palpitation  and  intermittence,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
may  ultimately  imj)air  the  integrity  of  the  heart-muscle,  which 
in  this  stage  it  is  our  aim  to  preserve. 

Cardiac  tonics,  especially  digitalis,  are  not  needed  at  this 
time,  and  if  administered  are  likely  to  do  harm.  Our  attention 
is  to  be  addressed  not  to  the  heart  itself,  but  to  its  protection  from 
all  injurious  influences. 

Unless  induced  acutely  by  severe  heart-strain,  signs  of  inade- 
quacy begin  to  declare  themselves  slowdy  and  at  first  very  insidi- 
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oiisly,  so  tliat  the  iimnagoineiit  may  Le  said  to  pass  almost  im- 
jjerceptibly  into  the  treatment  of  symptoms  directly  dne  to: 

Commencing  Loss  of  Heart-poiver. — Among  the  earliest  signs 
of  this  second  stage  may  be  tachycardia  and  palpitation.  These 
do  not  indicate  excessive  hypertrophy,  for  such  docs  not  exist, 
but  are  tokens  that  the  organ  is  finding  its  work  too  heavy. 
Therefore  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  discover  and  remove 
possible  sources  of  irritation  and  increased  peripheral  resistance, 
before  aconite  or  veratrum,  digitalis,  or  strophanthus  are  pre- 
scribed. The  former  are  powerful  cardiac  depressents  and  must 
be  used  carefully,  but  in  the  past  three  years  have  been  employed 
by  me  frequently.  The  j^recise  indications  for  their  use  cannot  be 
stated,  but  seem  to  be  a  dangerously  high  blood-pressure  Avith  con- 
sequent strain  of  the  heart-walls. 

A  too  rapid  or  violent  action  of  the  heart  in  this  stage  may  be 
due  to  digestive  disorders,  constipation,  or  faulty  elimination 
which  raise  blood-pressure  and  hence  subside  with  removal  of  the 
cause.  To  this  end  I  find  very  satisfactory  a  periodic  dose  of 
calomel,  or  blue  pill  followed  by  an  aperient  water. 

It  may  be  well  to  restrict  the  diet  by  cutting  down  the  red 
meats  and  limiting  the  total  amount  of  Avater  and  other  fluids 
which  is  taken  by  the  patient.  The  former  raise  pulse-tension 
by  reason  of  their  extractives,  Avhile  the  latter  distend  the  stom- 
ach and  abdominal  vessels,  thus  increasing  the  strain  on  the  left 
ventricle. 

Should  blood-pressure  still  be  too  high,  it  may  be  reduced  by 
one  of  the  nitrites  or  by  an  iodide.  Three  to  five  grains  of  potas- 
sium iodide  may  be  given  in  essence  of  pepsin  after  meals  with- 
out disturbing  the  stomach,  or  nitroglycerin,  tto"  of  a  grain,  may 
be  given  every  three  hours.  Erythrol  is  said  to  be  more  lasting 
in  its  effects  on  the  arterioles,  but  this  advantage  has  not  seemed 
to  me  sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  greatly  increased  cost. 

Should  such  treatment  fail  to  control  cardiac  action,  then  it  is 
well  to  resort  to  digitalis  or  allied  remedies.  They  may  be  given 
in  conjunction  Avith  iron,  arsenious  acid,  or  strychnine. 

Gentle  exercise  is  noAV  very  beneficial  by  its  action  on  the 
heart  and  Avascular  system. 

It  causes  dilatation  of  the  intermuscular  arterioles,  promotes 
venous  floAV,  and  thus  tends  to  restore  circulatory  equilibrium,  re- 
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iiuivcs  waste  prtuhu'ts  from  tlio  tissues,  aiul  fluslios  tlic  lioart-iiniselo 
with  fri'shlv  ^ixvueiiatcd  liltuul.  This  explains  wliv  patients  who 
fool  praronlial  ojt|)rf>si(in  upon  staiiitii:  out  lor  a  walk  otten  cx- 
porionoo  a  sense  of  relief  and  wcll-hciiii:  alter  llieir  exereise  has 
'*  warniod  thorn  up,"  as  thev  sav. 

Gentle  pedestrian  I'xereise  is  to  he  recoiuniendeil.  therefore,  in 
this  staije  of  eonniieucin<:  eardiac  iiicoiiipcteiu'e,  hut  umh'i'  certain 
restrietions.  l*atii'nts  must  he  cautioned  t<>  heiiin  tlieir  walk  at  a 
t^low  pace,  and  to  increase*  their  speed  onlv  as  they  find  exercise 
and  hroathing  ijrow  easier.  Walking;  against  a  cold  or  strong 
wind  is  verv  trvin_i:\  and  on  such  days  they  shoidd  walk  with  and 
not  in  the  face  of  such  wind.  The  carrying-  of  heavy  parcels  is  to 
he  forhidden,  and  the  restraint  of  trunk  or  linihs  by  tight  clothing 
is  inadmissible. 

The  ascent  of  stairs  and  hills  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
failing  heart,  and  should  be  avoided.  Oertel's  plan  of  hill-climb- 
ing is  to  be  advised  only  for  patients  whose  hearts  still  retain  a 
fair  measure  of  their  integrity  and  whose  judgment  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  princii)le  underlying  this  mode  of  treatment  consists 
in  the  ascent  of  gentle  inclines  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  does  not 
cause  dysi^nopa  or  palpitation.  Only  when  such  acclivity  can  be 
surmounted  with  ease  is  a  steeper  grade  to  be  allowed.  If  hill- 
clindjing  is  done  so  as  not  to  occasion  res])iratorv  or  circulatory 
embarrassment,  the  heart-walls  are  gradually  strengthened  and  a 
tendency  to  dilatation  is  overcome.  This  foiiii  (d"  exercise  requires 
excellent  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  patient  lest  he  overdo,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  in  the  selection  of  suitable  cases. 

Another  kind  of  cardiac  exercise  not  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, and  suited  to  a  larger  nundjcr  of  cases  bccauses  its  effects 
can  be  more  accurately  gauged,  are  the  "  resistance  exercises," 
which  were  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Treat- 
ment of  Valvular  Disease.  If  golf  is  permitted  to  patients  in  this 
stage  of  deficient  cardiac  power  it  should  be  restricted  to  put- 
ting, or  at  most  to  the  ])laying  of  a  limited  niunber  of  holes. 
Whatever  the  form  of  outdoor  exercise  allowed,  the  following 
restrictions  should  be  imposed:  (1)  Patients  must  not  exer- 
cise immediately  after  eating,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
rest  being  determined  by  the  degree  of  cardiac  weakness.  In 
most  cases  patients  should  remain  quiet  for  at  least  an  hour,  and 
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when  the  heart  is  feeble  Fracntzel  does  not  allow  exercise  before 
three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal.  (2)  Walking-  or  other  exercise 
should  not  be  indulged  in  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  In  some  cases 
indeed  it  should  be  for  only  a  short  period,  several  times  repeated 
during  the  day,  (3)  In  cases  showing  decided  indications  of  a 
threatened  loss  of  adequacy,  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture  must  be 
insisted  on  at  the  close  of  exercise. 

As  our  aim  at  this  time  is  to  prevent  the  heart  from  becoming 
still  more  taxed  in  its  labours,  and  blood-pressure  is  increased  by 
hearty  feeding,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  diet.  It  is  quantity 
even  more  than  quality  that  is  harmful,  and  hence  patients  should 
be  told  to  eat  lightly.  Too  much  liquid  raises  blood-pressure  in 
the  abdominal  vessels,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  restrict  it  to  8 
or  at  most  10  ounces  with  each  meal.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  if 
permitted  at  all,  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  light,  dry  wine,  or  still 
better  of  a  modicum  of  whisky,  largely  diluted  with  water.  To- 
bacco is  to  be  allowed  in  great  moderation,  a  small  light  cigar  or 
a  single  pipeful  of  mild  tobacco  after  meals.  Huchard,  Fraent- 
zel,  Krehl,  and  others  are  very  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to 
strong  Havana  cigars  on  the  ground  that  they  augment  arterial 
tension,  and  state  that  many  middle-aged  men  with  weak  hearts 
find  out  for  themselves  that  they  are  obliged  to  substitute  mild 
domestic  cigars  for  the  heavy  Havana  ones  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed. 

Excesses  of  all  kinds  are  injurious,  and  these  patients  are  to 
be  warned  against  the  harmful  effect  of  frequent  sexual  indul- 
gence. Indeed,  the  principle  that  must  govern  the  daily  life  of 
these  individuals  is  moderation  in  all  things.  If  patients  give  due 
heed  to  the  doctor's  admonitions  they  may  succeed  in  holding  their 
hearts  in  statu  quo  for  a  considerable  time.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  of  myocardial  decay  is  downward,  and  hence 
we  are  called  on,  soon  or  late,  to  institute  active  treatment  for  the 
relief  of  sjonptoms  which  mark  the  arrival  of  the  third  stage. 

Cardiac  Incompetence  Pronounced. — Venous  and  visceral 
congestion  now  begins  to  manifest  itself,  and  calls  for  the  more 
vigorous  and  frequent  use  of  cathartic  remedies.  It  is  also  gen- 
erally necessary  to  resort  to  cardiac  tonics,  and  of  these  digitalis 
heads  the  list,  although  strophanthus,  spartein,  convallaria,  adonis 
vernalis,  and  caffeine  are  all  useful.    Whenever  digitalis  is  admin- 
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isftMH'il  to  a  jiaticiil  who  cxliihils  liii;li  |>iilsc  tension,  pai-ticnlMrlv  if 
this  (h'lH'iids  «>n  artrrial  thii-kcninii',  il  siiouM  alwavs  he  iii\i'n  in 
conjunction  with  an  idtlidc  sah  or  nil  rciilvccrin  lo  ('(Hintcract  its 
cflftH't  ttn  tlic  ai'tcrioh's.  So  htnix  as  ranliac  weakness  is  not  ex- 
treme tlic  th>sc  of  <lii:;italis  niav  he  small,  10  drops  of  a  fat-free 
tincture  thrice  thiily,  or  IT)  (lro])s  everv  Iwelvi^  hours.  Given  in 
this  way  it  may  he  eoiitinnetl  for  wei'ks  or  even  nioiitlis  wiiliont 
htsiiiix  its  elTect  or  exhihitiuii'  its  cunuihitive  action.  In  more  than 
one  instance  of  myocardial  ina(hM|uacv  with  stiff  arteries  I  have 
seen  striking  results  follow  the  ])roloni;ed  use  of  stroj)hanthus. 
It  is  sometimes  well  to  combine  these  two  remedies,  a  few  drops  of 
each  beine:  taken  at  a  dose.  Sjiartein  suljihate  is  hic;hly  recom- 
mended by  the  French  when  the  })nlse  is  irregular,  but  although 
I  have  tried  it  repeatedly  1  have  nev(M-  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
of  its  beneficial  effect  or  advantage  over  digitalis. 

Strychnine  is  so  indispensable  a  heart-tonic  that  I  believe  it 
should  be  taken  by  this  class  of  cardiopaths  as  regularly  as  is  their 
food.  A  fortieth  or  even  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a 
day  is  not  at  all  too  much  for  the  average  patient. 

The  one  form  of  treatment  from  which  T  have  seen  ])atients 
with  myocardial  insufRcieney  derive  most  benefit  are  the  natural 
or  artificial  Xauheim  baths  (see  page  4G0).  They  should  be  com- 
bined with  resistance  exercises.  Tn  my  opinion  this  form  of  treat- 
ment is  particularly  adapted  to  this  class  of  cardiopaths,  and  I 
have  rarely  seen  a  case  of  dilated  hypertrophy  which  has  not  been 
im])roved  by  its  judicious  employment.  I  recall  a  typical  example 
of  this  form  of  heart-disease  in  a  medical  man  of  forty-four,  who 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  threatening  dilatation.  Ilis  area 
of  absolute  canliac  dulness  was  greatly  increased,  particularly  to 
the  left,  and  anything  more  than  moderate  exercise  occasioned  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  discomfort.  Six  weeks  of  baths  com- 
pletely re.stored  the  heart's  power,  and  although  five  years  have 
now  elapsed,  the  doctor  is  still  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a 
large  and  exacting  practice.  His  professional  calls  have  required 
him  to  daily  climb  many  flights  of  stairs,  and  although  unwonted 
exertion  still  calls  forth  some  degree  of  breathlessness,  he  has,  by 
keeping  down  his  pulse-tension  through  a  somew^hat  restricted  diet 
and  an  occasional  purgative,  never  again  displayed  the  same 
threatening  symptoms.     The  last  time  I  heard  from  him  he  had 
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taken  to  a  bicycle,  and  by  careful  riding'  succeeded  in  still  further 
strengthening  his  heart.  At  the  close  of  his  course  of  baths  abso- 
lute dulness  had  returned  to  normal,  and  the  relative  become 
manifestly  reduced.  He  weighed  over  200  pounds,  and  of  course 
still  has  a  considerable  degree  of  cardiac  hypertropliy.  In  the 
summer  of  1899  I  treated  by  means  of  baths  and  resistance  exer- 
cises two  middle-aged  gentlemen,  each  with  enormous  hyper- 
troj)hy.  The  symptom  chiefly  complained  of  by  one  was  great 
pra'cordial  oppression,  amounting  almost  to  what  Gairdner  would 
call  "  angina  sine  dolore,''  whenever  walking  was  attempted  about 
an  hour  after  meals.  His  pulse  was  slow  and  tense,  and  his  heart 
enormously  enlarged.  At  the  end  of  treatment  the  heart  was  not 
much  reduced  in  size,  but  the  sounds  were  manifestly  stronger, 
and  the  pulse  had  become  fuller,  stronger,  and  slightly  more  rapid. 
He  then  passed  a  month  at  his  summer  cottage,  where  he  daily 
indulged  in  light  carpentering,  and  was  able  to  ascend  the  sandy 
hill  on  which  his  home  stood  without  experiencing  the  former 
discomfort.  A  very  restricted  diet  and  the  daily  use  of  small, 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  strophantlms  and  iodide  of  sodium  have 
been  rewarded  by  continued  improvement.  The  second  patient 
also  derived  much  benefit  from  the  baths  and  exercises,  although, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  area  of  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness 
did  not  become  permanently  diminished.  I  was  frequently  able 
to  determine  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  heart  following  a  bath, 
and  he  always  experienced  a  sense  of  well-being  and  lightness  in 
the  chest.  In  this  case  there  was  a  very  obstinate  indigestion,  and 
the  urine  always  contained  an  excess  of  solids,  although  it  never 
showed  albumin  or  casts.  His  pulse  was  for  the  most  part  irregu- 
lar and  intermittent,  seeming  to  be  governed  in  this  respect  by  the 
intestinal  indigestion,  for  every  time  his  digestive  disturbance 
became  aggravated  his  pulse  grew  more  irregular.  He  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  take  a  course  of  massage  and  Swedish  gymnas- 
tics, with  the  result  that  not  only  did  his  corpulent  abdomen  be- 
come greatly  reduced  in  size,  but  his  digestion  improved,  his  pulse 
became  regular  for  days  together,  and  he  said  he  felt  as  well  as  he 
ever  did  in  his  life.  The  heart,  however,  still  showed  great  en- 
largement. 

In  both  these  cases  a  change  of  habit  as  to  food  and  exer- 
cise lowered  blood-pressure,  treatment  of  the  heart  restored  its 
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o>iit]u-t('Mc«',  ;nnl  llii"c;itfiiiiiii' (lil;it;it  ion  was  iivortod.  1  sliould  ndd 
tliat  all  tlu'so  tliri'r  patients  (.'onl  iniu'd  tlicir  ]UMlcssi(»nal  and  husi- 
noss  ilutios  while  nndcriidinii'  treatment. 

In  most  eases  that  have  i-eached  this  stap'  restoration  of  heart- 
]>ower  is  out  of  the  (piestion.  1  he  prohleni  eon  front  ini:  the  |)h_vsi- 
eiaii  is  how  to  relieve  symptoms  and  jiostpone  \\\v  tiiuil  eatas- 
tro]>he.  In  such,  (>Nereise  is  lik(dy  to  do  liai'm  instead  of  good, 
and  vet  mv  experieni-e  has  eon\ineed  nie  that  harm  is  also  likelv 
to  result  from  a  too  rigid  eiitoreement  of  rest.  It  tlie  hreakdown 
is  eomjilete,  the  sufferer  mav  he  forced  to  remain  in  l)ed  or  his 
easy  ehair.  If  things  have  not  reached  this  pass.  1  h(dievc  it  is 
hetter  to  allow  the  inxalid  to  nioNC  (piietlv  ahont  his  room  tliat 
venous  circulation  mav  he  aided  hv  muscular  contraction  and  the 
deepened  resjjiratitm  consequent  upon  this  exercise.  In  some  in- 
stances venous  circulation  may  be  assisted  by  gentle  massage,  and 
carefully  conducted  resistance  exercises  may,  l)y  dilating  the 
arterioles,  and  thus  Hushing  the  muscles,  h('l]>  to  unload  the  over- 
distended  heart. 

Komherg  and  Fraentzel  are  both  eni])hatic  concerning  the  in- 
jury of  too  strictly  enforced  rest  in  chronic  myocarditis,  and  expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  of  the  soundness  of  their  advice.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  my  practice  I  used  to  consider  prolonged  rest  indi- 
cated in  all  eases  of  cardiac  incom])eteiic(;  from  whatever  cause, 
but  I  ultimately  found  that  elderly  individuals,  who  were  not 
suffering  from  valvular  disease,  sliow^ed  an  acceleration  of  their 
downward  course  when  they  were  denied  all  exercise  and  kept  rig- 
orously in  bed. 

The  aggravation  of  symptoms  thus  resulting  is  attributed  by 
Romberg  to  the  enervating  effects  of  inaction,  the  same  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  muscles  from  disuse.  The 
same  thing  is  observed  in  previously  healthy  persons  w^ho  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  bed  a  long  time,  from  one  cause  or  another; 
when  again  permitted  to  get  up  they  not  only  find  their  legs  weak, 
but  the  first  attempt  at  walking  produces  slight  shortness  of  breath 
and  acceleration  of  the  })ulse.  This  explanation  is  in  accordance 
with  that  given  by  Fraentzel,  and  is  doubtless  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes.  In  the  case  of  a  degenerative  heart,  there  is  another  reason 
which  I  think  holds  good.  When  a  patient  remains  quiet  in  a 
recmidjent  position  the  venous  circulation  is  deprived  of  two  fac- 
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tors  of  great  importance  in  its  nuiinfcnancc.  These  are  muscular 
effort  and  deepened  respiration.  iMuscular  contraction  aided  by 
the  venous  valves  exerts  a  pumping  action  on  the  venous  current, 
and  also  tlie  flow  within  the  absorbents.  Abolish  the  use  of  the 
nmscles  and  you  remove  one  of  the  well-known  causes  of  venous 
circulation.  Furthermore,  with  rest  in  bed  the  patient  breathes 
more  slowly  and  superficially,  and  hence  blood  is  less  rapidly  aspi- 
rated out  of  the  great  veins  into  the  right  heart,  and  a  second 
important  factor  in  maintaining  venous  flow  is  diminished. 

The  work  of  maintaining  the  circulation  now  devolves  upon 
the  heart  even  more  than  und(n'  normal  conditions.  It  must  con- 
tract more  powerfully  that  its  driving  force  may  be  felt  tlirougli- 
out  the  entire  circle  propelling  the  blood  onward  in  the  veins.  In 
those  cases  in  which  breathlessness  on  effort  is  a  pronounced  fea- 
ture absolute  rest  for  a  time  may  be  beneficial,  hut  it  will  not  do 
to  let  these  patients  remain  quiet  for  too  long  a  period. 

The  heart-muscle  is  weak,  and  cannot  be  left  for  too  long  a 
time  to  cope  unaided  with  the  labour  of  maintaining  adequate 
blood-flow.  Instead,  therefore,  of  complete  rest,  it  is  better  that 
the  physical  repose  be  interrupted  by  short  periods  of  gentle  exer- 
cise. This  last,  however,  is  to  be  strictly  controlled.  The  patient 
must  only  be  allowed  to  walk  about  his  room,  or  at  the  most  into 
the  adjoining  room.  Under  no  circumstances  is  he  to  be  allowed 
to  climb  stairs  nor  to  walk  about  soon  after  a  meal.  He  must  be 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  jumping  up  suddenly  and  of  hurry- 
ing across  the  room.  If  very  weak,  and  dyspna^a  is  considerable, 
he  had  better  lean  upon  the  arm  of  an  attendant  while  taking  his 
exercises. 

The  patient  should  also  not  be  allowed  to  dress  himself  un- 
aided, and  he  must  be  instructed  not  to  strain  at  micturition  or 
defecation,  since,  according  to  Sommerbrodt,  straining  during 
such  acts  raises  blood-pressure  reflexly,  and  has  more  than  once 
caused  sudden  diastolic  arrest  of  the  left  ventricle. 

If  massage  is  employed  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
unless  very  cautiously,  since  it  raises  blood-pressure.  Also,  if  re- 
sistance exercises  form  a  part  of  the  management  at  this  time, 
those  are  not  permissible  which  constrict  the  abdomen  or  necessi- 
tate the  elevation  of  the  arms  to  a  level  above  the  patient's  head, 
as  they  are  likely  to  occasion  dyspnoea  and  do  harm. 
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In  ilu>  nuUtrr  of  food,  it  is  well  i'>  rciiicniltor  tlmt  tlioso  pntionts 
ri'ijiiiiv  a  rt'lat i\«'lv  small  aiiiounl  <>t  iiourishiiicnt  nii  account  of 
tlio  onfon'od  inacti\ilv  of  llicir  lixcs.  Tlicv  siioiilti  consume  a  lim- 
itoil  ijiiaiitifv  of  llnitls,  since  it  is  an  casv  mallei-  In  iiim-st  more 
than  can  l>i'  excrcletl  liv  the  kiilnevs  hecause  of  congestion,  and 
onlv  such  an  iiniount  i>  to  lie  allowed  as  is  found  liy  actual  trial 
to  ju'oniote  tile  renal  function.  Special  care  is  to  he  had  in  order- 
ini:  such  foods  as  do  not  intlnco  ilatnlcnt  distention  (d'  I  he  stomach 
an<l  bowels,  and  wlion  this  occurs  it  must  be  rtdieved  by  carmina- 
tivt's  and  mcdicinos  that  assist  fooblo  diijostion. 

Of  t'(|ual  imiiortanci'  with  the  prevent  ion  of  fermontativo  indi- 
irostion  is  the  correction  of  const i])ation.  This  is  injurious  not 
only  booansc  it  necessitates  straining'  at  stool,  hut  also  on  account 
of  its  raising  arterial  hloi>d-pressuro,  and  therehy  increasing  dys- 
piKca,  and  the  liability  to  attacks  of  angina  i)ectoris  and  cardiac 
asthma.  The  patient  should  therefore  take  a  laxative  pill  at  bed- 
time, containing  some  of  the  well-known  combinations  of  aloes, 
cascara,  ])odopliyllin,  rhubarb,  and  colocyuth,  or  a  morning 
draught  of  some  aperient  water.  It  will  not  do  to  purge  these 
patients  repeatedly  and  violently,  since  there  is  danger  of  aug- 
menting the  already  existing  debility,  and  yet  a  considerable 
degree  of  hepatic  engorgement  may  render  necessary  an  occasional 
sliarp  purge. 

Ilavinir  in  this  wav  endeavourecl  to  remove  or  lessen  the  vari- 
ous  conditions  which  may  eiiii)arrass  heart-action,  the  medical 
adviser  shoidd  next  turn  his  attention  to  those  therajjeutic  meas- 
ures which  usually  afford  a  prospect  of  strengthening  the  heart- 
muscle.  Digitalis  is  the  agent  usually  employed  in  this  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  cardiac  debility.  Tt  should  be  prescribed,  however, 
with  care  and  judgment.  If  the  heart-muscle  is  greatly  damaged, 
it  is  not  likely  to  respond  to  the  remedy,  which  will  then  exert 
itself  chiefly  on  the  arterioles.  Through  contraction  of  the  latter 
blood-pressure  is  raised,  so  that  instead  of  strengthening  the  heart 
digitalis  may  actually  increase  its  labour.  If  given  in  such  a  case, 
the  remedy  should  be  prescribed  in  moderate  doses,  5  or  10  drops 
of  the  tincture,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  its  constricting  effects  on 
the  vessels  should  be  counteracted  by  nitroglycerin. 

In  coronary  sclerosis  the  nature  of  the  degenerative  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  heart  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  any- 
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thing  more  than  to  relievo  symptoms.  In  the  most  acute  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease,  the  physician,  who  has  been  hastily  sum- 
moned, is  usually  able  to  do  no  mare  than  attest  the  fact  of  death. 
In  the  somewhat  less  acutely  fatal  cases  with  manifestations  of 
profound  shock  stimulation  is  urgently  indicated.  Time  should 
not  be  lost  by  sending  for  some  favourite  stimulant,  but  use  should 
be  made  of  whatever  is  at  hand.  A  tablet  of  nitroglycerin,  with 
which  every  physician  is  usually  provided,  may  be  placed  upon 
the  tongue ;  and  wjiile  an  attendant  follows  this  with  ^  an  ounce 
of  whisky  or  brandy,  the  physician  should  inject  under  the  skin 
-g  of  a  grain  of  morphine.  Twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, or  ^  a  drachm  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  properly 
diluted,  is  also  an  efficient  stimulant,  and  may  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  twenty  minutes.  Meanwhile,  members  of  the  family 
should  fill  bottles  with  hot  water  and  place  them  about  the  body 
and  limbs  of  the  patient,  who  is  then  to  be  wrapped  in  blankets. 
A  hot  bag  or  bottle  should  also  be  placed  at  the  priecordium. 

By  these  and  other  means  every  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  restore 
the  failing  circulation.  In  some  cases,  unfortunately,  all  efforts 
are  unavailing,  but  should  the  patient  rally  somewhat,  stimulation 
is  to  be  continued  in  such  doses  and  at  such  intervals  as  will  main- 
tain the  heart's  action.  If  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  it  be 
thought  best  to  administer  food  to  the  patient,  this  should  be 
liquid  and  hot,  as  a  cupful  of  soup  or  hot  milk,  to  which  the  am- 
monia, whisky,  or  brandy  may  be  added.  It  may  now  be  well  to 
order  strychnine  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  -^  or  -g-V  of  a  grain 
every  two  or  three  hours ;  but  digitalis,  stro})hanthus,  and  the 
like  are  contra-indicated  or  are  to  be  given  cautiously. 

If  the  initial  symptom  is  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  nitro- 
glycerin, 1  minim,  and  ^  of  a  grain  of  morphine  under  the  skin, 
will  probably  afi^ord  relief,  and  may  be  follow^ed  by  hot  whisky, 
and  hot  applications  to  the  extremities  and  prsecordium,  the  subse- 
quent use  of  stimulants  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  attend- 
ing physician. 

In  subacute  cases,  which  run  their  course  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at 
the  most  in  a  few  months,  the  serious  changes  which  the  heart- 
muscle  has  undergone  place  the  restoration  of  compensation  out 
of  the  question.  Both  the  physician  and  patient  must  concern 
themselves  with   such  measures  as  tend  to  make  the  downward 
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career  as  slow  as  j^ossiblc.  \\'li;il  shciiiith  tin-  licnrt  still  nonius 
must  bo  carefullv  jiroserved,  i\\h\  jill  niinceossary  ileuuuuls  upon 
it  stiuliously  avoided. 

The  inanaj:;onu'Ut  (if  I'hrouic  cases  df  eorouarv  sclerosis  is  also 
largelv  preventive  au«l  syuiptouiatic,  hut  there  is  often  enough  re- 
serve^ power  left  in  the  organ  for  considei'ahle  improvement  fol- 
lowing mcasuri's  calculated  to  r>Mnsta1c  the  heart-iiiiisclc  to  a  lim- 
ited degree.  Exercise  and  diet  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
that  a]iply  to  the  more  severe  cases,  although  as  time  progresses 
and  the  heart  a]>pears  to  gain  strength  these  restrictions  do  not 
need  to  be  so  rigorously  enforced.  The  patient  should  be  made  to 
understand,  however,  that  upon  his  obedience  to  the  })hysician's  in- 
structions, and  his  care  in  avoiding  unwise  effort  as  well  as  ex- 
cesses in  eating  or  any  other  kind,  depends  his  hope  of  prolonging 
life.  In  such  cases  more  depends  upon  habit  and  daily  routine 
than  uj)on  remedies.  It  is  often  interesting  to  observe  how  true  it 
is  that  these  ])atients  can  only  learn  by  personal  experience  the 
wisdom  which  their  ]»hysician  has  vainW  tried  to  teach  them. 
They  may  be  repeatedly  and  emphatically  warned  against  infrac- 
tion of  rules  of  diet  and  exercise,  lest  they  thereby  bring  on  a 
paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris,  or  aggravate  the  already  existing 
dyspna-a,  an<l  yet  so  soon  as  syni])tonis  that  serve  as  a  monitor 
have  become  lessened,  they  think  they  can  allow  themselves  more 
latitude  and  connnit  some  indiscretion. 

A  speedy  return  of  angina  or  cardiac  asthma  brings  them  to 
their  senses,  and  they  are  again  ready  to  submit  to  any  restriction. 
The  going  and  coming  of  these  patients  must  be  ordered  by  their 
medical  adviser,  who  therefore  should  keep  them  under  surveil- 
lance that  he  may  discover  early  signs  of  im])ending  trouble,  and 
take  prompt  action  accordingly. 

Attacks  of  cardiac  adhma  are  most  surely  and  quickly  allevi- 
ated by  hypodermic  injections  of  ^  of  a  gi-ain  of  morphine 
combined  with  ^^q  of  atropine.  A  prompt  effect  is  more  surely 
obtained  by  throwing  the  medicine  into  the  arm  instead  of  the 
leg.  Tlie  relief  thus  afforded  is  sometimes  almost  miraculous 
within  a  few  minutes,  the  patient  being  able  to  lie  down  and  fall 
into  a  refreshing  slumber.  In  the  less  severe  forms  of  cardiac 
asthma  the  administration  of  the  morphine  at  10  or  11  p.  m.  will 
often  carry  the  sufferer  through   the  night  without  one  of  his 
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dreaded  attacks.  The  remedy  is  never  so  efficiently  administered 
in  any  other  way  as  under  the  skin,  and  the  dose  should  be  as 
small  as  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  This  will  rarely  be  less 
than  ^  of  a  grain,  which  dose  should  be  administered  nightly  with- 
out increase.  Should  it  be  thought  best  for  any  reason  to  with- 
hold this  remedy,  then  insomnia  may  be  overcome  by  paralde- 
hyde, chloralamide,  and  bromide  together,  or  by  sulphonal. 

The  treatment  of  cardiac  asthma  is  of  a  necessity  that  of  the 
paroxysm  and  the  protection  of  the  patient  against  influences 
which  may  precipitate  an  attack.  If  Cohnheim's  explanation  of 
its  mode  of  production  is  correct — namely,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
temporary  increase  of  left-ventricle  weakness,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  systoles  are  relatively  feebler  than  those  of  the  right — 
then  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  degenerated 
left  heart  against  conditions  which  by  raising  arterial  tension 
tend  to  overpower  the  left  ventricle.  Blood-pressure  may  be  in- 
juriously raised  by  the  horizontal  position  of  sleep  without  other 
factors,  and  the  augmentation  of  peripheral  resistance  thus  in- 
duced serves  to  overstrain  this  relatively  too  w^eak  portion  of  the 
heart.  We  cannot  abolish  the  need  for  sleep,  nor  can  the  patient 
be  required  to  pass  his  nights  in  an  easy  chair,  but  we  can  guard 
him  against  other  harmful  influences,  as  constipation  and  flatulent 
distention  of  the  bowels.  The  former  raises  blood-pressure  in  the 
aortic  system ;  and  the  latter  exerts  injurious  pressure  upon  the 
w^eakened  heart. 

Dropsy  is  to  be  combated  in  the  usual  way,  by  an  infusion  of 
digitalis  or  diuretin-Knoll,  as  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of 
oedema  from  valvular  disease. 

The  physician  is  not  infrequently  called  to  see  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  excessive  distention  of  the  right  heart,  consequent  it 
may  be  upon  the  rapid  giving  way  of  hypertrophy.  Two  lines  of 
treatment  are  open  to  him :  a  resort  of  free  catharsis  by  some  one 
of  the  drastic  purgatives,  as  elaterium,  or  to  venesection.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  speedy  relief  often  following  the  abstraction 
of  16  to  20  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  if  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  or  the  patient's  exhaustion  make  the  medical  man 
hesitate  to  administer  a  drastic  cathartic,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  the  opening  of  a  vein  and  the  letting  of  blood. 
The  relief  thus  afforded  is  justification  enough  for  the  procedure. 
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Mc>r<<'\cr,  tliis  operation  i-an  then  lie  foUoweil  Itv  tlie  ndininistra- 
tiou  of  olatcriiuii,  jalap,  or  aiiv  other  livilragoguo  cathartic. 

Ill  a  case  ol'  extreme  dilatation  of  tlu'  heart,  seen  for  the  first 
time  it  mav  he,  in  this  dire  condition,  the  administration  of  largo 
doses  of  diiiitalis,  before  havinji'  dej^leted  the  heart  and  venous 
system  bv  venesection  or  hydraudsine  catharsis,  is  bad  practice. 
Tims  ovenlistended,  the  heart  cannot  res]iond  to  the  drnc;  and  only 
struggles  vainly  to  jx-rform  its  work,  like  iiie  poor  horse  that  in 
response  to  blows  strives  in  vain  to  draw  the  too  heavy  load  up 
hill.  So  it  is  with  the  overburdened  heart.  It  nniy  be  better  in 
some  cases  to  administer  ditrusible  stimidants,  as  ammonia,  cam- 
phor, ether,  and  the  like,  bel'ore  pi'cscribing  digitalis,  and  only 
order  the  latter  after  the  pulse  has  been  ini|)roved  in  strength  and 
volume  by  annnonia,  etc. 

|)ro]isical  accnmnhit ion  in  the  serons  cavities  may  be  with- 
drawn by  aspiration,  often  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  Such  a 
procedure  is  of  course  not  calculated  to  help  permanently;  it 
nuiy,  however,  by  lessening  ])ressure  for  a  short  time,  enable  the 
heart  to  respond  to  stimulation.  When  at  length  all  measures 
have  been  tried  and  found  of  no  permanent  benefit,  the  medical 
attendant  may  then  resort  to  opium  in  some  one  of  its  many  forms 
to  lessen  the  patient's  sufferings.  If  we  cannot  promote  restora- 
tion to  health,  we  are  justified  in  ])roducing  euthanasia.  It  is  a 
physician's  duty  to  prolong  life,  I  jjresume ;  but  I  have  seen  pa- 
tients kept  alive  for  days  by  drugs  when  it  seemed  to  me  it  ^vould 
have  been  far  kinder  not  to  prolong  the  struggle  after  it  became 
manifest  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  • 


CHAPTEE    XXI 
HYPERTROPHY    OF    THE    HEART 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  hypertrophy  the  heart-muscle  is  in- 
creased in  thickness  and  weight.  Hypertrophy  of  the  organ  as  a 
whole  is  judged  by  its  weight,  while  that  of  a  single  chamber  is 
better  estimated  by  a  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  its  walls. 
This  increase  in  size  seems,  according  to  the  latest  investigations, 
to  be  dependent  on  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  individual  mus- 
cle-fibres. According  to  Gutch,  the  increase  in  breadth  of  the 
fibres  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  total  increase  in  weight  of 
the  organ.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  discrepancy  can  be  ex- 
plained by  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue  that  is  almost  always  present  in  hypertrophied 
hearts,  and  also  by  the  supposition  that  there  is,  with  the  increase 
in  width  of  the  fibre,  a  corresponding  increase  in  length.  These 
two  factors  he  considers  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  with- 
out supposing  any  numerical  increase  in  the  fibres,  and  indeed 
evidence  of  the  latter  is  wanting.  The  question  can,  however, 
hardly  be  considered  settled  as  yet. 

The  hypertrophied  muscle  is  firm,  cuts  with  increased  resist- 
ance, and  is  usually  of  a  deep-red  colour.  Increase  of  muscular 
tissue  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  blood-supply 
causes  retrograde  changes  to  be  common  in  hypertrophied  hearts, 
and  in  consequence  yellowish  streaks  of  fatty  degeneration,  or 
gray  or  wdiitish  areas  of  local  fibrosis,  are  not  uncommon.  This 
is  seen  especially  in  the  hypertrophy  accompanying  arteriosclero- 
sis and  renal  disease,  in  which  affections  the  blood-supply  to  the 
myocardium  may  be  reduced  by  reason  of  narrowing  of  the  coro- 
nary vessels. 

The  normal  heart  weighs  about  300  grammes  (10  ounces)  in 
the  male  and  250  grammes  (8.5  ounces)   in  the  female.     These 
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figures  are  for  individuals  of  the  average  size,  but  of  course  the 
heart  weight  varies  with  that  of  the  whole  body.  In  hypertrophy 
the  weight  may  be  doubled  or  even  tripled.  Stokes  is  said  to 
have  reported  a  heart  w^eighing  CO  ounces,  but  one  weighing  more 
than  GOO  grammes  (20  ounces)  is  a  very  large  organ.  According 
to  Eichhorst,  a  generally  enlarged  heart  may  attain  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  extend  from  the  right  mamillary  to  the  left  midaxil- 
lary  line.  When  the  left  ventricle  is  chiefly  involved  the  organ 
is  conical  and  its  apex  blunt  and  broad  (Fig.  104) .  When  the 
right  chamber  is  also  enlarged  it  assumes  a  more  quadrangular 
form,  and  the  apex  is  formed  wholly  by  the  right  ventricle 
(Plate  III). 

Tbe  papillary  muscles  and  columnse  carnese  share  in  the  gen- 
eral hypertrophy,  the  latter  especially  in  the  right  chamber 
(Osier).  Hypertrophy  may  be  circumscribed,  however,  and  then 
the  trabecular,  papillary  muscles,  either  conus,  or  one  of  the  au- 
ricular appendices,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  change.  Such  local 
hypertrophy  is  not  common  and  probably  is  due  to  trophic  changes 
rather  than  to  any  circulatory  disturbances. 

Post-nwrtem  rigidity  of  the  heart-muscle  may  simulate  hyper- 
trophy' by  causing^ie  heart-wall  to  be  thicker  than  normal,  and 
hence  increase  in  weight  is  the  only  trustworthy  sign. 

Concentric  hypertrophy,  or  thickening  of  the  wall  of  a  cham- 
ber without  increase  in  its  capacity,  is  but  rarely  met  with  (Fig. 
10).  It  is  usually  the  result  of  stenosis.  Hypertrophy  combined 
with  more  or  loss  dilatation  of  the  chamber — i.  e.,  eccentric  hyper- 
trophy— is  by  far  the  more  usual  condition.  When  such  a  heart 
comes  to  auto])sy,  the  dilatation  has,  as  a  rule,  broken  down  the 
hypertrophy  and  is  the  predominating  feature. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  I  give  the  following  figures, 
quoted  by  Eichhorst,  from  Thoma's  tables: 

Weight  of  Heart 

Until  the  end  of  tlie  first  year 37  grammes. 

Second  to  fifth  year 50  to    70 

Sixth  to  tenth  year 70  to  115 

Eleventh  to  fifteenth  year KJO  to  205 

Sixteenth  to  twentietli  year 218  to  254 

Twenty-first  to  thirtietli  year 2(30  to  294 

Thirty-first  to  fiftieth  year 207  to  308 

Fiftieth  to  sixty-fifth  year 308  to  832 

Sixty-fifth  to  eighty-fifth  year 333  to  303 
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Kichhorst  also  funiishos  iho  following  tabic  iVom  Jiizot: 


Milllmctm. 

lAMisith  of  the  licart |     85  to    90 

Widt h  of  the  \w\r\ 92  to  105 

Thiekness  of  the  heart 30  to    35 

Thickness  of  tlie  left  ventriele  al  I  ho  base 

Thiekiicss  of  the  left  vcntriele  at  tlie  miiUUe 

Tliiekness  of  tlie  right  ventricle  at  the  base 

Thickness  of  the  rijrht  ventricle  at  the  middle 

Thickness  of  the  right  ventricle  ut  the  apex 

Tliiekness  of  the  sieptuni  ventriculorum  at  the  middle. . 


Etiology. — llvj)('rtroi)hv  of  the  heart  is  rarely  met  with 
clinically  except  as  secondary  to  some  other  condition.  Thus  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  process  styled  chronic  myocar- 
ditis, and  is  present  also  in  valvular  disease  and  adherent  peri- 
cardium. It  is  often,  though  not  necessarily,  associated  with 
arteriosclerosis.  These  affections  may  all  he  ranked  among  its 
etiological  factors,  but,  as  it  is  not  of  hypertrophy  thus  occasioned 
that  I  intend  now  to  speak,  they  may  be  dismissed  with  this  bare 
mention. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  whole  heart,  but  chiefly  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, is  an  almost  invariable  sequel  to  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
especially  of  interstitial  nephritis,  although  also  of  the  chronic 
parenchymatous  variety  and,  according  to  Fraentzel,  of  long- 
standing pyelonephritis.  There  is  persistently  high  pulse-tension 
in  these  cases,  but  there  is  probably  some  additional  influence  at 
work  in  the  production  of  the  hypertrophy — toxa'mia,  it  may  be, 
or  atheroma.  Cardiac  liypertro])hy  of  this  origin  becomes  a  clini- 
cal entity  only  as  it  is  incidentally  discovered  in  connection  with 
the  nephritis  or  after  indications  of  myocardial  inadequacy  have 
declared  themselves. 

A  much  less  frequent  but  by  no  means  unimportant  cause  of 
hy[iertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  congenital  smallness  of  the 
aorta  or  of  the  entire  arterial  system.  There  is  usually  some 
other  al)ii<iriiia]ity,  as  persisleiice  of  Botalli's  duct,  whenever  the 
narrowing  is  limited  to  the  isthmus  of  the  aorta  or  is  extreme;  but 
in  minor  degrees  of  narrowing  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
heart-wall  is  the  only  result.  This  condition  is  not  unimportant, 
for,  according  to  German  authors,  it  leads  to  cardiac  incompe- 
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tence  and  dilatation  in  young  soldiers  who  are  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  long,  toilsome  marches. 

In  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  coiigouital  suiallness  of  the 
aorta,  hypertrophy  develops  in  consequence  of  abnormal  periph- 
eral resistance,  which  forces  the  heart-muscle  to  j)erform  extra 
work.  It  therefore  becomes  increased  in  size  (see  Morbid  Anat- 
omy), the  same  as  does  a  skeletal  muscle  under  like  conditions. 
Yet  the  muscular  fibres  could  not  grow  in  thickness  and  length 
if  they  did  not  receive  sufficient  nourishment,  and  hence  aug- 
mented nutritive  supply  is  indispensable.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  leads  German  writers  to  regard  the  consumption  of  inordi- 
nate quantities  of  beer  as  an  undoubted  cause  of  the  enormous 
hearts  seen  among  excessive  beer-drinkers  of  Bavaria.  The  intake 
of  large  amounts  of  fluid  alone  would  not  be  capable  of  producing 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  no  matter  how  greatly  they  increase  periph- 
eral resistance,  but  containing  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
nutritive  elements,  as  it  does,  the  excessive  consumption  of  beer 
furnishes  all  the  requisites  for  the  causation  of  hypertrophy. 

It  is  believed  that  contestants  for  athletic  honours,  particu- 
larly oarsmen  and  professional  bicyclists,  develop  this  form  of 
heart-disease,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  do.  The  hypertrophy  is 
thought  to  result  from  the  heart  having  to  overcome  abnormal  j)e- 
ripheral  resistance  created  by  severe  muscular  eifort.  This  is  not 
the  correct  explanation,  since  the  initial  rise  of  blood-pressure  oc- 
casioned by  muscular  contraction  is  later  on  foUow^ed  by  a  fall  as 
the  intermuscular  arterioles  become  dilated.  Therefore  some 
other  factor  is  responsible  for  the  hypertrophy.  This  may  lie  in 
some  unrecognised  abnormality  of  the  vascular  system,  but  in  the 
case  of  professional  wheelmen  and  rowers  is  probably  due  to  the 
constrained  position  they  take  during  their  exertions.  As  seen  in 
the  next  chapter,  the  heart-strain  of  athletic  contests  is  much  more 
likely  to  result  in  dilatation. 

In  the  case  of  soldiers,  mountaineers,  peddlers,  labourers,  or 
others  who  carry  heavy  packs  strap]icd  on  their  shoulders,  the  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  heart  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  respiratory  embarrassment  and  arduous  physical  exertion, 
even  granting  that  there  are  no  such  influences  at  w^ork  as  abuse 
of  alcohol,  atheroma^  etc. 

Rapid  and  violent  action  of  the  heart  of  a  psychical  origin  is 
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also  tliouelit  to  i>nHlm'0  liyportroiiliv,  but  it  is  likely  tluit  tndiv- 
canlia  ainl  jialpitatidii  alone  are  iiieapaMe  of  such  a  result.  Tlio 
hvnertroitliv  and  dilalatioii  <«t'  ilic  heart  dliscrxcd  in  cxoplillialiuie 
goitre  is  to  be  attributeil  not  to  tai-liyeardia  but  to  the  uudeidyiug 
eonditiou,  Avbatever  that  may  be. 

Tlvpertrophy  of  the  rij2;ht  ventricle  is  a  secpiel  of  various  tlio- 
rai'ii'  disorders — i.  e.,  iMilnionni'v  euiphyseuia,  eii-rliosis  of  tho 
luuiis,  pleuroperieardial  adhesions  and  chest  deforniity,  as 
kvpht)seoliosis.  In  these  conditions  there  is  excessive  peripheral 
resistance  in  the  lesser  circulation  from  compression  or  even  oblit- 
eration of  pidmouary  capillaries.  Tn  time,  as  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart  suffers,  its  undue  strain  leads  to  dilatation  and  even  to  de- 
generation. 

A  so-calle(l  ])hysiologieal  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
said,  especially  by  the  French,  to  take  ])lace  during  pregnancy. 
There  probably  does  develop  an  increased  ^veight  of  the  heart,  a 
true  hypertrophy  of  the  luusclc-fibres,  but  it  is  never  so  consider- 
able as  to  become  of  clinical  importance. 

To  sum  up:  As  renuirked  by  Krehl,  the  development  of  hyper- 
trophy has  to  do  essentially  with  the  propulsion  of  an  increased 
volume  of  blood,  with  the  overcoming  of  abnormal  resistance,  or 
with  a  union  c»f  both  these  factors,  and  each  one  of  them  may 
de]Kii.l  u]ii>n  a  variety  of  causes. 

Symptoms. — irypertro])hy  of  the  heart  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  wise  provision  on  the  part  of  Xature  b)-  whicli  the  organ  is 
enabled  not  alone  to  perform  increased  w^ork  but  to  acconmiodatc 
itself  to  those  conditions  which  render  increased  work  necessary. 
The  normal  heart  can  perform  increased  labour  by  putting  forth 
extra  exertion,  but  its  ability  in  this  direction  is  limited.  Tf, 
therefore,  the  heart  did  not  respond  to  demands  for  extra  effort 
by  tlie  development  of  hypertrophy,  its  accommodative  power  to 
diseased  conditions  would  soon  reach  its  limit.  Consequently  car- 
diac hypertrophy  may  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  process. 

These  considerations  make  it  apparent  that  there  are  no  symp- 
toms directly  referable  to  hypertro])hy  of  the  heart  as  such.  If 
tachycardia,  attacks  of  palpitation,  and  irregulai'  oi-  intermittent 
action  of  the  organ  disturb  the  patient,  they  are  not  due  to  the 
increase  in  its  size  but  to  disturbing  conditions  without,  or  are  to 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  beginning  inadequacy.     In  other 
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words,  the  extra  labour  reqiiii-ed  of  tlic  heart  is  beginning  to  tell 
on  it,  and  if  the  undue  strain  is  continued,  its  reserve  strength 
will  become  exhausted.  The  hypertrophy  is  discovered  either 
accidentally  or  because  a  supervening  dilatation  occasions  sub- 
jective sensations  which  bring  the  individual  to  the  physician. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  amount  of  information 
derived  frouL  inspection  of  the  patient  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  hypertrophy  and  conditions  residing  in  the  thoracic  walls  and 
lungs.  If  the  chest  is  capacious  and  the  lungs  are  interposed 
between  the  chest-wall  and  heart,  there  may  be  no  visible  impulse. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  parietes  are  thin  and  the  organ  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  it  produces  visible  shock  which  is  exaggerated 
both  in  force  and  extent,  while  the  apex-beat  is  displaced  outward 
and  in  some  instances  downward,  according  to  the  degree  of 
hypertrophy.  In  liypertro])hy  of  the  right  ventricle  there  is  apt 
to  be  visible  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium. 

Palpation. — Confirmation  of  the  facts  perceived  by  the  eye  is 
,X)btained  by  the  hand,  and  for  the  most  part  nothing  more.  In 
some  instances  careful  ])alpation  enables  one  to  locate  the  position 
of  the  apex-beat  when  this  is  not  visible,  and  to  judge  of  the  force 
and  extent  of  cardiac  contractions.  In  women  with  large  mam- 
mary development  in  whom  inspection  and  percussion  are  futile, 
palpation  is  often  of  great  aid  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  organ. 
The  pulse  of  left-ventricle  hypertrophy  is  full,  strong,  and  in- 
clined to  be  slow  rather  than  accelerated.  Increase  in  its  rate 
comes  on,  as  a  rule,  only  when  dilatation  begins  to  gain  ascend- 
ency and  cardiac  insufficiency  to  declare  itself.  It  is  a  pulse  of 
high  and  sustained  tension,  as  shown  by  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  artery  and  by  Gaertner's  tonometer  or  the  sphygmograph. 
This  is  not  due  to  stiffness  of  the  vascular  coats,  but  to  the  in- 
creased force  with  which  the  blood-wave  is  propelled  by  the  power- 
fully contracting  ventricle.  Such  a  pulse  is  difficult  to  compress, 
but  wlien  the  artery  has  been  thus  collapsed,  the  wave  of  blood  is 
felt  to  strike  the  palpating  finger  strongly,  while  below  the  point 
of  pressure  the  vessel  is  empty  and  its  coats  cannot  be  rolled  be- 
neath the  finger,  showing  that  they  are  not  thickened  and  the  in- 
crease of  tension  is  not  due  to  atheroma. 

Percussion. — This  forms  our  best  and  most  reliable  means  of 
determining  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart.     Absolute  dulness 
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may  not  be  greater  than  normal,  but  the  relative  is,  as  slunvn  by 
some  one  of  the  vari<»us  modi's  ol"  pereussion  (h^seribed  in  the 
intnuhu'tory  chapti'r.  Increase  of  (h'ep-sealcd  didness  to  the 
left  anil  npward  is  indieative  of  hd't  xciitriclc  liy|H'rt  rophy,  ])ro- 
vided,  of  eonrse,  the  organ  is  not  disjjhii-ed. 

The  measurements  given  in  tlu>  articde  on  chiMiiic  myocarditis 
show  that  the  distance  lu'twccn  the  midstermiiu  and  hdl  nipple 
is  not  eonstant  in  all  persons,  but  vari(>s  within  consi(h'ral)le  limits. 
It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  because  relative  dulness 
does  uot  pass  outside  the  nipple  the  heart  is  of  normal  size,  yet,  if 
dulness  is  found  to  extend  beyond  the  vertical  nippledine,  it  is 
pretty  sure  evidence  that  hypertroi)hy  exists.  Likewise  an  in- 
crease of  relative  dulness  to  the  right  and  downward  betokens 
hyj)ertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  '.riie  measurements  for  the 
normal  heart  may  be  found  in  the  introductory  chapter. 

AuscuUa{io)i. — As  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  heart-sound  is  the  muscular  element,  or  that 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  wall  and  ]>a])illai\v  muscles,  the 
first  soiuid  is  generally  loud  and  booming.  It  is  also  apt  to  be 
rather  prolonged.  A  more  relial»le  criterion  is  obtained,  however, 
by  the  study  of  the  second  sound  at  the  l)ase.  Owing  to  the  high 
pulse  tension  present  in  left-ventricle  hypertrophy,  the  aortic 
second  tone  is  accentuated,  and  this  intensification  is  generally  put 
down  as  one  of  the  signs  of  hy})ertropliy.  It  is  only  of  value, 
however,  in  connection  with  other  signs.  Similarly  accentuatiim 
of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  an  auscultatory  sign  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  children  and  young  adults  this  tone  is  normally  louder 
than  the  aortic.  Auscultation  is  a  much  less  relialde  means  of 
judging  of  the  size  of  the  heart  than  is  percussion,  since  various 
conditions  may  temporarily  alter  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
sounds. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  de- 
pends n.(i  alone  upon  its  degree,  Imt  also  upon  various  conditions 
on  the  part  rif  the  lungs  and  thoracic  parietes.  Minor  degrees 
may  l>e  assumed  Init  caujiot  always  be  made  out  with  certainty. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  heart  may  be  greatly  hypertrophied  and  yet 
may  escape  our  recognition  because  it  is  covered  over  by  a  volumi- 
nous or  emphysematous  lung,  or  the  chest-wall  may  be  so  thick 
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from  fat  and  muscle  as  to  render  ordinary  methods  of  diagnosis 
futile. 

The  clinical  findings  generally  thought  to  warrant  a  diagnosis 
of  cardiac  hypertrophy  are:  (1)  A  full,  tense  pulse  which  is  either 
slow  or  of  normal  rate,  not  accelerated;  (2)  a  powerful,  broad 
apex-beat  which  is  displaced  outward  and  perhaps  downward;  (3) 
increased  cardiac  dulness  to  the  left  and  upward  or,  it  may  be,  in 
all  diameters;  (4)  a  booming,  low-pitched  first  sound  and  an  ac- 
centuated aortic  second  sound.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle is  shown  by:  (1)  Epigastric  pulsation,  (2)  increase  of  cardiac 
dulness  to  the  right  and  downward,  and  (3)  intensification  of  the 
pulmonic  second  tone.  Should  the  condition  of  the  lungs  or 
thoracic  walls  not  enable  one  to  rely  on  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  usual  means  of  physical  examination,  then  one  may  have  re- 
course to  the  fluoroscope,  which  ought  to  settle  the  diagnosis 
beyond  further  quc^stion. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  displacement  of  the  heart  towards  either  side  may 
simulate  hypertrophy,  and  therefore  must  be  excluded.  The  most 
frequent  source  of  error  in  this  direction,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  scoliosis,  or  that  forward  curvature  of  the  spinal  column,  may 
cause  the  heart  to  lie  close  against  the  anterior  chest-wall  and  to 
pulsate  so  forcibly  and  widely  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  marked 
hypertrophy.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  shape  and  depth  of  the 
thorax  ought  to  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  refer  to  what  Italian  writers  term 
"  pseudo-cardiac  hypertrophy,"  by  which  is  meant  a  condition 
sometimes  observed  in  young  persons  who  are  neurotic  and  have 
thin  chest-walls  with  broad  intercostal  spaces.  In  such,  owing  to 
excitability,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  apt  to  be  rapid  and  unduly 
forcible.  The  apex  of  the  organ  strikes  in  the  broad  and  thin 
intercostal  space  with  what  appears  to  be  exaggerated  force  and 
abnormal  breadth,  or  the  entire  cardiac  area  may  heave  strongly 
with  each  systole.  The  heart-sounds  are  intensified  and  ringing, 
and  altogether  the  organ  conveys  the  impression  of  abnormal 
strength.  Consequently,  unless  the  examiner  makes  careful  meas- 
urements of  deep-seated  dulness,  he  is  very  liable  to  erroneously 
conclude  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  hypertrophied  heart. 

In  all  cases  in  which  hypertrophy  is  suspected  and  physical 
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signs  are  not  i-onvinrinii'.  a  jxtsitivo  diagnosis  of  the  aiTeetion 
should  not  bo  nuulo  until  sonic  condition  has  been  discovered 
which  is  capabk'  of  inducing  hvi)ertroi>h_v.  In  the  absence  of  such 
predisposing  conditions  h_vi)ertroj)h_v  is  not  likclv  to  occur,  and 
hence  one  should  be  conservative  in  relying  on  physical  signs  if 
they  are  not  very  conclusive. 

The  liability  to  error  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  by  the 
case  of  a  young  coloured  num  who  was  an  ai»j)licant  for  life  insur- 
ance and  who  was  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the  examiner  because  of 
a  supposed  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle.  Absolute  cardiac 
dulness  was  manifestly  increased  transversely,  whereas  relative 
dulness  as  shown  by  careful  measurement  w-as  not  augmented.  It 
was  then  noted  that  he  stood  in  a  very  faulty  attitude  with  his 
shoulders  tlirown  strongly  backward  and  the  scapulie  pressed 
closely  against  each  other.  In  this  position  the  spinal  column  was 
forced  strongly  forward  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shortened  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax,  and  consequently  pressed 
the  heart  against  the  anterior  chest-wall  so  as  to  crowd  the  lung- 
borders  aside  and  produce  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

In  some  instances  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is 
made  almost  at  a  glance,  but  in  minor  degrees  its  determination 
is  only  possible  after  one  has  carefully  considered  the  degree  of 
blood-pressure. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  from  dilatation 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  succeeding  cluipter. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  condition  we  are  now  con- 
sidering may  be  said  to  be  that  of  its  cailse.  If  this  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature  so  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  periph- 
eral resistance  wull  outstrip  the  accommodative  ability  of  the 
heart,  prognosis  is  ultimately  unfavourable.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  hypertrophied  heart-muscle  is  likely 
to  suffer  degeneration ;  and  when  this  sets  in  cardiac  inadequacy  is 
ultimately  inevitable.  If  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  granular  kidney  and  vascular  changes,  prognosis  is 
influenced  by  the  possibility  of  rupture  of  a  brittle  cerebral 
artery. 

If  hypertrophy  has  resulted  from  the  abuse  of  athletic  sports 
and  the  individual  is  still  young,  with  healthy  vessels,  the  condi- 
tion may  not  prove  serious  providing  the  exciting  cause  is  re- 
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moved.  In  such  persons,  however,  one  shonkl  not  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility of  congenital  smallness  of  the  arterial  system. 

Treatment. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  does  not  require 
therapeutic  interference,  and  hence  one  should  not  attempt  to 
lessen  the  vigour  of  cardiac  contractions,  as  I  have  known  at- 
tempted, by  the  use  of  aconite.  The  increased  thickness  of  the 
heart-wall  is  a  conservative  measure,  l/he  aim  should  rather  be 
to  preserve  hypertrophy  and  protect  the  heart  from  the  inadequacy 
of  overstrain.  The, underlying  condition  is  the  object  of  our  solici- 
tude. Valvidar  lesions,  pericardial  adhesions,  chronic  nephritis, 
congenital  smallness  of  the  aorta — these  and  many  other  causes 
cannot  be  removed.  When  detected,  their  existence  should  be 
stated  to  the  patient  and  he  should  be  warned  against  the  danger 
of  breaking  down  his  hypertrophy  by  unwise  physical  efforts  or 
any  other  injurious  influences.  If  the  cause  lies  in  the  excessive 
consumption  of  beer,  in  gluttony,  in  faulty  athletic  exercise,  the 
patient  should  be  plainly  informed  of  his  injurious  practices  and 
urged  to  desist  before  they  lead  to  cardiac  insufficiency. 

If  disordered  action  of  the  heart  seems  to  call  for  digitalis, 
this  remedy  should  bo  administered  with  great  caution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  an  invigorator  of  cardiac  systole  is  not  indi- 
cated unless  signs  of  myocardial  incompetence  are  actually  pres- 
ent. When  this  is  the  case  it  is  no  longer  the  hypertrophy  but  it 
is  the  dilatation  which  calls  for  treatment.  This  will  be  found 
detailed  in  the  appropriate  place. 
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DILATATION    OF    THE    H  EART -RELATIVE    AND 
MUSCULAR    MITRAL    INSUFFICIENCY 

I.   Dil.ATA'I'IoX    «»1'     llli:    IlllAUT 

Kx(  i.i'T  in  cases  of  acute  overdistent  ion,  (lilatation  of  tlie 
licart  is  rarclv  priiiiavv.  but  seeoiidavv  to  some  nlVcctioii  o1  an 
acute  or  chronic  nature,  as  pericarditis,  acute  and  clironic  myo- 
carditis, and  valvidar  disease,  and  llie  diagnosis  should  not  be 
made  nierelv  of  dilatati(»u,  but,  if  possible,  of  the  nnderlving' 
pathological  etiological  condition.  These  have  been  already  con- 
sidered in  previous  chapters,  and  to  them  the  read(>r  is  referred 
for  i>articulars.  ^lore  or  less  dilatation  of  tlic  heart  is  recognis- 
able whenever  there  is  cardiac  inconi])etence  from  whatever  cause, 
but  in  this  chapter  the  endeavour  Avill  be  made  to  ])ortray  what 
may  be  considered  as  overstrain  of  the  heart-walls,  whcllicr  gi-ad- 
ually  or  acutely  induced,  and  independent  of  previous  recognis- 
able iiiv'x-ardial  or  endocardial  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  l!y  dilatation  of  the  lieai-t  is  meant  an 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  its  chambers  due  to  i'a]»id  or  gi-adiial 
stretching  of  its  walls.  Tn  mf)st  cases  hy])ertro])hy  is  condjined 
with  dilatation  and  has  preceded  the  development  of  the  latter. 
A  dilated  heart  is  as  large  or  larger  than  one  only  hypertrophied, 
but  the  muscle  is  flabby,  and  the  organ  does  not  keep  its  shape 
when  lai<l  on  the  table.  Extreme  instances  have  been  described 
in  which  the  heart  held  u])  by  the  great  vessels  colhqtsed  over  the 
hand  so  as  to  cover  it  like  a  mushroom.  i'liis  tiabbiness  is  not 
characteristic  of  dilatation  as  such,  but  of  all  conditions  of  the 
myocardium  in  which  the  muscle  has  lost  its  tone  and  which  have 
predisposed  the  organ  to  stretdiing.  These  are  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  degeneration,  etc.  Slight  degrees  of  dilatation,  as  well  as 
acute  overstrain,  are  n<^»t  attended  by  tliese  myocar<lial  changes — 
576 
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they  are  often  a  part  of  the  compensatory  process  attending  valvu- 
lar lesions.  When,  however,  compensation  breaks  down  and  dila- 
tation becomes  extreme,  the  walls  are  found  degenerated  and 
flabby.  The  muscle  is  usually  paler  than  normal  and  may  be 
cloudy  or  of  a  browmish  tint,  due  to  the  deposit  of  pigment. 

As  dilatation  usually  results  from  the  further  action  of  the 
causes  that  produce  hypertrophy,  it  has  much  the  same  distribu- 
tion. It  may  aifect  but  one  chamber  or  the  heart  as  a  whole. 
The  trabeculse  and  papillary  muscles  are  naturally  not  concerned 
in  the  process  of  dilatation  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  may 
stretch  or  lengthen  in  order  to  functionate  properly  within  the 
enlarged  chambers.  Relative  insufficiency  of  the  valves  is  gener- 
ally present  and  may  be  caused  by  stretching  of  their  ostia  or  of 
the  cardiac  walls. 

Etiology. — Cardiac  dilatation  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of 
a  disproportion  between  the  work  the  heart  has  to  do  and  its  abil- 
ity to  do  it.  This  undue  demand  upon  its  energies  may  have  ex- 
isted for  years  in  the  form  of  prolonged  high  arterial  tension, 
and  only  at  length  become  disproportioned  through  degeneration 
and  gradual  waning  of  the  heart-power.  'Not  infrequently  it  is 
some  unexpected  call  for  extra  effort  that  overpowers  the  heart, 
when  without  it  the  organ  might  have  been  able  to  perform  its 
work  successfully  for  3'cars  longer.  It  is  in  this  w\ay  that  dilata- 
tion so  often  succeeds  compensatory  hypertrophy  in  valvular  dis- 
ease. In  many  but  not  all  such  cases  the  integrity  of  the  heart- 
muscle  has  been  slowly  undermined  by  the  develoj)ment  of  degen- 
erative changes. 

Such  an  exciting  cause  of  dilatation  may  be  a  hasty  run, 
a  spurt  on  a  bicycle,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  a  heavy  weight,  a 
prolonged  debauch,  etc.  Anxiety,  grief,  and  even  fright,  through 
their  action  on  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart,  are  capable  of 
inducing  a  stretching  of  the  cardiac  walls  through  stasis  in  the 
cavities  they  inclose — the  "  stauungs  "  dilatation  of  the  Germans. 

Romberg  lays  stress  on  the  deleterious  influence  in  this  re- 
spect of  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  cites  instances  in  which  he 
has  observed  cardiac  dilatation  and  ultimately  fatal  insufficiency 
follow  an  attack  of  influenza.  I  have  notes  of  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man of  fifty-seven  whose  dilatation  and  eventual  death  from  pro- 
gressive cardiac  asthenia  were  attributable  to  his  having  carried 
38 
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a  henvv  travelling  bag  several  Mocks  in  l>(ii\('v  at  an  altitude  of 
5.2S0  fi-et.  As  this  patient  was  nioderaUlv  i't>rj)uU'nt,  weighing 
lt>2  pounds,  his  heart  was  prohahlv  not  sound  at  the  time  of  his 
exertion,  and  vet  it  had  ln'i'U  adecjuate  to  all  demands  made  on  it 
]»reviously. 

We  sometimes  observe  dilatation  of  the  heart  when  we  have 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  organ  is  the  seat  of  wide-spread 
structural  disease  and  there  may  be  no  extensive  post-mortem  al- 
terations that  can  be  rt'cognised.  The  heart-walls  are  soft  and 
ilabby,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  In  such  a  case  the 
individual  may  have  been  ana-mic,  or  his  heart-muscle  as  well  as 
his  skeletal  muscles  has  been  weakened  by  years  of  close  applica- 
tion to  business  or  intellectual  pursuits.  Without  any  preparation 
such  an  individual  takes  to  bicycling  and  at  once  indulges  in  long 
tours  at  a  scorching  pace  up  hill  and  down,  over  rough  sandy  roads 
and  against  heavy  winds.  Under  the  absurd  impression  that  such 
exercise  is  good  for  his  weak  muscles,  he  heeds  not  his  panting 
respirations  and  rapid  heart-beats.  But  outraged  Xature  avenges 
the  insult  by  permitting  the  gradual  if  not  sudden  development  of 
cardiac  dilatation. 

I  once  had  under  treatment  for  a  time  a  clergyman  of  mid- 
dle age  who  had  left-ventricle  dilatation  with  relative  mitral 
incompetence  as  the  result  of  a  single  injudicious  effort  of  this 
kind.  As  he  expressed  it,  "  he  had  pumped  up "  the  steepest 
road  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  a  thousand  feet  up  the  face 
of  the  Palisades — a  road  so  steep  that  very  few  were  ever  able  to 
make  the  ascent  on  their  wheels.  Although  not  aware  of  injury 
at  the  time,  he  not  long  thereafter  began  to  suffer  from  alarming 
fainting  spells,  the  first  of  which  seized  him  while  delivering  a 
semion.  Fortunately  for  him  his  heart-muscle  was  sound  and 
ultimately  recovered  its  tone. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  I  have  been  called  on  to  treat  for  car- 
diac incompetence  due  to  dilatation  from  strniii  tlirce  men  whose 
occupations  required  them  to  inspect  buildings  in  the  process  of 
construction.  Failing  to  discover  any  satisfactory  cause  for  their 
dilatation,  I  was  led  to  inquire  minutely  concerning  possible  heart- 
strain,  and  found  they  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  ladders  or 
ascending  many  flights  of  stairs  in  order  to  reach  the  different 
parts  of  their  buildings.     It  has  seemed  to  me  very  reasonable  to 
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assume  the  likelihood  of  heart-strain  by  such  exertion,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  of  these  men  intermittence  persisted  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment until  he  exchanged  his  work  as  building  inspector  for  a 
sedentary  occupation  in  an  office. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  resistance  of  the  myocardium  is 
diminished  by  the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco  or  by  sexual  excesses, 
late  hours  and  social  dissipation,  dancing,  etc.  In  one  case  the 
young  man  breaks  down  in  his  nervous  system,  a  second  develops 
a  cough,  while  still  another  manifests  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation 
that  may  have  been  suddenly  or  gradually  induced.  In  most  of 
such  cases  complete  restoration  of  heart-power  follows  removal  of 
the  cause  and  appropriate  treatment.  In  some  the  heart  remains 
permanently  impaired,  and  in  others  every  fresh  excess  is  followed 
by  renewed  dilatation  until  at  length  irreparable  cardiac  stretch- 
ing and  insufficiency  remain.  Such  examples  are  not  confined  to 
the  male  sex. 

Anaemia  and  chlorosis  predispose  to  this  form  of  heart-disease, 
and  more  than  one  society  belle  pays  for  the  season's  round  of 
dancing  and  other  gaiety  by  slowly  or  acutely  induced  incompe- 
tence of  the  dilated  heart.  Many  a  jaded  matron  who  declares  she 
is  "  worn  out "  by  the  demands  of  society  is  really  suffering  from 
serious  though  perhaps  not  extensive  stretching  of  the  heart-cham- 
bers. Her  heart-muscle  has  grown  flabby  and  is  not  always  capa- 
ble of  entire  restoration. 

Fortunately  the  heart-muscle  is  susceptible  of  development  the 
same  as  are  the  voluntary  muscles.  Were  it  not  so,  the  athlete 
would  be  incapable  of  competing  for  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory. 
If,  however,  he  is  overtrained  or  if  his  training  prove  inadequate, 
the  heart  may  be  the  part  that  suffers.  Under  such  circumstances 
acute  dilatation  may  result  from  a  single  contest.  It  usually 
affects  the  right  ventricle,  and  stretching  of  the  right  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  ring  permits  the  "  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  "  to 
come  into  play.  (See  the  chapter  on  Tricuspid  Regurgitation.) 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  left  ventricle  also  to  become  acutely 
overdistended,  as  was  shown  by  cases  reported  by  Harold  Wil- 
liams. 

If  muscular  incompetence  of  these  valves  is  set  up,  then  the 
strain  is  lifted  somewhat  from  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
shared  by  those  of  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins.     This  is 
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likowi^o  a  (Miupcnsntorv  pnnisidii  <>ii  llir  ]i;irt  of  Xnturo,  for  wifli- 
out  it  tluTi'  woultl  Itr  posit ive  dann'or  of  diastolic  arrest  of  the 
overtaxed  left  veiitriele.  In  earefullv  trained  athletes,  or  in  the 
young  with  a  rohust  nivoeardiiun,  sueh  a  deirvee  of  cardiac  strain 
is  usually  rec<tvered  froni  s])eedily  and  pei-ui.incnily.  If  tlic  walls 
are  not  perfectly  sound,  or  if  there  is  sustained  liinh  hlood-prcs- 
sure  in  the  aortic  system  l)ecause  of  vascular  or  renal  disease,  or 
if  the  heart  is  too  frequently  suhjected  to  overstrain,  permanent 
dilatation  may  result  with  all  its  consequences. 

Finally  1  desire  here  to  dwell  on  the  harm  in  this  regard  that 
is  likely  to  accrue  to  young  children  from  the  immoderate  use  of 
the  bicycle  and  from  games  that  necessitate  long,  hard  running. 
There  is  actual,  not  fancied,  danger  of  cardiac  dilatation.  If 
their  hearts  arc  sound  no  permanent  injury  may  ensue,  unless,  of 
course,  the  strain  he  too  oft  repeated.  In  many  cases  the  children 
have  suffered  from  undetected  rheumatism  and  latent  pei-icarditis 
or  endocarditis,  and  in  such,  unrestrained  indulgence  will  sundy 
result  disastrously  through  the  development  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart  with  possible  coincident  inflammation  of  some  of  its  struc- 
tures. 

The  heart  of  a  growing  hoy  endures  a  degree  of  strain  disas- 
trous in  a  man  of  forty,  and  yet  if  overstrain  be  too  frequently 
repeated  during  one  of  the  "  fatigue  periods  "  of  childhood,  it 
may,  I  am  convinced,  ultimately  enfeeble  the  heart's  resistance 
even  in  a  boy.  The  overdistention  of  the  heart  is  due  probably  to 
ineffectual  systoles,  which  allow  a  residue  of  blood  to  remain  in 
the  distended  cavities,  while  with  the  continuance  of  muscular 
effort  and  deepened  respirations  blood  is  passed  on  to  the  heart 
more  rapidly  and  in  larger  amounts  than  can  be  expelled. 

Another  factor  that  should  not  be  ignored  in  considering  the 
question  of  cardiac  strain  are  those  unknown  ''  fatigue  products  " 
developed  during  severe  exercise  and  to  wdiich  particular  attention 
has  been  called  by  Clifford  Allbutt. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cardiac  dilatation  develop 
slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  the  development  of  the  dilatation. 
The  stretching  and  often  thinning  of  the  heart-walls  inqmir  their 
contractility,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  stasis  within  the  organ 
which  leads  to  loss  of  equilibrium  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
streams.     As  the  heart-power  begins  to  fail  the  pulse  grows  more 
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rapid,  often  irregular  in  force  and  vohinie,  and  in  many  cases  in- 
termittent. Cardiac  impulse  becomes  weaker,  Its  area  of  duliKJSS 
increased,  and  its  sonnds  feeble. 

The  patient  begins  to  notice  more  or  less  breathlessness  on 
exertion  and  a  feeling  of  nnwonted  lassitude  that  may  amount 
to  actual  weakness.  His  colour  changes  from  the  reddish  hue  of 
health  to  the  bluish  gray  tint  of  increasing  capillary  stasis.  As 
cardiac  inadequacy  advances,  symptoms  of  visceral  congestion  ap- 
pear. The  urine  lessens  in  amount  and  becomes  of  high  specific 
gravity,  often  containing  a  trace  of  albumin.  The  liver  increases 
in  size,  which  may  cause  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  or  of  dull  pain  in  the  back  below  the  shoulder.  Its 
inferior  margin  becomes  more  or  less  distinctly  palpable,  being 
smooth,  firm,  and  rounded,  and  palpation  of  the  organ  may  be 
somewhat  painful. 

Congestion  within  the  gastro-intestinal  veins  is  shown  by  im- 
pairment of  appetite  and  more  or  less  flatulent  indigestion,  so  that 
the  patient  feels  bloated  after  meals  and  complains  of  windy  con- 
stipated bowel  movement.  Piles  may  develop,  sexual  power  be- 
come deficient,  and  women  are  apt  to  suffer  from  leucorrhoea  and 
derangement  of  menstrual  function.  Congestion  within  the  lower 
extremities  leads  at  first  to  puffiness  of  the  ankles,  which  by  night 
feel  tense  and  uncomfortable.  When  the  shoes  are  removed  the 
skin  is  found  creased,  and  a  ridge  indicates  where  the  upper  edge 
of  the  shoe  pressed.  After  a  night's  rest  this  swelling  of  the  feet 
and  ankles  may  have  subsided,  but  as  cardiac  incompetence  pro- 
gresses, oedema  remains  permanent.  Pitting  on  pressure  is  now 
pronounced  and  found  to  gradually  extend  upward. 

Thus  gradually  but  steadily  grow  the  symptoms  of  failing  cir- 
culation, and  at  length,  if  the  condition  is  not  arrested  by  treat- 
ment, the  patient  is  compelled  to  keep  his  room.  Pulmonary  con- 
gestion is  no  longer  shown  merely  by  dyspna'a  on  effort,  but  by 
cough  with  frothy,  perhaps  bloody  expectoration,  and  by  orthop- 
ncpa.  Talking  causes  breathlessness  and  so  much  fatigue  that  the 
patient  dreads  or  even  shuns  the  effort.  Examination  of  the  lungs 
discloses  more  or  less  dulness  at  the  bases  behind  with  fine  crack- 
ling rales — in  short,  the  signs  of  hypostatic  congestion. 

The  apex-beat  is  now  irnijerceptible  or  is  but  a  feeble  tap 
much  outside  the  left  nipple.     Absolute  and  relative  cardiac  dul- 
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lioss  aiv  ijri'nllv  iiuTcastMl.  of  :i  (Hi;itlr:iiiiiul:ir  nut  line,  iiiul  in  cx- 
tromo  oiisos  timv  rxtciul  Ironi  flosc  lo  Hie  rielit  iiii>plt'  <>ii  llir  (»ih' 
liaiul  noarlv  to  llic  anterior  axilhirv  line  on  llic  ollur. 

'\\\o  lioart-sonnds  ai-o  almost  inaudililr  ami  tluM'c  is  very  apt 
to  1>(>  a  systolic  innrninr  (icnotinii'  rdatixc  mitral  oi'  tri('usi)i(l  in- 
suHii-icm-y  or  Itotli.  '\\\v  Irak  tlirouiili  tlic  tri('iis|ii(j  xalvos  is 
shown  liy  tlio  positive  venous  i)ulse  in  the  external  jugulars  and 
livi-r.  The  veins  of  the  neek  stand  out  like  hlue  cords,  and  if  pul- 
sation in  them  is  not  a]>])arent  at  all  times,  hiH'omes  jjlaiuly  visible 
so  soon  as  the  ]>atient  eoue'hs  or  makers  a  forcible  expiratory  effort. 
'Idle  jiulse  is  now  rapid,  feeble,  aiul  often  arrhythmic. 

The  state  <»f  things  has  now  become  ])itial)l(>,  and  if  not  re- 
lieved grows  steadily  worse,  with  the  d(>velopiuent  of  general 
dropsy,  ti'ansudat  ion  into  the  serous  cavities,  somnolence,  even 
low  muttering  delirium  and  death.  This  last  may  occupy  hours, 
ap]K'aring  to  come  from  gi-adnal  exhaustion,  or  it  may  be  ushered 
in  by  ])ulmonarv  o'dema.  In  such  a  case  fine  crackling  rfdes  de- 
veloji,  sjiread  througliout  the  lungs,  and  at  last  become  ])lainly 
heard  at  a  distance  with  every  laboured  res]iiration.  Tn  oth.er  in- 
stances pulmonary  infarction  occurs,  as  shown  hv  cough  and  the 
expectoration  of  bright-red  l)lood.  Tn  some  the  heart  sto]is  ab- 
ru]>tly  and  unexpectedly,  while  the  patient  is  at  rest  or  making 
some  slight  exertion,  although  this  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action  has  been  preceded  for  several  days  by  signs  of  such  increas- 
ing weakness  that  its  final  arrest  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise. 

In  some  cases  symptoms  of  cardiac  dilatation,  even  extreme, 
persist  for  many  months  or  even  two  or  three  years.  I  recall  a 
man  of  fifty  odd  whom  I  treated  in  1893  and  who  was  a  striking 
example  of  this  chronicity.  For  more  than  a  year  he  had  been 
incapacitated  for  attention  to  business  and  yet  had  managed  to 
keep  about  in  spite  of  very  apparent  shortness  of  breath,  a  rapid, 
exceedingly  arrhythmic  pulse,  enormously  increased  cardiac  dul- 
ness,  and  feeble  heart-sounds.  The  liver  could  be  felt  thin-bor- 
dered and  hard,  and  this  patient  eventually  died  apparently  from 
the  pressure-effects  of  ascites  rather  than  from  independent  asys- 
tolism.  This  man's  heart  was  undoubtedly  degenerated  and  very 
thin-walled.  It  might  be  reckoned  as  an  example  of  cardiac  in- 
adequacy from  chronic  myocarditis,  but  it  was  a  typical  picture 
of  chronic  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
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I  have  recently  treated  with  highly  gratifying  results,  by 
means  of  baths  and  resistance  exercises,  a  powerfully  built  man 
of  thirty-eight  who  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  heart-strain 
four  years  before.  When  in  apparently  perfect  health  he  endured 
a  day  of  terrible  fatigue  from  the  exertion  of  journeying  in  a 
severe  snow-storm  at  the  altitude  of  18,000  feet.  By  night  he  was 
completely  exhausted,  looked  blue,  felt  cold,  had  a  feeling  of  great 
pnrcordial  oppression,  and  could  not  get  his  breath.  After  a  few 
days'  rest  he  felt  better  and  returned  to  the  East.  He  remained 
at  business,  but  when  summer  came  on,  went  abroad  for  a  rest, 
and  in  London  consulted  a  well-known  medical  authority.  By 
him  he  was  told  he  had  suffered  a  heart-strain  and  was  advised  to 
give  up  business.  He  did  not  do  so,  however,  with  the  result 
that  he  gradually  developed  symptoms  of  chronic  heart-disease. 
For  some  months  before  I  saw  him  he  suffered  from  dyspncpa  of 
effort,  a  feeling  by  night  of  profound  exhaustion,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  liable  to  die  suddenly  at  any  time.  He  neverthe- 
less remained  at  business. 

When  I  first  saw  him  he  presented  the  signs  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation with  secondary  enlargement  of  the  heart,  chiefly  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Lungs  were  negative,  but  the  liver  w^as  palpable. 
There  w^as  no  pitting,  but  the  tissues  everywhere  felt  tense  and 
hard,  and  the  patient  said  he  "  felt  swollen."  Preliminary  treat- 
ment by  rest  in  bed,  cathartics,  and  a  milk  diet  for  two  days  re- 
duced capillary  stasis,  improved  the  quality  of  the  pulse,  and  re- 
moved the  patient's  sense  of  air-hunger.  There  was  2  per  cent  of 
albumin  in  the  urine,  but  although  repeated  search  was  made  for 
casts,  they  were  never  found. 

At  the  end  of  less  than  four  months  this  patient  declared  he 
felt  perfectly  "vvell  and  desired  to  return  to  business.  The  heart 
was  manifestly  smaller  and  its  action  greatly  improved,  but  the 
mitral  systolic  murmur  still  remained.  It  was  less  loud  and  less 
harsh,  however,  and  the  first  sound,  originally  inaudible,  could 
be  heard  distinctly.  The  liver  could  not  be  felt,  but  albuminuria 
persisted.  This  man  had  never  had  articular  rheumatism  or  any 
disease  to  lead  to  endocarditis,  and  prior  to  his  arduous  mountain 
climbing  had  never  had  even  the  slightest  symptoms  of  heart 
weakness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  heart-muscle  has  suffered  in 
its  integrity,  but  I  look  upon  this  as  an  instance  of  chronic  left- 
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vcntriolo  dilatation  (hie  primarilv  to  strain  and  loading;  to  relative 
mitral  inconipotonn'. 

Acute  dilatation  of  tlu'  heart  from  strain  most  eommonly 
affects  the  right  ventricle,  Init  it  mav  also  take  j)laee  in  the  left. 
This  was  shown  in  the  cas(>s  of  the  voiine,-  men  who  were  examined 
hv  Harold  Williams  immediately  before  and  after  a  run  of  twenty- 
tive  miles.  Cardiac  dilatation  was  shown  hy  exhaustion,  cyanosis, 
a  rapid  thready  pulse,  uumifest  increase  in  heart's  dulness  both 
to  right  and  left,  and  by  a  systolic  murmur  having  the  characters 
of  a  mitral  bruit.  The  safety-valve  action  of  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion may  be  rather  qiiickly  indueinl  as  conipai'CMJ  to  the  time  it 
would  take  to  set  up  such  a  left-ventricle  dilatatiou  as  would  pro- 
duce relative  mitral  incompetence.  Tn  a  run  of  twenty-live  miles 
requiring  three  or  four  hours,  time  would  be  given  for  the  safety- 
valve  action  of  mitral  insufficiency  to  occur.  Were  this  not  so,  the 
left  ventricle  would  be  subjected  to  a  degree  of  strain  that  might 
prove  dangerous  and  even  fatal. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  heart-strain  are  those  of  deficient  arte- 
rial circulation  (relative  arterial  ana'uiia),  a  rapid,  weak,  and  it 
may  be  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse  with  signs  of  an  overloaded 
venous  and  pulmonary  system,  dyspnoea,  exhaustion,  pra?cordial 
discomfort,  perhaps  pain,  and  cyanosis,  congestion  of  the  liver,  and 
positive  venous  pulse  of  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  seen  two  instances  of  acutely  in- 
duced dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  in  powerfully  built  young 
men  belonging  to  college  foot-ball  teams.  One  of  them  walked  off 
the  field  after  the  contest  was  over,  but  he  looked  blue  in  the  face, 
complained  of  dull  pain  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  physician  having  charge  of  the  team  detected  increase  of  abso- 
lute dulness  to  the  right.  Symptoms  did  not  disappear  for  a  num- 
ber of  davs,  and  it  was  months  before  the  heart's  action  regained 
its  wonted  steadiness. 

When  the  heart-muscle  is  healthy,  acute  dilatation  from  over- 
strain may  be  recovered  from,  yet  if  too  frequently  repeated  may 
without  doubt  result  in  permanent  cardiac  incompetence.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  positive  danger  attending  college  athletics,  par- 
ticularly in  foot-ball  and  rowing  matches. 

When  the  heart-muscle  is  not  healthy,  and  therefore  when  per- 
sons have  passed  their  forty-fifth  year  and  have  arrived  at  a  time 
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of  life  in  which  the  state  of  the  myocardium  is  questionable,  acute 
cardiac  dilatation  from  overstrain  becomes  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  first  symptoms  of  heart-strain  may  be  recovered  from,  but 
more  or  less  inadequacy  is  likely  to  remain.  In  time,  as  a  result 
of  renewed  but  less  severe  strain,  evidence  of  weakness  sets  in 
and  the  patient  ultimately  presents  a  clinical  picture  of  gradually 
increasing  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  multiplicity  of  condi- 
tions which  affect  the  results  of  inspection  renders  this  means  of 
investigation  of  comparatively  small  value.  The  eye  may  per- 
ceive the  well-known  manifestations  of  cardiac  weakness,  but  it 
cannot  furnish  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  heart. 
There  is  usually  an  absence  of  visible  cardiac  impulse,  but  this 
alone  is  of  no  value,  since  it  is  normal  to  many  individuals  to 
have  no  visible  apex-beat  on  account  of  the  volume  of  the  lungs 
or  the  thickness  of  the  chest-wall.  In  emphysema,  which  so  com- 
monly leads  to  ultimate  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  visible  im- 
pulse is  also  likely  to  be  wanting.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  apex- 
beat  is  not  plainly  visible  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  strong 
light  and  inspection  made  across  the  front  of  the  chest  from  the 
side  or  from  above  downward.  If  dilatation  exists  a  feeble  apex- 
shock  may  thus  be  sometimes  perceived  outside  of  and  below  the 
nipple  or  in  the  epigastric  notch. 

Palpation. — Aside  from  the  knowledge  which  this  affords  con- 
cerning the  pulse  and  hepatic  congestion,  palpation  is  of  service  in 
the  estimation  of  the  feebleness  or  strength  of  cardiac  contractions. 
Thin-walled  and  dilated  hearts  may  give  no  perceptible  shock  to 
the  chest-wall,  or  they  may  occasionally  produce  a  sudden  quick 
tap  whenever  the  organ  gathers  itself,  as  it  were,  for  an  extra 
effort.  When  the  apex-beat  jiersists,  it  is  not  like  the  broad  heav- 
ing impulse  of  hypertrophy,  but  is  a  circumscribed  feeble  stroke 
of  a  slapping  character.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  long- 
standing dilatation  with  still  some  degree  of  efficiency. 

Percussion. — This  is,  as  a  rule,  our  most  valuable  means  of 
determining  if  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  present,  but  it  may  afford 
very  unreliable  evidence  in  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema.  If 
the  state  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  thoracic  parietes  renders  percus- 
sion available  and  if  dilatation  exists,  the  area  of  deep-seated  if 
not  of  superficial  dulness  is  found  increased  in  accordance  with  the 
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dog:i*cc  of  dilatation  jlikI  the  eliamboi-s  affocted.  In  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventrielo  relative  dulness  is  increased  towards  the  left  and 
upward,  while  in  stretchinii'  of  the  right  heart  it  is  auiiinented  to 
the  right  and  downward.  When  general  dilatation  of  the  heart 
exists  the  area  of  diilness  is  found  to  have  assumed  a  quadrangular 
outline  with  broadly  rounded  cornel's  and  sides. 

Auscultation. — The  heart-sounds  are  feeble,  altered  in  intensity 
and  rhythm,  and  are  freciucntly  accompanied  or  obscured  by  mur- 
murs of  relative  or  muscular  mitral  or  tricuspid  incompetence.  The 
systolic  tone  becomes  shortened  and  valvular  like  the  second,  and 
with  lessening  of  the  long  pause  the  rhythm  of  the  sounds  tends  to 
assume  that  of  the  ticking  of  a  small  clock  or  watch.  In  cases  of 
great  weakness  and  rapidity  of  heart-action  the  tones  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  or  but  a  single  sound  may  be  detected. 
The  aortic  second  tone  is  usually  diminished,  while  the  pulmonic 
second  is  accentuated.  If  murmurs  exist,  they  are,  as  already  stated, 
those  of  relative  or  muscular  incompetence  of  one  or  both  auriculo- 
ventncular  valves  depending  on  the  degi*ee  of  dilatation.  The 
auscultator  should  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  possible  for  bruits 
of  pre-existing  valvular  disease  to  be  present,  and  therefore  he 
must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  munnur  is  necessarily  due  to 
dilatation  alone.  In  many  cases  he  nmst  await  the  result  of  treat- 
ment  before  deciding  definitely  on  its  real  nature. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  cardiac  dilatation  is  ordi- 
narily not  difficult,  especially  if  it  has  been  acutely  induced  or  has 
progressed  to  the  production  of  considerable  inadequacy.  Minor 
degrees  of  stretching  are  not  always  easy  of  detection  and  require 
minute  inquiiy  into  the  history  and  symptoms,  as  well  as  pains- 
taking physical  examination.  In  slowly  induced  dilatation  there 
is  history  of  gradual  onset  and  progressive  increase  of  symptoms 
of  cardiac  incompetence,  while  there  are  clipical  findings  of  (1)  a 
more  or  less  rapid  and  feeble,  it  may  be  irregidar  or  intermittent, 
pulse;  (2)  feeble,  tapping,  or  even  imperceptible  cardiac  impulse; 
(3)  increase  of  relative  and  perhaps  superficial  dulness  in  one  or 
more  directions  according  to  the  chamber  affected;  (4)  feeble  tick- 
ing sounds  and  perhaps  systolic  murmurs  of  relative  or  muscular 
mitral  or  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

In  acute  overstrain  the  phenomena  of  cardiac  embarrassment 
follow  some  unusual  exertion  and  are  easily  recognised,  while  the 
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patient  is  apt  to  display  more  or  less  cyanosis  and  other  evidence 
of  impending  stasis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  or  confoimded  with  any  other  condition  pro- 
vided due  attention  is  paid  to  history  and  objective  symptoms. 
Distention  of  the  cardiac  cavities  that  has  developed  more  slowly 
and  has  grown  extreme  may,  however,  be  mistaken  for  pericar- 
dial effusion.  The  differential  points  arc  fully  dealt  with  in  that 
chapter,  but  special  emphasis  may  here  be  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  determining  the  relation  of  the  outer  and  inferior  margin 
of  deep-seated  dulness  to  the  position  of  the  apex-beat.  In  car- 
diac dilatation  dulness  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  car- 
diac impulse,  whereas  in  pericardial  distention  the  apex-im- 
pulse is  situated  within  the  outer  border  of  dulness.  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  trustworthy  criterion  of  difference  between 
the  two  affections.  In  other  respects  there  is  often  a  striking 
similarity. 

Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  can  scarcely  be  confounded  if  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  characters  of  the  pulse,  to  the  nature  of 
the  impulse,  and  to  the  greater  feebleness  and  rapidity  of  the 
sounds  in  dilatation.  A  simply  dilated  and  yet  not  specially  de- 
generated heart  cannot  often  be  distinguished  from  a  degenerated 
and  hence  secondarily  dilated  organ,  and  it  is  not  always  prudent 
to  attempt  such  distinction. 

Prognosis. — Dilatation  of  the  heart  should  never  be  regarded 
as  a  trivial  matter,  and  yet  the  degree  of  its  gravity  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  heart-muscle,  the  extent  of  the  dilatation,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  has  existed.  It  is  the  integrity  of  the  myocar- 
dium in  the  young  and  in  trained  athletes  which  in  them  makes 
the  heart  recover  so  quickly  and  well  from  the  overdistention 
caused  by  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  likelihood  of  the 
heart-w^alls  being  not  quite  sound  which  renders  prognosis  serious 
when  dilatation  supplants  hypertrophy  or  when  elderly  individ- 
uals suffer  heart-strain.  Stiffened  arteries  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  heart-walls  are  seriously  degenerated,  and  experi- 
ence abundantly  proves  that  in  some  cases  proper  treatment  may 
restore  a  dilated  heart  even  w'hen  the  vascular  coats  are  thickened. 
N'evertheless,  under  such  conditions  stretching  of  the  cardiac 
chambers  is  always  a  grave  affair,  and  only  too  often  there  is  but 
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little  jirospoct  (^f  tlu-  licMrt-wniis  ;ii2;;nii  iKH'diiiini;;  as  soiiiul  as  before 
the  iiijiirv. 

Canliai'  dilatalion  ass(»fial»'(l  with  a  iiraimlar  kidnev  iiiav  al- 
ways Ite  saiil  to  funiish  a  very  grave  proi;iiosis,  I'or  the  resistanee 
ill  the  arterial  systt>iii  is  so  great  that  in  all  likelihood  the  heart 
has  been  irradiially  yielding,  and  having  onee  given  way,  cannot  re- 
gain its  lost  adeqnaey.  In  sneh  a  ease  the  prognosis  depends  both 
npon  the  state  of  the  heart-ninsele  and  the  ixissibility  of  lessening 
the  high  pidse-tension  by  treatment. 

In  the  faee  of  both  arteriosclerosis  and  interstitial  nephritis 
a  seriously  dilated  heart  is  likely  never  again  to  recover  its  ;former 
eoinpensatory  hypertro])hy. 

It  is  so  evident  a  faet  as  to  searcely  r(>(piire  statement  that 
the  more  extensive  the  dilatation  the  more  serious  the  ])i-ognosis. 
With  eare  and  jiroper  nuinagement  minor  degrees  of  the  condition 
nniy  endure  for  a  long  time — even  years — yet  in  such  a  case  the 
tenure  of  life  is  always  uncertain,  f(»r  the  reason  that  some  addi- 
tional and  unexpected  strain  may  at  any  time  convert  a  not  alto- 
gether unfavourable  into  a  most  serious  prognosis. 

Stretching  of  the  auricles  or  of  the  right  ventricle  is  not  so 
grave  a  matter  as  is  left-ventricle  dilatation.  Owing  t<i  tlie  thin- 
ness of  their  walls  they  may  not  be  so  amenable  to  treatment — that 
is,  not  so  likely  to  have  their  hypertrophy  restored;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  ventricle  is  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by 
stretching  of  its  auriculo-ventricnlar  ring,  and  therefore  is  less 
liable  to  paralytic  overdistention  and  diastolic  arrest.  This  con- 
sideration leads  me  to  the  belief  that  in  cases  of  left- ventricle  dila- 
tation the  development  of  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  a 
favourable  rather  than  an  unfavourable  prognostic  indication. 
Such  a  murmur  is  usually  held  to  indicate  relative  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency, an<l  l»y  the  giving  way  of  the  mitral  valve  a  part  of  the 
excessive  endocardial  blood-pressure  becomes  transferred  to  the 
auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  and  thus  the  wall  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle is  relieved,  in  a  measure  at  least.  I  can  recall  more  than  one 
instance  of  sudden  and  unexpected  death  in  men  whose  hearts 
were  seriously  dilated  and  in  whom  such  a  systolic  apex-mnrnnir 
did  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  more  than  once  observed 
that  when  the  mitral  valve  gave  way  the  progress  to  asystolism 
was  gradual,  and  death  was  usually  preceded  by  the  symptoms  and 
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signs  of  venous  stasis,  extending  through  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months. 

It  is  also  evident  that  prognosis  is  largely  governed  by  the 
length  of  time  the  dilatation  has  existed.  If  the  myocardium  is 
still  healthy,  as  in  the  young,  a  chronic  dilatation  may  yet  be 
recovered  from.  In  persons  past  middle  age  the  condition  is 
likely  to  resist  treatment  if  it  has  become  chronic,  and  if  in  such 
the  pulse  is  persistently  arrhythmic,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  heart-muscle  is  not  sound  or  that  the  auricles  are 
greatly  dilated.  According  to  Radizewsky,  habitual  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  points  to  preponderating  degeneration  of  the  walls  of 
one  or  both  auricles.  If  this  be  correct,  then  arrhythmia  in  con- 
nection with  chronic  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  a  better  prognostic 
sign  as  regards  length  of  life  than  is  tachycardia  with  perfect 
regularity  of  rhythm  due  to  a  dilated  ventricle.  In  acute  dilatation 
from  overstrain,  as  in  foot-ball  or  mountain  climbing,  the  progno- 
sis is  as  a  rule  good,  for  with  rest  and  proper  treatment  the  heart 
is  likely  to  return  to  its  former  healthy  condition.  Eepetitions  of 
its  abuse  may,  however,  eventually  induce  permanent  inadequacy. 

Another  element  that  enters  into  the  question  of  prognosis  is 
the  degree  of  subjective  symptoms  produced  by  the  dilatation. 
If  dyspnoea  be  less  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  appar- 
ent gravity  of  the  condition,  the  case  is  likely  to  pursue  a  chronic 
course;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shortness  of  breath  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ,  or  to  the  amount  of 
exertion  performed  by  the  patient,  or  if  the  dyspnoea  assumes  the 
form  of  cardiac  asthma,  then  the  prognosis  is  bad,  unless  the 
urgency  of  this  symptom  can  be  accounted  for  by  an  associated 
emphysema  or  bronchitis. 

If  skilful  treatment  succeeds  in  producing  only  temporary  im- 
provement, and  the  heart  drops  back  to  its  former  state  so  soon 
as  treatment  is  discontinued,  or  less  vigorous,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  heart-muscle  is  either  too  weak  to  be  regenerated,  or  the 
peripheral  resistance  is  too  great  to  be  permanently  overcome.  A 
steady  though  gradual  loss  of  groimd,  in  spite  of  treatment,  proves 
that  verv  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  management,  no  matter 
how  skilful. 

Except  ill  cardiac  strain  of  eifort  in  the  young,  one  should 
never  venture  to  prognosticate  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  for 
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the  heart  to  bo  restoivd  to  health,  or  in  those  in  whii'h  this  is  mnni- 
fostlv  iinpossihle,  to  predict  how  louij;  the  disease  is  likely  to  last. 
If  the  left  heart  is  the  one  ehiellv  atfoetcd,  the  end  may  come  sud- 
denly and  unex]>ectedly,  hut  in  those  cases  in  which  the  rit!;ht  heart 
is  tlu'  one  chictly  at  fauh,  and  ]iart  icnlarly  wIumi  the  right  auricle 
is  much  dilati'd,  jndnionary  infarcts  are  very  likely  to  occnr  and 
to  be  the  immediately  deterniining  cause  of  death. 

Two  states  of  mind  on  the  pai't  of  the  patieut,  if  they  come  on 
after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  serious  symptoms 
of  stasis  are  present,  always  make  me  apprehensive  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end.  These  are,  great  restlessness  and  an  ill- 
detined  nervousness  that  keep  the  patient  constantly  moving 
about,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sudden  lull  in  the  patient's  sense 
of  distress.  After  days  or  ])erhaps  weeks  of  severe  suffering  he 
suddenly  has  a  day  in  which  he  feels  remarkably  Avell  and  free 
from  distress.  This  is  often  like  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm. 
1  have  nuire  than  once  seen  death  speedily  succeed  such  a  day  of 
ajtparent  well-being.  Apro]ios  of  the  former  state  I  recall  a  large 
middle-aged  man  presenting  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  ex- 
treme cardiac  dilatation  whom  I  examined  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Harrison  late  one  afternoon  and  in  whom  I  saw  no  evidence 
that  the  end  was  imminent ;  he  had  been  in  that  condition  for  a 
week,  and,  although  very  dyspnocic,  walked  into  an  adjoining 
room.  He  displayed,  however,  an  indescribable  restlessness,  and 
less  than  three  hours  after  we  left  him  he  died  suddenly. 

Treatment.  —In  dilatation  of  the  heart  suddenly  induced 
through  strain  the  first  indication  is  to  place  the  patient  at  rest 
in  the  recumbent  or  semi-recumbent  position  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  heart's  work  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Muscular  in- 
action and  a  more  trancpiil  respiration  l)ring  the  venous  blood  to 
the  right  heart  less  rapidly,  and  if  the  circulatory  apparatus  is 
healthy,  as  in  the  youthful  athlete,  Xature  alone,  under  favourable 
conditions,  will  speedily  effect  a  restoration  of  the  blood-stream  to 
its  former  equilibrium. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient's  age  or  state  of  general  nutri- 
tion justifies  the  inference  that  the  heart  cannot  return  to  normal 
without  further  aid,  then  a  niei-cni-ial  ])il]  and  digitalis  should  be 
prescribed.  By  uidoading  the  ])ortal  system  the  cathartic  tends 
to  restore  balance  within  the  abdominal  vessels  and  secondarily 
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in  the  system  at  large.  Five  grains  of  blue  mass  followed  by  ^ 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts  eight  hours  thereafter,  or  a  grain  or  two'  of 
calomel  at  bedtime  and  a  glassful  of  the  solution  of  citrate  of 
magnesia  next  morning,  or  any  one  of  the  numerous  aperient 
waters  in  the  market,  will  prove  highly  efficient  to  that  end. 

The  purpose  of  the  digitalis  is  to  slow  down  the  heart  and  en- 
able it  to  empty  its  distended  cavities  effectively.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  administration  of  10  to  15  minims  of  the 
tincture  every  six  hours  for  four  or  five  days.  Improvement  will 
be  shown  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  and  corresponding  gain  in  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  pulse,  by  disappearance  of  cyanosis  and 
other  signs  of  venous  congestion,  by  increased  diuresis,  and  a 
gradual  return  to  normal  in  the  size  and  sounds  of  the  heart. 
Strychnine  and  nitroglycerin  will  probably  not  be  required.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  insist  on  light  yet  nutritious  diet  until  the 
normal  state  of  the  circulation  has  been  regained. 

When  permanent  cardiac  insufficiency  is  threatened  from  re- 
peated heart-strain  or  from  the  gradual  giving  w^ay  of  hypertrophy 
in  the  face  of  relatively  too  great  peripheral  resistance,  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  in  any  other  form  of 
heart-weakness.  The  first  indication  is  to  relieve  the  overtaxed 
heart.  Therefore  the  patient  must  be  put  at  physical  rest  for  a 
length  of  time  which  is  to  be  determined  by  results.  To  the  pa- 
tient's query,  "  How  long  must  I  stay  in  bed  ?  "  do  not  permit 
yourself  to  make  a  definite  answer,  but  tell  him  that  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  rapidity  and  degree  of  improvement.  In  other 
respects  the  same  general  jdan  of  action  previously  detailed  for 
cases  of  lost  compensation  is  to  be  followed,  but  varied  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

Most  cases  of  cardiac  dilatation  which  the  physician  is  called 
on  to  treat  are  not  instances  of  acute  strain,  but  of  chronic  cardiac 
insufficiency.  They  are  to  be  managed,  therefore,  in  accordance 
w^th  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  inadequacy 
from  chronic  myocarditis,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chap- 
ter for  details. 

There  are  three  measures,  however,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  speak  with  special  relation  to  cardiac  dilatation: 

(1)  Bloodletting. — Occasionally  a  patient  is  encountered  who 
from  one  cause  or  another  is  suffering  from  great  overdistention  of 
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the  riirht  heart.  The  action  is  oxtrcinclv  feeble  and  disordered, 
the  faee  is  c«>ngesteil,  the  veins  are  Inrgid,  dyspnoea  is  profonnd, 
the  hmgs  are  tiHed  with  rtUes  of  pnhnonary  oodcnia,  there  is  cough 
and  blooily.  frothy  exi)ectt)r:iti(m.  there  is  no  ivdenia,  bnt  the  ex- 
tremities are  c«thl  and  cyanosed.  Percussion  shows  enormous 
dihitation  of  the  heart,  and,  so  well  as  can  be  determined,  the 
heart-tones  are  very  weak  and  im})ure.  Dissolution  appears  innni- 
nent.  Under  such  circumstances  the  physician  realizes  that  what- 
ever is  to  brini;;  relief  must  be  done  quickly. 

There  is  not  time  for  diiiitalis  and  cathartics  to  be  tried  ;  they 
are  too  slow.  In  such  an  extrciiiiiy  ilici'c  is  notliini;-  that  usually 
affords  such  prompt  relief  as  venesection.  Twenty  or  more  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  are  generally  followed  by  diminution 
of  cyanosis,  noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pulse, 
and  increased  clearness  and  streiiiith  of  the  heart-sounds.  Of 
course  such  im})rovement  "will  be  only  temporary  if  nothing  else 
is  done.  This  treatment  must  be  followed  up,  therefore,  by 
the  ju<lici()us  use  of  digitalis,  strychnine,  and  cathartics,  to  secure 
what  is  gained  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  since  this  latter  is  of 
course  only  a  tem])orarv  measure  resorted  to  for  the  dire  emer- 
gency. Many  a  ]>ati('nt's  life  has  been  saved  by  such  treatment, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  will  not  save  all. 

(2)  Nauheim  Baihs. — By  some  authors  who  seem  to  make  a 
fad  of  this  mode  of  treatment  these  saline  and  effervescing  baths 
are  advised  even  in  cases  of  extreme  and  long-standing  dilatation. 
Judging  from  my  experience,  such  treatment  is  a  mistake  in  cases 
in  which,  from  the  arrhytlimic  pulse,  enormous  area  of  cardiac 
dulness,  and  feelde  tumultuous  heart-sounds,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cardiac  walls  are  too  thin  to  ever  reiiaiii  tlicii-  old-time  ])owor.  The- 
oretically these  baths  slu^uld  uiilond  tli(;  cartliac  cavities  and  thus 
assist  the  heart  in  its  labours.  As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  I  believe  in 
these  cases  they  do  not  accomjdish  this  result.  Such  persons  can- 
not be  materially  benefited  l)y  anything,  yet  if  any  remedy  can 
help  them  it  should  be  digitalis,  strychnine,  and  cathartics  judi- 
ciously administered  for  an  indefinite  time. 

(3)  Resistance  Exercises. — If  given  by  an  attendant  who 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  apply  the  proper  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  a  feeble  heart,  these  exercises  may  prove  of  real  benefit 
even  to  a  seriously  dilated  heart.     They  are  supposed  to  relieve 
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the  cardiac  cavities  by  diverting  a  part  of  their  contents  to  the 
peripheral  vessels,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  followed  by  a 
demonstrable  decrease  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  Neverthe- 
less I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  create  so  remarkable  a  decrease 
as  is  claimed  by  Theodor  Schott,  who  finds  in  this  effect  a  means 
of  differential  diagnosis  between  a  dilated  organ  and  a  pericardial 
effnsion.  When  employed  in  the  condition  now  considered  they 
must  be  given  with  very  great  gentleness,  and  movements  are  to 
be  omitted  which  necessitate  the  elevation  of  the  arms  above  the 
head  as  well  as  bending  of  the  trunk  at  the  hips,  which  are  capable 
of  augmenting  dyspncjea  and  aggravating  the  dilatation.  Even 
when  permanent  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition  does  not 
result  it  is  generally  found  that  for  a  time  at  least  there  is  a  less- 
ening of  his  distress  and  an  improvement  in  his  colour.  I 
therefore  recommend  their  trial  in  all  cases  of  chronic  cardiac 
dilatation. 

Should  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  incompetence  be  not  improved 
by  the  measures  just  spoken  of,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  case  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  in  which  anything  more  is 
to  be  hoped  from  treatment  than  the  amelioration  of  symp- 
toms. One  may  yet  do  Avhat  he  can  with  digitalis,  strychnine, 
nitroglycerin,  diffusible  stimulants,  and  cathartics.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  morphine  will  now  have  to  be  given,  and  if  admin- 
istered hypodermically  to  secure  comfortable  nights,  the  remedy 
is  generally  of  the  greatest  service.  In  many  instances  mor- 
phine thus  given  will  prolong  life  and  ease  the  sufferer's  path  to 
the  grave. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Dr.  George  F.  Roberts,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, called  me  to  see  a  gentleman  of  nearly  sixty  who  presented  a 
typical  picture  of  a  dilated  heart.  The  myocardium  was  probably 
degenerated,  but  his  arteries  were  soft  and  urine  was  negative,  so 
that  one  could  not  say  there  was  more  than  cardiac  incompetence 
from  dilatation.  He  was  in  bed  and  dyspnreuc,  but  his  suffering 
arose  from  vertigo,  which  came  every  few  minutes  and  lasted  from 
a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  or  more.  During  the  vertigo  his  radial 
])ulse  wholly  disappeared  and  the  heart-sounds  became  exceedingly 
rapid  and  feeble  but  perfectly  regular;  the  cavities  were  not  being 
emptied.  Suddenly  the  action  of  the  heart  would  change,  becom- 
ing slow,  strong,  but  irregular;  the  pulse  would  return  and  the 
39 
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patient  would  cxi'lniiii,  '"  riicrc!  it  is  lionc!  "  lueaiiiiiii;,  of  course, 
his  dizziness. 

The  ecrvieal  vi'ins  wore  (IIsIimuUmI,  liver  was  jjalpable,  urine 
scanty,  but  no  a>dcnia  and  no  turgeseencc  of  the  snpertieial  veins 
over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Cardiac  impulse  was  absent  and  the 
area  of  dnlness  enormouslv  increased  and  of  a  quadrangular  out- 
line. It  sei'uied  as  if  tlu^  large  vessels  of  the  abdominal  and  portal 
systems  were  holding  the  most  of  the  blo<xl. 

Venesection  was  indicated  and  might  have  afforded  temporary 
relief,  but  for  certain  reasons  it  was  not  performed.  Instead, 
nitroglycerin,  camphor,  and  valerianate  of  caffeine  w^ere  injected 
sulxmtaneonsly  at  short  intervals  and  the  bowels  were  opened  by 
calomel  and  a  saline.  Vertigo  was  relieved  by  this  means,  but 
circulation  was  not  materially  improved.  The  heart-walls  were 
too  greatly  stretched  and  probably  degenerated  to  regain  their  ade- 
quacy, and  the  patient  died  about  ten  days  subsequently. 

11.     RELATIVE  AND   INIUSCULAR  MITRAL  INSUFFICIENCY 

Relative. — By  this  term  is  meant  that  variety  of  incompetence 
which  results  from  over-distention  of  the  left  ventricle  and  is  en- 
eoimtered  in  its  most  tyj^ical  form  in  the  acute  heart-strain  just 
described.  AVhcn  so  produced  the  insufficiency  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  primaiy,  to  distingiiish  it  from  the  subdivision  known 
as  secondary.  It  is  the  latter,  or  secondary,  that  not  infrequently 
develops  in  the  late  stage  of  aortic  stenosis  and  regurgitation  and 
has  so  often  Ijeen  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Balfour's  term,  Curable  Alitral  Regurgitation,  was  intended  to 
cover  cases  of  primary  relative  mitral  incompetence,  particularly 
as  seen  in  chlorotic  girls,  since  it  is  very  amenable  to  treatment. 
The  term  was  based  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  stretching  of  the 
mitral  ostium  as  precluded  the  adequate  closure  of  the  valve-flaps. 
In  the  light  of  more  recent  knowledge,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
tlie  insufficiency  described  by  that  distinguished  author  is  in  reality 
the  form  now  to  be  considered. 

Muscular. — This  term,  which  may  be  api)licd  to  incompetence 
whether  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valve,  denotes  a  form  of  in- 
sufficiency depending  not  on  over-distention  of  the  ventricle  with 
corresponding  dilatation  of  the  ring,  but  on  a  functional  defect  of 
the  muscular  mechanism  by  which  normally  the  valve  is  enabled 
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to  close.  For  our  kuowlcdgc  of  the  facts  underlying  this  sub- 
division of  mitral  incompetence  we  are  indebted  to  the  Leipzig 
School,  whose  views  it  must  be  confessed  have  been  very  tardily 
accepted  by  English  and  American  authors. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  anatomical  condition  underlying 
relative  insufficiency  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  is  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle.  This  dilatation  must  reach  such  an  extreme  grade, 
however,  as  to  carry  with  it  more  or  less  stretching  of  the  mitral 
ring,  as  shown  by  its  admitting  more  than  three  fingers.  The  valve 
itself  is  structurally  intact,  or  in  cases  of  long  standing  the  cusps 
may  be  longer  and  broader  than  normal  and  the  papillary  muscles 
be  flattened  and  elongated  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  In  brief,  the  organ  presents  the 
changes  previously  described  under  Dilatation  of  the  Heart,  either 
with  or  without  structural  disease  at  the  aortic  orifice. 

In  muscular  mitral  insufficiency  the  left  ventricle  may  or  may 
not  present  evidence  of  dilatation,  but  if  this  condition  existed  dur- 
ing life  it  was  not  of  so  high  a  gi-ade  as  is  the  case  when  relative 
incompetence  occurs.  In  many  instances  the  pathologist  is  sur- 
prised by  finding  nothing  at  first  sight  to  explain  the  murmur 
heard  before  death.  The  mitral  ostium  is  not  dilated  and  the 
valves  are  intact. 

Closer  examination,  however,  discloses  changes  in  the  muscula- 
ture which  interfered  with  the  perfect  coaptation  of  the  valve-flaps. 
These  are  the  changes  of  acute  or  chronic  myocarditis,  which 
favour  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  dilatation  and  defective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  ring  muscle  or  papillaries,  or  both. 

Three  factoi-s  are  concerned  in  the  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  (1)  the  pressure  of  the  blood  mthin  the  ventri- 
cle upon  their  ventricular  surface,  (2)  the  contraction  of  the  ring 
muscle  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle  by  which  the  orifice  is  nar- 
rowed to  a  mere  chink,  and  (3)  the  contraction  of  the  papillary 
muscles  and  consequent  tightening  of  the  cordse  tendinese.  The 
combined  effect  of  all  these  elements  is  the  perfect  apposition  of 
the  valve-flaps  throughout  practically  their  entire  surface,  and  not 
merely  at  their  margins. 

If  now,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  or  degeneration,  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle  dilates  suiflciently  to  prevent  the  mitral  ostium 
from  becoming  adequately  contracted  during  systole,  or  to  inter- 
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ftTo  \\-itli  tlio  jiropor  pull  <>f  flic  ]);i|)illjiri('s.  tlicu  tlio  condition  is 
pri^cnt  which  i>crMiits  more  or  less  rc^uriiilatimi;  the  vnlvc  is 
rtnulonnl  nmscnhirlv  incoiii|Kicnl.  (\ins<>(|ncntlv,  in  niiv  case  in 
which  the  clinical  iliaiinesis  ot'  niili-al  iiisullicieucv  has  heeii  made 
and  in  wiiich  tiie  valves  are  found  intact  after  (h^atli,  careful 
examination  must  he  made  of  the  state  of  the  uivocardiuui,  since 
in  dt'iieneration  cd'  the  wall  or  ot'  I  lie  papillaries  may  1)0  discovered 
the    |>athol(><iical   cause  of  the   regurgitation. 

Etiology. — Priniarij  relative  insutticiency  of  the  mitral  valve 
is  tlu>  result  nf  acute  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  from  excessive 
physical  exei'tion,  i.  e.,  acute  sti-aiii.  This  was  well  shown  hy  Har- 
old Williams's  ohservations,  lie  fo\ind  that  of  \'-\  lieahhy  young 
men  examined  immediately  after  a  run  of  2.")  mih's,  1  1  presented 
appreeiahle  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricdi^  with  a  mitral  systolic 
niui'iinir  and  vascular  exidence  of  stasis.  A\  lien  tlie  myocardiuni 
is  degenerated  and  the  ai'teries  are  stiff,  indiscreet  physical  eflort 
is  es]XH-ially  lik(dy  to  occasion  cardiac  overstrain,  and  I  have  morc^ 
than  once  discovered  this  form  <d'  valvular  inc<)iii])etence  in  elderly 
men  after  a  Lusiness  or  Iinniini:  trip  in  the  Kdcky  jNIonutains. 

Secondary  relative  mitral  insulliciency  may  be  said  to  be  the 
rcsnlt  of  chronic  heart-strain.  It  is  jwssible,  therefore,  when  the 
left  ventricle  has  been  compelled  for  a  long  time  to  labonr  against 
great  jieripheral  resistance,  as  in  cases  of  aortic  stenosis.  It  is  seen 
not  infrequently  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  Avhen  the  hyper- 
trophied  ventricle  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  wnth  the  excessive  blood- 
pressure  in  the  aortic  system,  or  when  the  ventricle  struggling  to 
preserve  its  adequacy  is  overpowered  by  the  addition  of  some  un- 
wonted ])hysical  or  mental  strain.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  mi- 
tral incompetence  secondary  to  long-standing  aortic  regurgitation. 

The  causes  of  muscnJar  mitral  insufficiency  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  secondar)'  relative  form.  Less  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  required  to  produce  it,  however,  lience  it  is  a  more 
frcfpient  r)ccurrence.  ^\(*rco\'('r,  degeneration  of  the  pajiillai-ies  is 
a  cr)nditi<^>n  which  often  leads  to  muscular  inconqu'tence,  whereas 
it  cannot  produce  the  relative  fonn.  The  muscular  incouqietence 
may  likewise  result  from  acute  heart-sti-ain  when  this  is  not  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  extreme  dilatation. 

Acute  myocarditis  is  a  cause  of  the  muscular  fonn  far  more 
commonly  tlian  is  recognised.     The  dilatation  may  be  slight  and 
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escape  recognition,  and  hence  the  apex  nninuur  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  indicate  endocarditis.  Such  an  error  is  the  more  likely 
since  the  acute  myocarditis  develops  in  the  course  of  some  acute 
infection,  as  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  The  ulti- 
mate subsidence  of  the  murmur  j^^''^  pas.su  with  the  return  of  the 
ventricle  to  normal  size  probably  proves  the  condition  to  have  been 
muscular  and  not  endocarditic. 

The  Curable  Mitral  Regurgitation  of  chlorosis  and  grave 
anaemia,  which  is  probably  muscular  in  the  strict  sense,  is  due  prob- 
ably to  the  blood-state,  which  by  depriving  the  heart  of  requisite 
nutrition  lessens  its  resisting  power  so  that  a  moderate  gi'ade  of 
dilatation  supervenes. 

Symptoms  are  those  observed  in  cardiac  inadequacy,  and 
need  not  be  detailed  here.  Their  intensity  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
their  character  depend  upon  the  freedom  of  the  leak  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  development.  In  the  slighter  grades  of  muscular 
mitral  incompetence  symptoms  may  be  so  mild  as  not  to  draw 
attention  to  the  real  seat  of  trouble,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  of  the  clinical  picture  is  due  to  the  leak  and 
how  much  to  the  underlying  cardiac,  vascular,  or  renal  condition. 

Relative  mitral  insufficiency  of  acute  heart-strain  produces 
})ronounced  symptoms,  viz.,  pra^cordial  distress,  dyspnoea,  a  feel- 
ing of  weakness  that  may  amount  almost  to  syncope,  cyanosis  or  an 
ashen  pallor  of  the  countenance.  Antemic  or  chlorotic  girls  with 
"  curable  mitral  regurgitation  "  are  apt  to  display  breathlessness, 
muscular  weakness,  and'  sometimes  slight  ankle  puffiness,  which 
is  due  to  the  state  of  the  blood  rather  than  the  heart. 

Physical  signs  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  mitral  regurgi- 
tation of  endocarditic  origin,  but  wdth  slight  differences.  In  rela- 
tive insufficiency  percussion  is  apt  to  show  greater  increase  of  dul- 
ness  to  the  left,  while  in  muscular  incompetence  the  murmur  is 
more  typically  blowing  and  generally  accompanies,  but  does  not 
replace,  the  first  sound  at  the  apex. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  mitral  insuffi.ciency  is 
generally  easy.  The  difficulty  lies  in  differentiating  the  forms  we 
are  considering  from  the  incompetence  of  endocardial  inflamma- 
tion.    The  main  differential  points  are  the  following: 

(A)  Age,  the  individual  in  most  cases  being  past  forty.  (B) 
History  of  articular  rheumatism  wanting,  but  in  the  primary  rela- 
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live  form  historv  ut"  f;irtli:u'  str;iiii.  ((')  ll:il>ils  and  (K'c\i|i:ition 
that  t«Mul  t<»  chnmic  iiivocartlil  is  autl  artciidsclcrdsis.  (D)  Sij;ns 
o(  stilT  arforirs  or  iiilorst  it  ial  n<'|ilirilis  or  hotli.  (  ly)  Chlorosis  or 
jinu'iiiia  in  fcnnilcs  willmnl  |utvitins  rlicnnial  ism.  (F)  The  asso- 
ciatitm  of  an  acute  infection,  as  diphtheria,  tyi)hoid  fever,  influ- 
enza, etc.,  during  which  tlie  characteristic  murmur  develops. 

The  nt'Oirnition  of  the  real  nature  of  the  incompetence  is  often 
most  ditiicull  if  not  imixissihlc  before  one  has  had  oppdr!  unit  v  to 
observe  the  elfect  of  time  and  treatment,  (iri'at  distention  of  tlu^ 
left  ventricle  may  enable  one  at  once  to  i)ronoun('c  in  favour  of 
a  relative  incompetence,  but  niuscidar  insufficiency  with  little  or 
no  recognisjible  dilatation  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  valvulitis. 
An  impoilant  difTt-rcntial  jxiint  is  to  be  found  in  the  characters 
of  the  murmur. 

In  muscular  mitral  incompetence  \\w  murmur  generally  accom- 
panies, but  does  not  replace,  the  first  tone  at  the  apex.  It  is  not 
widely  projiagated,  being  as  a  rule  circumscribed  to  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  aiX'X.  It  is  not  so  intense  as  the  mitral  regurgitant  bruit 
of  chronic  endocarditis,  and  may  be  most  plainly  audible  between 
the  left  nipple  and  sternum.  Given  such  a  systolic  munnur  with 
accentuation  df  th(»  ])ulmonic  second  lone  in  a  person  having  stiff 
vessels,  or  an  impoverishment  of  the  lil<iod  or  one  of  the  acute 
infections  which  is  more  likely  to  produce  acute  myocarditis  than 
endfK-arditis,  one  may  with  reasonable  confidence  diagnose  muscu- 
lar mitral  rather  than  relative  or  endocarditic  insufficiency. 

Prognosis. — This  is  determined  l)v  the  cause,  the  freedom 
of  the  leak  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  relative  incompetence 
of  acute  heart-strain  in  the  young  is  likely  to  be  recovered  from 
under  proper  treatment.  The  muscular  incompetence  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged or  senile  may  be  removed  by  suitable  therapy  for  a  time, 
but  is  pretty  sure  to  return.  The  mitral  regurgitation  secondary 
to  interstitial  nephritis  furnishes  a  very  grave  prognosis,  since  the 
high  blood-pressure  precludes  closure  of  the  valve  even  under  the 
most  approved  treatment.  The  mitral  leak  in  the  chlorotic  or 
profoundly  ana*mic  is  removable  if  the  blood-state  can  be  corrected, 
and  hencp  has  been  tennefl  "  curable." 

Treatment.— This  is  that  of  the  underlying  pathological  con- 
dition to  which,  as  well  as  to  Chax^ters  XVTI  and  XVIII,  the 
reader  is  referred. 


CHAPTEE    XXIII 

FATTY    HeArT 

CARDIAC  INADEQUACY  OP  THE  CORPULENT 

Fatty  heart  is  the  term  most  commonly  employed  to  designate, 
not  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle,  but  a  deposit  of  fat  be- 
neath the  epicardinm  and  between  the  mnscle-fibres — a  condition 
variously  styled  fatty  overgrowth  and  fatty  infiltration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  this  disease  the  subepicardial  layer 
of  adipose  tissue  is  strikingly,  sometimes  enormously,  increased. 
The  fat  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  interventricular  and  inter- 
auricular  grooyes,  especially  the  latter,  and  along  the  branches  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  It  is  usually  thicker  over  the  right  than 
over  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  not  only  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  but  makes  its  way  between  the  bundles  of  muscle- 
fibres,  which,  examined  microscopically,  are  seen  to  be  more  or 
less  widely  separated  and  to  have  become  attenuated  or  atrophied. 
In  some  instances  there  may  even  be  masses  of  fat  beneath  the 
endocardiimi. 

Pathology. — It  is  generally  believed  that  when  cardiac  in- 
sufiiciency  declares  itself  in  fat  people  it  is  owing  to  an  excessive 
deposit  of  adipose  tissue  upon  the  heart  or  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart-muscle.  Romberg  has,  however,  set  forth  in  so  ad- 
mirable a  manner  the  real  pathology  of  this  condition  that  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  much  of  what  he  says. 

He  agrees  with  Leyden  in  the  view  that  the  old  conception  of 
fatty  heart  as  an  independent  affection  must  be  abandoned,  and, 
instead,  makes  the  term  fatty  heart  include  those  disturbances  of 
heart  action  manifested  by  the  obese  which  either  bear  a  direct 
relation  to  their  obesity  or  have  developed  independently.  That 
their  cardiac  insufficiency  is  not  due  to  fatty  overgrowth  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  observation  that  hearts  loaded  down  with  adipose 
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tissue  have  not  ahvavs  i^ivon  siiiiis  of  iiKulcipKicN ,  nnd  on  \]\o  (^ther 
haiul  that  sin-h  as  wore  maiutVstlv  insutlicicui  diirinu  lite  have  not 
alwavs  slutwn  a  ilo}H>sit  of  fat  sullificiil  lo  accoiinl  ior  llic  wrak- 
noss. 

Tlu>  catiso  oi  iIh'  lifart  dillicultv  irsidcs,  tlu'rcfoiv,  in  sonic 
otliiM-  condition,  and  this  Koinberg  tinds  l<i  he  ndativc  sinalhiess 
and  weakness  of  ihi'  heart-nmscle — i.e.,  (lis])r()j)orl  ionatc  \o  tlie 
demands  made  n|t(m  it  by  llie  coiidiiion  <d"  ucnei-al  eor|)\denee. 
In  some  fat  hnt  musenhir  individuals  the  iieart  is  eon-es])ondini!;ly 
hirjre  and  mnseiihir,  and  symptoms  of  eafdiae  ina<h'(ina('y  do  not 
apjH'ar.  Other  ccirpnlcni  iudixitliials  of  iiiddlciil  haltits  are  ana;- 
niie  and  haw  a  Hahhy  museuhittire.  In  thciii  the  heart-innselc, 
ren(UM-ed  weak  and  Ihdihy  through  ananiia  and  want  of  exercise, 
is  ineapahk'  of  responding  ach-cpiately  to  tlie  work  reijnired  of  it, 
hv  the  irreat  exeiMion  of  movinii  the  pi>n(h'rous  Ixxly-mass,  and 
hence  sy mjitoms  of  heart-weakness  ap|)ear. 

In  such,  tlie  heart  is  overtaxed  even  when  the  hody  is  in  re- 
pose, and  manifests  its  dehility  at  all  tiiiies.  in  some  instances  car- 
diac symptoms  first  make  their  ai»pearance  after  some  unwonted 
exertion  or  after  an  attack  of  inlliienza  or  some  other  acute  in- 
fectious disease.  In  a  few  cases  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries 
is  responsihle  fui-  an  attack  of  anizina  jx'ctoris,  or  for  sudden 
death,  throuah  rupture  of  the  heart-wall.  Jjiit  such  conditions  arc 
wholly  independent  of  the  obesity.  This  conception  of  the  fatty 
heart,  entertained  as  it  is  by  two  such  masters  as  Leyden  and 
Romberg,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  daily  observation,  and  makes 
it  clear  why  one  enormously  fat  ])erson  is  capable  of  yierforming 
a  degree  of  physical  effort  wholly  impossilde  to  another  much 
less  obese.  It  is  evident,  also,  how  fallaeious  it  may  be  to  diag- 
nose fatty  heart  merely  on  the  ground  of  general  cor])ulence. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  an  excessive  growth  of  fat  on  the 
heart  may  be  said  to  be  those  of  obesity  in  general.  There  seems 
to  l»e  a  marked  tendency  to  e<,)'piilcii<'e  iti  some  families,  and  fheir 
members  accumulate  fat  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary. vSuch  a  predisposition  is  sometimes  witnessed  among  chil- 
dren;  but  as  a  rule  corpulence  does  not  manifest  itself  until  after 
puberty  or  still  later,  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  Age 
itself  is  a  predisposing  factor,  particularly  with  women,  who  show 
a  striking  tendency  to  increased  weight  after  the  menopause. 
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The  female  sex  in  general  is  said  to  show  a  greater  inclination 
to  corpulence  than  docs  the  male  sex,  yet  the  difference  in  this 
regard  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  differences  in  occupations 
and  habits,  since  women  generally  take  less  exercise  than  men. 
They  are,  moreover,  apt  to  be  chlorotic  and  angemic,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  fat  and  anscmia  often  go  together,  in  consequence 
probably  of  the  diminished  oxidizing  power  of  the  blood.  People 
of  sedentary  pursuits  are  especially  liable  to  take  on  fat,  and  with 
family  inheritance  and  occupation  combined,  obesity  becomes  in- 
evitable. 

Of  all  causes,  the  one  most  potent  next  to  inherited  tendency 
is  consumption  of  food  rich  in  carbohydrates  conjoined  with  an 
excessive  intake  of  fluids.  Gluttony  (luxus  consumption)  con- 
duces to  obesity  even  though  there  is  not  a  relative  disproportion 
in  carbohydrates.  This  is  especially  injurious  when  added  to  in- 
adequate exercise.  The  too  free  drinking  of  fluids  is  another 
potent  factor,  and  when  in  the  form  of  malt  liqviors,  fat  may  be 
taken  on  very  rapidly.  The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form, 
moreover,  is  said  to  favour  the  development  not  only  of  fat  in 
general,  but  in  particular  of  the  deposit  of  adipose  tissue  upon  the 
heart. 

The  foregoing  are  the  leading  causes  of  fatty  overgrowth,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern  conception  of  fatty  heart 
is  not  necessarily  a  surplus  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  be- 
neath the  epicardium  and  between  the  bundles  of  muscle-fibres, 
but  a  manifestation  of  cardiac  insufficiency  attributable  primarily 
to  general  obesity.  Consequently,  in  studying  the  etiology  of  the 
heart-weakness  exhibited  by  corpulent  people,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  Mdiat  was  said  above  concerning  the  pathology  of  the  fatty 
heart.  Whatever  tends  to  undermine  muscular  strength  in  gen- 
eral produces  a  weak  heart-muscle,  and  in  the  obese  such  influences 
are  specially  deleterious. 

Luxurious  living,  indolent  habits,  excesses  of  all  kinds  (in- 
cluding the  abuse  of  tobacco),  anamiia,  and  chlorosis — all  tend  to 
produce  a  flabby  heart-muscle.  Such  a  heart  is  incapable  of  that 
driving  power  necessary  to  force  the  blood  through  the  extensive 
system  of  capillaries  created  for  the  supply  of  new  adipose  tissue, 
in  addition  to  those  ramifying  in  the  organs,  muscles,  bones,  etc. 
Under  the  demands  of  a  quiet  existence  such  a  heart  may  show  no 
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iiu'iiiiipotoiici^  srvcri'  riKMi^li  t(»  ;iili-acl  tlic  inM-sdn's  Mllontion. 
WluMi.  howi'vor,  t'lirdiju'  inndcqiKU'v  iiiakcs  its  a|)])c'ar;uioc,  it  is 
<::railnal  and  insidious,  or  abrupt  in  t'onsoqumcc  of  unwonted 
oxortion  or  of  ncutr  illness.  In  sueli  eases  the  obesitv  is  tlic  predis- 
j>osing  eanso,  and  the  coudilions  that  Iti-iiii;'  alioul  heart-strain  the 
cxeitiiu;  eanse. 

Finallv,  Kondterii'  includes  ainon<i'  the  causes  of  cardiac  insuf- 
fioienev  a  too  strenuous  anti-fat  diet  which  is  jti'act icallv  a  starva- 
ti«Hi  diet,  anil  too  rigorous  dej)letini>;  measures  acting  through  the 
skin  and  bowels.  If,  in  addition,  vigorous  exercise  is  taken,  the 
inidernonrislied  heart-nnisele  can  readily  become  overstrained. 

Symptoms. — There  is  notliiiig  in  the  syiii])tonis  ])cculiar  to 
the  tlisease  umler  consideration.  Shortness  of  breath  is  usually 
the  first  symptom  to  nud<e  its  apjtca ranee,  but  such  ju'rsons  arc  so 
accustomed  to  (piickcning  of  respii-ation  during  exertion  that  they 
give  no  heed  to  it  until  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  considerahle  or 
continuous  dyspntea.  At  first,  end^arrassment  of  breathing  is 
only  noticed  during  hurry  or  the  effort  of  ascending  stairs,  but 
subsequently  it  is  called  forth  by  the  mere  act  of  rising  from  a 
chair  and  Avalking  across  the  room.  Stooping  or  bending  forward 
is  apt  to  cause  great  dyspna'a ;  and  as  cardiac  feebleness  pro- 
gresses, distressing  shortness  of  breath  declares  itself  during  the 
taking  of  food,  and  there  is  panting  respiration  even  during  con- 
versation. At  length  in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  heart-disease, 
a  stage  of  orthopna-a  is  reached  when  dyspnoea  becomes  habitual, 
even  wliile  the  patient  is  at  rest. 

Another  early  sym])tom  in  some  cases  is  lightness  of  the  head 
or  vertigo,  especially  likely  to  appear  when  the  patient  gets  on  to 
his  feet  or  changes  the  recumbent  for  the  u])right  position.  In 
some  instances  there  are  attacks  of  veritable  synco])e,  the  feeble 
heart  failing  tem])orarily  to  nuiintain  cerebral  circulation.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  patient  dies  in  such  a  syncopal  attack 
under  appearances  which  caused  Stokes  to  term  it  "  apoplecti- 
form." 

Another  symptom  also  observed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease is  acceleration  of  the  ])ulse.  Stokes,  Walshe,  and  other  early 
English  writers  laid  particular  stress  on  slowness  of  the  pulse  as  a 
sign  of  fatty  heart,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  common  for 
the  pulse  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  frequency.     It  is  also  apt  to  be 
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small  and  feeble,  altli<iiii;li  associated  arterial  selerosis  or  chronic 
nephritis  may  give  it  undue  tension.  Anotlicr  not  infrequent  fea- 
ture of  the  pulse  is  instability — i.  e.,  a  lack  of  steadiness  in  its 
rhythm — fluctuations  taking  place  in  its  rate  without  apparent 
cause.  Irregularity  in  force  and  volume  and  intermittence,  how- 
ever, are  not  common. 

In  some  instances  the  earliest  symptoms  are  referable  chiefly 
to  the  digestive  organs.  The  patient  finds  that  his  usually  small 
appetite  has  become'  still  more  diminished,  or  that  so  soon  as  he 
has  eaten  a  little  he  is  oppressed  by  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
fulness  and  shortness  of  breath.  Unquenchable  thirst  impels  him 
to  drink  large  amounts  of  water  or  tea,  which  but  increase  his 
oppression,  and  he  is  annoyed  by  frequent  eructations  of  gas.  His 
bowels  are  sluggish  and  constipated,  and  his  urine  becomes  scanty 
and  high-coloured.  He  is  apt  to  fall  asleep  in  the  chair,  particu- 
larly after  meals,  while  at  night  he  is  wakeful,  or  if  he  sleeps, 
is  harassed  by  nightmare  and  dreams.  Headaches,  usually  dull 
and  heavy,  but  sometimes  of  a  neuralgic  character,  are  not  un- 
common. 

If  the  circulation  has  not  become  too  seriously  embarrassed, 
and  particularly  if  the  heart-muscle  is  intact,  the  symptoms  being 
due  to  a  disparity  between  the  si^e  of  the  body  and  the  power  of 
the  heart,  then  measures  calculated  to  reduce  the  obesity  and  thus 
restore  the  proper  relation  between  body  weight  and  heart  powder 
may  reinstate  the  patient's  health.  In  very  many  cases,  unfortu- 
nately, this  is  impossible;  the  heart-muscle  has  become  seriously 
damaged  through  atrophy  or  degeneration  or  coronary  sclerosis, 
or  serious  dilatation  has  been  set  up  in  consequence  of  long  years 
of  overstrain,  or  as  the  result  of  some  single  indiscreet  effort. 
Symptoms  of  failing  circulation  now  appear  and  progress  steadily, 
it  may  be  rapidly.  Cough  and  frothy  mucous  expectoration,  at- 
tacks of  asthma  and  cardiac  pain  of  an  anginoid  character,  or 
even  of  true  angina  pectoris,  are  added  to  the  previously  existing 
dvspnoea.  Hepatic  congestion  and  tenderness,  scanty  albuminous 
urine,  and  a?dema  of  the  ankles  are  discovered,  and  before  long 
the  patient  presents  the  well-known  picture  of  the  final  stage  of 
heart-disease  which  has  been  so  often  described  in  these  pages.  It 
scarcely  requires  physical  examination  of  the  chest  to  convince 
one  that  the  heart  is  dilated  and  overburdened.     Orthopnoea  com- 
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pels  tlio  jnitiont  to  reiiiain  in  his  I'usv  chair,  and  in  tlu^  liope  of 
obtaining  still  greater  ease,  or  of  lessening  the  ilropsy,  the  swollen, 
tense,  and  sliinv  legs  are  supported  upon  another  chair  or  stool. 
Nurses  stand  hv  his  side  to  administer  stimulants,  or  by  fanning 
him,  to  mitigate  his  attacks  of  dysjtiuia.  Siccj)  visits  him  but 
titfully,  if  at  all.  and  ni'itlu'r  day  nor  night  brings  him  relief  from 
his  tornuMit. 

In  this  manner  one  week  merges  into  another,  and  h(>  is  to  be 
accounted  fortunate  when  pulmonary  a'dema  ends  his  suifering, 
or  the  heart  stops  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  is  the  same  old 
story  over  and  over,  varied  only  by  the  greater  prominence  of 
some  symptoms  in  one  case  and  of  others  in  another,  or  by  the 
longer  or  shovtei-  duration  of  the  struggle. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Obesit}-  renders  examina- 
tion of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  difficult  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. If  close  scrutiny  fails  to  detect  cardiac  impulse,  this  must 
not  necessarily  be  attributed  to  feebleness  of  the  impulse ;  it  may 
be  due  to  the  intervening  layer  of  adipose  tissue. 

Palpation. — For  the  same  reason  the  hand  laid  upon  the  chest 
fails  to  locate  the  apex-beat,  or  indeed  to  perceive  any  cardiac 
shock  whatever.  The  real  value  of  palpation,  therefore,  is  in  the 
study  of  the  pulse,  which  shoul4  he  carefully  studied  for  any  in- 
formation it  may  afford.  If  it  is  of  good  strength  and  volume  and 
in  rate  is  stable  and  not  unduly  accelerated,  it  points  to  a  fairly 
healthy  heart-muscle.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  peripheral  arteries 
are  thick — a  matter  which  the  corpulence  often  renders  by  no 
means  easy  of  determination — if  the  pulse  is  unsteady  and  per- 
haps intermittent,  then  it  is  likely  that  chronic  myocarditis  is 
present  or  that  the  muscle-fibres  have  suffered  atrophy  from  possi- 
ble encroachment  u])on  them  by  the  excessive  deposit  of  fat.  Pal- 
j)ation  of  the  liver  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  this  organ  is  en- 
larged, is  also  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  even  impossibility, 
in  consequence  of  the  size  and  resistance  of  the  corpulent  abdomen. 
Even  if  the  liver  is  pal])able,  this  may  be  due  to  its  being  fatty, 
and  not  to  a  state  of  passive  congestion. 

Percussion. — This  means  of  investigation,  upon  which  so 
much  reliance  is  ordinarily  placed  for  the  detection  of  cardiac 
enlargement,  is  of  but  small  aid  in  the  obese,  for  reasons  that  lie  in 
their  corpulence.     There  is  often  a  development  of  fat  within  the 
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mediastimim  which  gives  an  area  of  dulness  that  may  be  thought 
to  belong  to  the  heart,  yet  in  reality  does  not.  Furthermore,  tlie 
mass  of  fat  within  the  omentum  and  upon  the  abdominal  walls  im- 
pedes the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  if  it  does  not  actually  crowd 
it  upward,  and  thus  cause  the  heart  to  assume  an  abnormally  high 
and  horizontal  position.  When  this  is  the  case  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  is  increased  transversely  and  upward,  giving  a  false  ap- 
jDcarance  of  increased  size  of  the  organ.  Consequently  extreme 
care  is  necessary  in, drawing  any  conclusion  from  an  increase  of 
prsecordial  dulness.  If,  however,  by  percussion  in  the  various 
ways  described  in  the  introductory  chapter  one  becomes  satisfied 
that  such  an  increase  does  not  exist,  it  affords  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  potential,  not  structural  in- 
competence. 

Auscultation. — This  is  likely  to  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the 
real  state  of  the  heart,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  muscle  may  be 
seriously  diseased  without  any  appreciable  change  in  the  heart- 
sounds.  If  these  are  found  to  be  only  riither  distant  and  feeble 
but  still  clear,  and  the  aortic  second  sound  of  good  relative 
strength,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  the  heart-muscle  being 
still  preserved.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  sound  is  disproportion- 
ately feeble,  perhaps  impure  or  even  obscured  by  a  systolic  apex- 
murmur,  if  the  aortic  second  sound  is  weak  and  the  pulmonic  sec- 
ond unduly  loud,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  heart  is  enlarged. 
This  may  be  a  simple  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  or  there  may 
be  in  addition  myocardial  degeneration.  Physical  examination 
alone  does  not  enable  us  to  decide;  we  must  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine this  point  by  the  study  of  all  those  factors  outside  of  the 
heart  which  make  for  or  against  cardio-vascular  decay. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  diagnose  cardiac 
inadequacy.  The  real  problem  to  solve  is  whether  the  heart  is 
only  potentially  unequal  to  its  work  or  is  incompetent  in  conse- 
quence of  fatty  overgrowth  or  of  myocardial  disease.  If  the  pulse 
is  normal  in  rate  and  quality,  and  if  subjective  symptoms  are  felt 
only  upon  exertion,  are  slight  and  quickly  subside  after  cessation 
of  effort,  the  heart-walls  are  presumably  intact.  This  conclusion 
is  strengthened  if  minute  inquiry  fails  to  elicit  history  of  cardiac 
strain,  acute  infectious  disease,  bad  habits,  or  any  other  influence 
that  may  serve  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  myocardium.    On  the 
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othor  hand,  doiiXMU'ralivc  cliaiiiii's  arc  ]>r(>l)al>l('  it"  llic  ])ati(Mit  is 
jiast  uiiiMlo  auo,  if  llir  jmlsc  shows  notable  alU'ialioii  in  (luality 
ami  rlivthni.  and  if  svniptonis  of  inadcqnacv  aro  ]n'osent  even  when 
tlu'  i)atii'nt  is  at  rest  or  not  iiiakin<:  ninvontcil  demands  on  his 
heart.  If  the  individmd  l)elona;s  to  the  category  of  fat  and  anje- 
niic,  the  hoart-niuscle  is  likelv  to  be  fiabbj  and  its  incompetence  to 
be  due  to  dilatation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  symptoms  of  inadequacy 
develoji  in  the  fat  and  plethoric,  whose  skeletal  muscles  are  firm 
and  larixe  and  whose  weight  is  due  to  the  great  specific  gravity  of 
their  muscles,  bones,  organs,  etc.,  and  not  to  adipose  tissue,  it  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  heart  is  overstrained,  perhaps 
dilated,  bnt  not  hampered  by  deposit  upon  it  of  fat. 

Finally,  if  symptoms  of  cardiac  incompetence  develop  in  any 
cor]>nlent  person  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
cardiac  inadcipiacy  and  not  of  fatty  heart,  for  W'e  possess  no  means 
of  determining  dnring  life  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  excessive 
deposit  of  fat  within  the  heart-muscle. 

Prognosis. — ^This  depends  upon  the  condition  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  embarrassment  of  circulation.  If  the  patient 
is  young  and  muscular  and  the  cause  of  the  heart-weakness  is 
found  to  lie  in  potential,  not  structural  disability,  or  if  the  symp- 
toms date  from  some  recent  cardiac  strain,  the  heart-muscle  having 
been  previously  competent,  the  prognosis  is  comparatively  favour- 
able, since  appropriate  treatment  may  restore  compensation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient's  musculature  is  flabby,  he  is  anae- 
mic, and  gives  a  history  of  indolent  habits;  if  his  symptoms  have 
steadily  increased,  and  especially  if  their  gravity  indicates  ^  seri- 
ous breakdown  of  the  heart — then  there  is  but  small  hope  of  rein- 
stating compensation,  and  death  is  only  a  question  of  time.  An- 
gina pectoris,  attacks  of  asthma,  thickened  arteries  with  high 
sustained  pulse-tension,  likewise  furnish  a  hopeless  prognosis  as 
regards  recovery.  The  probable  dnration  of  the  malady  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  accuracy,  bnt  the  course  is  likely  to  be  a  short  one. 
In  other  respects,  prognosis  is  governed  by  the  same  conditions 
as  in  othr-r  forms  of  heart-disease. 

Treatment. — It  is  essential,  in  the  correct  management  of 
any  disease,  that  the  physician  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  its  pa- 
thology and  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  treatment.  If  by  the 
term  "  fatty  heart "  were  meant  simply  a  heart  overgrown  and 
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infiltrated  with  adipose  tissue,  tlien  the  plain  indication  of  treat- 
ment would  be  the  absorption  of  excessive  fat,  and  the  object 
would  be  accomplished  hy  putting  the  patient  u])on  a  regime  cal- 
culated to  reduce  his  obesity.  In  this  chapter,  however,  the  dis- 
ease has  been  considered  from  a  different  standpoint.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  condition  of  potential  weakness,  the  heart 
becoming  relatively  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  circula- 
tion, rendered  necessary  by  the  size  of  the  body.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  an  undue  deposit  of  fat  upon  the  heart  itself.  This 
being  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  indication  is  to  restore  or 
establish  a  proper  relation  between  cardiac  power  and  body  weight. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  measures  that  will  either  invigorate 
the  heart-muscle  without  reduction  of  the  obesity,  or  will  bring 
about  the  latter  Avithout  the  former,  or  will  do  both.  By  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  generally  thought  that  the  reduction  of  his  corpulence 
is  all  that  is  necessary;  but  Eomberg  repeatedly  utters  an  em- 
phatic warning  against  such  an  idea.  He  states  again  and  again 
that  harm  rather  than  benefit  is  likely  to  follow  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  the  ordinary  anti-fat  cures,  since  they  increase  the 
already  existing  heart-weakness.  The  need  of  such  a  warning 
was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  only  this  past  winter. 

A  corpulent  man  of  fifty-five,  who  had  yet  been  able  to  exer- 
cise without  special  discomfort,  concluded  he  would  try  a  reduc- 
tion-cure at  Marienbad,  Germany.  By  vigorous  use  of  the  waters 
and  an  unreasonable  amount  of  walking  he  reduced  his  weight  45 
pounds  in  a  few  weeks  and  returned  home  feeling,  as  he  said, 
"  fine."  jSTevertheless,  he  had  not  been  home  long  when,  on  at- 
tempting to  walk  to  his  place  of  business  one  morning  as  usual, 
he  was  seized  with  great  shortness  of  breath,  that  compelled  him 
to  return  to  the  house.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  he 
failed  steadily  in  spite  of  the  most  approved  treatment,  and  died 
in  less  than  six  months. 

Depleting  measures  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  circu- 
latory disturbance  is  attributable  to  obesity  and  not  to  cardiac 
insufficiency.  Such  cases  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  persons 
who  are  still  young,  or  have  not  yet  passed  the  age  of  forty.  It  is 
often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  whether  the  trouble 
resides  in  the  heart  or  not,  and  therefore  an  anti-obesity  plan  of 
treatment  should  not  be  decided  on  hastily  or  without  thoughtful 
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study  of  all  those  coiif^idoratious  boarinu  on  tlii^  ]ioint.  Should 
this  ])l:iu  of  iiiaMaiitMuciil  lie  al  Iciiiilh  (Iccidcd  ii|)(in,  llic  elTect 
oil  tho  hoart  should  he  i-arctnllv  walclicd  and  the  troatnicut  dis- 
I'outiuuotl  altonvtluT,  or  the  woij^hl  reduction  cairicd  on  less  vigor- 
luisly,  so  soon  as  debility,  ui-rvousuess,  anel  other  signs  of  eardiac 
or  general  asthenia  make  their  a])j)earance. 

It  is  of  iinitortaiu'e  also  what  system  of  dietary  is  selected. 
There  are  several  well-known  anti-fat  dietaries,  such  as  Banting's, 
Kbstein's,  OiM'tel's,  and  Sweninger's,  but  they  all  have  the  one  fea- 
ture in  ('onmion,  lliat  llicy  gi'cntly  restrid  the  coiisunipl  ion  of  car- 
bohydrates. 1'heir  chief  diflferences  are  in  the  amounl  of  albnniiu 
and  fat  allowed.  Ebstein  permits  much  less  albumin  and  far  more 
fat  than  do  the  others,  while  the  Oertel  system  allows  considerably 
more  albmnin  and  far  less  fat,  and  again  more  carbohydrates. 
They  all  restrict  the  consumjition  of  fluids.  Whatever  diflferences 
they  possess,  they  all  attain  their  end  by  causing  an  absorption  of 
fat,  both  by  the  taking  away  of  fat-forming  food  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Ebstein's,  by  the  administration  of  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  albumin,  Avhich  is  thus  said  to  stimulate  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat.  Tn  addition  to  restricting  the  diet,  exercise  is  insisted 
upon  and  saline  cathai-tic  waters  are  administered. 

The  great  objection  to  the  cnijiloyment  of  such  a  regime  in 
cases  of  so-called  fatty  heart  lies  in  the  fact  that  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  ca])able  of  considerable  exercise,  whereby  adipose  tissue 
may  be  oxi<lized,  the  obesity  will  only  yield  when  the  diet  is  so 
strict  as  to  become  practically  a  starvation  diet.  It  is  a  well- 
known  princi])le  underlying  the  dietary  of  heart-disease,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  heart-muscle  performs  an  enormous  amount  of 
work,  it  shoidd  receive  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  proteid — 
i.  e.,  tissue-forming  food — and  must  under  no  circumstances  be 
deprived  of  adequate  nourishment.  Consequently,  if  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  diminish  the  corpulence  of  a  person  with  cardiac 
insufficiency,  a  dietary  must  be  selected  that  will  most  nearly 
meet  the  demands  of  the  heart.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  one  se- 
lected by  Oertel,  while  the  Ebstein  and  IJanting  systems  are  clearly 
inadmissible.  The  daily  allowance  of  the  several  elements  permit- 
ted by  Oertel  are  as  follows:  Albumin,  5^  ounces;  fats,  1  to  1} 
ounces;  carbohydrates,  2|  to  'H  ounces.  For  particulars  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Oertel's  original  work,  or  to  treatises  on  dietetics. 
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In  carrying  out  a  diet  for  the  reduction  of  obesity  in  the  class 
of  cases  now  under  consideration,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  produce  a 
too  rapid  loss  of  weight.  In  my  opinion  this  should  not  exceed 
2,  or  at  the  very.outside  3  pounds  a  week,  and  in  many  cases  1 
pound  is  better.  Consequently  the  physician  should  keep  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  weight,  and  many  times  will  have  to  modify  the 
diet  given  above  by  increasing  the  albumin  or  starches,  or  both. 
If  the  physician  is  in  doubt  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the 
heart-muscle,  or  if  the  patient  finds  he  is  unable  to  take  adequate 
exercise,  then  massage  will  often  be  found  of  great  service  by 
promoting  oxidation  of  adipose  tissue.  It  also  aids  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  daily  use  of  laxative  waters  is  essential,  and  Germain 
See  recommends  the  administration  in  moderate  doses  (5  to  10 
grains)  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  public  and  profession  have  heard 
much  concerning  the  efficacy  of  reducing  fat,  of  the  alternate 
daily  use  of  Vichy  and  Kissiugen  waters.  From  my  rather  lim- 
ited observation  of  their  effects,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
if  these  waters  are  to  prove  efficient  they  must  be  combined  with 
exercise  and  at  least  a  moderate  restriction  in  the  consumption  of 
carbohydrates. 

In  elderly  people,  or  those  with  feeble  muscular  development, 
or  in  such  as  already  display  pronounced  symptoms  of  cardiac 
inadequacy,  energetic  treatment  for  the  reduction  of  corpulence 
is  hazardous,  to  say  the  least.  In  many  instances  the  weakness 
of  the  heart  will  be  intensified.  Romberg  is  of  the  ojjinion  that 
such  persons  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  possible  dangers  of 
such  treatment;  while  to  make  a  routine  practice  of  depleting  all 
fat  patients  certainly  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  in  most  cases,  even  when  the  heart  is  primarily 
at  fault,  some  modification  of  the  diet  will  usually  prove  bene- 
ficial. Some  of  these  patients  are  anaemic  as  well  as  corpulent — 
some  because  they  have  been  light  feeders  for  years,  others  be- 
cause they  have  habitually  taken  too  little  albumin  and  too  much 
starch  and  sugar,  while  still  others  have  consumed  altogether  too 
much  fluid,  particularly  at  meal-time. 

In  the  first  class,  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  more  ade- 
quate nourishment  through  medicinal  or  other  measures  calcu- 
40 
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latod  to  improve  tlu>  npiuMitc  ;uul  jissiinihitioii.  'Vn  iliis  oiul  sim- 
plo  bitters  aiul  lonies — ai?  quassia,  p'litiau,  iron,  mix  voiuiea, 
arsenie.  or  the  hvnopliosphites — inav  l)i'  tried,  loi;'ellier  with  acids, 
pepsin.  |>MiuTeai  ill.  and  kindred  prciciral  ioiis.  A  ciipt'nl  (d"  hot 
wati'r  half  an  liour  hefore  eaeh  meal  ollen  improves  both  aj)petite 
and  digestion.  In  (piality  the  meals  should  be  highly  nutritious, 
so  that  in  tpiantiiy  thev  may  be  light.  This  may  be  accomplished 
bv  the  addition  of  the  expressed  juice  of  fresh  beef,  or  by  some 
one  of  the  prepared  foods  rich  in  nitrogen  and  fat  but  poor  in 
carbohydrates. 

For  the  second  class  it  can  do  but  little  harm  to  reduce  starches 
and  sugar  and  increase  the  animal  todd.  without,  however,  con- 
forming strictly  to  the  amount  and  proportion  laid  down  in  rigid 
anti-fat  dietaries.  In  the  last  class  it  may  be  sufficient  to  diniin- 
ish  the  ingestion  of  fluids  without  otherwise  curtailing  or  modify- 
ing the  food  allowance. 

In  all  individuals  wIki  display  more  or  less  heart-weakness 
the  important  point  in  the  management  must  be  the  attempt  to  re- 
invigorate  the  heart.  If  its  load  cannot  be  lightened — that  is,  if 
the  corpulence  cannot  be  reduced — efforts  to  strengthen  the  heart 
are  likely  to  prove  futile.  The  physican  will  then  have  to  choose 
one  or  the  other  alternative;  either  to  persevere  in  his  futile 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  heart,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  reducing  the 
body  weight.  The  wise  thing  will  be  to  try  to  accomplish  both. 
It  may  be  that  the  loss  of  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  a  week  w'ill 
not  materially  Aveaken  the  patient,  and  yet  may  be  sufficient  to 
greatly  aid  the  doctor's  efforts  towards  re-establishing  cardiac 
power. 

By  all  o<Ms,  the  best  means  to  this  end  is  exercise.  This  should 
be  limited  to  two  kinds — easy  walking  and  resistance  gymnastics. 
Rules  for  the  latter  have  already  been  given  (see  page  455).  The 
conditions  that  are  to  control  the  daily  walk  should  be  carefully 
laid  down  by  the  physician.  (1)  Walking  should  be  done  from 
one  to  four  hours  after  meals,  according  to  the  degree  of  cardiac 
debility.  (2)  The  walk  should  not  be  so  prolonged  as  to  occa- 
sion fatigue,  and  of  course  must  vary  greatly  in  individual  cases. 
The  medical  advi.ser  will  have  to  determine  its  length  by  observ- 
ing the  immediate  effect  of  exercise,  or  by  a  searching  inquiry  as 
to  symptoms.      (3)  The  pace  must  not  be  fast  enough  to  cause 
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shortness  of  breath  or  palpitation,  and  it  is  alwajs  best  to  begin 
very  slowly,  the  gait  to  be  quickened  only  as  the  exercise  produces 
a  feeling  of  well-being  or  lightness  in  the  chest.  (4)  The  patient 
must  not  walk  against  a  strong  wind,  and  must  confine  his  exercise 
to  level  ground.  Attempts  to  carry  out  the  Oertel  system  of  as- 
cending an  incline  are  not  to  be  permitted  until  a  considerable 
degree  of  compensation  has  been  established.  If  the  patient  is 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  his  judgment  can  be  relied  upon,  it 
may  be  safe  to  allow^  him  a  little  latitude  in  this  regard;  but 
patients  are  more  likely  to  do  themselves  harm  by  essaying  paths 
that  are  too  steep,  than  they  are  to  derive  benefit  from  accustoming 
themselves  to  ascending  gentle  acclivities.  Therefore  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances  the  fourth  rule  should  be  strictly  insisted 
upon. 

When  heart-weakness  has  reached  such  a  degree  that  walking 
even  about  the  room  occasions  decided  dyspnoea,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  improvement  from  exercise,  and  life  will  probably  be  pro- 
longed by  keeping  the  patient  quiet  and  relying  on  skilful  massage 
or  very  carefully  conducted  gymnastics.  Another  highly  useful 
and  often  very  promising  measure  for  restoration  of  heart-power 
is  the  balneological  treatment — i.  e.,  saline  baths  as  given  at  Bad 
!N^auheim  and  already  described.  In  the  hands  of  one  experi- 
enced in  their  use  these  baths  are  rarely  likely  to  do  harm,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  dilatation  has  become  extreme,  or  other 
contra-indications  are  present. 

Among  therapeutic  measures  are  included  also  the  ordi- 
nary heart-tonics,  such  as  digitalis,  strophanthus,  and  their  con- 
geners, as  well  as  strychnine  and  cardiac  stimulants,  nitroglyc- 
erin, ammonia,  camphor,  and  valerian.  The  same  rules  govern 
their  administration  in  these  as  in  other  cases  of  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency from  whatever  cause.  Romberg  is  of  the  opinion  that  but 
little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  digitalis ;  but  in  my  opinion,  if 
its  vaso-constrictor  effects  can  be  counteracted  by  nitroglycerin 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  the  remedy  should  theoretically  support 
the  failing  heart  in  cases  of  obesity,  as  well  as  in  any  other  non- 
valvular  disease.  If  pulse-tension  is  persistently  high,  strophan- 
thus may  be  of  use,  either  alone  or  combined  with  digitalis  and 
strychnine.     The  last-named  heart-tonic  should  never  be  omitted. 

In  all  cases  of  obesity  blood-pressure  is  high  within  the  ab- 
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Nominal  vessels,  ami  therefore  1  tirmlv  believe  that  if  any  results 
are  to  be  attained  from  the  use  of  heart-tonies,  or  indeed  from 
other  measures,  as  exereise  and  baths,  tension  within  the  abdomen 
must  be  lesseni-tl  hy  the  ])ersi>tent  use  of  eat  hurt  ic  rciiicdies. 
Both  beeause  of  the  tendeney  of  alkalies  to  rednee  \veii!,ht,  and 
on  aeeount  of  their  non-irritating  properties,  the  cathartic  selected 
should  be  a  saline  aperient  water — Ilunyadi,  Rubinat-Condal, 
Concentrated  Pluto,  Apenta,  Franz  Josef,  Carlsbad,  or  any  other 
of  the  well-known  aperient  waters  on  the  market,  (^are  should 
be  had  not  to  ju'oduce  weakness  by  a  stronuly  purgative  eifect  each 
day.  but  only  to  keep  the  stools  s('ini-li(|iiid  and  copious. 

It  is  usually  well  to  introduce  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill 
occasionally  at  bedtime.  The  compound  infusion  of  senna,  which 
is  only  the  old  English  "'  Black  Draught,"  4  ounces  of  which  may 
be  taken  at  a  time,  forms  a  capital  purgative  for  occasional  use. 

Special  management  is  required  by  complications,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  iodide  of  potash  or  soda  in  chronic  arteriosclero- 
sis, sometimes  observed  in  obese  patients,  nitroglycerin  and  mor- 
phine in  cases  of  angina  pectoris  or  cardiac  asthma.  When  at 
last  cardiac  power  is  utterly  lost,  diuretin-Knoll  may  be  of  service 
in  reducing  dropsy,  or  at  least  holding  it  in  check.  Overdisten- 
tion  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  particularly  the  right  chamber,  may 
be  temporarily  relieved  and  the  patient's  suffering  ameliorated  by 
venesection.  Owing  to  the  associated  antemia,  the  amount  of 
blood  thus  abstracted  should  be  small,  G  to  12  ounces  being  usually 
sufficient  to  render  the  pulse  soft  and  fidl.  Other  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient  must  be  left  to  the  i)hysician's  judgment 
and  to  the  special  indication  of  each  case. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

CARDIAC   ASTHMA-CHEYNE-STOKES    RESPIRATION- 
BRADYCARDI A— STOKES-ADAMS   SYNDROME 

In   this   and   the   succeeding  chapter   are  considered   certain 

phenomena    that    are   sometimes   encountered    in    the   course    of 

myocardial  disease,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  may  not 

inappropriately  be  discussed  in  connection  with  disorders  of  the 

myocardium. 

I.     CARDIAC  ASTHMA 

No  one  symptom  is  so  frequently  a  feature  of  cardiac  disease 
as  dyspnoea,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  prsecordial  pain 
there  is  no  subjective  disturbance  so  distressing.  In  many  in- 
stances, moreover,  it  occasions  such  obvious  suffering  as  to  be 
actually  harrowing  to  the  spectator.  True  cardiac  dyspnoea  is  due 
to  the  swelling  and  rigidity  of  the  lungs  caused  by  stasis  within 
them,  and  consequently  forms  an  important  part  of  the  clinical 
picture  in  most  cases  of  cardiac  inadequacy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  the  dyspnoea  of 
cardiopaths  solely  to  circulatory  embarrassment.  Thus  it  may  be 
due  to  pain,  in  consequence  of  which  the  individual  fears  to 
breathe  with  his  customary  depth  and  slowness.  In  other  cases 
it  may  result  from  nervousness  or  apprehension,  as  e.  g.,  during 
an  examination  of  the  heart.  In  all  such  instances,  however,  it  is 
usually  easy,  by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  state  of  the  circu- 
latory apparatus,  to  recognise  the  true  cause  of  the  breathlessness. 

Cardiac  dyspnoea  is  pa7'  excellence  a  dyspnoea  of  effort — i.  e., 
it  is  either  evoked  by  exertion  or  intensified  by  the  same.  This 
breathlessness  of  effort  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  manifes- 
tation of  failing  heart-power,  and  so  long  as  cardiac  incompe- 
tence is  of  minor  degree,  is  confined  to  periods  of  physical  exer- 
tion. There  nearly  always  comes  a  time,  however,  when  dysp- 
noea becomes  more  or  less  constant  even  during  rest  and  when 
apparently  trivial  conditions  intensify  the  shortness  of  breath 
even  to  the  point  of  positive  air-hunger.     This  has  been  repeatedly 
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(Iwi'lt  upon  in  fort'iioiui;  |t;iiii's  in  i-oiisidi-rini;  tlit>  luniiifcstalions 
of  vtilvnlar  ilisoaso. 

Persons  sntTcrini;'  I'roni  nivocai'dial  inadcMjuacy  of  whatever 
cause  also  displav  ilvspno-a  of  olVori  (piite  like  that  of  other  earclio- 
paths,  and  likewise  due  to  eirculatorv  eniharrassnicnt. 

There  is  a  form  of  dyspncea  displayed  hy  these  patients,  how- 
ever, which  is  so  intense  and  jiaroxysnial  that  it  has  not  inaptly 
been  termed  cardiac  asthma.  As  implied  by  the  name,  it  closely 
resembles  an  attack  of  bronchial  asthma.  In  most  cases  it  is  not 
a  growiuir  intensification  of  already  existing  dyspmra,  but  is  a 
more  or  less  sudden  attack  of  snch  distressing  shortness  of  breath 
as  to  constitute  veritable  orthopno-a  for  the  time. 

The  attack  may  be  induced  by  effort,  but  in  its  most  typical 
form  it  comes  on  at  niglii.  It  is  therefore  a  nocturnal  dyspnoea. 
The  attack  may  seize  the  individual  so  soon  as  he  lies  down  at 
night,  bnt  frequently  it  does  not  appear  until  after  he  has  been 
asleep  for  a  few  hours.  The  patient  is  then  aronscnl  by  a  sense  of 
oppression  or  want  of  sntRcient  air,  which  obliges  him  to  sit  np  or 
arise  and  walk  slowly  about  his  apartment. 

In  its  mildest  manifestations  this  is  all,  l)ut  generally  the 
dyspncea  is  far  more  severe.  The  shortness  of  breath  increases 
until  in  a  few  minutes,  occasioiuilly  from  the  very  start,  the  suf- 
ferer is  forced  to  breathe  with  great  rapidity  and  difficulty.  His 
chest  emits  a  multitude  of  fine  or  coarse  moist  rales  due  to  intense 
pulmonary  congestion  and  transudation  of  serum  into  the  air- 
tubes,  and  the  consequent  cough  is  attended  witli  the  expectora- 
tion of  frothy  or  even  bloody  mucus. 

The  patient's  distress  is  now  terrible  both  to  himself  and 
friends,  his  face  becomes  cyanosed  and  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion, while  his  pulse  is  rapid,  extremely  feeble,  and  even  irregular 
or  intermittent.  If  the  heart  is  now  examined  it  is  found  to  be 
dilated,  while  its  sounds  arc  extremely  faint,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rales  of  pulmonary  a'dema,  but  mainly  because  of 
cardiac  weakness. 

Such  an  attack  may  last  for  minutes  or  even  hours,  yet  with 
scarcely  the  initial  severity.  As  a  rule  it  abates  in  from  fifteen 
to  thirtv  minutes.  With  cessation  of  the  terrific  dyspncea  the 
sufferer  is  left  exhausted  and  usually  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
agitation. 
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The  cause  of  this  cardiac  asthma  is  believed  to  be  temporary 
weakness  of  the  left  ventricle  and  disproportionate  strength  of  the 
right  ventricle.  This  condition  on  the  part  of  the  two  ventricles 
leads  to  congestion  of  the  Inngs  and  consequent  dyspnoea.  As  the 
stasis  increases  and  pulmonary  a'donui  occurs,  dyspnuni  becomes 
increased  in  consequence  of  mcelianical  interference  with  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood.  Certainly  such  an  explanation  fits  the  clin- 
ical manifestations  of  an  attack. 

The  predisposition  to  cardiac  asthma  is  furnished  by  degener- 
ation and  enfeeblement  of  the  left  ventricle,  while  the  immediate 
or  exciting  cause  may  be  found  in  whatever  temporarily  overpow- 
ers the  ventricle- — i.  e.,  undue  physical  effort.  Coitus,  by  reason 
of  the  union  of  both  effort  and  excitement,  seems  particularly  apt 
to  excite  an  attack.  The  occurrence  of  the  attack  after  some  hours 
of  sleep  is  thought  to  be  explained  by  the  augmentation  of  blood- 
pressure  said  to  be  incident  to  the  recumbent  posture.  Huchard 
states  that  blood  pressure  is  increased  by  the  recumbent  position, 
while  Gaertner,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  his  tonometer  shows 
an  actual  though  slight  decl-ease  of  pressure.  If  this  is  so,  some 
other  explanation  is  required  for  the  occurrence  of  cardiac  asthma 
during  sleep.  This  may  be  found  in  the  added  work  put  upon  the 
left  ventricle  in  maintaining  blood-flow  by  muscular  inaction,  and 
the  more  quiet  respiration  incident  to  sleep. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  such  attacks  are  highly  dangerous 
and  call  for  prompt  and  energetic  treatment.  To  this  end  stimu- 
lants are  indicated,  and  nothing  is  so  efficient  as  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  morphine  combined  with  the  atropine 
found  in  the  ordinary  hypodermic  tablet. 

IL   CHEYNE-STOKES  RESPIRATION 

This  is  a  rhythmical  form  of  dyspnoea,  first  carefully  described 
by  the  two  eminent  physicians  whose  names  are  now  inseparably 
linked  with  this  distressing  symptom.  It  is  characterized  by  alter- 
nating periods  of  dyspnoea  and  apnoea,  which  recur  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  supplant  normal  breathing. 

The  phenomena  of  this  type  of  respiration  may  be  described 
as  follows:  After  a  period  of  suspended  breathing  or  apnoea,  res- 
pirations return,  at  first  slowly  and  superficially,  each  succeeding 
one  quicker  and  deeper,  until  at  length  the  inspirations  become 
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strikitiiilv  riij*!*!  and  foiviblo,  niul  niaxiinum  dyspnd'n  is  attained. 
After  having  maintained  this  lieiiiht  idr  a  few  si'eonds  the  resj)iru- 
torv  eflforts  begin  to  ahati'  hoth  in  speed  and  depth,  dving  away 
ijjradnallv  into  anothi-r  period  of  eoniplete  repose,  tlie  eliest  lieing 
now  entirely  motionless.  After  this  stage  of  apniea  has  lasted 
for  a  eertain  nnnd)er  of  seconds,  breathing  again  begins  in  the 
same  scarcely  percept  iMe  nianiier  to  wax  and  wane  as  before. 
Tims  cycle  afti'r  cycle  is  repeatetl  with  jierfect  regnlarity. 

The  duration  id'  the  two  jihases  that  constitute  an  entire  cycle 
or  paroxysm  differs  in  diflFerent  cases,  but  remains  constant  in  the 
same  case  after  this  form  of  dyspncea  has  become  well  established. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  v\'itness  incomplete  or  abortive  mani- 
festations of  this  peculiar  dyspnnea,  which  aftei-  a  time  assume  the 
typical  Che%aie-Stokcs  respiration.  Apmea  usually  persists  for  a 
quarter  to  half  a  minute  and  the  period  of  dyspmra  a  few  sec- 
onds longer.  In  12  cases  observed  by  Sansom  the  pause  varied 
in  duration  from  ten  to  forty  seconds  and  dyspnoea  from  fifteen 
to  fifty-five  seconds.  In  one  case  he  noted  a  persistence  of  apnoea 
for  sixty  and  of  dyspnoea  for  sixty-five  seconds,  while  he  cites 
another  in  Avhich  each  phase  continued  two  minutes.  During  the 
stage  of  respiratory  etVoi-t  the  ascending  and  descending  series 
endure  about  twenty  seconds  each,  while  the  acme  of  laboured 
breathing  continues  about  twenty-five  seconds  (Sansom).  The 
length  of  this  period — i.  e.,  of  dyspnoea — is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases,  however. 

Patients  exhibiting  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  usually  retain 
consciousness  during  their  attacks  and  suffer  no  cnfccblement  of 
their  mental  powers.  In  some,  on  the  contrary,  consciousness  is 
clouded  and  the  intellect  impaired. 

Certain  pupillary  phenomena  have  been  observed.  Thus  the 
pupils  are  contracted  during  apno-a  and  dilated  in  the  stage  of 
dyspna*a.  Finlayson  has  described  a  rhythmical  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  "  during  the  acme  of  the  respiratory  act," 
dilating  with  inspiration  and  contracting  with  expiration. 

iSuch  rhythmical  change  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  form  of  dyspnaa,  however,  for  a  similar  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  during  the  stertorous  breathing  of  coma. 

As  regards  the  pulse,  very  conflicting  observations  have  been 
recorded.     Some  observers  have  reported  perfect  uniformity  in 
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the  pulse-rate  during  both  periods  of  the  cycle,  while  Little, 
quoted  bv  Sansom,  witnessed  15  heart-beats  during  an  apnoeal 
j)eriod  of  ten  seconds,  and  only  6  in  a  like  period  in  the  dyspnoeal 
stage.  Others  have  reported  retardation  of  the  pulse  during 
apnoea,  and  a  relative  acceleration  during  the  period  of  dyspnoea. 
Aside  from  changes  in  rhythm,  the  tension  of  the  pulse  is  said  to 
be  raised,  the  pulse  feeling  harder  and  firmer  than  normal. 

Diseases  in  lohich  Cheyne-Stohes  Breathing  is  Observed. — 
The  following  list  is  taken  from  Sansom's  work  on  the  Diagnosis 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Thoracic  Aorta,  and  shows  that 
the  cases  in  which  this  form  of  dyspnoea  is  observed  are  by  no 
means  exclusively  those  of  cardiac  disease.  (1)  Cases  attended 
with  cerebral  affections — viz.,  cerebral  ha:^morrhage,  tumours, 
tubercular  meningitis,  epilepsy,  shock  from  surgical  injury  with 
uraemia,  alcohol  intoxication,  opium  poisoning,  and  insanity.  (2) 
Cases  attended  with  lesions  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels — ^viz., 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  pericarditis,  atheromatous  disease 
of  the  aorta,  aortic  aneurysm,  valvular  disease  (double  aortic, 
with  mitral  insufficiency,  mitral  stenosis,  dilatation  of  aorta  coex- 
isting, aortic  regurgitation  and  obstruction),  and  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  It  is  with  diseases  of  the  aorta  and  its  valves  that  it  is 
most  frequenth'  associated,  but  it  may  occur,  in  the  absence  of 
valvular  disease,  when  the  coronary  arteries  are  obstructed.  In 
any  of  these  conditions  it  is  most  probable  that  the  arteries  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  are  atheromatous,  and  the  concurring  af- 
fections of  the  heart  and  brain  speedily  lead  to  death.  (3)  Cases 
of  certain  acute  febrile  diseases — viz.,  diphtheria  (Hiitterbren- 
ner),  typhoid  fever  (Wharry),  puerperal  septicttnuia,  scarlet 
fever,  pneumonia,  pertussis  (with  inanition),  and  influenza. 

Theories  to  Explain  Cheyne-Stohes  Respiration. — Before  giv- 
ing a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  rhythmical  alteration  of  breathing,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  certain  physiological  facts  concerning  respira- 
tion. (1)  Inspiration  is  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  in- 
spiratory muscles  in  response  to  a  nervous  impulse  sent  out  from 
the  respiratory  centre  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulhi  oblon- 
gata, close  to  the  calamus  scriptorius,  but  extending  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  Expiration  is  for  the  most  part 
a  passive  act  due  to  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  lungs.      (3)   The 
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artioii  of  tho  rospiratorv  cvutro  is  autoiunlic  ami  rlivtlniiical.  (i) 
The  ai'tivitv  ami  oiu'rii'v  of  the  rospiratorv  cciiiix'  (l('|ioiul  in  groat 
moasiiro  ui»on  tho  ainouiit  of  i)XVi2;on  coiilaiuod  in  tlio  blood,  and 
upon  tlio  amount  of  blood  suj)})liiHl  to  tlio  oontre.  It  is  not  diliioult 
to  undorstand  why  there  mav  be  dysi)n(i'a  in  any  given  case,  but  it 
is  ditiieult  to  cx})lain  why  the  dyspmra  should  be  rhyllmiical  in 
tiie  way  eluiracteristic  of  C'heyue-Stokes  breathing. 

The  Hrst  attempt  to  explain  it  was  made  by  Traube,  and  is 
known  as  Trauhe's  theory.  This  assumes  that  the  normal  excita- 
bility of  the  res])iratory  centre  is  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
supjdy  to  it  of  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood.  During  the  stage 
of  apntva  carbonic  acid  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  wdien  it 
has  become  excessive  begins  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  centre  to 
discharge  its  impulses.  In  response  to  these  discharges,  which 
are  at  first  slow  and  imperfect,  contraction  of  inspiratory  muscles 
takes  place,  grows  ever  deeper  and  more  rapid  until  at  length  the 
nuiximum  stage  of  dyspna-a  is  attained.  The  centre  now  ceases 
to  be  stimulated,  or  becomes  exhausted,  and  inspiratory  efforts 
gradually  decline  until  they  finally  terminate  in  the  stage  of  res- 
piratory pause  or  apna-a.  Carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  again 
accumulated,  the  respiratory  centre  is  again  stimulated,  and  thus 
the  cycle  is  re]ieated  in  ever-recurring  paroxysms. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  Trauhe's  theory,  but 
the  one  that  Bramwell  thinks  is  fatal  to  it  is  that  a  deficient  supply 
of  properly  oxygenated  blood  to  the  respiratory  centre  would 
stimulate  it  into  action  rather  than  impair  its  irritability,  since  it 
is  not  so  much  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  want  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  blood  which  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre. 

To  explain  the  lowered  irritability  of  the  respiratory  centre, 
which  is  assumed  in  Trauhe's  theory,  Sansom  has  advanced  the 
proposition  that  the  centre  is  in  a  state  of  paresis  or  partial  paraly- 
sis in  consequence  of  some  cerebral  disease,  and  witli  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  diminished  excitability  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
tre Traul)o's  theory  wouhl  then  become  complete. 

Filehne's  Theory. — This  assumes  that  both  tlie  vaso-motor  and 
respiratory  centres  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  form 
of  dyspna-a.  According  to  his  explanation,  the  deficiency  of  oxy- 
gen and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  wdiich  result  from 
the  period   of  apnoea,  stimulate  the  vaso-motor  centre,   and  the 
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arterioles  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  those  througliout  the  body,  become 
contracted.  This  constriction  of  the  arterioles  diminishes  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  respiratory  centre,  and  in  consequence  this 
centre  is  stimulated  to  discharge,  and  inspiration  begins.  So 
soon,  however,  as  respiration  has  become  energetic  and  the  blood 
properly  aerated,  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  ceases,  arte- 
rial spasm  is  no  longer  maintained,  the  respiratory  centre  receives 
a  proper  supply  of  arterialized  blood,  and  dyspnoea  is  no  longer 
experienced.  The  respiratory  acts  gradually  die  away  and  the 
period  of  apnoea  is  again  reached.  There  again  occurs  stimulation 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  another  cycle  is  repeated.  Bram- 
well  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  Filehne's  theory  is  correct,  then 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  should  occur  much  more  frequently  than 
it  really  does.  He  says :  "  I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  think  with 
Dr.  Sanson!  that  something  more  is  necessary,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  alteration  of  the  respiratory  centie  itself  in  addition 
to  the  condition  which  Filehne's  theory  supplies.  A  state  of  irri- 
table weakness  would,  in  my  opinion,  account  for  this  condition." 
BramiDelV s  theory  in  explanation  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  respiratory  centre  consists  of 
two  parts :  an  inspiratory  and  an  expiratory,  and  that,  as  sug- 
gested by  Rosenthal,  "  the  inspiratory  centre  is  the  seat  of  two 
confficting  forces,  one  tending  to  generate  inspiratory  impulses, 
(the  discharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  as  we  may  call 
it),  and  the  other  offering  resistance  to  the  generation  of  these 
impulses  (the  restraining  or  inhibiting  portion  of  the  insj)ira- 
tory  centre) — the  one  and  the  other  alternately  gaining  the  vic- 
tory, and  thus  leading  to  rhythmical  discharge."  Bramwell  as- 
sumes that  venous  blood  excites  the  discharging  portion,  restrains 
the  inhibiting  portion ;  while  oxygenated  blood  depresses  the  for- 
mer portion,  and  intensifies  the  action  of  the  restraining  portion. 
If  the  discharging  portion  is  in  a  condition  of  irritable  weakness, 
and  therefore  more  easily  excited  to  discharge,  but  also  more 
quickly  and  easily  exhausted,  or  if  both  portions  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  irritable  weakness,  then  there  is  a  condition  of  things, 
Bramwell  thinks,  which  satisfactorily  explains  the  phenomena  of 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  At  the  end  of  apnoea  the  blood  is  highly 
venous,  and  therefore  gradually  excites  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea, 
by   stimulating   the   discharging   and   restraining   the    inhibitory 
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I'oriioii  «>t  I  lie  cfiilri'.  In  ilu'  second  pliici",  the  carbon  io  acid  in 
tlie  liloiitl  slininlatis  to  net  ion  ilie  vaso-niotor  centre,  tbr  arterioles 
lu'conie  contracted,  and  ilie  su|i|ilv  ot'  oxviicn  to  llu>  respiratory 
centre  is  still  t'nrtlier  iliniinished.  Furthermore,  the  irritable 
weakness  of  the  discbariiinii;  centre  causes  its  impulses  to  become 
excessive,  and  tlu>  state  of  d_vs])ii«ea  results.  Moreover,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  discbariiiui:  jxuMion  «d"  the  inspiratory  centre  causes  it 
to  become  quickly  overexhausted  and  the  dyspno-a  subsides.  In 
consecpience  of  the  eneriictic  respiratory  eifort  durinii  the  stage 
of  dyspmea  the  blood  becomes  artcM-iali/.eil  :iii<l  I  lie  discharging 
portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  is  no  longer  stimulated,  but  the 
reverse  takes  place  as  regards  the  restraining  portion,  which  gains 
the  ascendency  over  the  weakened  and  exhausted  discharging  ]M5r- 
tion,  and  the  state  of  apncea  is  proilnced.  During  this  ])eriod  of 
rest  the  oxygenated  blood,  which  had  stimidated  the  restraining 
and  depressed  the  discharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  be- 
comes replaced  by  carbonic  dioxide ;  the  discharging  centre  is 
aroused  into  action  again,  and  the  inhibiting  is  restrained ;  inspir- 
atory efforts  are  renewed  and  another  cycle  is  repeated. 

Of  the  foregoing  theories,  conceived  to  account  for  this  distress- 
ing rhythmic  form  of  dyspna'a,  Dram  well's  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  yet,  as  he  himself  suggests,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how 
this  condition  of  irritable  weakness  of  the  respiratory  and  vaso- 
motor centres  is  produced.  Bramwell  assumes  that  in  those  cases 
of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  dis])laying  a  contracted  pulse  and 
pallid  countenance,  there  is  local  anamiia  of  the  centres  in  conse- 
quence of  arterial  spasm,  and  irritable  weakness  takes  place. 

In  other  cases  not  showing  arterial  spasm  he  suggests  that  this 
unstable  state  of  the  centres  may  be  due  to  disease  within  the 
medulla  or  to  impressions  received  from  nervous  centres  situated 
higher  up  or  from  the  periphery,  especially  from  the  heart  or 
lungs,  through  the  agency  of  tlie  |(nenniogasti-ic  and  superior  laryn- 
geal nervc^^.  Such  peri])heral  stimuli  are  particularly  likely  to  be 
received  by  the  centres  in  those  cases  of  heart-disease  manifesting 
right-ventricle  dilatation  with  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the 
lungs. 

Rosenhacli  s  Theory. — After,  as  he  states,  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  various  theories,  Rosenbach  has  adopted  the  following  ex- 
planation.    Under  the   influence  of  certain  anomalies  of  brain- 
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nutrition  there  develop  localized  disturbances  in  the  brain  or  in 
individual  centres,  particularly  in  that  of  respiration,  which  dis- 
turbances lessen  the  excitability  of  the  affected  part  and  augment 
the  normal  exhaustibility  of  the  same.  Thereby  are  produced 
remissions  in  the  activity  of  the  respective  centres  with  loss  of  tone 
in  the  vaso-motor  and  vagus  centres,  or  complete  intermissions, 
such  as  a  pause  in  the  respiratory  act,  with  a  kind  of  paralytic 
state  of  the  cerebrum,  manifested  by  a  periodic  sleep  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils  and  movements  of  the  eyeballs.  So  soon  as  the 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  centre  have  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  cessation  of  respiration  and  an  augmented  internal  ac- 
tivity, and  its  excitability  returns,  respirations  again  set  in  and  con- 
tinue to  increase,  because  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  apparatus 
grows  out  of  proportion  or  waxes  more  rapidly  than  the  stimulus 
to  activity  wanes  in  consequence  of  organic  work.  So  soon  now  as 
the  abnormal  exhaustibility  of  the  centre  again  begins  to  be  felt, 
it  supersedes  the  stimulus,  and  therefore  the  functional  activity 
of  the  centre  lessens,  and  finally  ceases  altogether  when  at  last 
the  centre  has  become  completely  exhausted.  Whether  or  not  res- 
piration takes  place  is  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  centre  to 
respond  to  stimulus,  and  the  depth  of  the  respiratory  act  depends 
not  upon  the  strength  of  the  impulse,  but  on  the  functional  capa- 
bility of  the  nervous  apparatus.  He  thinks  that  of  the  various 
nervous  centres  the  respiratory  is  the  one  that  suffers  most  readily 
and  often  alone,  while  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  relatively  much 
less  frequently  affected,  and  23aralysis  of  this  means  death. 

He  furthermore  thinks  that  a  regularly  intermitting  pulse, 
pulsus  bigeminus  and  alternans,  may  be  a  manifestation  of  peri- 
odicity in  the  function  of  the  vagus  and  vaso-motor  centres  in 
certain  cases  of  nutritional  disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  are  analo- 
gous to  the  Cheyne-Stokes  phenomenon.  As  Rosenbach  states,  this 
explanation  of  this  abnormal  type  of  breathing  differs  from  others 
in  the  assumption,  not  of  a  periodic  alteration  of  the  stimulus,  but 
in  a  rhythmic  change  in  the  excitability  of  the  centre  which  pre- 
sides over  respiration,  even  to  a  complete  abeyance  of  its  function 
for  the  time  being.  He  assumes  that  this  rhythmical  periodicity 
as  regards  excitability  is  to  be  referred  to  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristic inherent  in  the  nervous  apparatus  by  virtue  of  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  exhausted  and  again  aroused  to  activity. 
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It  is  iioodloss  to  JuUl  that,  liowcvor  injioiiiously  the  p;itholo<z:y 
of  Clieviu'-Stokos  rosjiiration  iiiav  bo  speculated  upon,  the  subject 
is  still  enveloiHHl  in  great  ol)sc\irity. 

Prognosis. Tlu'  (U'vclopuient  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing;  is 
generally  heUl  \o  be  of  unfavourable  significance,  by  indicating 
that  a  fatal  termination  is  not  far  off.  Yet  weeks  or  even  nioiilhs 
nuiy  sometimes  intervene  between  the  appcaraut-e  of  this  syni])t(im 
and  death.  Murri  reported  a  case  in  which  the  phenomenon  per- 
sisted for  forty  days,  and  vSansom  one  for  one  hundred  and  eight 
days.  In  the  Lancet  of  .V]>ril  .''),  1890,  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  a 
man  of  ninety-two  who  iiiani  I'csUmI  tlie  syiii|tloiii  for  several  years. 
This  tyi)e  of  (lysj)n(ea  has  also  been  known  to  ajipear,  then  cease, 
and  rcapjiear  after  a  la])se  of  several  months.  In  most  of  the  cases 
that  recover,  (U-  in  wliich  the  symptom  is  greatly  protracted,  the 
disease  njion  which  it  dcjx'nds  is  either  some  brain-lesion  or  an 
acute  affection,  as  iniluenza.  When  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is 
observed  in  cardiac  ])atients,  the  underlying  malady  is  itself  of  a 
grave  lature,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom  usually  por- 
tends a  not  distant  termination  of  the  case.  To  this  rule  there  are 
exceptions,  however.  In  A])ril,  l!S05,  I  was  consulted  by  an  old 
gentleman  of  eighty  who  manifested  this  symptom.  He  had  pro- 
nounced thickening  of  the  luTiplicral  arteries,  a  greatly  hypertro- 
phied  and  dilated  heart,  a  harsh  bruit  along  the  course  of  the 
aorta,  and  a  remarkably  intense  and  metallic  aortic  second  sound. 
In  addition  to  his  arteriosclerosis  and  myocardial  degeneration, 
his  liver  was  cirrhotic  and  the  urine  gave  evidence  of  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis.  Cheyne-Stokes  dyspnea  was  typical,  and  in 
consequence  a  well-known  Chicago  consultant  had  given  a  sombre 
prognosis  on  the  ground  tliat  he  had  never  known  this  symptom 
to  endure  for  more  than  three  weeks  in  such  cases.  Yet  jJ'J'^'i  passu 
with  improvement  in  cardiac  tones  the  dyspnoea  gradually  abated, 
and  after  about  two  weeks  was  entirely  lost,  never  again  to  return 
during  the  two  years  that  tliis  pitticnt  was  spared  to  his  family. 

Another  gentleman  of  seventy-one  displayed  this  form  of 
breathing,  rather  irregidarly  by  day  but  typically  by  night,  dur- 
ing the  time,  in  which  cardiac  asthenia  was  marked,  yet  recovered 
from  it  with  gradual  improvement  in  his  condition. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  when  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is 
more  pronounced,  or  perchance  is  manifested  only  during  sleep, 
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it  is  not  of  so  grave  a  prognosis  as  when  present  with  equal  inten- 
sity both  waking  and  sleeping.  JVInrri,  and  recently  Penibric, 
have  called  attention  to  a  physiological  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration 
observed  in  healthy  persons  during  sleep.  But  the  patient  of  sev- 
enty-one was  not  healthy,  and  therefore  the  nocturnal  manifesta- 
tion of  Cheyne-Stokes  dyspnrea  during  his  periods  of  unconscious- 
ness in  sleep  could  not  be  regarded  as  physiological.  Finally,  the 
prognosis  must  be  looked  upon  as  specially  grave  in  those  cases 
which  also  numifest  obscuration  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Treatment. — When  Cheyne-Stokes  dyspnoea  is  a  symptom  of 
cardiac  disease  the  treatment  must  be  essentially  that  of  the  un- 
derlying condition.  Yet  we  are  called  on  to  mitigate  the  patient's 
distress  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
the  hypodermic  administration  of  morphine,  which,  if  it  does  not 
remove  the  dyspna^a,  blunts  the  patient's  sensibility.  The  value 
of  morphine  in  this  class  of  cases  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
contention  in  Germany.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  In- 
ternal Medicine  at  Wiesbaden  in  1892,  Unverricht  read  a  paper 
in  which  he  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  morphine  and 
atropine  are  powerless  for  the  removal  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breath- 
ing. Other  observers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  morphine 
intensifies  rather  than  relieves  this  symptom.  Stadelmann  made 
25  observations  upon  the  effect  of  morj)hine  and  atropine,  alone  and 
combined,  upon  this  type  of  breathing.  The  observations  were 
made  upon  two  patients,  and  the  doses  were  0.01  to  0.02  (^  to  ^) 
of  a  grain  of  morphine,  and  0.001  to  0.0015  (^  to  ■^)  of  a  grain 
of  atropine.  The  effects  were  neither  uniform  nor  constant. 
They  sometimes  shortened  the  period  of  apnoea,  sometimes  that  of 
dyspnoea,  and  at  other  times  they  lengthened  one  or  the  other  or 
both.  In  5  experiments  morphine  lessened  or  removed  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  and  in  4  it  aggravated  the  symptom. 

Although  Stadelmann's  observations  were  so  inconstant  and 
unreliable  as  to  the  effect  of  morphine  that  they  seemed  to  con- 
firm Unverricht's  assertion,  he  nevertheless  concluded  that  on  the 
whole  the  effect  of  this  agent  was  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  Morphine  certainly  seems  to  exert  no  injurious  effects; 
and  since  it  undoubtedly  blunts  the  patient's  sensibility  and  in- 
duces sleep,  there  can  be  no  contra-indication  to  its  employment, 
even  if  it  seems  occasionally  to  change  an  irregular  or  unperiodic 
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furiii  i)f  lliis  Jvs>jni(i;i   inio  the  iKTiodii-  rhvthm  cliaraoteristic  of 
Choviio-Stokos  respiration. 

A  word  of  caiili**!!  slioultl  he  spokcMi,  Iidwcvcm*,  iH'iiardiiii;'  its 
iiso  in  tlu'so  casos.  This  svniptoni  is  nsuailv  obsorveil  in  elderly 
individuals  with  stifFent'd  arteries  and  desienerated  hearts,  and  as 
the  kidnevs  verv  eonmiojdy  iiartiri])ate  in  this  pathological  pro- 
cess one  shouhl  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  these  patients 
being  more  profoundly  aifected  by  the  morphine  than  is  desirable 
or  even  safe.  For  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  one  should  employ 
the  smallest  dose  that  will  render  the  patient  comfortable.  In 
my  experience  this  is  generally  ^  of  a  grain,  an  amount  which  I 
have  rarely  found  necessary  to  exceed.  In  this  dose  the  remedy 
is  also  a  powerful  cardiac  stimulant,  and  as  such  beneficial  to  this 
class  of  patients. 

III.    UKADVCAKDIA 

Bradycardia  and  brachycardia  are  terms  applied  to  an  abnor- 
mally slow  ]iulse-rate — that  is,  to  one  of  less  than  60  beats  to  the 
minute.  Allbutt  in  his  system  of  medicine  objects  strenuously 
to  their  employment  on  the  ground  that,  as  slowness  of  the  pulse 
is  but  a  symptom,  they  are  likely  to  mislead  the  student  by  seem- 
ing to  raise  the  symptom  to  the  importance  of  an  independent  dis- 
ease. Xevertheless  the  term  bradycardia  has  come  to  be  so  gen- 
erally  used  that  I  have  thought  best  to  follow  the  custom  of  most 
writers  and  give  it  special  consideration.  I  know  by  experience 
that  practitioners  not  only  regard  it  with  apprehension,  but  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  and  consequently  seek  for  a  state- 
ment of  those  conditions  in  which  it  occurs  and  for  an  explanation 
of  its  significance. 

Slowness  of  the  pulse  may  be  either  physiological  or  pathologi- 
cal. A  normal  pulse-rate  of  less  than  60  is  occasionally  observed, 
but  when  it  is  as  slow  as  30  or  28,  of  w^hich  instances  have  been 
reported,  it  becomes  a  truly  remarkable  phenomenon.  ISTapoleon 
Bonaparte  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  physiologically  slow 
pulse,  having  had  only  40  heart-beats  to  the  minute.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  he  was  a  victim  of  epilepsy,  and  that  his 
bradycardia  was  explicable  on  that  ground.  Physiological  brady- 
cardia is  very  exceptional,  yet  when  encountered  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  anywise  likely  to  affect  the  general  health. 
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Osier  states  that  slowness  of  the  pulse  sufRcient  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  bradycardia  is  sometimes  a  family  peculiarity. 
Under  physiological  bradycardia  must  also  be  included  those  in- 
stances sometimes  yet  very  rarely  observed  in  connection  with 
hunger  and  cases  of  transient  slowing  of  the  pulse  said  by  Blot  to 
be  seen  in  about  25  per  cent  of  women  during  the  puerperium. 
In  such  cases  the  rate  may  sink  to  44  or  even  to  34.  Allbutt  has 
noted  bradycardia  in  a  healthy  num  of  forty-nine  given  to  excessive 
sexual  indulgence,  and  has  likewise  seen  it  in  children  as  a  result, 
he  thinks,  of  masturbation.  In  his  own  case  his  pulse-rate  fell  to 
48  and  to  44  in  consequence  of  exhaustion,  for  it  was  restored  to 
its  normal  rate  after  a  refreshing  sleep, 

Romberg,  in  writing  on  diseases  of  the  heart  in  Ebstein's  Prac- 
tice, displays  characteristic  German  exactitude  by  limiting  his 
consideration  of  bradycardia  to  cases  associated  with  cardiac  dis- 
ease. This  appears  to  me  to  be  too  exact,  since  slowness  of  the 
pulse  may  by  the  ignorant  be  thought  to  indicate  heart-disease. 
I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  enumerate  the  diseased  conditions  of 
whatever  kind  which,  according  to  Riegel,  may  be  associated  with 
abnormal  retardation  of  the  pulse.  As  a  basis  for  his  classification 
he  made  a  study  of  1,047  cases  in  which  a  pulse-rate  of  less  than 
60  was  observed.  (1)  Bradycardia  nui}'  occur  during  convales- 
cence from  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  acute  rheumatism.  Sansom  also 
includes  influenza  among  the  acute  disorders  capable  of  producing 
slowness  of  the  pulse,  an  observation  in  which  Allbutt  concurs.  It 
is  believed  that  exhaustion  is  the  cause  in  such  cases.  (2)  Riegel 
observed  this  symptom  in  379  cases  of  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  as  chronic  dyspepsia,  gastric  ulcer,  cancer,  and  icterus. 
The  occurrence  of  a  slow  pulse  in  cholsemia  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
observation.  Grob  is  also  said  to  have  seen  bradycardia  in  connec- 
tion with  oesophageal  cancer  and  typhlitis.  (3)  The  phenomenon 
under  consideration  is  sometimes  met  with  in  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  particularly  emphysema  and  (4)  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  specially  degenerations  of  the  myo- 
cardium depending  on  coronary  sclerosis,  atheroma  of  the  aorta 
(Sansom),  but  is  not  frequent  in  valvular  defects  unassociated 
with  other  alterations  of  rhythm.  In  1  recorded  case  embolism 
of  a  coronary  artery  was  attended  with  a  pulse-rate  of  8  to  the 
41 
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niinuto.  (5)  IJradvcardia  is  ocoasionally  seen  in  acnte  nephritis, 
in  unvniia,  and  \vas  seen  in  1  eas(>  of  liuMiiatni'ia  (Sansoni).  (G) 
Aside  from  ura'iiiia.  lirailvcanlia  iiiav  he  produced  l»_v  other  poi- 
sons, as  lead,  toltaeeo  and  e«irt'ee,  ak'ohi>l  and  digitalis.  (7)  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  eases  of  tliahetes,  chlorosis,  and  anivmia.  (8) 
Apoplexy,  e]>ilepsy,  brain  tnmonrs,  diseases  of  the  mednlla  and  of 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  paresis,  melancholia,  nninia, 
are  all  said  to  sometimes  he  accompanied  hy  slowness  of  the  pnlse. 
(10  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  skin  disease,  affections  of  the  geni- 
talia, insolation  and  exhanstion  fi-om  whatever  cause. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  bradycardia  it  may 
ho  of  interest  to  give  the  following  snnnnary  of  Kegnard's  conclu- 
sions presented  in  a  doctoral  thesis  in  July,  1800,  entitled  Etude 
sur  la  pathologic  du  pouls  lent  jx-rmanent.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  every  chronic  lesion  which  causes  irritation  of  any  portion 
of  the  moderator  apparatus  of  the  heart  may  suffice  to  produce 
permanent  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  give  rise  to  the  aggregate 
of  svinptoms.  Such  nervous  irritation  may  have  many  causes, 
as  local  ana'Uiia  through  the  influence  of  atheroma  on  the  periph- 
eral circulation  and  blood-supply  to  the  nerve-centres,  deficient 
blood-supply  to  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  pneumogastric,  tumours 
of  the  meninges  of  the  bulb,  or  in  the  mediastinum  acting  on  the 
vagus,  morbid  excitation  of  the  laryngeal  and  gastric  branches  of 
this  nerve,  but  most  frequently  some  affection  of  the  heart  itself, 
as  fatty  degeneration  or  coronary  sclerosis. 

The  predisposing  conditions  are  stated  to  be  arteriosclerosis, 
whether  syphilitic,  alcoholic,  gouty,  or  rheumatic  in  origin. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  bradycardia  in  other  conditions  than  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus.  In  these  conditions  marked  slowing  of  the  pulse  is 
generally  regarded  as  of  serious  import,  because  it  is  most  com- 
monly observed  in  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  or  coronary  arte- 
ries, and  in  such  the  heart-walls  are  likely  to  be  degenerated.  The 
lengthening  of  diastole  incident  to  slow  cardiac  contractions  sub- 
jects the  heart  to  the  possibility  of  diastolic  arrest  and  the  patient 
to  the  possibility,  therefore,  of  sudden  death  in  syncope.  Moreover, 
the  heart-muscle  is  extremely  feeble  in  such  cases,  and  hence  it 
may  require  very  little  additional  strain  or  depression  to  bring  it 
to  a  standstiU. 
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I  have  notes  of  an  old  iiuiii  wifli  riiiid  artci-ics  and  clironic, 
myocarditis  in  ^vhonl  for  several  years  prior  to  death  the  pnls'e- 
rate  was  persistently  about  28.  In  another  the  heart  was  actually 
slow,  but  as  only  every  other  systole  sent  a  blood-wave  to  the  wrist, 
the  pulse-rate  was  in  reality  only  half  as  fast.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  in  every  instance  of  suspected  bradycardia  that  the 
heart  be  auscultated  to  determine  whether  there  may  not  be  appar- 
ent instead  of  actual  bradycardia. 

IV.    STOKES-ADAMS  DISEASE  (Rearl-BIock) 

By  this  term  is  designated  a  remarkable  symptom-complex  con- 
sisting in  bradycardia,  vertigo  or  syncope  and  e])iloptiform  convul- 
sions. Adams  in  1827  and  later  Stokes  were  the  first  to  describe 
cases,  and  hence  this  syndrome  is  called  by  their  names.  For 
many  years  it  was  considered  a  special  disease  and  was  studied 
chiefly  by  English  and  French  clinicians,  but  recently  German 
and  American  physicians  have  contributed  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge,  particularly  concerning  the  so-called  bundle  of 
His. 

Heart-block  is  a  more  general  term,  since  it  includes  not  only 
the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome  but  all  cases  in  which  there  is  inter- 
ference with  the  conduction  of  stimulus  to  contraction  from  auricle 
to  ventricle  through  the  bundle  of  His.  I^otwithstanding  previous 
work,  it  may  be  said^  it  is  the  experimental  study  of  Erlanger 
which  has  made  intelligible  the  patliology  of  instances  of  Stokes- 
Adams  disease  that  have  come  to  autopsy  in  the  past  few  years. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — These  are  no  longer  obscure  and  a 
subject  for  speculation,  as  was  the  case  up  to  1003  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  appeared.  The  various  theories  once  pro- 
pounded are  now  only  of  historical  interest  and  hence  will  not 
be  described  in  this  place.  Exjieriments  and  post  mortem  exam- 
inations have  explained  not  alone  the  pathology  of  heart-block,  but 
also  the  morbid  anatomical  changes  underlying  the  Stokes-Adams 
syndrome.  But  before  the  causation  of  this  symptom-complex  can 
be  stated  it  is  advisable  to  describe  briefly  the  system  of  conducting 
fibres  which  are  shown  by  AschofF  and  Tawara  to  connect  the  right 
auricle  with  the  ventricles. 

This  system  of  fibres  begins  at  the  anterior  edge  of  th(^  coronary 
vein,  thence  passes  along  the  right  side  of  the  interauricular  sep- 
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tuni  Inflow  tho  foranu'ii  ovale  lo  llu'  auriiMilo-viMitricular  sejilum, 
wlu'iv  (linrtly  abovi*  tlic  ]toint  of  insrrlioii  of  the  iiuHlian  Ihij)  of 
till'  lriiMisj>i(l  valve  and  lift'on.'  its  entrance  into  tlie  eonneetive 
tissue  i>f  the  septum  it  forms  a  kuotliko  uuiss  of  musele  tibrcs. 
From  this  knot  a  baud  junietrates  the  iibrous  jiortiou  of  the  septum 
and  rtmuiuir  below  the  membranous  part  of  the  iuterveutrienhir 
septum  to  its  niusenlar  portion  here  divides  into  two  main  branches 
Avliieh  jiass  oblicpielv  downward  beiu'ath  the  I'udoeardium  one  on 
each  side.  Tlu'se  two  branches  finally  reaching  the  lower  third  of 
the  ventrieles  penetrate  the  jiapillary  ninscl(\s,  and  u])  to  this  point 
remain  closi'  underneath  the  endoiMrdiuiii.  lliroiiL:li  w  liicli  lliey  usu- 
ally may  be  seen  by  reason  of  their  lii;hter  color.  Leaving  the 
papillaries  some  of  the  fibres  pass  along  the  course  of  suudl  tra- 
becuhi'  to  the  jtai-ietal  wall  of  the  ventricle,  where  miming  np 
and  down  beneath  the  endocardial  lining  they  fuse  with  ordinary 
cardiac  muscle  libres.  Aschoif  further  points  out  that  whereas 
the  right  main  trunk  is  fairly  narrow,  the  left  spreads  out  quickly 
like  a  fan  and  increasing  in  width  as  it  descends  divides  into  two 
broad  but  thin  branches,  of  which  each  passes  to  a  papillary  muscle. 

These  conducting  fibres,  especially  in  the  brownish  hearts  of 
the  old,  but  even  in  the  young,  may  be  discerned  by  the  unaided 
eye  because  of  their  light  yellow  hue.  The  microscope  shows  them 
relatively  poorer  in  sarcoplasm  than  are  ordinary  cardiac  muscle 
fibres,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  a  reticular  arrangement,  being 
in  this  res])ect  rather  like  end)rvonic  muscle  fil)res.  This  ap- 
l)earance  is  most  nuirked  in  the  auricular  portion  of  the  bundle 
and  in  the  knot.  Below  the  knot  the  fibres  are  more  compact, 
richer  in  sarcoplasm  and  contained  within  a  common  sheath.  They 
stain  but  poorly. 

The  functi(»n-of  this  conducting  system  has  been  investigated 
by  ]ihysiol( (gists,  notably  Erlanger,  but  space  forbids  more  than 
brief  summary  of  their  results.  Erlanger  by  means  of  a  cleverly 
devised  clamp  was  able  to  compress  and  even  crush  the  bundle  of 
His  at  its  auriculo-ventricular  junction.  He  found  in  his  experi- 
ments on  dogs  that  compression  of  tlie  bundle  caused  slowing  of 
ventricular  contractions  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  interference 
with  the  passage  of  the  excitation  wave  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle.  Slight  degrees  of  compression  produced  partial  heart- 
block  when  two,  three  or  four  auricular  systoles  were  required  to 
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stiniulate  the  ventricle  to  contraction.  With  still  greater  compres- 
sion the  veirtricular  response  was  still  iiKire  intcrfcrcMl  with,  until 
at  length  the  tightening  of  the  clamp  caused  complete  heart-block 
or  dissociation  of  auricles  and  ventricles.  When  this  state  was 
reached  the  ventricle  remained  so  long  in  diastole  that  to  prevent 
the  death  of  the  dog  the  inherent  power  of  the  vcnitricle  to  contract 
had  to  be  aroused  by  tapping. 

From  the  preceding  description  of  the  course  and  function 
of  the  conducting  fibres  (the  bundle  of  His)  we  are  in  position 
to  understand  the  etiology  and  symptoms  of  Stokes-Adams  disease. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  heart-block  which  when  com- 
plete results  in  the  death  of  the  individual.  Since  Stengel's  case 
was  reported  in  1905  a  number  of  others  have  come  to  autopsy, 
so  that  now  the  following  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the 
pathological  conditions  responsible  for  this  remarkable;  syndrome. 

These  cases  have  all  shown  disease  either  of  the  conducting 
fibres  themselves  or  of  the  contiguous  structures  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  interfere  with  the  conduction  of  stimuli  from  auricle  to 
ventricle.  Space  precludes  a  detailed  account  of  these  cases,  but 
the  following  morbid  anatomical  lesions  have  been  discovered. 

In  Stengel's  case  there  was  a  patch  of  atheroma  which  extended 
from  the  base  of  the  anterior  mitral  leaflet  into  the  endocardium 
directly  over  the  bundle  of  His,  and  on  removal  of  the  endocar- 
dium was  seen  to  involve  the  conducting  fibres  at  their  auriculo- 
ventricular  junction.  In  the  case  of  Jellick,  Cooper  and  Ophnels 
there  was  anaemic  necrosis  of  the  muscular  septum  in  the  region  of 
the  bundle  of  His  in  consequence  of  recent  throml)Osis  of  its  nutri- 
ent artery.  Schmoll's  case  showed  scar  tissue  in  and  around  the 
bundle  of  His  with  atrophy  of  its  fibres.  Handford,  Gruenbaum, 
Keith,  Miller  and  recently  Ashton,  jSTorris  and  Lavenson  have 
reported  the  discovery  of  gummata  so  located  as  to  involve  the 
system  of  conducting  fibres  in  some  part  of  their  course.  In 
Sendler's  case  there  was  a  cartilaginous  tumor  of  the  interven- 
tricular septum. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  syphilis  appears  to  have  a  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  Stokes- Adams  syndrome  and  a  number  of  clinical 
observers  have  noted  their  etiological  relationship.  Finally  heart- 
block  has  been  seen  frequently  in  association  with  degenerative 
changes  of  the  myocardium  and  with  chronic  endocarditis. 
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Symptoms. — Tlic  l\':illivt's  of  llii-  -inirnhir  clinicil  pirlnrc  iii:iy 
varv  in  iiitciisilv  :iccov<lino;  ;is  iln-  lir;iii  li|n,k  i-  |i;irii:il  nr  com- 
ploto,  liiif  in  order  iA'  frcqiicucv  arc  ;is  follows:  i  I  )  llrmh mrdia 
Jliul  otluT  ]»lu'li'init'li;i  cnimoclfil  willi  llic  cii-ciihilnrx  ;i]i|i;ii-;il  us ; 
(iM  vorliiro  or  sviu'opnl  :itt;icks;  ( ;; )  cpili'itiit'orm  couvulsioiis ; 
ami  (4)  disorders  of  res|iir;ili<iii.  'I'lie  lirst  lliree  :ire  (lie  most, 
coninioii  liv  far.  and  in  cases  dis|ila\  inu-  all  <d"  tlieiii  it.  is  not  alwavs 
possible  to  determine  wliicli  ushers  in  the  series,  it  seems  to  he 
held  jjenorallv,  however,  that  the  peeuliarilv  of  the  heart's  adinu 
stx>n  to  1h^  deserilted  is  the  first  to  ajipear. 

In  most  eases  the  pulse  is  iiahil  nail  v  iiifi'c(|nciil  and  usuallv 
roirnlar.  hut  n«i\v  and  then  ])ersons  may  he  euc()nnt(re<|  who  sulTer 
from  j)eriods  of  partial  heart-hloek  and  whose  pulses  meantime 
aro  of  normal  ^r  acceleraied  i-ate.  l)urin<:;  the  attack  the  brady- 
cardia becomes  nioi-c  pronounced  so  that  llie  ])]dse  mav  fall  to 
t\v(dve,  eiiiht  or  even  tive  to  the  minute  as  in  llalberton's  case. 
Stenirel  noted  in  his  ease  a  ventricular  silence  of  2  min.  and  10 
s(M-.,  Kidd  of  (U)  sec.  an<I  Laslett  of  00  sec.  Its  rate  bears  a 
constant  relationship,  bowe\(r,  to  that  between  attacks.  Thus  a 
]m]<o  «»f  .">('»,  as  noted  by  His  diii'iuii'  the  intervals,  may  sink  to  18 
<lurini;  the  seiznre,  ])ro\inii'  that  its  orii;inal  rhythm  was  not  dis- 
tnrl)ed.  In  my  case  repi-i'tcMl  <iu  ])aii('  '524  irregularity  in  the 
intervals  between  the  waves  was  noted  and  the  systolic  blood- 
pressure  was  high,  105  mm.  by  Gacrtner's  tonometer.  Another 
feature  npon  which  Jaqnet  comments  and  observed  in  my  case  is 
the  obstinate  ]iersistence  of  the  bradycardia  during  the  intervals 
as  well  as  during  the  attacks.  Xo  amount  of  exercise  and  no 
stimulant  was  able  to  accelerate  the  rate  above  26,  and  yet  strangely 
enough  there  were  times  when  it  ros(!  apparently  witliout  cause  to 
nornud  or  higher  and  just  |irior  to  death  the  nurse  registered  the 
})ulse  as  120. 

If  the  heart  is  auscidtatec]  during  an  attack  no  sounds  may 
be  heard  in  1  he  intervals  between  tin-  pulse-waves,  bnt  in  some 
cases  one  or  more  very  feeble  cardiac  tones  are  andible.  This 
fK-cnliarity  has  been  noted  by  many  observers  and  by  myself,  and 
when  present  may  enable  one  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  heart-block 
without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  The  tones  are  not  accompanied 
by  perceptible  impulse  in  the  heart  region,  and  on  this  account 
Stokes   long  before  the   invention  of  the  polygrapli  was  able  to 
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forecast  correctly  tlie  fact  proven  instruuieiitally  tliat  tliey  are 
due  to  auricular  systoles. 

Another  interesting  and  singular  phenomenon  first  described 
by  Stokes  is  the  appearance  in  the  internal  jugular  veins  directly 
above  the  clavicles  of  two  or  more  tiny  pidsations  occurring  in  the 
interval  between  ventricular  systoles.  For  many  years  these  feeble 
venous  pulses  were  not  understood,  Stokes  and  others  believing 
them  to  be  auricular  in  origin,  while  Jaquet  and  others  as  stoutly 
maintained  them  due  to  weak  or  abortive  contractions  of  the  ven- 
tricles. In  the  description  of  my  case  already  alluded  to  I  gave 
reasons  for  believing  they  were  ventricular,  but  tracings  by  Mac- 
kenzie's polygraph  in  numerous  instances  since  1903  have  proven 
beyond  question  that  they  are  synchronous  with  auricular  systoles. 
Indeed  it  is  on  the  occurrence  of  these  without  answering  ven- 
tricular contractions  that  reliance  is  placed  for  the  diagnosis  of 
heart-block.  The  number  of  such  venous  pulsations  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  heart-block.  In  my  case  they  were  generally  two  in 
number,  but  during  the  Stokes-Adams  attacks  reached  as  many  as 
seven. 

If  a  simultaneous  tracing  is  recorded  of  pulsations  in  the 
jugular  and  in  the  carotid  and  such  tracings  are  carefully  meas- 
ured and  interpreted,  they  indicate  plainly  that  these  auricular 
pulsations  or  contractions  do  not  call  forth  answering  systoles  on 
the  part  of  the  ventricles.  In  other  words  there  is  a  loss  of  con- 
ductivity of  the  stimiilus  to  contraction  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle,  and  when,  as  in  my  case,  these  auricular  contractions 
number  as  high  as  5,  G,  or  7,  a  condition  of  complete  heart-block 
exists. 

Vertigo  is  exj^erienced  to  a  greater  or  less  degTce  in  all  cases, 
and  annoyed  my  patient  for  over  two  years  before  more  alarming 
symptoms  appeared.  The  assumption  of  the  dorsal  decubitus  may 
not  prevent  its  occurrence  or  even  mitigate  its  severity.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  readily  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  the  pro- 
longed diastole  of  the  left  ventricle  must  occasion  some  degree  of 
cerebral  ansemia.  When  this  lack  of  arterial  flow  to  the  brain 
becomes  more  jjronounced  it  may  be  declared  by  distinct  faint- 
ing fits. 

Syncope  may  or  may  not  be  experienced,  but  in  cases  of  com- 
plete heart-block  is  a  prominent  symptom.     The  unconsciousness 
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lasts  only  until  tlic  next  (Misninu'  systdc  nf  ilic  \(iihicU'  sends  a 
nisli  of  artcri;il  liltxul  to  the  Itraiii,  wliicli  rush  in;iy  cmiisc  a  sense 
of  oon«]^'st ion  in  llu'  lu-ad  and  may  \)c  t'oll<'\vi'(|  l)y  ;i  dull  licadaidie. 
Accord iufjly,  tlu'  connti'uanee  is  likely  to  present  a  sliarp  coiiti-ast 
In'twcen  the  aslien  jialjor  aeeonipanyini;-  tlie  syncope  and  the  deep 
tlnsli  produced  by  tlie  sudden  rusli  of  a  nn»re  than  normal  amount 
of  lilintd   ujtward   from  ihe  powerfully  contracting  ventri(di>. 

The  j)atient  nuiy  have  no  kno\vledi>e  of  Avhat  has  ucciiii-ccl  or, 
as  in  my  case,  he  may  awake  with  a  full  realization  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  fainted,  huriui:  the  lime  of  the  syncope  the  allcndant 
pi'rceives  no  pulse  in  any  ot  the  aiMcries  and  may  nol  he  ahle  even 
to  dettH't  any  heart  soun<ls.  Conscipientiy,  if  the  intermission  ])er- 
sists  for  a  minute  or  more,  it  is  calculated  to  cause  great  mieasiness 
in  tin-  minds  of  tlu>  bystanders  lest  in  reality  the  patient  be  dead. 

Mild  epileptiform  C07ivulsiuns  are  apt  to  be  shown  during  the 
syncojM?.  These  may  be  no  more  than  a  twitching  of  the  mouth, 
but  are  generally  observed  in  one  or  more  of  the  extremities.  In 
my  ])atient  the  convulsive  movements  were  confined  to  tlie  right 
arm  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  In  most  instances  there  arc 
no  foaming  at  the  lii)S,  wounding  of  the  tongue  or  involuntary 
discharge  of  urine  or  faeces.  Yet  l)iting  of  the  tongne  has  been 
noted,  and  in  a  case  rejxirteil  by  His  there  was  iiuoliinlary 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 

liuchard,  I  l)elieve,  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the 
association  of  these  epileptoid  convulsions  with  the  bradycardia 
and  vertigo  previously  noted.  In  some  instances  the  clinical  pic- 
ture so  closely  resendjles  an  attack  of  grand  mal  that  it  is  not  at 
all  strange  errors  in  diagnosis  have  been  made  and  cases  of  Stokes- 
Adams  disease  mistaken  for  genuine  e])i]ej)sy. 

Didurhanrc  of  respiration  has  been  mentioned  as  the  fourth 
symptom  of  this  singular  group.  It  may  occur,  but  is  not  at  all 
common,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  that 
may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  attack.  It  was  observed  by 
His,  I  >xdieve. 

Finally,  this  .symptoni-com])lex  nuiy  take  jdace  at  long  or  short 
intervals,  but  as  a  rule  not  daily  or  many  times  a  day.  Yet 
pmtients  have  been  known  to  have  frequently  recurring  attacks  for 
an  hour  or,  indeed,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  An  interval 
of  hours,  days,  weeks  or  even  months  may  ensue,  but  when  the 
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lesion  on  wliicli  (Icjiends  the  intorfciTucc  with  conductivity  is  so 
grave  as  to  lead  to  complete  heart-block  the  symptom-free  intervals 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  long.  It  is  readily  intelligible  why  this 
should  be  so  in  cases  of  comi)lete  heart-block  depending  upon 
structural  alterations  in  the  bundle  of  His,  but  why  an  individual 
should  display  the  phenomena  of  Stokes-Adams  disease  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  through  a  period  of  years,  as  in  my  case,  and  then 
die  suddenly  seems  not  quite  clear.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
other  extraneous  influences  serve  to  depress  the  irritability  of  the 
ventricular  muscle,  thus  rendering  it  less  sensitive  than  ordinary 
to  the  enfeebled  stimuli  from  the  auricles,  or  that  for  the  time 
being  they  still  further  diminish  the  conductivity  of  the  stinudus 
to  contraction  itself.  Upon  such  a  hypothesis  it  is  explicable  that 
the  interference  wdth  the  passage  of  the  stimulus  from  the  auricle 
or  the  reduction  in  the  irritability  of  the  ventricle  may  reach  such 
a  degree  at  any  time  as  to  lead  to  a  fatal  syncope.  Curiously 
enough  the  young  man  whom  I  had  under  observation  for  so  long 
is  reported  by  his  nurse  to  have  walked  to  his  residence,  seated 
himself  to  read  the  morning  paper,  and  a  few  minutes  tliereafter 
to  have  died  suddenly,  although  his  pulse  directly  after  his  return 
to  the  house  w'as  running  at  120  per  minute. 

In  this  patient  the  influences  which  seemed  to  call  forth  his 
attacks  appeared  to  reside  in  the  intestinal  tract.  This  conclusion 
seemed  warranted  by  the  fact  that  during  the  time  he  was  having 
attacks  his  urine  was  deficient  both  in  quantity  of  water  and  in 
solids,  with  an  indican  percentage  strictly  wdthin  normal  limits. 
Upon  cessation  of  the  attacks  his  urine  improved  in  character  and 
in  particular  the  indican  rose  to  three  to  four  times  the  normal 
amount.  Moreover,  when  he  adopted  a  strict  vegetarian  dietary 
designed  to  correct  his  chronic  constipation  he  enjoyed  many 
months  of  immunity  from  his  symptoms.  That  there  was  a  con- 
dition of  auto-infection  which,  acting  upon  a  diseased  conducting 
system,  in  some  way  evoked  the  seizures  is  in  line  also  with  the 
observation  made  by  Jaquet,  since  in  his  patient  many  months 
of  freedom  followed  tlie  correction  of  constipation  and  indiges- 
tion, while  upon  return  of  these  digestive  disturbances  four  attacks 
supervened,  in  the  fourth  of  wdiich  the  man  died. 

Heart-block  may  develop  at  any  age,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
lesions  likely  to  affect  the  bundle  of  His  somewhere  in  its  course 
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arc  such  as  occur  h\  prci'crcint'  late  in  lil'f.  llic  syin]itoiiis  lioariiii;: 
tlic  naiuos  of  Stokes  and  Adams  liaxc  liccn  ()l)scvv('d  mainly  in 
jnM'sons  well  on  in  years.  'I'lnis  Adams's  original  case  was  in  a 
man  of  sixty ciiilil  anil  Slokt  s's  two  were  in  men  ot  lilty-six  and 
sixly-ciirlit  ri'sju'ctivc'ly.  Tlu'  first  instance  cdminii'  to  my  notice, 
was  in  an  old  man.  and  as  a  matter  of  tad  lliis  siniiiilar  syndrome 
is  in  llie  ai:nr<'iiale  nut  \-ery  inl'recpienl  anionic  tlie  old. 

I'xv  many  years  the  disease  was  Itelieved  to  lie  limited  to  the 
late  period  of  lifr  when  sclerotic  changes  in  the  vascnlar  system 
are  connnon,  which  circnnistanco  led  to  sonic  of  the  hyjiotheses 
advanceil  in  ex]ilanation  of  its  oeenrrence.  At  leniitli  II  is  and 
.laqnet  and  a  few  others  enconntere<l  tvjiical  examples  in  yonni:,' 
individuals.  This  upset  some  of  the  theories  thought  to  account 
for  it  in  the  Hiivd  and  sclerotic.  Ilcnce  Jaquet  concluded  there 
were  two  groups  of  cases,  one  confined  to  tlie  <ild  and  one  to  the 
young.  Xow  that  recent  investigations  have  cleared  np  the  pa- 
thology of  this  once  mysterious  group  of  symptoms  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  individuals  at  am^  age  may  be  befallen  provided 
their  crtnductiug  system  has  its  integrity  compromised  by  some 
(»ne  of  the  lesions  discovered  in  recent  pathological  investigations. 

Diagnosis. — This  should  ])resent  little  difficulty  whcm  the  symp- 
toms are  pronounced.  The  conjunction  of  hi'adycaivlia,  vertigo 
or  sMicope  and  epileptiform  convulsions  occurring  in  paroxysms 
or  attacks  should  suggest  the  malady  to  any  one  familiar  with 
published  descriptions.  Tf  in  addition  the  patient  is  advanced  in 
age  or  is  found  on  ])liysical  examination  to  possess  a  cardiac 
lesion,  the  real  nature  of  his  attacks  becomes  reasonably  certain 
even  though  he  be  seen  for  the  first  time  during  one  of  his  symp- 
tom-free intervals.  Certainty  of  diagnosis  is  possible,  however, 
only  by  the  recognition  of  the  vascular  and  cardiac  evidences  of 
heart-block. 

These  signs  consist  in  two  or  more  visible  pulsations  of  the 
internal  jugular  veins  withont  corres]»onding  aj)ex-beats  or  carotid 
pulses,  yet  synchronous  with  distant,  feeble  heart  tones.  In  other 
words,  for  every  systole  of  the  ventricle  there  are  two,  three  or 
more  auricular  contractirms  which  declare  themselves  by  scarcely 
audible  heart  sounds  and  simultaneous  waves  or  pulsations  in  the 
jugulars  without  answering  pulse-waves  in  the  arteries.  Such  a 
state  of  things  can  exist  only  when  there  is  a  block  to  the  passage 
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of  stimuli  from  the  auricle  to  tlu;  ventricles  aud  lieuce  the  detec- 
tion of  these  cardio-vascular  signs  estahlishes  the  nature  of  the 
case  beyond  peradventure. 

Stokes-Adams  disease  must  be  differentiated  from  e])ilepsy  and 
from  functional  disorders  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  the  absence  of  the  epilc^ptic  cry,  of 
biting  of  the  tongue  and  of  involuntary  evacuation  of  bladder  and 
rectum  and,  if  the  physician  be  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the 
attack,  by  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  the  cardio-vascular 
signs  of  heart-block. 

Functional  disturbances  of  cardiac  rhythm  may  be  differenti- 
ated in  favorable  cases  by  inspection  of  the  cervical  veins  and 
auscultation  of  the  heart,  but  the  only  precise  method  of  identi- 
fying extra-systoles  on  the  part  of  auricles  or  ventricles  which  may 
simulate  partial  heart-block  is  by  resort  to  some  form  of  poly- 
graph, ]\[ackenzie's  or  Hirschfelder's  modification  of  the  Erlanger 
sphygmomanometer.  By  careful  measurement  of  the  venous  and 
arterial  tracings  thus  obtained  one  can  determine  the  exact  time- 
relation  of  the  pulsations  and  so  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  block- 
ing of  the  contraction-waves  exists. 

Prognosis, — This  is  exceedingly  grave  since  complete  heart- 
block  is  liable  to  cause  death  at  any  moment.  A  few  cases  have 
been  reported  which  appear  to  have  recovered,  but  since  Stokes- 
Adams  disease  is  generally  due  to  structural  lesions  within  the 
bundle  of  His,  the  probability  of  recovery  is  very  remote.  The 
cases  offering  such  a  possibility  are  those  presenting  a  specific 
history  in  which  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  gumuui  involving 
the  conducting  fibres.  Even  in  such,  however,  the  administration 
of  iodides  is  not  always  capable  of  bringing  about  a  cure.  If  the 
patient  is  old  and  sclerotic  he  will  succumb  to  his  malady  in  all 
likelihood  during  an  attack. 

Treatment  of  this  disease  is  highly  unsatisfactory  because  of 
the  fact  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  syphilitic  disorders 
of  the  heart  we  have  no  means  of  removing  the  cause  under- 
lying the  heart-block.  We  are  restricted,  therefore,  to  a  symp- 
tomatic line  of  therapy,  and  even  this  is  unprofitable  in  most 
instances.  Between  attacks  the  general  health  may  receive  atten- 
tion, and  digestive  disorders,  constipation,  etc.,  should  be  removed. 
The  individual  should  be  warned  aarainst  acts  which  mav  over- 
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sfr;iin  liis  lirart  :m»l  should  lojul  as  onliilv  an  cxisUnoo,  free  ivoin 
I'Xfiti'iiu'iU,  as  jH)ssil»li'.  l^xju'riciu-c  has  imtvi-n  that  lut  stiniuhints 
of  any  sort  arc  fa|>aM('  of  icniiiiiatin>i"  an  altack.  Xcvri'thclcss, 
ainnionia  or  t-ainphor  niav  he  aihuiiiistcrcil,  hnl  digitalis  and  allied 
ilrnirs  arc  distinctly  daniji'nnis.  The  fael  is,  the  symptoms  will 
disa|)|M>ar  or  not  as  the  case  itself  may  detorniine,  and  licncc 
stinnilants  niav  receive  the  credit   when  no  credit  is  due. 


CHAPTER    XXV 
ANGINA    PECTORIS 

Definition.- — Attacks  of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  cardiac  action,  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  chest  and  a  sense  of  im- 
pending death. 

History. — Although  this  form  of  heart-pain  was  not  systematic- 
ally described  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  a 
graphic  account  of  his  own  sufferings  from  this  complaint  was 
given  by  Seneca,  and  in  1707  Morgagni  gave  a  clear  description 
of  a  paroxysm  in  a  case  of  aortic  aneurysm.  In  February,  1768, 
Rougnon  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Lorry  which  contained  the  de- 
scription of  the  death  of  a  certain  Captain  Charles,  wdio,  from 
the  account  given  by  Rougnon,  appears  to  have  suffered  from  at- 
tacks of  angina  pectoris.  It  was  Pleberden,  however,  who  in  July, 
1768,  first  systematically  described  this  formidable  complaint  and 
who  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  universally  recognised. 
The  names  of  John  Hunter,  Edward  Jenner,  and  Parry  are  also 
intimately  associated  with  its  early  history,  Hunter  having  expe- 
rienced it  in  his  own  person,  and  having  ultimately  died  in  an 
attack. 

Jenner  in  1799  pointed  out  a  definite  connection  between  scle- 
rosis of  the  coronary  arteries  and  angina  pectoris.  He  is  said  to 
have  refrained  from  publishing  his  views  at  an  earlier  date  out  of 
consideration  for  his  famous  friend,  John  Hunter,  who  during 
his  life  had  held  contrary  opinions  concerning  its  etiology.  Parry 
gave  it  the  name  of  "  syncope  anginosa,"  for,  although  he  recog- 
nised its  connection  with  coronary  disease,  he  considered  the  at- 
tacks due  to  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

From  this  time  forward  the  literature  of  the  profession  teems 
with  contributions  on  the  subject  and  with  divers  theories  con- 
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oerninij  its  pathogenesis.  Most  of  tlio  (^avlicr  writers  nttrilnited 
tlu'  I'oinplaint  to  iiiorlutl  anatoiuical  diaiiiit's  in  the  heart  itsclt. 
Ill  l^H!  Kri'xsiii-  (K'tiiiiti'lv  stated  tiiat  it  was  due  U)  isclnfiuid  of 
///<•  mifoiiudiiini  in  eonse(iueiu*e  of  ilefeetive  bloo(l-sup]»l_v  from 
selerosis  of  the  coronarv  arteries.  In  18'21  RccJcr  amplified  the 
tliet>rv  of  envdiae  ischa-mia  by  asserting  that  this  condition  might 
proeeed  not  only  from  ossitieation  of  the  coronaries,  but  also  from 
anv  other  disease^ — i.  e.,  as  atheroma  of  the  aorta — which  might 
be  capable  »»f  slnitting  oif  the  blood-snpi>ly  to  the  heart-mnscle. 
This  same  theorv  was  likewise  espoused  bv  Tiedemami  in  1S4-3, 
and  in  1S75  Germain  See  described  the  case  of  an  elderly  man 
who  had  suffered  from  anginal  seizures  and  in  whom  after  his 
sudden  death  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  arteries  were  found 
almost  obliterated  by  atlieroinatons  pbuiues  situated  on  the  intima 
of  the  aorta,  'riiroughont  the  balance  of  their  course  the  coro- 
narv vessels  were  healthy.  These  few  instances  are  sufHcient  to 
show  in  a  general  way  the  trend  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  so-called  anatomical  theory. 

In  is:34,  says  Iluchard,  the  theory  of  the  purely  nervous  mech- 
anism of  the  attacks  was  formally  announced  by  Gintrac,  although 
its  neuralgic  character  had  been  picvionsly  asserted  by  Baumes  in 
1808,  and  others.  Gintrac  attributed  the  pain  to  irritation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  in  18G3  Lanccreaux  published  3 
cases  in  which  the  autopsy  revealed  inflammatory  or  other  changes 
of  this  plexus. 

There  has  been  wide  variance  of  opinion  among  French  au- 
thors concerning  the  nerves  implicated.  Thus  Laennec  considered 
it  an  affection  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  called  it  neuralgia 
cordi.s.  Bouillaud  regarded  it  as  an  affection  of  the  phrenic 
nen-es,  and  Peter,  while  accepting  this  view  as  applicable  to  some 
cases,  also  believed  there  was  a  neuritis  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 
Trous.seau  termed  it  an  epilejitiform  neni'algia. 

In  Germany  also  the  subject  was  extensively  discussed  and  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  explanations. 

Romberg  considers  it  as  a  mere  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  plexus, 
a  view  not  unlike  that  of  Fricjdreich,  who  thought  it  due  to  hyper- 
ff'Sthesia  of  that  plexus.  The  names  of  Bamberger,  Traube,  Noth- 
nagel,  Landois,  Eulenberg,  CJnttmann,  Leyden,  Rosenbach,  and 
many  others  are  identified  with  the  literature  of  this  interesting 
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subject.  Landois,  who  in  1863  subjected  the  question  to  a  critical 
study  from  a  physiological  standpoint,  divided  angina  pectori-s 
into  four  groups,  as  follows:  (1)  Cases  caused  by  disturbance  of 
the  excito-motor  or  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart;  (2)  those  due 
to  irritation  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus;  (3)  cases  aris- 
ing from  reflex  irritation  of  the  abdominal  viscera — "  angina  re- 
flectoria  " ;  (4)  such  as  arise  from  vaso-motor  disturbance  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body — "  angina  vaso-motoria,"  Eulenberg  also 
contributed  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject  in  Ziemssen's  Cy- 
clopaedia of  Medicine,  vol.  xiv. 

Leyden  considers  the  attack  due  to  degenerative  and  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  heart-muscle  depending  upon  disease  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  which  changes  lead  to  impairment  of  the  heart's 
function. 

According  to  Rosenbach,  some  alteration  in  the  contractions  of 
the  cardiac  muscle  takes  place,  which  alteration  may,  but  does 
not  necessarily,  lead  to  functional  weakness.  In  consequence  of 
this  change,  irritation  is  imparted  to  the  sensory  tract,  and  this 
stimulus  sets  free  the  various  forms  of  pain  and  anxiety  character- 
istic of  stenocardia,  in  accordance  with  irritability  of  the  sensory 
apparatus  and  the  function  of  the  respective  nerves  composing  it. 
Painful  sensations  are  more  or  less  pronounced  according  to 
whether  the  sensory  centres  are  or  are  not  accustomed  to  the  irri- 
tation to  which  they  are  subjected. 

According  to  Rosenbach's  view,  this  true  heart-pain  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  heart-muscle  being  less  able  than  usual  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  sudden  change  taking  place  in  the  performance  of 
its  work ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  ability  to  resi^ond  to  demands 
from  without  for  a  display  of  extra  effort  is  impaired.  jSTow  and 
then,  also,  obstacles  residing  in  the  heart  itself  and  capable  of  in- 
terfering with  its  perfect  action  may  interrupt  the  performance  of 
its  regular  work  and  in  like  manner  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
angina  pectoris. 

During  the  century  just  ended  many  contributions  to  this  in- 
teresting subject  have  appeared  in  England  and  America,  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  were  by  Latham,  Gairdner,  and  Osier. 
The  last  mentioned,  in  his  Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied  States, 
deals  with  the  affection  in  a  very  complete  and  entertaining  man- 
ner.    The  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  however,  to 
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which  1  have  had  across  is  that  hv  Ihu-liard.  His  historical 
nsitmr  of  the  various  theories  is  coiuplotc  and  shows  painstaking 
nscarcli.  His  own  view  td"  thr  iiathogeiicsis  of  this  forniithdilo 
c»Mn|daint  is  hi^hlv  sneiifstivc  and  will  he  stated  in  the  a|>])ro])ri- 
ate  ]>Ia<'e. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. —  It  should  he  elearlv  un<lerstood 
at  the  outset  that  angina  pectoris  is  hut  a  svinptoni  and  not  an 
independent  affection.  It  therefore  can  have  no  inorhid  anatom- 
ical characters  peculiar  to  itself.  Tts  jiathologv  is  ohscure,  and 
hence  there  have  been,  and  are  still,  various  theories  to  explain 
its  nature  and  mode  of  production. 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  angina  pectoris  is 
divisible  into  two  forms:  one  incurable  and  likely  to  terminate 
in  death,  the  other  curable  and  not  likely  to  end  fatally.  Some 
authors,  therefore,  following  Walshe's  classiiication,  speak  of  a 
true  and  a  false  angina.  Osier  makes  this  distinction,  while  Bal- 
four, Gibson,  and  others  consider  such  a  division  irrational  and 
unscientific,  on  the  ground  that  all  pain  is  real,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  true  pain  and  false  ])ain.  There  can  be 
no  great  objection  to  these  terms  if  it  is  understood  that  they  are 
employed  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  distinguish  grave  cases 
from  those  that  are  not  grave. 

Huchard  also  classifies  cases  of  angina  which  are  purely  neu- 
rotic and  not  likely  to  terminate  fatally  under  the  head  of  pseudo- 
angina,  which  he  makes  include  the  reflex  and  toxic  forms.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  he  believes  that  nicotine  poisoning  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  fatal  form  of  angina  pectoris. 

The  confusion  and  obscurity  which  so  long  characterized  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  wliich  indeed  may  be  said  to 
prevail  largely  even  now,  arose  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  same 
pathology  responsible  for  all  cases  of  pain  that  merit  the  term  of 
angina  pectoris.  On  the  other  hanil,  the  recognition  of  tv.'o  en- 
tirely diverse  groups  renders  the  subject  clear  and  simple,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  get  a  tolerably  definite  notion  of  its  pathology. 

The  angina  which  always  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  sud- 
den death,  and  which  therefore  may  be  called  true  or  grave,  is  usu- 
ally associated  with,  and  therefore  thought  to  be  dependent  upon, 
structural  disease  of  the  heart.  Various  lesions  have  been  found 
in  fatal  cases,  but  they  are  all  of  such  a  kind  as  to  interfere  with 
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the  blood-supply  to  the  lieart-iuuscle.  Coronary  sclerosis  is  the 
most  frequent,  but  inasmuch  as  all  eases  of  this  disease  are  not 
attended  with  angina  pectoris,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
something  more  than  mere  sclerosis  of  these  arteries.  According- 
ly it  has  been  determined  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of  disease 
of  these  vessels  as  it  is  that  this  disease  must  interfere  with  cardiac 
circulation  if  it  is  to  give  rise  to  attacks  of  angina  pectoris. 

Shutting  oif  of  the  blood-supply  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
myocardium — i.  e.,  by  thrombosis  of  terminal  twigs  or  even  of  a 
branch  of  considerable  size — does  not  apparently  always  occasion 
this  pain.  If,  however,  one  main  trunk,  or,  still  more,  if  both 
trunks  are  occluded,  or  if  their  lumen  is  sufficiently  narrowed 
without  being  actually  obstructed,  then  attacks  of  angina  are  very 
likely  to  occur.  Accordingly,  a  condition  which  is  specially  apt 
to  result  in  anginal  seizures  is  narrowing  of  the  mouths  of  the 
coronary  arteries  by  the  sclerotic  process,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  at  the  necropsy  in  cases  of  this  terrible  agony. 

It  is  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  such  discoveries  that  the 
theory  has  been  reared  of  ischsemia  of  the  heart-muscle  being  the 
essential  pathological  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  fatal  form 
known  as  true  or  grave  angina  pectoris.  In  this  variety  pain  is 
usually  absent  so  long  as  the  individual  is  at  rest  or  is  not  making 
exertion  that  requires  unwonted  labour  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 
Under  such  conditions  the  circulation  of  blood  within  the  myo- 
cardium is  sufficient  for  its  needs,  but  when  some  emotion  or  extra 
physical  effort  calls  for  unusual  heart-work,  the  narrowed  coronary 
arteries  are  incapable  of  supplying  the  organ  with  an  additional 
volume  of  blood  and  the  ischsemia  is  intensified  for  the  time  being. 
Thereupon  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  is  evoked.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  nerve-filaments  or  ganglia  with  which  the 
myocardium  is  so  richly  supplied  become  irritated  by  this  depriva- 
tion of  required  blood  and  send  an  impression  through  the  cardiac 
plexus  up  to  the  centre,  which  then  responds  by  discharging  a 
sensation  of  pain  along  certain  nerve-trunks  connected  with  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  will  again  be  considered  in 
greater  detail. 

The  pain  thus  induced  promptly  causes  a  cessation  of  exertion 
and  consequent  lessening  of  the  heart's  work.     As  the  organ  re- 
sumes its  accustomed  tranquility  its  blood-supply  proves  again 
42 
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surtu'iont  for  its  nords,  irritation  ooascs,  and  with  it  at  last  g'oes 
the  i>ain.  WIumIum-  or  not  litis  is  tlu>  ai'tiial  ihoJiis  operandi  of  the 
attat'k,  the  assiniiitiion  ihai  ii  dciu'iuls  nptui  a  (liiniiiiil  ion  of  tlio 
blooil-snpply  soonis  borne  out  by  tlu'  iiaiuri'  ofother  cardiac  and 
vascidar  lesions  sometimes  discovered  in  fatal  cases  of  an<>imi — 
i.  e.,  anenrvsm  and  atheronui  of  the  ascending  aorta,  insutlici(Micv 
of  the  acriic  \:ilvcs.  and  wry  rardv  cxtrciiu'  degrees  of  aortic  and 
mitral  stenosis.  In  cases  t)f  angina  that  ajjpear  dnc  to  aortic  scle- 
rosis the  months  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  very  commonly  found 
extremely  reduced  in  size  by  reason  of  calcareous  plaques  on  the 
surface  of  the  intinia  or  by  calcareous  thickening  of  the  aortic 
wall,  while  the  coats  of  tlic  nutrient  arteries  are  also  generally 
invaded  by  the  same  sclcidtic  prnccss.  In  cases  of  ancMirvsm  the 
coronaries  are  narrowed  citlicr  liy  tlic  direct  eifect  of  tlic  aneurysm 
or  by  associated  atheroma.  In  the  diseases  just  mentioned  the 
changes  must  be  of  a  kind  to  obstruct  blood-flow  into  the  coronary 
arteries  if  they  are  to  occasion  the  agonizing  symptom  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  adequate  blood-pressure  in  the  nutrient 
vessels  is  not  maintained,  and  under  conditions  of  extra  efl"ort  rela- 
tive ischapmia  of  the  hypei'ti-opbied  left  vontrich^  is  produced. 
Mitral  and  aortic  stenosis  prevent  the  discharge  of  a  normal  vol- 
ume of  blood  into  the  aorta,  and  consequently  hinder  the  adequate 
flushing  of  the  coronary  arteries.  By  some  authors  the  influence 
of  valvulai-  defects  in  the  causation  of  angina  is  denied  without 
associated  sclerosis  of  aorta  or  coronaries,  and  certainly  angina 
pectoris  is  exceedingly  rare  in  valvular  disease. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  observed  typical  angina  pectoris  in  one 
case  of  pronounced  aortic  stenosis  that  was,  from  the  history  and 
patient's  age,  presumably  of  rheumatic  origin  and  in  two  instances 
of  aortic  insufliciency.  in  tjie  first  case  no  autopsy  was  obtained, 
l)Ut  in  one  of  the  patients  whose  aortic  incompetence  was  associ- 
ated with  angina  and  wliose  case  was  described  in  the  chapter  on 
aortic  regurgitation,  the  pain  was  found  to  be  eleai-ly  due  to  scle- 
rotic narrowing  of  the  coronaries.  1  ;iiii  inclined  t(»  believe,  there- 
fore, that  aortic  incompetence  of  itself  is  not  so  likely  to  lead  to 
angina  as  is  stenosis. 

Post-mortem  observation  proves  undeniably  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart-muscle  ma}'  suffer  seriously  in  cases  of  valve-disease 
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without  associated  coronary  sclerosis,  and  that  snch  myocardial 
degeneration  is  particularly  likely  to  be  found  in  long-standing 
and  extreme  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice.  This  indicates  that  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  time  the  demands  on  the  energy  of  the  heart 
outstripped  its  nutrition  owing  to  the  small  supply  of  blood  sent 
through  the  stenosed  orifice  into  the  aorta  and  coronary  system. 

If  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart- 
muscle  is  still  further  diminished,  although  but  temporarily,  then 
it  is  possible  for  a  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  to  occur.  The  in- 
fluences capable  of  determining  such  a  temporary  increase  of  car- 
diac ischaemia  may  be  vaso-motor  spasm,  affecting  the  coronaries, 
as  suggested  by  Powell,  or  the  continuance  of  undue  physical  exer- 
tion after  such  effort  has  begun  to  overtax  the  heart.  In  extreme 
aortic  stenosis  cardiac  overstrain  is  shown  by  still  greater  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  coronaries  are  still 
more  imperfectly  flushed.  There  is  temporal  Ily  a  relative  cardiac 
ischaemia  which  makes  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  possible.  For- 
tunately such  attacks  are  rare,  yet  on  the  hypothesis  of  cardiac 
ischa'mia  as  the  cause  of  angina  the  conditions  favourable  to  its 
production  are  present. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  degenerative  changes  dis- 
covered in  the  myocardium  of  persons  who  have  died  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  angina  pectoris  probably  bear  no  direct  etiological  rela- 
tionship to  the  pain.  Were  it  not  so,  this  formidable  agony  would 
be  far  more  common  than  it  really  is.  Such  degenerations  of  the 
heart-muscle  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  pathological 
condition  in  the  coronaries  or  aorta  which  have  led  to  the  angina. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  how  the  morbid  anatomical  condi- 
tions just  mentioned  act  in  the  pathogenesis  of  this  obscure  com- 
plaint. They  are  to  be  regarded  as  predisposing  factors  merely, 
which  to  be  operative  require  some  additional  influence,  since, 
if  such  were  not  the  case,  all  persons  in  whose  heart  such  changes 
are  found  after  death  ought  to  have  suffered  from  angina  pec- 
toris. This  we  know  is  not  the  case.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  various  hy]iotheses  propounded  in 
explanation  of  the  symptom-complex.  The  best  known  of  the  the- 
ories have  been  stated  already  in  the  history  of  the  complaint  and 
do  not  call  for  repetition.  I  would  direct  attention  particularly 
to  Rosenbach's  and  to  that  of  cardiac  ischsemia. 
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With  roforonc<^  to  tlio  hitter,  I  think  one  sliouhl  also  hoar  in 
niiiiil  the  suj;_i;i'stion  of  Sir  I)onj::his  l*o\V(>ll  that  oftonfinu's  wo 
•aro  obliiied  t«>  assuino  tlic  ]>ossihilit_v  of  rclalirr  cardiac  iscJuvmia 
if  \vi'  art'  lo  unth'rstainl  how  some  cases  originate — i.  e.,  tlic  condi- 
tions un<h>r  whieli  thev  orij^inate,  and  the  beneficial  inllnence  of 
certain  lines  of  medication.  Accordintr  to  this  hypothesis,  vaso- 
motor sj)asm  mav  aiTect  tiie  c(tronarv  arteries  and  tcni|)orarilv 
serionslv  «liminisi»  the  llnshinir  of  the  heart-mnscde  with  arterial- 
ized  blood.  The  irritation  thus  I'voked  is  detdared  l)y  pain  and 
often  by  disordered  cardiac  action.  When,  njion  administration  nf 
vaso-dilators  or  on  cessation  of  arterial  sjiasni  fi-oin  nthci-  inthi- 
oncos,  the  coronarics  become  ndaxed,  and  iience  jjctter  Hushed, 
irritation  ceases. 

N\  hatcvcr  is  the  exact  condition,  liowever,  the  ijenerallv  ac- 
cepte«l  view  is  that  there  is  abnormal  and  excessive  cardiac  irrita- 
tion which  initiates  the  paroxysm.  This  is  lluchard's  vicAV  at  all 
cvi'nts,  and  herein  he  apjiears  to  coincide  with  Kosenbach. 

According  to  Iluchard,  the  course  of  vents  in  cases  of  grave 
angina  is  as  follows:  The  heart  itself  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
attack.  From  liere  the  stimulus  ascends  by  way  of  the  sensory 
centres  and  finally  reaches  the  medulla.  Thence  it  is  reflected  along 
the  intercostal  nerves  and  brachial  plexus  as  a  manifestation  of 
pain.  The  stimulus  next  reaches  the  vagus  centre,  and  from  here 
an  inhibitory  impulse  is  sent  down  to  the  heart,  the  original  start- 
ing-place, and  declares  itself  by  slowed,  and  it  mny  be  intermittent 
action  of  the  heart. 

Such  an  inhibitory  action  explains  the  sense  of  constriction 
and  of  impending  death,  as  well  as  the  dilatation  of  the  cardiac 
cavities  sometimes  noted. 

In  pseudo-angina,  on  the  contrary,  the  point  of  departun;  of 
the  irritation  is  an  intercostal  nerve  or  some  other  perijdieral  or 
vi.sceral  nerve,  whence,  as  in  true  angina,  it  also  passes  to  the 
medulla.  From  there  an  impulse  is  sent  out  not  along  intercostal 
nerves  and  brachial  plexus,  but  is  passed  down  along  the  vagus  or 
accelerator  nen-es  of  the  heart  to  this  organ.  According  to  the 
YfiuU-  thus  sfdected,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  either  rapid  or 
slow  and  otherwise  disordered. 

In  these  two  fonns,  therefore,  the  original  source  of  irritation 
is  entirely  different  and  the  circuit  is  traversed  in  a  contrary  di- 
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rcction.  To  my  mind  I  his  is  ;i  liii;lily  satisfaoton'  explanation  of 
the  differences  in  their  clinical  phcnoiuenu.  It  likewise  proves 
serviceable  in  making  up  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and  in  deciding 
on  the  mode  of  management. 

Leaving  now  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris,  which,  however 
much  we  may  speculate  upon  it,  is  undeniably  obscure,  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  predisposing  causes  as  well 
as  the  influences  which  directly  excite  an  attack. 

Aside  from  the. anatomical  conditions  already  considered,  we 
are  at  once  impressed  by  the  important  part  played  by  age.  An- 
gina pectoris  of  coronary  origin  is  emphatically  a  complaint  of 
individuals  who  have  passed  middle  age  and  have  entered  their 
sixth  or  seventh  decade.  This  is  an  age  in  which  the  effects  of 
arteriosclerosis  usually  declare  themselves,  and  yet  angina  of  this 
origin  is  sometimes  observed  before  the  fiftieth  or  even  the  fortieth 
year.  One  or  two  instances  are  on  record  of  its  occurrence  in  chil- 
dren. JSTevertheless  such  facts  do  not  invalidate  the  correctness  of 
tlie  statements  made  concerning  the  importance  of  age. 

Males  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  are  females,  and 
of  men  who  are  befallen  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  is  espe- 
cially the  well-to-do  and  well-fed.  Ecgarding  the  influence  of  sex, 
Osier  states  that  out  of  his  40  cases  but  3  occurred  in  women.  I 
have  notes  of  32  cases,  and  of  these,  7  were  in  the  female  sex. 
Of  2  that  came  to  autopsy,  1  was  a  woman  of  sixty-six  with  aortic 
and  mitral  stenosis,  with  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  and  coronaries; 
while  in  the  other,  as  already  stated,  there  was  coronary  obstruc- 
tion and  aortic  regurgitation,  both  of  sclerotic  origin.  Of  the  re- 
maining 5  cases,  1  was  in  an  aged  woman  presenting  well-marked 
signs  of  arteriosclerosis,  a  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  and  a 
harsh  systolic  basic  bruit.  Another  was  a  comparatively  young 
female  with  aortic  regurgitation  of  uncertain  origin,  but  whose 
questionable  habits  always  made  me  suspicious  of  the  likelihood 
of  syphilitic  infection.  The  third  was  in  the  lady  of  forty-four 
with  signs  of  pure  aortic  stenosis  whose  case  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Stenosis,  and  will  be  again 
alluded  to  in  this.  The  fourth  was  in  a  woman  of  fifty  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  due  probably  to  arteriosclerosis,  to  judge  from  her 
history  and  the  arterial  thickening.  The  fifth  case  was  that  of  a 
woman  of  fifty-six  who  was  corpulent  and  had  thickened  arteries 
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with  a  irri'iulv  li\  iicrtr('i>liic(l  ami  dilaUtl  lirart.  As  rot:;ai'<ls  tins 
strikiiii:  ilistTt-jtanov  iR'twivn  tlu'  two  sexes,  it  iiiav  be  stated  that 
the  greater  prevalenee  c»f  anijina  peetoris  among  elderly  lueu  is  to 
be  referred  not  so  nuich  to  sex  per  se  as  to  those  conditions  which 
are  responsible  toi-  tlie  gn-ater  freiiuenev  of  arteriosclerosis  in  the 
male  sex. 

Heredity  is  also  a  jiredisposing  factor,  what  was  said  under 
this  head  concerning  coronary  sclerosis  and  iiiyocardral  degenera- 
tion being  also  applicable  to  the  symptom  now  considered.  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  this  formidable  complaint  having  been 
passed  down  throngh  three  generations.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon for  lH>th  father  and  son  to  snfftn-  or  even  die  from  angina 
pectoris.  The  most  notable  instances  of  the  kind  occurred  in  the 
persons  of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  his  equally  well-known 
son,  Matthew  Arnold. 

Gout  predisposes  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  therefore  to  angina 
pectoris.  Syphilis,  alcohol,  and,  according  to  Iluchard,  tobacco, 
are  also  predisposing  causes.  The  last  named  may,  however,  be  an 
exciting  cause. 

The  exciting  causes  of  true,  or  coronary  angina,  as  Iluchard 
calls  it,  are  conditions  that  suddenly  raise  blood-pressure  in  the 
aortic  system,  or,  according  to  the  theory  of  cardiac  ischsemia,  re- 
quire more  work  of  the  heart  than  it  can  perform  in  consequence 
of  its  diminished  blood-supply.  Foremost  among  these  is  muscu- 
lar effort.  The  patient  may  have  had  no  premonition  of  the  mal- 
ady, when,  one  day,  perchance  immediately  after  breakfast,  he 
starts  out  for  a  walk  and  is  arrested  by  an  indescribable  attack 
of  prsecordial  pain.  In  other  instances  the  first  paroxysm  is  expe- 
rienced upon  the  patient  attempting  to  hurry  to  reach  a  car,  or 
the  like,  and  thereafter  is  repeated  whenever  lie  quickens  his  foot- 
steps beyond  his  usual  pace.  Atmospheric  conditions  undoubtedly 
intensify  the  influence  of  exertion,  for  on  a  day  wlien  the  wind  is 
easterly  and  raw  these  patients  find  themselves  unable  to  walk 
at  even  their  accustomed  gait ;  while  in  warm  weather  and  on 
still  days,  or  here  in  Chicago,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter 
when  the  air  is  dry  and  cold  and  the  sun  bright,  these  patients 
frequently  find  themselves  able  to  get  about  with  comparative 
comfort. 

I  have  known  patients  who  could  walk  with  ease  when  the 
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stomach  was  empty,  yet  who  invariably  experienced  pain,  of 
greater  or  less  severity,  whenever  attempting  to  walk  soon  after 
breakfast.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  explained  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  arterial  tension,  produced  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  Nevertheless  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  thus  occasioned 
is  of  itself  not  sufficient  to  evoke  an  attack,  since  it  requires  in 
addition  physical  exertion. 

Emotional  states,  as  anger,  worry,  or  excitement  from  what- 
ever cause,  which  accelerate  and  intensify  cardiac  action,  are  also 
capable  of  evoking  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  This  was  illus- 
trated in  the  historic  case  of  John  Hunter,  who  was  wont  to  say 
that  "  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy 
or  tease  him."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hunter  died  during  a  parox- 
ysm brought  on  by  a  fit  of  silent  rage  in  consequence  of  having 
been  flatly  contradicted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
St.  George's  Hospital,  October  16,  1793.  His  coronary  arteries 
were  found  ossified  and  the  aorta  dilated.  I  knew  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  a  great  sufferer  from  ferocious  attacks  of  angina  for 
many  years,  who  frequently  declared  that  nothing  was  so  bad  for 
him  as  a  fit  of  temper. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  diverse  are  the  effects  of  exertion  in 
different  persons,  or  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  I 
recall  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  of  fifty-two,  who,  by  the  way, 
had  been  an  inveterate  smoker  of  strong  Havana  cigars,  and  who 
could  not  walk  out  of  an  evening  without  suffering  from  his  an- 
gina. Yet  on  one  occasion  he  assisted  in  carrying  a  loaded  book- 
case up  a  flight  of  stairs  without  experiencing  the  slightest  pain. 
This  patient  ultimately  died  suddenly.  I  have  another  gentleman 
under  occasional  observation  who  invariably  experiences  more  or 
less  pain  of  a  true  anginal  character  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
when  he  goes  into  the  bath-room  to  dress.  The  taking  of  a  cool 
bath  is  almost  sure  to  evoke  one  of  his  seizures.  Excitement  and 
exertion  combined  are  particularly  apt  to  call  forth  an  attack. 
For  this  reason  coitus  is  especially  injurious  to  some  of  these  pa- 
tients. The  influence  of  cold  in  determining  a  paroxysm  has  been 
referred  to,  and  is  shown  by  the  inability  of  patients  to  face  a 
cold  wind,  particularly  when  damp  as  well  as  cold,  and  by  the 
effect  of  a  cold  bath. 

Distention  of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  flatus  and  the  taking 
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of  a  full  im>:U  are  OTiuiiiorntcMl  anioiii;  tlio  I'xiMtinc;  causes  by  some 
authors,  l>ut  u\  uiy  I'XjU'riciu'c  llicsc^  have  Ix'cu  opcrativo  oulv  in 
connection  with  other  (ietcniiiniui:  tactors,  ;is  exertion.  Tohacco 
is  countod  l\v  lluchard  as  l)otli  an  (^xeitini;-  and  a  ])re(lisp()sing 
cause,  and  Ih'  narrates  instances  ot'  individiuds  who  had  abandoned 
sujokiui:  because  of  the  attacks  of  an<;iTni  it  induced,  and  who  upon 
rcturniuir  to  their  forniei-  habit  auain  found  it  ])ronii)tl_y  followed 
bv  the  same  unpleasant  effect. 

Gibson  likewise  speaks  of  tea  and  collee  in  this  ct)nnection, say- 
ing they  also  claim  their  victims.  Regarding  the  angina  due  to 
tobacco,  lluchard  recognises  three  forms:  (1)  Functional  or  rela- 
tively benign  form,  resulting  from  spasm  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
without  disease  of  the  myoeardiuin,  and  which  is  th(>  "  Angina 
spa^nio-tabagiqne,"  and  which  is  recovered  fi'oni  by  giving  u])  the 
use  of  tobacco.  (2)  An  organic  angina  of  a  grave  character,  re- 
sulting from  coronary  sclerosis  and  which  is  not  recovered  from  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  tobacco  habit.  This  is  the  "  Angina 
sclero-tabagiqne."  (3)  The  form  most  benign  of  all  results  from 
digestive  troubles  produced  by  the  tobacco  habit  (gastralgia,  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach,  and  insensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane). 
This  is  the  "  Angina  gastro-tabagique."  Strictly  speaking,  these 
all,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  second  form,  belong  to  the 
pseudo-angina. 

In  the  group  of  cases  known  as  false  angina,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Hnchard,  belong  to  the  perijjjicral  or  visceral  neuralgias, 
and  which  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  cardiac  neuroses, 
the  exciting  causes  are  not  always  easy  of  recognition,  yet,  as 
stated  emphatically  by  lluchard,  are  never  due  to  effort.  Herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  great  distinction  between  true  and  false  an- 
gina. Occasionally  in  true  angina,  the  paroxysms  occur  at  night, 
arousing  the  patient  from  sleep,  but,  according  to  lluchard,  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  statement  that  coronary  angina  is  evoked 
by  effort,  nor  are  these  cases  to  be  classed  as  pseudo,  because  com- 
ing on  at  night. 

Their  advent  <luring  sleep  is  referable  to  some  condition  which 
augments  blood-pressure  and  acts  in  the  same  inanner  as  does 
effort  made  by  these  individuals.  Some  of  these  conditions  may 
be  flatulent  distention  of  the  bowels,  coldness  of  the  air  in  the 
sleeping  apartment,  an  uncomfortable  position  during  sleep,  or 
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the  recumbent  posture  itself,  which  is  known  to  augment  blood- 
pressure  (lluehard). 

Clinical  History  and  Features  of  an  Attack. — The  sufferer  from 
angina  of  coronary  disease  is  most  often  an  elderly  man  of  about 
sixty  years  of  age  who  has  been  engaged  in  mercantile,  profes- 
sional, or  literary  pursuits  rather  than  in  manual  labour,  and  who 
often  presents  the  appearance  of  well-preserved  health.  He  not 
infrequently  states  that  prior  to  his  first  attack  of  angina  he  never 
had  any  sj'mptoms  that  made  him  think  his  heart  w^as  affected, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  this  symptom  he  would  still  think  his 
heart  as  sound  as  ever. 

Questioned  concerning  the  symptoms  for  which  he  consults  the 
physician,  he  says  he  has  a  pain  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  which 
he  locates  at  the  upper  and  middle  portion,  frequently  putting  his 
hand  over  the  manubrium  sterni.  He  describes  this  pain  as 
coming  on  suddenly,  usually  during  a  w^alk,  and  becoming  so 
intense  as  to  compel  him  to  stand  still  until  it  goes  away,  which 
it  usually  does  in  a  few  moments.  Further  inquiry  brings  out 
the  fact  that  associated  with  the  pain  is  a  feeling  of  oppression 
or  weight  on  the  chest,  and  in  some  cases  a  sense  of  impending 
death.  The  essential  features  of  an  attack,  therefore,  or  the  char- 
acteristic triad  of  symptoms,  as  it  may  be  called,  are  (1)  a  subster- 
nal pain,  that  is  usually  so  severe  as  to  be  an  indescribable  agony, 
(2)  a  sense  of  great  constriction  of  the  chest,  a  feeling  as  if  this 
were  being  crushed  or  squeezed  together,  and  (3)  a  sense  of  speedy 
or  impending  dissolution. 

The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  is  not  long,  generally  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  probably  because  the  violence  of  the  agony 
necessitates  a  cessation  of  the  effort  occasioning  it,  and  with  the 
removal  of  its  exciting  cause  the  attack  subsides.  Occasionally  it 
persists  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and  when  it  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  it  is  apt  to  last  longer  than  do  day  attacks. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  pain  may  come  on  either  by  day  or  by 
night,  but  as  a  rule  and  particularly  in  mild  cases  it  is  more 
likely  to  manifest  itself  during  the  w^aking  hours  and  w^hen  the 
patient  is  exposed  to  some  obviously  exciting  cause.  ISTocturnal 
seizures  are  apt  to  be  more  severe  as  well  as  of  greater  duration, 
because,  according  to  Huehard,  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  incident 
to  the  recumbent  posture  does  not  subside  quickly  even  after  the 
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patient  leaves  liis  IkhI.  whereas  that  due  to  effort  or  emotion  yields 
jironijitly  to  the  removal  of  the  eause. 

The  first  seizure  has  heen  known  to  provc^  fatal,  and  on  the 
other  hand  attaeks  have  reenrred  at  varyinji;  intervals  for  live, 
ten,  tifteen,  and  eviMi  twenty-five  years,  A  single  sharp  paroxysm 
has  been  followeil  i)y  years  of  immnnity,  and  in  other  instances, 
after  having  been  absent  for  a  long  period,  the  malady  has  then 
assnnied  a  frecjnently  reenrring  type,  llnehard  speaks  of  the 
paroxysms  as  sometimes  oeeiirring  with  sncli  frecpieney  as  to  over- 
lap each  other,  and  thus  become  practically  continnons  with  only 
remissions  in  severity,  a  condition  which  he  terms  Vetat  de  7nal 
aniline ux.  Some  patients  are  aware  so  soon  as  they  arise  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  "  bad  day,"  as  they  say,  or 
that  they  will  have  to  be  more  than  usually  cautious  lest  they  pre- 
cipitate an  attack.  As  a  rule,  however,  anginal  seizures  come  on 
abruptly  without  warning  and  with  such  agonizing  intensity  that 
the  sufferer  is  compelled  to  stop  in  his  tracks  and  remain  standing, 
scarcely  daring  to  stir  or  breathe  lest  he  intensify  his  pain  beyond 
all  possibility  of  endurance. 

At  other  times  he  leans  against  a  tree  or  wall  for  support,  or 
he  stands  in  some  peenliar  attitude  which  experience  has  taught 
him  will  somewhat  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pain.  lie  may 
lean  forward  or  bend  backward,  let  his  arms  hang  motionless  at 
his  side  or  stretch  them  above  his  head  in  an  effort  to  fix  the 
pectoral  muscles  so  as  to  thereby  increase  the  expansion  of  his 
chest,  which  seems  to  him  to  be  compressed  and  too  small  for  its 
contents.  But  whatever  his  attitude,  it  is,  according  to  Iluchard, 
always  an  upright  rather  than  a  recumbent  position,  which  latter, 
by  augmenting  arterial  tension,  increases  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

Most  happily  for  the  patient  the  angina  usually  departs  as 
quickly  as  it  comes,  and  unless  the  attack  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual length  or  severity  the  victim  feels  as  well  immediately  after 
as  he  did  before  the  seizure.  lie  is  generally  able  to  resume  his 
walk,  although  perhaps  rather  more  cautiously  than  before.  Such 
is  the  history  of  a  comparatively  mild  angina  pectoris,  but  in  some 
sad  cases  the  attacks  grow  more  frequent  and  more  agonizing  until 
at  length  the  patient  is  not  able  to  move  in  bed  or  engage  in  con- 
versation without  frightful  suffering,  and  life  becomes  a  miserable 
existence. 
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It  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  features  of  anginal 
attacks  in  detail.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  pain  is  subster-' 
nal ;  that  is,  that  its  seat  of  maximum  intensity  or  its  point  of 
departure  is  beneath  the  upper  or  middle  third  of  the  breast- 
bone. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Baumes  applied  to  the  complaint 
the  name  of  sternalgia.  The  pain  may  remain  centred  beneath 
the  sternum,  but  in  most  instances  it  radiates  into  the  side 
of  the  thorax  and  along  the  course  of  the  brachial  plexus  into 
the  left  shoulder  or  down  the  corresponding  arm  to  the  elbow 
or  still  farther,  as  far  as  the  wrist,  or  even  into  the  two  fingers 
supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  some  cases  the  pain  takes 
origin  in  the  region  of  the  apex-beat  or  ei)igastrium,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  of  my  patients,  just  above  the  ensiform  appen- 
dix, whence  it  shoots  into  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the 
left  arm. 

In  rare  instances  the  attack  starts  in  the  arm,  at  the  wrist  or 
elbow,  and  thence  passes  into  the  chest  to  the  region  of  the  heart. 
In  one  of  Trousseau's  patients  the  paroxysm  began  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  then  darted  forward  into  the  tongue  and  front 
of  the  thorax.  Very  exceptionally  the  pain  may  take  origin  in 
the  left  interscapular  region  or  at  the  adjacent  dorsal  spines.  But 
whatever  is  its  point  of  departure  the  anguish  radiates  more  or 
less  widely  throughout  the  chest,  flashing  from  the  cardiac  area 
into  the  left,  sometimes  the  right  arm,  and  in  some  cases  into  both 
arms,  or  upward  into  the  side  of  the  neck  or  the  occiput,  or, 
instead,  downward  into  the  left  half  of  the  abdomen,  and  now  and 
then  even  to  the  thigh.  These  latter  lines  of  radiation  are,  how- 
ever, very  uncommon  as  compared  with  its  course  into  the  left 
shoulder  and  arm. 

Very  diverse  terms  are  employed  by  patients  in  attempts  to 
describe  their  agony.  It  is  spoken  of  as  crushing,  grinding,  tear- 
ing, cutting,  burning,  scalding,  or,  in  want  of  appropriate  adjec- 
tives, as  indescribable,  frightful,  and  the  like.  One  of  my  pa- 
tients, a  lady  with  extreme  aortic  stenosis,  depicted  her  anguish  as 
"  a  feeling  as  if  my  chest  Avere  being  crushed  beneath  the  wheels 
of  a  passing  train." 

The  sensation  of  pain  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  terrible  distress 
occasioned  by  the  sensation  of  the  chest  being  squeezed  in  a  vise, 
or   of   the   walls   being   forced  together   from   before   backward. 
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Ualfour  tli'scrilu's   it    ;is   it    the   IicmiM    wcit   Ix'iui;'  "  e,r;is]>('(l    1»\-   ;i 
iiKiih'il  liiuul." 

riicii.  :is  ii"  lliis  \vi'ri>  not  i'nou::li,  \\\v  stMisalioii  df  iiii|)t'iuliiii:; 
(loath  is  ;i(Klc(l,  to  c'(»iii])l('t(>  this  nwl'iil  ^nirii-ini;'.  Tlic  Intlv  just 
nuMitioiuHl,  sjiiJ  in  rcplv  to  a  (|iicrv  upon  iliis  |)oiiit  :  "  Oh,  yea!  of 
(•ourso  1  tVol  ns  tliouiili  1  were  i;i>iiii;  to  die,  Imt  I  have  h'anicd 
h_v  ('X|HM"i(Micr  that  1  (h»  not  die.  and  tluTct'orc  1  no  loiincr  speak 
nhont  it.  1  always  used  to  declare  that  1  knew  1  was  i^'oiui;'  to 
die."  A' early  all  sufferers  from  severe  angina  peetoris  aj;'ree  in 
tlio  assertion  that  no  other  i)ain  eau  eoni]iare  with  the  awfulness 
of  its  aii'<»ny,  and  if  it  weri'  not  ]iap|iily  of  short  dui'atioii,  \\U\ 
eoidd  not  endure. 

'J'he  physieian  is  not  often  a  witness  of  the  terrible  agony,  the 
attaek  hidng  over  before  he  arrives,  or  his  attention  is  so  oeenpied 
iTi  efforts  for  tlie  jtatient's  relief  that  he  cannot  note  the  several 
features.  ^Nevertheless,  from  such  observations  as  have  been  re- 
corded, we  possess  certain  facts  conccM-ning  objective  symjitoms. 
The  face  is  expressive  of  unspeakable  agony;  it  is  anxious  and 
usually  i^ale,  and  bedewed  with  ])erspiration,  hut  it  may  be  con- 
gested. The  patient  is  ii.sudlli/  inoiiunless  durunj  (lie  hc'ujht  of  the 
paroxysm,  yet  it  may  be  ushered  in  and  terminated  by  restlessness. 
The  extremities  are  usually  cold,  and  the  pulse  is  variable.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  to  be  unchanged,  hut  is  foi-  tlie  most  part  small 
and  tense. 

It  may  be  regular  or  irregular  and,  if  accelerated  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  likely  to  become  slower  than  noi-mal  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  pain.  The  size  and  rate  of  the  pulse  have  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  small,  sharing  in  the  condition  of  spasm,  and  that  its  rate  is 
slow,  indicating  vagus  stimulation.  The  heart  sounds  are  usually 
clear,  but  feeble,  although  in  some  instances  a  systolic  apex-mur- 
mur has  been  audible. 

As  already  stated,  the  seizure  usually  subsides  suddenly,  leav- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  feeling  of  w'eakness  behind.  The  pain  in 
the  upper  extremities  may  be  accompanied  but  is  more  often 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  numbness,  even  by  transient  paresis.  The 
lady  to  whom  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made,  said  her  left 
arm  was  always  helydess  after  cessation  of  the  suffering. 

In  the  case  of  my  aged  female  patient,  already  mentioned  as 
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having  arteriosclerosis,  the  face  was  fiuslicd  during  the  attack, 
and  the  cessation  of  pain  was  followed  by  vomiting.  I  have  stated- 
that  patients  remain  motionless  during  the  paroxysms,  yet  1  have 
known  two  instances,  both  men,  who  thought  they  obtained  some 
relief  by  walking  gently  about  the  room  while  the  pain  was  on. 
One  of  them  was  a  well-known  attorney,  in  whom  the  necropsy 
verified  the  diagnosis  of  coronary  sclerosis  and  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  other  case  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  thickened  peripheral  arteries,  and  the  history  of  the 
attacks,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  angina.  Douglas 
Powell  states  that  when  relief  is  produced  by  quiet  walking  it  has 
seemed  to  him  to  indicate  a  fairly  sound  state  of  the  heart-muscle. 
This  may  be  so  in  some  but  not  all  cases.  Mr.  H.,  the  attorney, 
was  found  to  have  extensive  myocardial  degeneration,  and  hence 
some  other  explanation  is  needed  in  his  case.  In  my  other  pa- 
tient, the  gentleman  was  not  only  able  to  endure  without  pain 
certain  gymnastic  and  breathing  exercises  which  j)roduced  great 
perspiration,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  better  for  them.  That 
they  did  not  call  forth  his  suffering  the  same  as  did  walking 
against  a  wind,  may  have  been  due  to  the  lowering  of  arterial  ten- 
sion which  they  induced. 

The  extremely  variable  course  of  the  malady  and  its  not  in- 
frequent termination  in  death  during  an  attack  are  also  note- 
worthy features.  An  historic  instance  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  is  thought  to  have  died  during  a  paroxysm  of 
angina,  since  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  with  a  bowl  beside 
him  into  which  he  had  emptied  the  contents  of  his  stomach.  I 
knew  a  similar  instance  of  an  old  gentleman  who,  after  having 
suffered  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  for  twenty  years,  was  found 
lifeless  in  his  bed  in  a  hotel  with  a  wash-bowl  resting  on  the  bed  in 
front  of  him  and  containing  vomited  matter.  I  knew  of  another 
elderly  gentleman  who,  while  in  attendance  upon  a  lawn  fete,  was 
seized  wath  a  paroxysm  of  precordial  pain,  vomited,  and  imme- 
diately died  before  assistance  could  reach  him.  So  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  it  was  his  first  and  only  attack. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Gaird- 
ner  has  described  what  he  calls  angina  sine  do! ore.  What  he 
means  by  the  term  is  best  described  in  his  own  w^ords :  "  Apart 
from  what  has  been  variously  termed  cardiac  asthma,  dyspnoea, 
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or  orthopiui'ji,  whirh  in  iiianv  cases  roooivos  its  cloar  oxjilanation 
from  tlu'  asstH'iatrd  stati's.  t'itluM'  «tf  the  |)ulinonarv  circulation 
or  of  the  lunjjs,  lintiichi,  ami  jtlcura',  as  disclosi'd  by  physical 
signs,  there  is  often  an  elenuMit  of  subjective  abnoruuU  sensation 
present  in  cardiac  diseases,  which,  when  it  is  not  localized  through 
the  coincidence  of  pain,  is  a  s])ecially  indetinable  ami  indescrib- 
able sensation,  almost  always  felt  to  be  i-udi  by  ilic  patient  him- 
self. I  nnike  this  rennirk  deliberately,  as  the  result  of  ex])eriencc, 
and  W(dl  knowing  it  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  question  in  par- 
ticular instances — that,  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  what  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  titles  given  at  the  e(iiiiiiieii('ement  of  this  para- 
grajih  has  l)een  inextricalily  confounded  by  systematic  writers 
with  the  sensation,  or  group  of  sensations,  to  which  I  refer. 

I'o  this  group  of  sensations,  when  not  distinctly  accom])anie(l 
by  local  pain,  I  have,  in  various  instances,  given  tlie  name  of 
aiKjina  sine  dolore,  recognising  thereby  what  I  believe  to  be  its 
true  diagnostic  and  pathological  significance,  and  its  alliance  with 
the  jiainful  angina  of  lleberdeii;  tlie  pain  in  which,  however,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  an  exceedingly  variable  element,  both  in 
dei;ree  and   in  kind." 

Diagnosis.  Two  (piestions  })resent  themselves  for  answer 
in  tlie  diagnosis  of  this  formidable  complaint :  First,  is  the  attack 
oi  pain  angina  pectoris  ?  and  second,  what  is  the  pathological  con- 
dition underlying  the  attack?  In  other  words,  is  the  paroxysm 
to  be  classed  as  coronary  angina  (  or  is  it  a  dis(»rder  of  the  nervous 
system  independent  of  any  cardiac  or  vascular  disease  ?  In  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  first  query,  one  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  all  pra-cordial  or  so-called  heart-pains  are  not 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  Many  of  these  ])ains  are  siinj)le  inter- 
costal neuralgias,  and  althongh  variously  described  as  cutting, 
stabbing,  tearing,  sho<iting,  darting,  burning,  smarting,  or  only  as 
dull,  sore,  heavy,  and  the  like,  they  lack  two  features  essential  to 
angina  pectoris — namely,  the  feeling  of  the  chest  being  crushed, 
and  the  sen.se  of  the  near  presence  of  death. 

The  fact  that  pain  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  left  nipple  or 
that  it  radiates  from  that  pf»int  into  the  left  shoulder  and  arm  does 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  angina.  Indeed,  a  pain  that 
takes  its  point  of  departure  at  tlie  sternal  end  of  the  fourth  left 
interspace  or  in  the  fifth  left  interspace  below  the  breast,  whatever 
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be  its  direction  of  radiation,  is  more  likely  to  be  an  intercostal 
nenralgia,  since  the  agonizing  suffering  meriting  the  name  angina' 
pectoris  is  most  frequentbr  substernal.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  in- 
tercostal neuralgia  there  are  usually  well-defined  tender  spots  cor- 
responding to  the  points  of  origin  of  the  pain.  Another  character- 
istic of  these  intercostal  neuralgias  is  their  coming  like  a  sudden 
stab  or  thrust,  and  then  leaving  as  quickly,  the  points  where  they 
appeared  being  sore  to  the  touch.  When,  as  in  some  instances,  the 
pain  is  permanent  or  is  continuous,  with  exacerbations  and  remis- 
sions, the  very  length  of  the  attack  stamps  it  as  intercostal  neural- 
gia and  not  angina  pectoris. 

Moreover,  these  pains  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  anae- 
mic, neurasthenic,  or  otherwise  neurotic  individuals,  or  such  as 
present  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder,  and  although  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  female  sex,  they  are  more  frequent  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  generally  in  such  as  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  at 
which  vascular  degenerations  are  to  be  expected.  In  most  cases 
attention  to  the  points  just  mentioned  enables  one  to  readily  differ- 
entiate intercostal  neuralgias  from  the  true  heart-pain  of  angina. 
It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  those  attacks  of  precordial  pain 
which  display  the  features  of  true  angina  pectoris,  yet  which  in 
reality  do  not  belong  to  that  class. 

In  other  words,  is  it  Ileberden's  angina  with  its  possibility  of 
sudden  death  'i  or  is  the  pain  a  pseudo-angina,  and  hence  not  of  the 
same  serious  import  ?  The  answer  to  these  queries  is  to  be  found 
in  the  consideration  of  the  following  points :  ( 1 )  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  individual,  (2)  the  state  of  the  arteries  and  heart,  (3)  the 
influence  of  effort  in  evoking  a  paroxysm. 

Attacks  of  prsBcordial  pain  that  occur  in  young  persons,  no 
matter  how  closely  they  resemble  coronary  angina,  are  presumably 
symptomatic  of  irritation  in  some  other  organ  than  the  heart,  and 
if  such  attacks  are  in  women  the  presumption  is  the  stronger  that 
they  are  false  angina.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  occur  at  an  age 
when  vascular  degeneration  is  common,  they  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  of  the  grave  kind,  even  though  they  occur  in  females. 

The  detection  of  stiff  arteries  or  of  signs  of  heart-disease  is  in 
favour  of  true  angina,  and  yet  pain  of  visceral  disturbance  may 
occur  in  women  past  forty  with  hypertrophied  hearts,  particularly 
at  the  menopause  or  in  such  as  have  suffered  all  their  life  from 
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constipation  and  tlolVctivo  t'liiiiiiinlion.  Tlic  snnu*  tliiui;'  mnv  bo 
sai«l  (»f  _V(»iini;  persons  of  citlirr  sex  who  loiii;  Itctorc  lliov  n>:u'li 
fortv  aro  viciinis  of  aortic  v;il\  ul;ii'  <lisc;is(>. 

( "(•iisc(|Uciillv  in  ;ill  siicli  iMscs  pari  icuhir  attontidii  is  to  1)0 
paid  to  the  inthu'iu'o  of  ]tlivsi('al  oxi'rtion  over  the  attacks  of  })ain. 
If  the  initial  ]tar(»xvsin  t(><ik  place  durinc;  exercis(\  if  tlie  \r.\\n  is 
arons(>d  Itv  a  Imrrietl  walk  or  I>y  walkini]:  after  a  meal  or  auainst 
a  coltl  <laiiij)  wind,  if  it  compels  the  patient  to  sto])  in  liis  tracks 
and  remain  stamlin^ii;  until  it  passes  away,  it  is  in  all  probability 
a  tnu'  anirina.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  is  able  to  con- 
tinnc  his  walk,  if  he  sits  or  lies  down,  instead  of  standitiii',  dnriiii;' 
tlie  acme  of  the  paiti,  and  if  he  is  restless,  moaning,  and  throwing;' 
himself  about,  the  attack  is  i)robably  one  of  pseudo-angina  pec- 
toris. 

In  cases  of  a  mixed  nature  described  by  Iluchard,  in  which 
cardiac  or  vascular  disease  is  complicated  Avith  attacks  of  })ain  of 
an  hysterical  nature,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 
1'heir  ]>recise  nature  can  only  be  determined  by  noting  carefully 
the  influence  of  effort  in  provoking  the  seizures  and  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  stigmata  of  hysteria. 

Furthermore,  in  attem])ting  to  distinguisli  the  false  from  the 
true  angina,  one  should  never  forget  tiiat  flic  occurrence  of  pain 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  a  trustworthy  diagnosis,  but  that  the 
symptom-complex  of  pain,  constriction  of  the  chest  and  a  sense  of 
impending  death,  is  essentiah  Pain  is  the  paramount  sensation, 
])nt  in  ty])ical  coronary  angina  there  is  more  or  less  blending  of 
the  other  two.  There  are  doubtless  horder-line  cases,  as  they  may 
be  callcfl,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  assert  positively  the  real 
nature  of  the  pain,  especially  in  elderly  well-to-do  males  with  stiff 
arteries,  yet  in  whom  constriction  and  the  feeling  of  overhanging 
death  are  wanting  or  not  pronounced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  is  young  and  a  female  and  the  two  symptoms  just  men- 
tioned are  absent,  the  pain  may  quite  safely  be  set  down  as  a  false 
angina  pectoris. 

Finally,  the  pathological  condition  underlying  the  angina  is  to 
be  determined  so  far  as  possible.  Thickened  arteries  in  a  person 
past  forty  and  signs  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  should  be  carefully 
sought  for.  Curschmann  has  pointed  out  that  the  elongation  and 
widening  of  the  arch  incident  to  sclerotic  changes  may  be  recog- 
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nised  by  careful  study  of  the  cervical  arteries.  In  the  fossa  jugu- 
laris,  particularly  duriiiii'  the  act  of  swallowino-,  may  be  seen,  or, 
still  better,  felt  the  pulsation  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
aorta,  while  the  pulsation  of  the  subclavians  is  situated  abnor- 
mally high  and  the  carotids  arch  unnaturally  forward  and  feel 
stiff  and  perhaps  slightly  irregular.  There  may  be  slight  dulness 
at  right  of  the  sternum,  appreciable  only  upon  deep  percussion, 
and  the  second  aortic  tone  is  sharp  and  ringing.  The  detection 
of  such  signs  would  sirongly  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
angina  was  due  to  coronary  degeneration,  and  was  therefore  most 
grave. 

Musser  has  reported  a  series  of  cases  in  which  there  was  typi- 
cal anginal  seizures  so  long  as  the  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied, 
yet  in  which  with  supervention  of  dilatation  the  attacks  of  pain 
disappeared.  These  observations  have  led  Musser  to  conclude  that 
in  some  cases  angina  pectoris  is  due  to  increased  intracardiac 
blood-pressure.  In  all  suchi  instances  the  exact  nature  of  the 
underlying  condition  cannot  be  made  with  certainty,  and  one  must 
content  himself  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  angina  and  of  the  car- 
diac condition  without  attempting  to  do  more  than  speculate  on 
the  connection  between  the  two. 

Prognosis. — As  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  there  is  always 
a  possibility,  and,  according  to  Huchard,  a  strong  probability  of 
sudden  death  in  a  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris.  Even  if  the 
patient  does  not  succumb  during  an  attack,  the  complaint  is  in- 
curable. He  should  be  advised,  therefore,  concerning  the  gravity 
of  his  affection,  and  his  immediate  family  sliould  be  warned  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  fatal  termination.  How  long  a  patient  is 
likely  to  live,  subject  to  these  attacks,  is  a  matter  of  too  great 
uncertainty  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  a  prudent  physician. 
It  is  always  well  to  reassure  the  sufferer,  however,  by  the  state- 
ment that  patients  have  been  known  to  experience  the  symptom 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  that  its  severity  and  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence  are  likely  to  be  modified  by  appropriate  medical 
treatment  and  by  the  care  exercised  by  the  patient. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  severe 
the  attacks  the  greater  the  danger  of  death.     Also,  the  more  easily 
the  paroxysms  are  evoked,  the  more  extensive  is  the  coronary  ob- 
struction, and  the  graver  the  complaint.     Increasing  frequency  of 
43 
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rri'iinviuT  is  likewise  ot"  cxil  iiii|nii'l.  ( 'ii  ilic  coiit  r;irv,  tlic  prog- 
nosis inav  Ik'  said  to  iiiipnivc  in  pi-oportioii  as  \\iv  attacks  heconio 
less  sovi'iv  and  the  inlcr\als  Iti'twci-n  tlicni  longer. 

Aeeording  to  Powi-irs  assuiii]ii  ion.  previously  mentioned,  the 
prognosis  should  be  better  when  relief  is  afforded  by  slow  walking, 
but  the  case  I  have  eited  of  the  attorney  proves  the  contrary. 
^Moreover,  in  the  case  of  my  other  patient  his  condition  grew  stead- 
ilv  worse  in  sjiite  of  his  ability  to  endure  the  exercises  to  which 
he  resorted  in  the  vain  ho]>e  of  imj)roving  his  general  health,  since 
hi<  attacks  of  pain  became  more  frequent  if  not  more  intense. 

Treatment. — This  includes,  first,  measures  addressed  to  the 
relief  of  the  jiaroxysms,  and  second,  the  management  of  the  pa- 
tient's daily  life  during  the  intervals  between  the  seizures,  with  a 
view  if  possible  to  lessening  their  frequency  and  severity.  The 
treatment  of  the  attacks  has  already  been  considered  in  the  chap- 
ter dealing  with  myocardial  diseases  secondary  to  coronary  scle- 
rosis, but  may  be  again  discussed  at  this  time  at  somewhat  greater 
length. 

Very  many  and  divers  remedies  have  been  used  either  solely 
to  relieve  the  pain,  or  to  strengthen  and  regulate  the  heart's  action, 
and  are  therefore  either  anodynes  or  stimulants.  Inhalations 
of  chloroform  and  ether,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  opiates,  carminative  draughts,  such  were  the  measures 
relied  ujkju  prior  to  the  discovery  and  introduction  by  Richardson 
and  Lauder  Brunton  of  nitrite  of  amyl.  Two  medicaments  which 
in  the  experience  of  the  ])rofession  the  world  over  have  proved  of 
the  highest  value  in  controlling  the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris, 
and  now  universally  employed,  are  the  nitrites  and  opium.  The 
action  of  the  nitrite  of  sodium  is  too  slow,  and  therefore  we  have 
recourse  either  to  the  inhalation  of  a  few-  drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl, 
or  to  a  minim  of  a  1-per-cent  solution  of  nitroglycerin  dropped  on 
the  tongue.  If  amyl  nitrite  is  preferred,  it  should  be  carried  about 
by  the  patient  in  the  forin  of  nitrite-of-amyl  pearls,  containing 
3  to  5  minims  each  of  the  remedy.  Kept  in  this  way  the  drug 
does  not  lose  strength.  So  soon  as  the  patient  perceives  his  pain 
a  pearl  is  to  be  crushed  in  the  handkerchief,  or  a  few  drops  from 
a  vial  may  be  poured  thereon  and  the  fumes  inhaled,  or  the  suf- 
ferer may  breathe  them  directly  from  the  vial.  The  action  of 
the  remedy  is  usually  very  prompt,  rarely  failing  to  afford  relief. 
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There  is  usually  no  danger  attending  its  use;  at  the  most,  only  a 
dull  headache  is  produced.  If  nitroglycerin  be  preferred,  it  is 
most  conveniently  and  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
tablet  triturate  containing  1  minim  of  a  1-per-cent  solution.  If 
the  tablet  is  dissolved  on  the  tongue  instead  of  being  swallowed,  its 
effect  is  more  promptly  induced.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  occasion  for  its  use  is  soon  after  the  taking  of  food.  The 
remedy  can  also  be  dropped  on  the  tongue  or  taken  in  a  swallow  of 
water  when  the  solution  is  preferred,  but  this  method  is  not  only 
less  convenient,  but  it  necessitates  the  loss  of  valuable  time,  when 
seconds  of  agony  seem  like  hours  to  the  sufferer. 

Abatement  or  cessation  of  the  attack  generally  takes  place  in 
a  few  seconds ;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case  a  second  or  even  a 
third  tablet  may  be  employed  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes. 
Special  indications  for  one  or  another  of  these  remedies  are  found 
in  pallor  of  the  countenance  and  a  small  and  tense  pulse,  whether 
slow  or  accelerated,  regular  or  irregular,  and  intermittent  or  not, 
and  in  other  signs  of  arterial  spasm.  The  nitrites  are  essentially 
vaso-dilators,  and  stimulate  the  heart  only  indirectly  through  their 
dilating  influence  on  the  arterioles.  Through  their  action,  the 
wiry,  and  it  may  be  slow,  pulse  grows  softer,  fuller,  and  more 
rapid,  while  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  felt  some  constriction 
of  the  throat  and  tense  or  throbbing  headache,  symptoms  which 
to  the  patient  are  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with  the  relief 
from  his  frightful  agony. 

It  has  generally  been  my  observation  that  in  elderly  individ- 
uals with  sclerosis  of  the  temporal,  and  presumably  therefore  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  the  head  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  nitrites 
are  far  less  pronounced  than  in  younger  persons  w^hose  vessels  are 
less  stiff,  and  hence  more  responsive  to  the  action  of  the  drug. 
When  phenomena  of  vascular  spasm  are  absent  or  when  relief  does 
not  promptly  follow  the  use  of  the  nitrites,  recourse  would  better 
be  had  to  opium  in  some  form.  A  method  of  administration  that 
yields  speedy  results  is  indicated,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  give 
morphine  hypodermically  and  in  a  dose  that  will  suffice  without 
repetition — e.  g,,  ^  or  even  ^  of  a  grain. 

X  The  lady  to  whom  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  both  nitroglycerin  and  morphine,  and  in 
addition  frequently  took  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphuric  ether  in  sweet- 
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iMU'«l  ii'c-wjitcr.  Kcliff  \v;is  nol  .iliiniinMl  imiil  umliT  llicir  ('(Mu- 
biiu'tl  I'tTorl  the  jtulsc  lun'miic  full  :in<l  hoimdiiiir,  and  the  skin,  pro- 
viously  colli  and  |nM-s|)irinii;,  urt'w  lluslicd  and  wanu.  in  lirr  case 
thoro  was  cxtrt'ine  aortic  stenosis  witli,  it  mav  lie,  ('(Uduarv  scle- 
rosis, and  a  more  tlecided  stimulation  of  the  heart  was  i-eijuiriMl 
tlian  was  indiri'ctlv  occasioneil  by  nitroi!;lyccriii.  I'lider  the  inilu- 
ence  of  the  ether,  cardiac  contractions  are  Ixiih  iiivi<>'orated  and 
quickened,  so  that  the  coronaries  previously  dilated  hy  nitroglyc- 
erin receive  a  more  adequate  sui^idy  of  blood. 

In  comjiaratively  mild  cases  ndief  uiay  sometimes  be  obtained 
hy  the  administration  >>\'  ditrusibic  stimulants,  as  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia,  IJoifmaii's  anodyne,  camjihor,  whisky,  or  brandy, 
and  their  elTect  is  hastened  by  beinii-  taken  in  hot  water.  Elixir 
of  valerianate  of  ammonia  in  teaspoonful  doses  is  a  particularly 
eliirii'if  ]irc|iaration,  and  admirably  meets  the  indications  when 
ra})id  stimulati(tu  is  required.  Any  one  of  these  remedies  may 
be  administered  directly  following  the  nitroglycerin  and  will 
sonietimcs  obviate  the  necessity  for  morphine,  a  consideration  of 
some  importance  in  elderly  individ\ials  who,  as  well  known,  are 
sometimes  ])eenliarly  sensitive  to  this  drug. 

In  nocturnal  attacks,  which  are  apt  to  be  severe  and  prolonged, 
it  is  often  well  to  supplement  the  action  of  medicinal  agents  by 
the  application  of  hot  bottles  to  the  extremities  or  by  heat  to  the 
prfpcordium,  the  epigastrium,  or  between  the  shoulders.  There  is 
no  indication  during  an  attack  for  the  use  of  digitalis  and  strych- 
nine, for  not  only  is  their  action  too  slow,  but  when  arterial  spasm 
is  responsible  for  the  paroxysm  the  former  will  do  harm.  Aco- 
nite and  veratrum  viride  should  never  be  employed  at  such  a  time. 

During  the  intervals  between  attacks  the  daily  life  of  the  pa- 
tient should  be  so  regulatecl  as  to  minimize  if  possible  both  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  his  seizures.  If  the  complaint  has  existed 
for  some  time  the  sufferer  is  likely  to  have  learned  by  experience 
that  moderation  in  the  matter  of  exercise  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  immunity  from  his  attacks.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  well 
to  caution  him  against  undue  exposure  during  cold  and  inclement 
weather,  or  going  about  insufficiently  clad,  against  carrying  heavy 
hand  baggage  or  parcels,  against  attempting  to  walk  soon  after  a 
meal,  hurrying  to  catch  a  train  or  street  car,  etc.  He  should  be 
explicitly  instructed  to  make  use  of  surface  transportation  in  pref- 
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ereiico  to  elevatpd  roads,  which  have  to  be  readied  by  long  flights 
of  stairs,  since  the  inclination  to  hasten  np  the  hist  few  steps  as 
the  train  is  lieard  approaching  is  almost  irresistible,  and  such  a 
spurt  may  precipitate  an  attack.  Patients  should  also  be  in- 
structed concerning  the  harmfulness  of  immoderate  coitus,  fits  of 
passion,  overeating,  the  too  free  indulgence  in  tobacco  and  alco- 
holic stimulants,  of  becoming  excessively  fatigued,  etc. 

The  hands  and  feet  should  be  kept  warmly  covered,  and  it  is 
often  well  for  these, patients  to  wear  a  chest-protector  both  front 
and  back.  Those  who  can  afford  to  pass  the  inclement  seasons  in 
a  warm,  equable  climate  shovild  be  advised  to  do  so,  since  they 
can  there  take  outdoor  exercise  without  fear  of  encountering  cold 
winds  and  of  contracting  attacks  of  bronchitis. 

Sufferers  from  coronary  angina  have  habitually  high  and  sus- 
tained arterial  tension,  and  as  it  is  sudden  and  unexpected  aug- 
mentation of  this  tension  which  often  precipitates  a  paroxysm,  it 
is  essential  that  their  blood-pressure  be  lowered.  This  can  usually 
be  accomplished,  in  a  measure  at  least,  by  revision  of  the  dietary 
— that  is,  by  the  restriction,  or  in  some  instances  by  the  exclusion, 
of  meats  and  the  substitution  of  a  largely  vegetable  dietary. 

Rumpf,  of  Hamburg,  interdicts  the  use  of  foods  rich  in  lime- 
salts,  as  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  spinach,  etc.  Theoretically,  such  a 
restriction  is  called  for  when  there  is  arteriosclerosis,  but  practi- 
cally, it  will  be  found  difficult  to  adequately  nourish  the  patient 
if  all  foods  rich  in  phosphates  as  well  as  meats  are  excluded. 
Furthermore,  a  too  restricted  dietary  grows  monotonous  and  leads 
to  anorexia  and  feeble  digestion. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  the  dietary  of  cases  of  myocar- 
dial  degeneration  are  equally  applicable  to  these  patients,  and 
therefore  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chapter  for  details.  Should 
arterial  tension  be  not  sufficiently  reduced  by  regulation  of  the 
diet,  then  attempts  must  be  made  to  accomplish  this  in  other  ways. 
To  this  end  appropriate  doses  of  nitroglycerin  may  be  given  every 
two  or  three  hours  during  the  day,  or  moderate  doses  of  an  iodide 
salt,  three  times  daily,  may  accomplish  the  result.  That  such  is 
the  effect  of  iodine  internally  is  generally  held,  and  yet  Romberg 
asserts  that  both  clinical  observation  and  experiment  show  this 
not  to  be  the  case.  In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give 
nitroglycerin  daily,  but  only  on  those  days  when  the  patient  finds 
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walkiiiiT  pjirticiilnrlv  ditlicult.  or  tlifiH'  is  ;i  r;iw  (>;is((m1\  wind.  T 
\v.i\v  km>\vii  strikiii::  aiiii'lionit ion  of  llic  jiMticiirs  coiulilion  follow 
rcjiulatioii  of  the  tlict.  toertlicr  with  the  proloniii'd  use  of  iiitro- 
^Ivceriii  and  ioditic  of  soda.  M(  n  addicted  to  the  use  u\'  tohacco 
vsliould  lu'  iiifornu'd  of  its  Itaiu'fnl  tdfi'cts  and  a<lvist'd  to  abandon 
tlu>  liahit  aitctircthor.  If  tliis  is  not  acceded  to,  tlien  tlic  matter 
uxixy  hv  conijtroniised  Itv  the  jmtient's  beini:  allowed  to  smoke 
oniv  mild  lionu'stic  cigars.  Tliis  will  sometimes  ;itVe<'t  a  cnre  of 
the  tobacco  habit  in  those  who  have  been  aeenstomed  to  choice 
I  la  van  as. 

In  cases  that  liave  bei;nii  to  manifest  cai'dinc  insnfiieiencv  or 
in  whicli  abnormally  high  blood-pressnre  threatens  to  soon  over- 
]i<nver  the  heart,  attemjits  must  be  made  to  restore  cardiac  strenij;th 
or  at  least  to  stay  its  further  decline.  To  this  end  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  usual  heart-tonics.  Strophanthns  api)ears  to  me  j)refer- 
able  to  digitalis  by  reason  of  its  inferior  constricting  eifect  on  the 
arterioles,  a  virtue  of  the  drug  to  which  Frazer  originally  directed 
attention.  If  digitalis  is  selected,  then  its  vaso-constrictor  eflfect 
must  be  offset  by  the  iodides  or  nitroglycerin.  Strychnine  and 
arsenious  acid  are  also  of  benefit,  and  the  former  may  be  continued 
in  m< (derate  doses  for  many  months.  Strychnine  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  raise  pulse-tension,  but  this  action  is  slight  and  not  t(j  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  as  against  its  value  as  a  heart-tonic 

The  one  method  of  treatment  that  is  particularly  adapted  to 
this  class  of  patients  at  this  time  are  the  so-called  resistance  exer- 
ci.ses,  and  very  favourable  results  have  been  reported  from  their 
emplo^'inent  in  angina  ])ectoris.  Theoretical  considerations,  and 
indeed  actual  experience,  indicate  that  l»enefit  is  also  likely  to  fol- 
low the  careful  use  of  the  saline  baths  with  artificial  as  well  as 
natural  waters.  Nevertheless,  the  lady  wliose  case  has  been  so 
often  cited  in  these  pages  experienced  her  first  severe  paroxysm 
of  angina  pectoris  shortly  after  her  first  bath  at  Bad  Xauheim 
upon  having  been  wheeled  to  her  Ixitel,  and  then  attempting  to 
walk  slowly  from  her  wheel-chair  to  the  elevator  on  her  -way  to  her 
apartments.  Subsequent  baths,  however,  were  not  followed  by  a 
similar  distressful  effect.  Details  concerning  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment are  found  elsewhere.  (See  chapter  on  Treatment  of  Valvu- 
lar Disease  in  General.) 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

SYPHILIS  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM  — NEW  GROWTHS 
IN  THE  MYOCARDIUM— ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART 
—SEGMENTATION  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF  THE 
MYOCARDIUM 

I.  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  common  myocardial  maui- 
festation  of  syphilitic  infection  consists  in  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  cardiac  mnscle.  This  is  not  different  in  any  way  from  fatty 
degeneration  from  other  causes,  and  so  is  not  recognisable  except  in 
the  presence  of  other  evidences  of  the  disease.  Associated  with 
the  arteriosclerosis  of  syphilis  is  a  diffuse  interstitial  myocarditis, 
which  is  also  usually  classed  as  a  luetic  lesion.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  the  induration  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  arterial  disease,  rather  than  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
syphilitic  poison. 

Gumma  of  the  heart  is  very  rare,  and  especially  so  in  the  con- 
genital form  of  the  affection.  The  part  of  the  heart  most  com- 
monly affected  is  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  gummata 
appear  as  soft  grayish  masses  surrounded  by  hyperplastic  fibrous 
tissue,  or  if  older,  as  dry  caseous  areas  of  a  yellowish  white  colour. 
Very  rarely  a  softening  gumma  may  rupture  into  one  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart. 

Etiology. — Syphilis  attacks  the  myocardium  only  in  the  ter- 
tiary period  of  the  disease,  and  after  a  lapse  of  five  or  ten  years  or 
longer  following  the  initial  sore.  It  is  not  confined  to  either  sex, 
but  appears  to  have  been  rather  more  frequently  discovered  in 
males.  As  regards  age,  it  may  be  said  to  be  more  frequent  at  or 
after  middle  life,  rarely  in  childhood  for  the  reason  that  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  acquired,  not  congenital. 
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SyinptOiUS.  .\«'i  oiilv  is  hcart-sviiliilis  a  comparativrly  varo 
atTrt'li.'ii.  liaviiii:  Ix'cii  i"<>r  llic  lirst  tiiiic  (IctciMcd  hy  Kicunl,  hut 
its  I'liniral  ivooiriiilii'ii  is  still  less  l*r('(|U('iii  than  is  its  post  iiKirlcin 
«lisiHiV(M'v.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  ot  its  jiosscssini;'  no  palho^no- 
nionii*  fi'atiiri's  asyot  rocoiiin-'^t'd.  Not  only  have  patients,  in  whom 
this  myoojinlial  disease  has  hcon  disrovci-cd  alter  deatli,  heen 
known  to  exhihit  no  clinical  evidtMU'c  ol'  heart-affection  dni-ini;- 
life,  hut  wlien  synijUouis  were  present  tlu>v  were  found  on  analysis 
to  differ  in  nowise  from  those  disphiyed  hy  persons  suiTiM-ini;  from 
otlier  non-syphilitie  forms  of  myocardial  dciicneration.  Most  oh- 
servers  aj^ree  in  this  statement  that  the  cardiac  action  is  likely  to 
be  disordered.  This  is  generally  though  not  invariably  acceler- 
ated, and  some  anthers,  as  Semmola,  lay  great  stress  on  arrhyth- 
mia and  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Another  symj)tom  tliat  has 
been  notetl  is  an  indescribable  pnvcordial  distress  which  may  or 
nniy  not  amoinit  to  actual  pain.  Philips  has  called  attention  to 
angina-like  pain  as  having  been  present  in  one  or  two  cases  ob- 
served by  him.  This  symptom  was  remarkably  distressing  on  one 
occasion  in  a  jn-ofessional  man,  who  snbseqnently  died  suddenly 
and  in  whom  Philips  fonnd  syphilis  of  the  myocardium  at  the 
autopsy.  Cardiac  dyspmea  has  also  been  complained  of  by  some 
patients,  but  there  was  nothing  about  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
that  was  in  anywise  peculiar. 

Upon  examination  of  the  patient  there  may  or  may  not  be 
evidence  of  specific  infection,  such  as  old  scars  on  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes,  glandular  induration,  gummata,  etc.,  and  the 
arterial  system  may  or  nuiy  not  furnish  evidence  of  sclerosis. 
Physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  not  infrequently  negative, 
while  in  some  cases  there  are  signs  of  cardiac  disease.  When  these 
are  present,  they  are  apt  to  be  those  of  dilatation  with  feebleness 
or  altered  quality  of  the  sounds.  Mniiuurs  are  not  present  as  a 
rule  uidess  as  an  accidental  complication  oi-  du(!  to  the  dilatation — 
i.  e..  t..  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves,  for  exam))le. 

Diagnosis. — Pnless  there  is  a  clear  history  of  previ(jus 
syphilitic  infection  the  diagnosis  of  myocardial  syphilis  is  not  pos- 
sible with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  even  with  such  a  history, 
one  is  not  always  justified  in  making  the  diagnosis  merely  because 
an  individual  of  middle  age  displays  cardiac  symptoms.  They 
may  fie  due  to  changes  in  the  heart-muscle  incident  to  his  age  and 
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not  at  all  to  syphilis.  If  one  cannot  discover  syphilides  of  one  sort 
or  another,  he  should  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until' 
the  futility  of  all  other  modes  of  treatment  has  been  proved.  The 
association  of  symptoms  and  signs  of  myocardial  disease  with  a 
history  and  with  clearly  demonstrable  lesions  of  the  specific  in- 
fection renders  the  existence  of  syphilis  of  the  heart-wall  very 
probable.  If  the  cardiac  manifestations  occur  in  an  individual 
not  yet  fifty  years  of  age  the  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened. 
^'ery  often  the  diagnosis  will  havd  to  be  deferred  until  the  results 
of  specific  treatment  have  been  ascertained.  Except  by  men  of 
wide  experience  in  this  particular  line  of  diseases  the  diagnosis 
of  this  cardiac  affection  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  guesswork 
in  most  instances.  The  clinical  obscurity  enveloping  this  affection 
is  shown  by  the  relative  frequency  with  which  it  is  found  at  the 
autopsy  as  compared  with  its  intra  vitam  recognition. 

Prognosis. — This  may  be  said  to  be  good  provided  the  disease 
is  recognised  in  time  to  institute  proper  treatment.  In  undiag- 
nosed cases  the  prognosis  is  bad,  since  they  are  likely  to  terminate 
fatally.  Death  is  apt  to  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  I  know  of  no 
statistics  going  to  show  how  long  may  be  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  probably  a  very  chronic  affection,  having  existed 
years,  it  may  be,  before  the  coming  on  of  cardiac  symptoms.  The 
rapidity  with  which  death  is  likely  to  follow  the  development  of 
symptoms  is  likewise  a  matter  of  individual  difference  depending 
on  the  extent  of  the  myocardial  change,  which  is  itself  a  matter 
we  cannot  obtain  definite  knowledge  of  during  life.  If  the  heart 
be  extensively  dilated,  its  action  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  pa- 
tient's symptoms  pronounced,  the  prognosis  is  grave,  and  even 
specific  treatment  is  not  likely  to  do  more  than  effect  a  j^artial 
recovery. 

Treatment. — This,  it  needs  hardly  be  stated,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  iodides,  with  or  without  mercurials,  as  the  physician  de- 
termines. Being  a  tertiary  manifestation,  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
chiefly  on  the  iodides.  Ordinarily  other  remedies  of  the  class  of 
cardiac  tonics  are  not  necessary.  But  here  again  the  medical  ad- 
viser must  decide.  Their  employment  is  sjonptomatic,  and  digi- 
talis in  conjunction  with  the  specific  medication  may  be  of  service 
in  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  much  deranged  and 
the  patient's  distress  from  dyspnoea  is  considerable.     What  has 
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boon  said  in  other  olia]itrrs  on  tli(>  livuitMiii'  niana2;onicnt  of  heart 
patients  aj^plies  eqnallv  to  these,  s»)  K>ng  as  eardiae  power  is  de- 
tioient. 

II    xi:\v  (iKowriis  i\  Tiii':  myocardium 

Under  iliis  head  arc  iiu-hided  xai'ioiis  tuimturs  and  parasites. 
Tliev  are  rare,  some  of  them  as  parasites  being  excessively  so, 
and  asiile  from  gnnnnata  jnst  considered  possess  interest  for  the 
}»ath<do<:ist  rather  than  tlie  clinician.  They  will  therefore  receive 
only  hrii'f  nienti()n  in  tliis  work. 

Tubercles  of  the  my<)cardium  may  be  enconntered  as  miliary 
nodnles  scattered  through  the  heart-muscle,  or  still  more  rarely 
as  caseous  masses.  The  affection  may  also  be  declared  as  an  inter- 
stitial myocarditis,  which,  however,  possesses  no  distinctive  fea- 
tures. 

Parasites  and  cysts  in  this  situation  are  still  more  infrequent 
and  usually  fail  to  declare  their  presence  by  either  subjective  or 
objective  symptoms.  Thus  Knaggs,  in  the  Lancet  of  l(Si)r»,  vol.  i, 
p.  20,  narates  the  instance  of  a  man  who  died  suddenly,  and 
had  not  previously  manifested  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  yet  in 
the  wall  of  whose  left  ventricle  a  hydatid  cyst  was  found  at  the 
necropsy. 

Of  other  growths  in  the  myocardium  cancer  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, and  yet  this  is  absolutely  very  uncommon.  Lipoma  and 
fibroma  have  also  been  met  with,  Imt  arc  still  more  rare.  Ma- 
lignant tumours  occur  in  either  the  primary  or  secondary  form, 
but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  much  the  more  frequent.  The  rarity 
of  the  primary  form  )nay  be  judged  of  by  Gibson's  statement  that 
in  21,954  autopsies  mentioned  by  Koehler,  Tanchon,  and  Willigk 
there  were  only  21  instances  of  heart-cancer,  while  Petit  found 
but  7  in  the  literature. 

From  Bodenheimer's  analysis  of  45  cases  of  secondary  can- 
cer, also  cited  by  Gibson,  it  appears  that  the  growth  occurs  most 
often  as  multiple  nodules  scattered  throughout  the  myocardium, 
since  it  was  limited  to  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  but  seven  times, 
to  that  of  the  right  ventricle  three  times,  and  to  the  right  auricle 
twice.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  even  in  infancy,  but  most  often 
after  forty-five,  and  is  more  frequent  in  males. 

The  clinical  manifestations  of  njyocai-dial  cancer  are  too  in- 
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definite  and  uncertain  to  permit  an  iulra-vitam  diagnosis.  The 
heart  may  be  irregular  and  feeble  in  action,  may  furnish  percus- 
sion evidence  of  dilatation,  but  in  such  findings  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  these  from  ordinary  cases  of  myocardial  degen- 
eration. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  and  yet  for  the  most  part  life 
is  destroyed  in  secondary  cases  by  the  original  disease.  In  pri- 
mary heart-cancer  the  tenure  of  life  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
seat  and  nature  of  the  tumour. 

Treatment  is  of  course  purely  s}Tnptomatic,  since  if  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  is  disordered  and  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder  is 
unsuspected  or  not,  physicians  find  themselves  limited  to  the 
administration  of  heart-tonics. 

III.    ATROPHY   OF   THE   HEART 

By  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  meant  a  diminution  of  the  organ 
in  weight  and  size.  The  condition  may  be  partial  or  general. 
The  former  is  exemplified  in  the  smallness  of  the  left  ventricle 
seen  in  extreme  mitral  stenosis. 

General  atrophy  may  be  the  result  of  age,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  physiological,  or  the  eifect  of  disease — i.  e.,  pathological. 
Congenital  smallness  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  designated  as 
atrophy,  but,  as  preferred  by  Virchow,  should  be  properly 
termed  hypoplasia  of  the  heart.  It  is  usually  associated  with  con- 
genital emallness  of  the  genitalia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  atrophied  heart  is  of  a  brownish 
red  or  yellowish  colour,  often  firmer  than  normal,  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  wrinkled  appearance,  owing  to  puckering  of  the  epicar- 
dium  (like  a  withered  pear,  Eichhorst),  and  beneath  the  micro- 
scope the  individual  muscle-fibres  are  seen  to  be  diminished  in 
size,  their  transverse  striation  obscured  and  stained  by  a  deposit 
of  brown  or  yellow  pigment  near  their  nuclei.  Adipose  tissue  is 
everywhere  absent. 

Etiology. — Various  causes  of  general  cardiac  atrophy  are 
enumerated,  but  those  most  often  and  powerfully  operative  are 
conditions  which  induce  marasmus — i.  e.,  pulmonary  phthisis, 
cancer,  diabetes,  and  chronic  suppuration,  as  from  disease  of  a 
bone.  Thus  W.  Church  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  the  body  of 
a  woman  who  died  of  slow  starvation  in  consequence  of  pylorus 
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t>l)stniction  liv  cnrfiiioiii;!  ;i  liciirt  tlint  wciiilicd  oiiK  :'>^.',  niuuMS. 
Of  171  cilsrs  of  plilliisis  :iii:il\/,i'<l  bv  (^)n;iiii  the  liciirl  \\;is  jitro- 
jiliit'd  ill  ."■)!. I  per  ci'iit.  while  I^n_i»('l  is  reported  to  Imxc  found 
eardine  atrophy  in  ahout  l'.->  per  cent  of  iiuiles  who  died  of  the 
same  wastiiiir  disease  bi'tween  the  ages  of  l\veiit_v-eii;lit  and  thirty. 
It  may  hero  be  stated  that,  aecordini;'  to  Wniiderlieh,  a  heart  is  to 
be  roiTrtvded  as  atrojibied  if  it  weighs  less  than  200  grammes. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  manifestations  of  atrophy  of  the 
nivoeardium  are  obscured  by  those  of  the  general  complaint,  but 
may  be  said  to  be  snch  as  always  characterize  cardiac  inadeqnacy 
— i.  e.,  ra]»idity  and  weakness  of  the  jnilse,  feebleness  of  cardiac 
impulse  and  sounds,  without,  however,  signs  of  venous  stasis  other 
than  slight  (edema.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  oedema  is  due  to  mal- 
nutrition rather  than  to  stasis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  likewise  obscured  by  the  signs 
of  the  primary  disease.  It  rests  on  the  determination  by  percus- 
sion, or  better  by  the  fluoroscope,  of  marked  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  heart,  together  witli  evidence  of  prolonged  and  extreme 
cmaciaTioii. 

Prognosis. — Tlie  prognosis  is  that  of  the  general  cachexia, 
and  yet  a  Avasted  heart  may  become  so  feeble  as  to  cause  death. 

Treatment. — 'I'lie  treatment  is  that  of  tlie  jirimary  disorder, 
since  it  can  <io  l)nt  little  good  to  administer  licart-tonics. 

IV.  SEGMENTATION  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF  THE 
MYOCARDIUM 

The  precise  nature  of  this  condition  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Opinion  is  still  unsettled  as  regards  its  causa- 
tion, the  time  of  its  occurrence,  whether  prior  to  or  during  the 
death  agony,  and  consequently  on  the  question  whether  or  not  it 
possesses  any  practical  clinical  importance.  Renaut  first  de- 
scribed it  as  a  segmentation  of  the  heart-muscle  due  to  chemical 
and  nutritional  changes  and  assigned  to  it  definite  clinical  fea- 
tures. His  original  view  was  that  the  muscle-fibres  became  broken 
up,  segmented,  in  consequence  of  softening  of  the  cement  sub- 
stance holding  the  cells  together.  Various  French  and  German 
writers,  notably  Przewoski  and  Klein  and  Browicz,  confirmed 
Renaut's  observations  and  indorsed  his  views.  Others,  chiefly 
von  Recklinghausen  and  Tedeschi,  discovered  disintegration  of 
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the  cardiac  nuiscle-fibros,  Lut  declared  it  was  due  to  rupture,  i.  c.j 
fragmentation  of  the  cells,  which  occurred  durinii'  the  death  agony 
in  consequence  of  overstimulation  and  irregular  contractions. 

Although  they  found  fragmentation  in  otherwise  normal 
hearts  of  individuals  who  had  died  suddenly  by  violence  or  other- 
wise, still  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  w^as  in  hearts  that  showed 
chronic  fibrous  and  fatty  change,  or  the  fragmentation  was  discov- 
ered in  persons  who  had  suffered  from  acute  infections  or  lesions 
of  the  central  nervous,  system.  Indeed,  Tedeschi  found  the  condi- 
tion in  48  per  cent  of  230  cases  of  death  from  all  sorts  of  causes. 
The  statements  of  von  liecklinghausen  caused  Kenaut  to  modify 
his  views  somewhat,  and  in  1894,  at  the  first  French  Congress  for 
Internal  Medicine,  he  described  the  process  as  due  to  swelling, 
''  gigantism  "  of  the  muscle-cells  and  alteration  of  the  intercon- 
tractile  plasma  which  render  the  cells  brittle  and  disposed  to 
fracture,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  softening  of  the  cement 
that  leads  to  segmentation.  Renaut  still  held,  therefore,  to  his 
assertion  that  the  process  constitutes  a  distinct  and  recognisable 
clinical  entity. 

Since  that  time  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  numerous 
observers,  chiefly  in  France  and  Germany.  English  and  Ameri- 
can writers  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause, it  may  be,  of  its  being  still  sub  judice,  and  as  yet  not  be- 
lieved to  possess  practical  value  to  the  clinician.  The  only  impor- 
tant contributions  that  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  appeared  in  this' 
country  at  this  present  writing,  are  by  Ludwig  Hektoen  and  John 
Bruce  MacCallum.  The  former  made  a  careful  study  of  a  large 
number  of  hearts  from  lower  animals,  both  small  and  large,  and 
from  over  100  human  beings  that  had  died  suddenly  as  a  result  of 
violence,  or  slowly  or  suddenly  in  consequence  of  a  great  variety 
of  acute  and  chronic  affections,  some  of  them  cases  of  either  in- 
dependent or  secondary  heart-disease.  Hektoen's  observations 
agreed  with  those  of  writers  on  the  Continent  as  respects  the  fre- 
quency with  which  dissociation  of  the  heart-muscle  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  at  all  ages,  in  all  sorts  of  acute  infectious  and  chronic  dis- 
eases without  associated  cardiac  lesions  and  in  iiearts  manifest- 
ing the  ordinary  myocardial  degenerations,  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy. 

Thus,  of  190  cases  of  deaths  from  a  great  variety  of  causes 
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Mini  ill  bdtli  soxi^s.  lie  t"<Miii(l  scirinciilnl  ioM  in  (l.^.TS  ytor  oont,  whilo 
in  1<)  iiistniH'CS  of  triiuiiKilif  niid  usuallv  iiistjuitiiiicons  death  tlu' 
condition  was  jirosont  in  all.  Ilcktoi'n  states  that  whenever  seg- 
mentation was  |ireseiil  t<i  aiiv  extent  ihefe  was  also  inoi'e  or  less 
frairnieiitation.  It  is  his  opinion  that  sei;inentation  is  due  to  a 
disproportion  between  the  vit>lenee  of  tihrillar  contractions  and 
the  coliosivo  strength  of  tlie  cement  substance,  and  thinks  that  in- 
travital alteration  of  the  nmscle-cells  may  ])redis])ose  to  cement- 
softening  and  consequent  segmentation  ;  it  is  not  ini]iossihle,  there- 
fore, for  excessive  cardiac  contractions  during  excitement,  coitus, 
etc.,  to  lead  to  sudden  death  through  segmentation  of  the  myocar- 
dium. 

The  symptoms  attributed  by  Itenaut  to  disintegration  of  the 
muscle-fibres  are  disordered  action  and  feeble  apox-impulse  of  the 
heart,  some  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  an  uncertain 
systolic  murmur,  and  it  may  be  slight  (edema.  These  are,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  peculiar  to  segmented  hearts,  but  are  observed  in 
hearts  that  have  undergone  other  forms  of  degeneration.  It  is 
strange,  therefore,  that  Kenaut  and  his  pupils  should  consider  the 
process  susceptible  of  clinical  recognition.  I  shall  not  devote  more 
space  to  its  consideration,  but  allow  the  following  sentences,  taken 
from  Ilektoen's  paper,  to  siiiii  ii|t  tlir  whole  nuitter.  "  All  the 
other  authors  regard  general  and  focal  segmentation  as  an  acci- 
dental or  secondary  phenomenon  occurring  in  the  course  of 
"infections  and  intoxications  in  connection  with  the  primary  and 
secondary  lesions  of  asystolic  hearts,  and  with  fatal  traumatism. 
It  constitutes  an  episode  in  the  course  of  the  principal  affection. 
While  it  possesses  an  anatomical  individuality,  it  is  so  common 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  disease  it  would  surely 
be  absent  after,  say,  the  twentieth  year,  and  it  would  take  a  very 
long  time  to  enumerate  all  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  found 
present." 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

PEDUNCULATED    AND    BALL-THROMBI    OF  THE 

HEART 

Among  the  tumours  of  the  heart  may  be  included  those  rare 
formations  which  are  found  in  the  cardiac  cavities  and  are  in 
reality  thrombi.  They  differ  from  cardiac  thrombosis  (marantic) 
in  the  chronicit}'  of  their  development,  the  changes  they  undergo, 
and  in  their  clinical  history,  since  they  do  not  give  rise  to  emboli. 
Like  vascular  thrombi,  some  of  them  undergo  organization,  and 
when  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart-wall  by  a  pedicle 
are  known  as  pedunculated  thromhi  or  true  polypi  of  the  heart. 

Others,  called  haJl-ihromhi,  have  either  become  detached  from 
their  pedicle,  or  having  been  formed  by  the  dejDosition  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  fibrin  upon  a  primary  nucleus,  and  unattached, 
roll  about  free  in  the  chamber  where  they  are  formed.  Both 
varieties  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  of  the  two,  ball-thrombi  have 
been  much  less  frequently  encountered. 

At  the  Reunion  of  Russian  Physicians  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1893,  in  honour  of  Pirogoff,  Pawlowski  reported  a  case  of  true 
heart  polypus  that  had  come  under  his  observation.  In  this  paper 
he  stated  that  diligent  research  in  the  literature  up  to  that  date 
had  enabled  him  to  collect  only  25  cases,  including  his  own.  Wil- 
liam Welch,  however,  in  his  admirable  article  on  cardiac  throm- 
bosis in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  states  that  he  has  found  8 
others  in  the  literature,  making  33  in  all.  Small  as  is  this  num- 
ber, that  of  hall-thrombi  is  still  less.  Von  Ziemssen,  in  the  report 
of  a  case  at  the  Vienna  meeting  of  the  German  Congress  for  In- 
ternal Medicine  in  1890,  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
only  4  cases  besides  his  own.  His  research  for  published  cases 
had  been  superficial,  however,  for  Welch  mentions  4  cases,  with  a 
reference  to  a  fifth,  that  had  been  reported  in  England  prior  even 
to  von  Recklinghausen's,  which  by  German  authors  was  consid- 
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tTOtl  tlic  (^arlirst  rt'conlcd.  Siiict'  xoii  /iciiisst'irs  tlici'c  Imvc  l)(>on 
ofliers  ri'imrtiHl,  so  ilwii  up  to  (hiti-  tlicrc  li;i\c  liccii  I'O  puhlislKMl 
instiiniH's  (»f  l):»ll-flir<uiilii.  S<iiuo  of'  these  1  lind  iii\  sel  I"  diseovercMl 
in  the  liternture  hel'ore  1  hml  ihe  iin.id  fortune  to  |ienise  Welch's 
artieU'.  The  others  have  heen  taken  i'miii  Welch's  list.  The  en- 
tire nnmher  will  he  found  at  the  close  (d   liii^  clia|itei'. 

Pedunculated  (hronihi  inav  he  found  in  anv  (d'  the  cai-diac 
cavities  exoejitinir  the  ri::lit  ventri(de,  allh<>ui:h  hy  fai*  most  fre- 
quently in  the  h'ft  aurick'.  rwenty-tive  wei'e  in  this  cavity,  4  in 
the  ris^ht  auricle,  and  a  lik(^  nnnd»er  in  the  left  ventricde.  The 
point  of  attachment  is  various,  althouiih  the  interaui'icular  sit'p- 
tum  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  polypi,  near  the 
foramen  ovale.  Of  Pawlowski's  list  of  cases,  12  arose  from  the 
sa^ptum,  5  being  from  the  fossa  ovalis.  Two,  including  Paw- 
lowski's, were  attached  to  the  ])osterior  wall  (d'  the  left  auricle, 
2  within  the  appendix,  and  1  to  the  mitral  valve.  In  the  other 
cases  the  precise  point  of  attachment  is  not  stated.  In  size  and 
form  the  polypi  differ,  being  likened  to  a  ])car,  a  small  heart,  a 
cone,  a  bullet,  a  walnut,  and  a  lien's  egg,  the  average  comparison 
being  to  a  walnut. 

The  ])edi(de  is  generally  comi)act  and  strong,  and  in  most 
cases  the  jxdyp  is  covered  by  a  tliin  mend)rane  thoughl  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  endocardium  (Pawlowski).  lie  also  states  that, 
according  to  Wilkinson  King,  some  polypi  conhl  be  injected 
through  the  coronary  vessels,  while  in  others  this  did  not  succeed. 
In  some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  tumours  contained  calcareous 
dej>osits,  others  were  cystic.  In  all  instances  of  these  heart- 
throndu  there  is  disease,  usually  narroAving,  at  the  auriculo-v(!n- 
tricular  orifice  or  some  other  con(litir)n,  as  dilatation,  that  has  led 
to  .stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  cardiac  cavity  containing  the 
tumour.  In  Pawlowski's  case  there  was  mitral  stenosis  of  an 
extreme  degree. 

\'<.n  Zieiiissen  states  that  hall-lhromhi  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  spherical,  smooth,  with  no  rounded  cor- 
ners, and  showing  no  trace  of  a  pedicle.  In  his  case  the  mass  was 
beautifully  round  and  smooth,  as  if  turned  by  machinery,  and  ex- 
hibited numerous  indentations  upon  its  surface.  The  thrombus 
was  firm,  and  upon  being  sliced  into  sections  showed  successive 
layers  of  fibrin-formation.     In  the  centre  was  a  small  mass  that 
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had  evidently  served  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  fibrin  had  been 
deposited.  Kunning  up  through  the  thrombus  in  radiating  lines 
towards  the  circumference  were  delicate  fibrous  bands,  which  ter- 
minated each  in  a  depression  on  the  surface,  and  appeared  by 
their  organization  and  contraction  to  have  occasioned  the  super- 
ficial indentations.  The  mitral  orifice  was  also  greatly  stenosed  in 
von  Ziemssen's  case.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  in 
his  paper  von  Ziemssen  alludes  to  his  having  had  two  other  cases 
of  pedunculated  heart-thrombi,  but  Pawlowski  does  not  include 
them  in  his  list,  and  I  have  not  discovered  where  they  were  pub- 
lished. 

In  Wood's  case  the  ball  measured  1^  inch  in  diameter,  was  of  a 
dark-red  colour,  and  made  up  of  an  outer  wall  |  of  an  inch  thick, 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  fibrinous  lamina3  and  containing 
a  mass  of  coagulated  blood.  The  feature  in  this  case,  considered 
by  Welch  as  unique,  was  that  "  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  auri- 
cle, near  the  mitral  valve^  was  a  firm,  oval  thrombus  on  the  free 
surface  of  which  w^as  a  superficial  concavity  which  formed  a 
"  kind  of  socket  for  the  loose  ball  to  roll  in." 

In  one  of  Legg's  cases,  that  of  a  woman  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital dead,  two  loose  balls  were  discovered  in  the  left  auricle.  In 
Osier's  second  case  Welch  states  that  an  ovoid  thrombus,  resem- 
bling in  size  and  shape  a  thick  chestnut,  was  found  with  its 
smaller  end  sticking  in  the  moderately  narrowed  funnel-shaped 
mitral  orifice,  from  which  it  was  readily  removed.  "  At  one 
pole  of  the  thrombus  was  an  irregular  roughened  spot  indicating 
a  former  attachment,  probably  to  a  thrombus  in  the  appendix." 

In  Arnold's  case  the  ball-thrombus  was  elastic,  as  if  composed 
of  fluid  incased  by  a  thin  membrane.  At  one  spot  the  surface 
was  roughened  and  of  a  speckled  appearance,  as  if  at  this  point  it 
had  once  been  in  contact  with  the  wall,  while  close  by  w^as  a 
short  thread-like  prolongation  wdiicli  might  have  served  as  its 
means  of  attachment.  The  endocardium  of  the  auricle  was  smooth 
and  of  normal  appearance.  The  appendix  was  filled  by  a  throm- 
bus, broken  down  at  its  centre,  and  attached  by  a  ribbon-like  ex- 
tremity to  the  internal  aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  appendix.  This 
mass  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  auricle.  It  is  reasonable  to 
infer,  therefore,  that  these  two  thrombi  were  originally  one,  a 
small  fragment  having  become  detached  and  ultimately  converted 
44 
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into  fho  Itall.  TIm^  tiiiir;il  nrilicc  was  the  sent  of  ol)Strnctive 
tlisoaso. 

In  luHltonl)a«'licr*s  t-asc  llicn^  was  a  i'unncl-shaitcd  mitral  ori- 
lico  and  valve  that  liarrlv  admitted  the  tip  of  ono  iin^cr.  hi  the 
iTivatly  dilated  auricle  were  two  tlirond)i,  one  a  ball  8.5  centi- 
motros  in  diameter,  round,  and  even  in  contour,  of  a  brownish-red 
eolonr,  and  covered  with  tine  fibrous  threads,  soft  and  elastic;  the 
other  a  louir  mass,  which  was  attached  inside  the  apjiendix  by  a 
]>edicle,  extended  into  the  auricle. 

From  the  very  meagre  description  1  have  been  able  to  lind  of 
Stange's  case,  it  appears  that  a  thrombns  was  found  free  in  the 
interior  of  the  left  aiiricle,  which  thrombus  was  described  as  flat- 
tened (nhgepJatfetcn).  The  mitral  valves  were  slightly  insuffi- 
cient, and  there  Avas  evidence  of  old  aortic  valvular  disease.  It 
may  be  (piestionetl,  therefore,  if  this  case  can  be  jtrojK'rly  classi- 
tied  with  von  Ziemssen's  and  the  others,  since  they  all  showed  more 
or  less  stenosis  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  ring,  and  von  Ziemssen 
expressly  states  that  in  typical  instances  mitral  narrowing  is 
present. 

Ewart  and  Rolleston  have  described  a  cardiac  thrombus  which 
was  discovered  at  the  necropsy  in  a  forty-three-year-old  female. 
It  was  hour-glass  in  form,  attached  to  the  lower  back  part  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  projected  through  the  mitral  orifice  into  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  without  disease  of  the  ring  or 
valve.  The  clot  was  old  at  its  centre,  wnth  fresh  fibrin  deposits  on 
its  surface.  The  ])atient  had  had  some  chest  trouble,  probably 
]»]euro-pneumonia,  in  February,  1896,  and  afterward  a  systolic 
apex-murmur  with  a  snapping  first  sound ;  subsequently  a  pre- 
systolic bruit  developed,  and  she  died  with  symptoms  of  failing 
circulation  from  mitral  disease. 

This  interesting  case  appears  to  be  unique,  since  the  orifice 
was  nrit  narrowed. 

Pathogenesis  and  Etiology. — Two  theories  are  offered  to 
explain  the  formation  of  pedunculaled  hcart-tliromhi.  One  is 
that  they  are  due  to  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  dilated  cavity 
in  consequence  of  the  retardation  of  the  stream  incident  to  the 
obstruction  at  the  auricuh>-ventricular  orifice.  To  this  must  also 
be  added,  according  to  von  Recklinghausen's  view  of  thrombosis 
in  general,  an  eddying  or  whirling  motion  of  the  blood.     These 
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thrombi  become  attached  to  the  wall,   and  subsequently  undergo 
organization. 

The  other  explanation  is  the  one  advanced  by  Bostroem,  and 
accepted  by  both  Welch  and  Romberg  as  applicable  to  some  of  the 
cardiac  polypi  at  least.  This  is  that  true  heart-polypi  are  throm- 
bosed varices  of  small  veins  in  the  interauricular  sa'ptum  or  result 
from  hipmorrhages  into  the  sa^ptum.  This  view  is  based  on  Bos- 
troem's  examination  of  two  such  polypi,  one  of  which  he  showed  to 
be  a  thrombosed  varix,  tlie  other,  which  filled  the  right  auricle,  to 
be  the  result  of  haemorrhage  into  the  wall.  "  Therefore,"  says 
Welch,  "  it  would  appear  that  the  nature  of  these  formations  is  not 
always  the  same."  It  is  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  heart- 
polypi  which  has  led  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  their 
origin. 

Ball-thrombi  are  without  (bnibt  true  heart-clots  which  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers  of  fibrin  i)rob- 
ably  upon  a  central  nucleus  or  matrix.  The  question  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  settled  in  respect  to  every  reported  case  is 
whether  they  were  formed  as  detached  masses,  or  were  originally 
parts  of  an  attached  coagulum,  from  which  they  had  become 
broken  oif.  Some  of  the  balls  have  presented  roughened  spots 
and  tiny  rudimentary  pedicles,  which  seemed  to  make  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  they  were  once  attached  to  thrombi  discovered  in 
the  appendix.  The  smooth  rounded  form  appears,  as  suggested 
by  von  Recklinghausen,  to  have  been  caused  by  their  rolling 
about  in  the  blood-stream. 

Xeither  sex  is  exempt,  yet  W'Omen  are  more  frequently  be- 
fallen than  are  males,  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  furnish 
a  larger  contingent  of  examples  of  mitral  stenosis.  Polypi  have 
been  found  in  the  young  and  the  old,  yet,  singularly  enough,  Paw- 
lowski's  list  fails  to  comprise  any  case  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  a  circumstance  which  he  thinks  may  be  utilized  in 
arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  xVs  regards  ball-thrombi,  how^ever,  there 
are  several  cases  which  were  observed  in  persons  of  an  age  falling 
in  this  third  decade  of  life.  Finally,  there  must  be  a  constrictive 
valvular  disease  to  lead  to  stasis  and  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Symptoms. — Whether  the  tumour  is  a  pedunculated  polypus 
or  a  ball-thrombus,  the  symptoms  are  such  as  characterize  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  circulatory  embarrassment  arising  from  stenosis 
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of  one  or  the  otlior  jim'ii'ulo-x  cnt  riiuhir  ovitico,  goiiornlly  tlio  loft. 
The  pjitionts  usuiiUv  siirt'iT  imicli  t'roiu  tlvspiKm,  oven  while  at 
rest,  the  ilirtieiiltv  often  assuiniui:  :i  paroxysmal  or  asthmatie  type. 
Couiiii  i>  prt'soiit  in  most  instances,  an<l  cyanosis  is  a  noticeable 
feature.  There  is  severe  eonuestion  of  all  the  viscera,  scanty  alhn- 
niinons  urine,  and  tcdeuia  of  the  lower  extremities,  it  may  he  of 
the  serous  cavities.  The  i»nlsc  ni;iy  or  ui:iy  not  he  acceleriitcil,  hut 
it  is  always  strikiuijly  small  and  feehle.  Indeed,  the  scanty  tillinii; 
of  the  arterial  system  evinci^d  hv  the  ])uls(\  and  the  exagg'erated 
congestion  in  the  veins,  arc  t'catuvcs  coniiiicntcd  on  hy  all  observ- 
ers. The  ahiiMst  toiiil  (il.liicnitioii  of  the  pulse  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  ohserved  even  in  hi,i;h  grades  of  mitral  stenosis.  In 
rhythm  the  ]mlse  is  not  peculiar,  since  it  may  be  irregular,  inter- 
mittent, or  unchanged. 

A  very  striking  symptom,  which  von  Ziemssen  lays  stress  upon 
as  having  been  present  in  all  three  of  his  cases,  was  gangrene  of  a 
circumscribed  area  on  the  foot,  associated  with  (pdema  and  a  truly 
cadaveric  coldness  of  the  extremities:  ])henoinena  due,  in  his  opin- 
ion, not  to  end)olism,  but  to  arterial  thrombosis.  This  results 
from  the  very  deficieiit  filling  of  the  nortic  system  and  sluggish 
flow  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  exti'eniities. 

In  Pawlowski's  case  the  patient,  a  female  aged  forty-seven,  a 
sehof»l-teaeher,  the  fatal  illness  lasted  tive  weeks,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  an  intermittent  pyrexia,  which  at  first  gave  rise  to 
the  diagnosis  of  tyjihoid.  (ireat  circulatory  end)arrassment  and 
a  mitral  murmur  did  not  at  first  attract  attention,  and  indeed 
were  variable,  particularly  the  presystolic  murmur.  At  the  au- 
topsy there  was  found  in  addition  to  the  j)olyims  and  mitral  ob- 
struction a  splenic  t union i'  due  to  infarcts  in  its  centre.  These 
were  broken  down  and  ]Minileiil,  and  ])rohably  accounted  for  the 
septic  fever. 

One  of  Hertz's  patients,  a  wonuin  of  thirty-nine,  was  admitted 
in  a  state  of  advanced  cardiac  feebleness  and  consequent  circula- 
tory embarrassment,  and  in  spite  of  treatment  died  at  the  end  of 
forty-eiglit  hours.  Arnold's  patient  was  a  servant-girl  of  twenty- 
three  who  entered  the  liosj)ital  with  all  appearances  of  some  bron- 
chial or  pneumonic  aflFection.  A  mitral  lesion  was  discovered. 
Death  took  place  four  weeks  after  admission. 

In  Proust's  case  the  patient  was  a  man  of  fifty-eight  who  was 
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ill  five  months  with  most  (listressinii;  symi)toms  of  embarrassed 
circulation,  breathlessness,  vertigo,  eold  sweats,  and  absence  of 
pulse  that  were  thought  to  depend  upon  mitral  disease  and  secon- 
dary failure  of  the  right  ventricle.  Death  was  the  result  of 
asphyxia.  The  necropsy  disclosed  a  pedunculated  thrombus  in 
the  right  auricle  3  inches  in  length  and  attached  to  the  sseptum. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  however  great  may  be  the  differences  in 
the  duration  of  the  symptoms,  these  all  evince  a  similarity  in  the 
manifestations  of  valvular  obstruction  of  an  extreme  degree. 

As  regards  the  physical  signs,  these  may  be  said  to  be  those  of 
a  stenosis  of  an  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  usually  the  left.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  characteristic  presystolic 
murmur  is  not  always  present.  Indeed,  von  Ziemssen  states  that 
after  the  thrombus  has  formed  and  begun  to  produce  symptoms, 
the  diastolic-presystolic  murmur  which  previously  existed  may 
disappear.  A  very  suggestive  character  of  the  murmur  in  such 
a  case  is  its  intermittency,  coming  and  going,  audible  upon  one 
examination  and  absent  at  another.  This  must  depend  in  some 
way  upon  the  presence  of  the  mass,  at  one  time  the  flow  being 
sufficiently  forcible  to  generate  a  bruit,  at  another  too  languid 
and  small  to  produce  sonorous  vibrations. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
if  not  of  actual  impossibility.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  an  intra- 
vitam  diagnosis  has  not  been  recorded.  The  existence  of  the 
thrombus  must  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  cer- 
tainty. However,  if  in  a  case  of  apparent  mitral  disease,  or 
indeed  of  cardiac  feebleness  from  any  other  cause,  the  embar- 
rassment in  the  circulation  be  greater  than  seems  accounted  for 
by  the  lesion  discovered,  if  localized  gangrene  of  the  foot  occurs 
in  a  case  of  mitral  disease,  and  evidently  not  due  to  arteriosclero- 
sis or  embolism,  and  lastly  if  a  presystolic  or  other  murmur  comes 
and  goes  in  an  unaccountable  fashion,  one  may  entertain  the  sus- 
picion of  a  heart-thrombus.  One  cannot  from  these  data  diagnose 
it  with  certainty. 

Von  Ziemssen  considers  three  conditions  indispensable  to  an 
intra-vitam  diagnosis  of  an  autochthonous  cardiac  thrombus:  (1) 
There  must  be  the  physical  signs  of  a  mitral  stenosis,  since  this 
lesion  was  present  in  all  the  typical  cases  on  record.  The  evidence 
of  this  valvular  defect  must  have  been  found  at  a  time  prior  to 
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the  fonuation  of  the  llin»iiil>us,  however,  lu'causc  llic  nmnimr 
ohnnu'tt'ristic  oi  stenosis  (lisni»i>ojirs  aftiT  I  ho  svinptoiiis  ol  throm- 
Ix^sis  make  their  apuearaiu-o.  {2)  Manifestations  of  an  ohstruc- 
tive  lesion  i>f  the  left  lu'art  are  not  oulv  indispciisalilc.  hut  they 
must  be  present  to  a  tle^ree  not  seen  in  simple  stenosis.  These 
are  ortho]>n(ea,  cyanosis,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  but,  above  all, 
extraonUnarif  smallness  and  feebleness  of  the  arterial  circulation 
as  evinced  by  the  pulse.  (3)  The  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the 
foot  which  was  ju-esent  in  all  of  his  and  one  of  Hertz's  cases. 
With  regard  to  this  symptom,  however,  Redtenbaeher  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  its  absence  in  his  case,  altli(»udi  exin-essly  stat- 
ing that  had  the  patient's  life  been  suHiciently  prolonged  he  be- 
lieves it  would  have  eventually  resulted,  such  was  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse. 

Prognosis. — This  is  absolutely  unfavourable,  since  the  de- 
gree of  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is  incomj^atible  with  recov- 
ery of  the  patient  or  even  with  a  tol(»rable  existence  after  symp- 
toms have  once  declared  themselves.  The  exact  mode  of  death  is 
a  nuitter  of  discussion.  Hertz  thought  the  ball-thrombus  acted  as 
a  ball-valve  and  occasioned  a  total  arrest  of  circulation  by  being 
driven  into  the  orifice  by  the  blood-current.  Von  Recklinghausen 
showed  this  to  be  unlikely,  owing  to  the  aiuitoniical  character  of 
the  stenosed  opening.  This  is  apt  to  present  not  a  funnel-like  cav- 
ity into  which  the  ball  might  be  pressed,  but  is  a  shallow  depres- 
sion of  a  transversely  elliptical  form  so  smooth  as  to  favour  the 
mass  being  rolled  off  again  after  once  resting  against  the  greatly 
contracted  mitral  opening.  It  is  this  supposed  action  present  in 
Osier's  case  which  has  led  to  the  appellation  of  "  ball-valve " 
sometimes  given  to  the  condition.  Death  is  likely  to  supervene, 
therefore,  through  strangulation  or  in  consecpience  of  cardiac  or 
general  asthenia,  or  through  some  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
dissolution,  such  as  occur  in  severe  valvular  disease,  or  by  reason 
of  complications  on  the  side  of  the  lungs  and  general  system. 
The  fatal  result  is  usually  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  suffering,  and  yet  in  Hartell's  case  the  patient,  a  farmer  aged 
fifty-nine,  ate  breakfast  apparently  in  usual  health,  went  to  the 
field  to  work,  and  was  found  dead  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later. 

Treatment. — This  is  purely  symptomatic.  Nothing  can  be 
done  to  remove  the  thrombus,  even  if  its  presence  can  be  diagnos- 
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tionttnl.  Vhv  nssf»ciato(l  vnlvc-lcsion   will  cnusc  donth  ovojitunllv, 

ami    wf  I'an   do   no   niorr   than   aiiirlii'iatf    llif    iialiciiis   distress. 

Indcotl,  \vr  may  ilccm  ourselves  fortiniale   11    we  can   aeeonqijish 
this. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII 

DEXTROCARDIA 

This  term  signifies  a  transposition  of  the  heart  into  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax.  This  condition  may  be  congenital  or  acqnired. 
Most  congenital  displacements  of  the  heart  occasionally  met  with 
possess  interest  chiefly  for  the  pathologist.  The  organ  may  be 
situated  in  the  cervical  region,  within  the  abdominal  cavity  or 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  chest  (ectopia  cordis). 

CONGENITAL   DEXTROCARDIA 

This  form  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  displacements  and  is  of 
clinical  as  well  as  pathological  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  physi- 
cian may  be  called  on  to  determine  whether  the  displacement  is 
pathological  or  normal  to  the  individual  concerned,  and  therefore 
devoid  of  danger.  In  most  instances  this  abnormal  situation  of 
the  heart  is  associated  with  transposition  of  the  other  viscera,  a 
condition  which  has  received  the  name  situs  viscerum  inversus. 
That  this  is  not  invariable  has  been  noticed  by  Breschet. 

The  displaced  heart  occupies  the  same  relative  position  on  the 
right  side  as  it  does  normally  at  the  left,  while  the  stomach  and 
spleen  are  in  the  right  and  the  liver  in  the  left  hypochondrium. 
The  position  of  the  intestines  is  also  reversed,  so  that  the  rectum 
lies  in  the  right  instead  of  in  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

Symptoms. — Congenital  dextrocardia  occasions  no  symp- 
toms unless  it  be  associated  witli  other  cardiac  anomalies,  as  some- 
times is  the  case.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  patients  with  this 
displacement  of  the  heart  arc  apt  to  develop  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Apropos  of  this  possibility  I  recall  the  case  of  a  Miss  A., 
who  applied  to  me  for  an  examination  because  she  had  had  her 
attention  directed  to  the  fact  that  her  heart  pulsated  upon  her 
right  side,  and  she  desired  to  learn  if  it  possessed  any  special  im- 
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portiUUH'.  Kxaiiiiiiiition  sliowcd  llio  n|ti'x-sluH'k  was  in  llic  ilftli 
rij::lit  inti'rsi>ai'(\  aluml  I  iiu-li  iiisitK"  tlic  V(M-tit'al  iiiiipU'-liiio.  Car- 
diac (hilnoss  was  of  normal  cnIciii.  ainl  hciiinniiii:-  a  iiiiiiXM-'s 
broailtli  to  the  left  of  tlio  slcrnniii,  i-oaclud  ncailv  to  the  riiilil 
niaiiiillarv  line.  Tlic  licart-sounds  wvw  ot  iioinml  si  icnuili  and 
idcariK^ss,  and  wcro  situated  at  tlu'  rijilit  of  ilic  stcninm.  I'cr- 
eussion  <d'  the  alidoincn  showed  gastric  l\iii]tanv  licncatli  llic  I'iiilit 
costal  arch  and  hi'patic  didnt^ss  in  thi'  left  hv|)oehondrinni.  At 
that  time  the  patient  was  in  perfect  health  and  i;ave  no  history  of 
tuhercnlosis  in  the  family.  \  v\  Ind'orc  two  years  had  elapsed  she 
dovelopetl  ])nlnionarv  tuhercnlosis,  t(t  which  she  snccMnnhed  about 
a  year  later. 

Diagnosis.  The  detection  of  the  dextrocardia  de])cnds  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  cai-diac  inipidsc,  dulness,  and  sotnids  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  and  their  ab.sence  at  the  left.  Its  congeni- 
tal nature  is  shown  hv  the  transposition  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  of  determination. 

ACQEIKEI)    DEXTKOCARDIA 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  form  of  dextrocardia  may  be 
complete,  the  heart  lying  entirely  within  the  right  lialf  of  the 
thorax,  or  it  may  be  ])artial,  in  which  case  the  organ  is  situated 
mainly  but  not  wholly  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  As  this 
transposition  of  the  heart  is  a  pathological  condition,  the  other 
viscera  remain  in  their  customary  position.  The  morbid  anatom- 
ical appearances  in  these  cases  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lungs  and 
their  investing  memlu'anes,  since  the  heart  is  not  necessarily  the 
seat  of  any  other  disease  than  that  incident  to  the  torsion  of  its 
supports. 

The  organ  is  fixed  at  its  base  by  the  great  vessels,  and  cannot 
become  displaced  in  either  direction  without  undergoing  more  or 
less  rotation  ujion  its  long  axis.  In  dextrocardia  there  must  be 
twisting  of  the  arteries  and  veins  at  its  base,  and  hence  authors 
have  speculated  on  the  direction  in  which  the  heart  must  turn  to 
admit  of  displacement  to  the  right.  Sibson  maintained  that  the 
heart  rotates  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  left  ventricle  to  the 
front  and  the  right  chambers  to  the  rear,  while  von  Schroetter 
argued  that  the  right  ventricle  turns  towards  the  left  so  that  the 
left  ventricle  recedes  still  further  into  the  Ijackground. 
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A  luoiiKMit's  reflection  will  coiiviiice  one,  liovvevcr,  that  the 
direction  in  Avliicli  tlie  heart  rotates  is  (h^terniined  hy  the  displace- 
ment and  twisting  of  its  supports  or  hy  the  point  of  attacliraent  of 
adhesions  and  the  angle  in  which  they  pnll.  In  a  paper  on  dex- 
trocardia, contributed  by  me  in  1888,  this  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  I  there  reported  2  cases  which  proved  conclusively 
that  the  heart  may  rotate  in  either  direction,  so  that  both  Sibson 
and  von  Schroetter  were  right.  (For  details  see  Medical  News, 
1884-1888.) 

The  twisting  and  strain  to  which  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  are  subjected  may  exert  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  heart. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  child  which  I  reported  the  aorta  was  found 
constricted  by  the  superior  vena  cava,  which  was  stretched  tightly 
across  it,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  aorta  thus  occasioned  had  led 
to  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  this 
abnormal  and  constrained  position  of  the  heart  to  lead  to  its 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  and  to  constriction  as  well  as  stretch- 
ing of  the  large  vessels  at  its  base. 

Etiology. — This  is  found  in  pathological  processes  that  exert 
either  pressure  or  traction  upon  the  heart.  The  former  is  brought 
about  through  the  accumulation  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  of  air 
(pneumothorax)  or  of  liquids  (pleuritis  with  effusion  and  empy- 
ema). With  the  absorption  or  artificial  removal  of  the  exuda- 
tion the  heart  usually  returns  to  its  normal  situation,  but 
the  formation  of  pleuritic  adhesions  and  obliteration  of  the  left 
pleural  sac  may  serve  to  maintain  the  organ  in  its  acquired  loca- 
tion. The  pressure  exerted  may  be  sufficient  to  push  the  heart 
entirely  beyond  the  median  line,  so  that  its  apex  strikes  the  chest- 
wall  outside  the  right  mamillary  line,  and  Walshe  says  this  may 
take  place  within  thirty-six  hours.  Ordinarily  the  organ  is  not 
greatly  displaced,  and  the  apex  may  come  to  lie  at  any  point 
between  the  midsternal  line  and  the  right  nipple. 

When  the  heart  is  drawn  over  into  the  right  side,  it  is  through 
the  traction  exerted  by  pleuro-pericardial  adhesions  acting  in  con- 
junction with  more  or  less  cirrhosis  of  the  right  lung.  This  was 
the  cause  in  all  three  of  my  cases.  The  primary  cause  may  be  a 
trauma,  or  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  may  be  the  initial  etiological 
factor.  Whatever  be  the  predisposing  cause,  the  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions undergo  contraction   slowly,   and   a  considerable   length   of 
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tiino  must  olapsc  before  the  dextveenvcliii  is  eoiu]ilotecl.  Tn  this 
elass  of  cases,  iiioreo\(  r,  -aw  seen  the  most  extreme  examples  of 
cardiac  transposition,  the  heart  assumiui;-  a  nearlv  h(n'izontal  posi- 
tion in  its  now  situation.  It  lies,  of  course,  iimhi-  these  condi- 
tions, immediately  IxMienth  the  anterior  chest-wall  and  is  uncov- 
ered l\v  Inntr. 

Symptoms. — These  may  consist  of  those  phenomena  ordi- 
narily associated  with  venous  stasis — i.  e.,  cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  fee- 
bleness and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  palpitation,  and  after  a  time 
a'dema,  scantiness  of  the  urine,  and  other  evidences  of  visceral 
congestion,  or  the  clinical  picture  may  be  rather  that  of  the  jml- 
monary  affection  with  or  without  symptoms  of  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency. The  symptoms  nuiy  be  of  a  severe  type  throughout,  but 
more  frequently  the  course  of  the  disease  is  protracted,  and  the 
symptoms  are  mild,  dcpendinii  ui)on  ihe  nature  of  the  associated 
pulmonary  affection.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  distinctive  of 
the  clinical  history  of  these  cases  unless  it  be  their  chronicity. 

Diagnosis. — The  detection  of  the  fact  of  the  dextrocardia 
can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  ]iarticularly  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  associated  with  or  dependent  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  right 
lung.  When  due  to  accumulation  of  air  or  liquid  in  the  left  pleu- 
ral cavity  with  compensatory  emphysema  of  the  right  lung,  the 
condition  may  escape  the  detection  of  the  careless  observer.  It  is 
conceivable  also  that  an  aneurysm  pulsating  low  down  and  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  or  a  pulsating  empyema  between  the  ster- 
num and  right  nipple,  might  mislead  the  inexperienced  or  super- 
ficial examiner.  The  history  of  the  case  and  careful  exploration 
of  the  chest  ought,  however,  to  j)rotect  against  so  gross  an  error. 

Inspeclion  and  Palp(dio}i. — These  disclose  pulsation  in  the 
region  of  the  right  nipple  and  its  absence  in  its  usual  situation. 

Percussion. — This  reveals  an  area  of  absolute  and  relative 
dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  having  the  characteristic  out- 
line of  the  heart,  while  a  similar  area  of  dulness  is  absent  on  the 
left.  Unlike  congenital  cases,  percussion  discloses  gastric  tym- 
[»any  and  hepatic  dulness  in  their  normal  position. 

A  uscultation. — This  enables  one  to  perceive  that,  instead  of 
the  heart-sounds  being  audible  in  their  normal  situation,  they  are 
heard  at  the  right  of  the  median  line. 

The  physical  signs,  by  which  are  recognised  the  pulmonary 
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diseases  that  bring  about  an  acquired  dextrocardia,  do  not  need 
to  be  here  stated. 

If  occasionally  cardiac  murmurs  are  heard  in  this  class  of 
cases,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  organic 
from  valvular  disease,  or  are  accidental  and  due  in  some  way  to 
the  alterations  in  the  cardiac  walls  and  large  vessels  incident  to  the 
rotation  of  the  organ.  The  history  of  cases  of  acquired  dextro- 
cardia shows  that  accidental  bruits  are  not  uncommon.  For  the 
differentiation  of  the  murmurs  one  must  rely  on  the  rules  that 
have  been  stated  already  in  the  introductory  chapter. 

Prognosis. — In  most  instances  this  may  be  said  to  be  that 
of  the  lung  condition,  and  yet  in  a  case  of  complete  acquired  dex- 
trocardia with  presumably  considerable  torsion  of  the  vessels,  the 
condition  is  likely  to  shorten  the  prospect  of  the  patient's  life. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  my  patients  was  alive  and  in  ordinary 
health  fourteen  years  after  my  first  examination.  The  prognosis 
in  each  case  depends  upon  the  evidence  or  not  of  cardiac  feeble- 
ness and  disordered  circulation,  all  of  which  signs  have  been  suffi- 
ciently set  forth  in  previous  chapters. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  based  on  the  indications  of  each 
case  and  the  princij^les  that  apply  to  other  forms  of  cardiac  in- 
adequacy. It  is  needless  to  remark  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  dextrocardia  in  those  instances  in  which  it  is 
owing  to  traction  from  permanent  disease  within  the  right  half 
of  the  thorax. 
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So.MK  of  those  ]i(»ss(:'ss  a  ))allioluiii(';il  rather  than  a  clinical  in- 
terest, since  thev  reiKh'v  extra-utcriiic  existence  inipossilih'.  Foi-  a 
detaih^l  descriptinn  of  such  thi'  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
j)atholoii_v.  Congenital  cardiac  affections  Avere  the  ohject  of  much 
interest  and  even  of  superstition  in  the  earlv  davs  of  anatomic 
investipition.  It  is  lo  .Meckel,  jjonillaud,  Ivokitansky,  Dorsch, 
Peacock,  Kussmaul,  and  I. chert  that  the  ])rofession  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  a  scientific  elucidation  of  their  various  modes  of  de- 
velopment. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Of  the  congenital  defects  of  the  heart 
that  are  the  i-e~uh  of  developmental  errors,  the  most  frequently 
found  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  clinically,  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cusps  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  or  pulmonary  artery.  This  condition  is  more  frequent  at 
the  pulmonary  than  at  the  aortic  opening.  Four  and  even  five 
segments  have  been  found.  The  supernumerary  cusps  are  usu- 
ally smaller  than  the  others,  but  the  ring  may  be  equally  divided 
between  the  increased  number  of  segments.  The  presence  of  a 
diminished  nundjer  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Two  cusps 
have  then  become  united,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  line  of  union, 
or  at  best  a  very  slight  one.  According  to  Osier,  tliis  condition 
is  more  common  at  tlie  aortic  orifice,  l)ut  two  of  his  twenty-one 
instances  liaving  occurred  at  the  ]tulinonai'v.  Osier  further  states 
that  this  defect  is  an  important  one,  as  the  conjoined  cusps  are 
very  apt  to  undergo  sclerotic  changes. 

Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  or  aortic  orifices  may  result  from 
the  more  or  less  complete  fusion  of  all  three  cusps  (Fig.  78),  and 
this  may  even  proceed  to  complete  atresia.  The  fusion  may  be 
the  result  of  fa-tal  endocarditis  or  developmental  error.  In  the 
former  case  the  valve  presents  much  the  same  appearance  as  after 
686 
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postnatal  endocarditis.  Vegetations  may  cover  the  cusps,  project 
into  the  ventricle,  or  fill  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  At  other  times, 
however,  the  united  valves  nuiy  present  no  signs  of  endocarditis, 
being  combined  to  form  a  funnel,  which  may  show  signs  of  very 
slight  sclerosis.  Stenosis  or  atresia  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  of  the  arterial 
openings.  In  either  case  the  congenital  disease  is  more  frequent 
on  the  right  side  on  account  of  the  more  frequent  location  of  foetal 
endocarditis  on  that  side.  Pott  says  that  for  one  congenital  aortic 
defect  there  are  twenty-five  pulmonary  and  tricuspid. 


Fig.  105. — Perforate  Interven^tricular  SjiPTrM. 


Pulmonary  stenosis,  already  considered  in  a  special  chapter,  is 
a  by  no  means  infrequent  congenital  anomaly.  Aortic  obstruction 
is  far  less  frequently  congenital.     In  either  case  if  the  obstruction 
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arises  earlier  than  the  eiijhth  week  of  fu'tal  life,  it  leads  to  an 
iniperftvt  formation  of  the  interventrirular  sa-jiliiin.  Tiiis  is  due 
to  tlie  inequality  of  l>lood-j)ressuri'  in  the  two  \ ciitricles  occa- 
sioned i)y  the  stenosis,  and  the  eonseciiicnt  passaire  of  a  str(\UM  of 
hhMxl  fnmi  one  to  the  other  throuiih  the  still  imperfect  sa'ptum, 
with  each  svstole  of  the  ventricles.  This  stream  ])revcnts  the 
union  of  the  two  fundaments  of  the  sivptum,  and  in  consequence, 
the  iniperfeetion  is  almost  always  situated  at  the  pars  mcmhrana- 
rca,  or  jndnt  where  the  two  emhrvonic  fundaments  fuse  (Fig. 
10;')).  This  is  high  \\\^  on  the  sa'ptum  in  the  portion  separating  the 
two  coni  artcriosi. 

If  the  ohstruction  lie  established  later  in  embryonic  life,  the 
interventricular  sa-ptum  is  usually  found  entire,  but  the  inter- 
auricular  sa'})tum  is  usualh*  imperfect,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus 
open.  The  stenosis  need  not  necessarily  be  located  at  the  valve 
to  produce  these  effects,  since  narrowing  of  the  conus  on  either 
side,  the  so-called  stenosis  of  the  heart,  acts  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  imperfect  closure  of  the 
sa-jitum  preceded  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  ostium  or  of 
the  conus,  or  whether  it  followed  the  other  lesion.  .  In  the  light  of 
Kiissmaul's  conclusions,  that  defects  of  development  predisposes 
to  endocarditis,  the  former  hyjiothesis  is  not  unlikely. 

Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  results  from  any  condition 
causing  a  considerable  inequality  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the  two 
auricles  at  the  time  when  it  is  normally  closed.  This  may  be  due 
to  stenosis  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices, 
or  obstruction  at  either  of  the  arterial  openings  may  secondarily 
influence  the  blood-pressure  in  the  auricles,  and  so  cause  persist- 
ence of  the  foranif-n.  The  c<jndition  is  often  combined  with  a  de- 
fective interventricular  sa'j)tum,  or  })atent  ductus  arteriosus,  for 
the  reason  that  all  these  imperfections  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  rather  an  incomplete  union  of 
the  valve  with  the  ring,  is  by  no  means  always  to  be  considered 
a  pathological  condition.  According  to  Romberg,  such  a  condi- 
tion exists  in  at  least  half  of  all  cases.  This  may  not  produce 
symptom.s,  however,  as  when  the  valvular  flap  is  of  sufficient  size 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  left  auricle  keeps  it  closed  and 
prevents  any  interchange  of  blood. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  f)ersists  as  a  patulous  vessel,  when,  at 
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the  time  it  should  nornially  hv  obliterated,  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  so  unequal  that  a  current  flows 
tlirough  the  ductus  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  in  a  case  of  pul- 
monary stenosis  developing  early  in  f<ctal  life,  the  contents  of  the 
right  ventricle,  experiencing  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  pul- 
monary orifice,  enter  the  left  chamber  through  the  imperfect  in- 
terventricular sipptum,  and  only  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood 
passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aorta  receives  an  increased  amount  of 
blood  on  account  of  the  extra  supply  to  the  left  ventricle  from 
the  right  chamber  through  the  imperfect  steptum.  Thus  the  ten- 
sion in  the  aorta  is  rendered  higher  than  that  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  a  portion  of  blood  passes  into  the  latter  vessel 
through  the  ductus  Botalli.  The  stream  in  the  ductus,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  is  in  this- case  flowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  normal  in  f(rtal  life,  which  is  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  aorta. 

Persistence  of  the  ductus  may  depend  on  aortic  as  well  as 
pulmonary  defect,  and  nuiy  be  due  to  a  congenital  reduction  of 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  as  in  Fig.  107.  The  extreme  case  of 
atresia  of  either  artery  necessitates  the  patency  of  the  ductus  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  circulation. 

Etiology. — There  has  been  much  speculation  upon  the  de- 
termining factors  in  the  development  of  congenital  affections  of 
the  heart.  Foetal  endocarditis  is  quite  generally  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  infectious  diseases  operating  through  the  maternal  circu- 
lation. It  has  not  been  at  all  clear  what  influences  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  developmental  anomalies.  Some  have  sought  to  ac- 
count for  these  in  tendency  or  inclination  to  perversion  of  growth 
impressed  upon  the  germ  by  the  parent,  and  hence  regard  such 
abnormalities  as  stigmata  of  degeneracy.*  This  hypothesis  is 
based  largely  on  the  fact  that  developmental  defects  of  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  congenital  car- 
diac anomalies.     Others,  again,  hold  that  these  abnormalities,  de- 


""  P.  Simpson,  in  4,353  autopsies  of  the  insane,  found  fenestration  of  the  aortic 
valve  75  times;  of  the  right  semilunar,  18;  of  the  mitral,  6;  and  of  the  tricuspid, 
3.  It  was  especially  frequent  in  men.  Supernumerary  and  rudimentary  valves 
were  found  very  often.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  these  findings  would 
compare  with  those  from  the  same  num})i>r  of  necropsies  of  the  sane. 
45 
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vt'lupiiR'ntjil  as  well  as  I'lulocarditic,  arc  I  ho  rosnlt  of  patho<:;oiiic 
agencies,  the  ilitTcn-iu-i's  in  rcsiih  heiui";  (h'tcM-miiinl  hy  the  period 
of  fcrtal  life  at  \vhi*-h  ihi'se  ajieneies  work.  This  (•(nu-lusidii  ap- 
pears justified  hv  the  results  of  Fere's  experiments. 

This  investigator  found  that  if  eggs  in  tlic  stage  of  incubation 
were  intK-uhiteil  at  a  sutticiently  early  period  with  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms or  their  toxins  errors  of  development  resulted.  'Phis  is 
certainly  a  very  satisfactory  explanation,  and  is  one  that  accords 
\\  ith  our  modern  notions  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  most  maladies, 
It  is  more  reasonable  also  than  the  assumption  that  defects  in  the 
septa  are  secondary  to  an  inflammatory  process  that  was  limited 
to  the  orifice  affected,  since,  as  pertinently  suggested  by  Osier, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  inflammation  could  fail  to 
attack  the  whole  heart  at  a  time  when  the  ftetus  and  heart  are  so 
diminutive. 

The  reason  for  the  predominance  of  endocarditis  in  the  right 
as  compared  with  the  left  heart  in  utero  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  greater  blood-pressure  within  the  right  chambers.  After 
birth  has  altered  the  course  of  the  blood-stream  by  calling  into  use 
the  vessels  of  the  pulmonic  system,  blood-pressure  becomes  higher 
in  the  left  heart,  and  this  half  now  becomes  relatively  more  liable 
to  inflammatory  ]trocesses. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  disorders  now  under  consideration  do  not 
possess  individuality  as  regards  their  clinical  features.  Patency 
of  the  foramen  ovale  even  when  of  considerable  size  does  not  nec- 
essarily preclude  the  possibility  of  long  life  and  may  not  give 
rise  to  symptoms.  Duroziez,  cited  by  Gibson,  discovered  such  a 
condition  in  a  woman  who  died  of  erysipelas  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six. 

When  not  dependent  upon  pulmonary  stenosis  or  other  valvu- 
lar defect  there  may  even  be  an  absence  of  murmur  or  other  ob- 
jective evidence  of  the  patency. 

A  defect  in  the  interventricular  saptum  may  also  fail  to 
manifest  itself  by  subjective  symptoms,  and  there  may  not  be 
even  cyanosis,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  is  ordinarily  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  significant  features  of  congenital  heart- 
disease. 

Stenosis  or  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  or  artery,  on  the 
other  hand,  rarely  fails  to  occasion  grave  circulatory  embarrass- 
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ment,  and  hence  well-marked  subjective  and  objective  sjTnptoms. 
It  is  in  this  the  most  frequently  recognised  congenital  affection, 
therefore,  especially  when  attended  by  sa?ptum  imperfections,  that 


Fig.  10<;. — Shows  the  Cyanosis  of  Congenital  Heart  Disease,  the  Drum-Stick  Fingeb- 
Tips,  THE  Bulging  Pr.ecordia,  and  the  Distention  of  the  Abdomen  in  its  Upper 
Zone  due  to  Hepatic  Congestion. 

patients  complain  of  symptoms.     It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  that  my  patient,  whose  case  was  narrated  in  the 
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(.•hajitiT  on  PiiliMonarv  Stonosis,  (UmuihI  hnvinji;  sniTorod  any  ineon- 
vonioiu'O  fnnii  his  ranliac  lesion,  altlunijili  this  was  |ironounced, 
ami  imk'i'd  was  imt  awaro  o\'  its  existence  until  in  formed  of  it  by 
invi>olf.  Even  \ij)  to  the  last  his  symptoms  were  chielly  attributa- 
ble to  the  tubereulosis  of  the  lungs,  whieli  was  secondary  to  his 
valvular  disease. 

Children  who  ai"e  born  with  serious  disorders  of  the  heart 
ovinee  notable  bai-kwardness  of  develo})ment,  both  mental  as  well 
as  bodily.  Their  intelleetual  ])roeesses  are  slu<;gish,  and  they 
learn  to  talk  at  a  later  age  than  do  normal  children.  In  stature 
they  are  usually  stunted,  even  dwarfish,  and  they  are  apt  to  pre- 
sent certain  striking  peculiarities  in  appearance.  The  nostrils 
and  lips  are  thick  and  protruding,  and  the  ch(>st  is  more  or  less 
deformed  in  consequence  of  bulging  of  the  ])ra'cordia.  There  is 
nuirked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes  with  incurvation  of  the 
nails,  so  that  by  German  authors  they  are  likened  to  drum-sticks 
{ l^rom  melsch  Jaeger). 

The  most  characteristic  feature,  however,  in  persons  with  con- 
genital cardiac  affections  is  cyanosis.  This  morbus  coeruleus  of 
old  authors  is  a  general  but  not  uniform  blueness  of  the  skin 
and  mucons  membranes,  which  is  sometimes  of  so  deep  a  hue  as 
to  be  actually  purple.  Tt  is  most  intense  in  those  parts  that  are 
naturally  red — the  lijjs,  nostrils,  ears,  cheeks,  nails,  elbows,  and 
knees.  It  is  always  intensified  by  exertion  and  during  the  act 
of  coughing. 

The  cyanosis  and  other  visible  circulatory  effects  of  congenital 
cardiac  disease  is  well  exhibited  in  Fig.  106,  which  is  the  copy 
of  a  photograph  taken  of  a  nine-year-old  girl  whom,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Drs.  Houston  and  Breid,  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
at  the  Maurice  Porter  Hospital  for  (.^hildren.  The  little  patient 
had  been  a  hlue  baby  from  birth,  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
on  account  of  attacks  of  precordial  pain  during  which  she  moaned 
continuously  and  displayed  signs  of  great  cardiac  feebleness.  I 
saw  her  in  one  of  these  attacks  and  noted  the  following:  Uniform 
bluish  hue  of  the  surface,  excepting  the  lips  and  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers, which  were  of  a  deep  purple  tint ;  pronounced  emaciation  of 
the  extremities,  with  exquisitely  bulbous  terminal  phalanges;  pro- 
nounced prominence  of  the  cardiac  area  and  distention  of  the 
hepatic  region  as  far  as  the  umbilicus ;  turgescence  of  the  external 
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jugulars ;   rapid   and  extremely   thready  pulse ;   epigastric  pulsa- 
tion, but  no  tt'denia. 

Superficial  cardiac  dulness  was  greatly  increased  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  deep-seated  dulness  was  of  a  quadrangular  outline, 
reaching  from  the  second  costal  cartilage  to  the  seventh  in  the 
median  line,  and  from  2  inches  outside  of  right  sternal  margin 
nearly  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  Its  great  breadth  at  its 
upper  part  over  the  auricles  was  especially  noticeable.  The  heart- 
sounds  were  very  feeble,  and  over  the  body  of  the  heart  was  a 
scarcely  audible  yet  apparently  systolic  murmur.  When,  however, 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  -^.oi  a  grain  of  morphine,  given  to  re- 
lieve the  patient's  distress,  had  stimulated  the  heart  and  enabled 
it  to  partially  empty  its  overdistended  chambers,  and  the  little  suf- 
ferer had  grown  quiet,  the  bruit  came  out  loud  and  distinct.  It  w^as 
then  found  to  have  its  maximum  intensity  in  the  third  left  inter- 
space, close  to  the  sternum,  and  to  possess  a  very  short  presystolic 
portion. 

From  the  great  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  the  position  and 
character  of  the  murmur  and  evident  signs  of  impeded  venous  cir- 
culation, it  was  thought  likely  that  this  was  a  case  of  patent  fora- 
men ovale,  or  other  siTptum  defect,  but  whether  or  not  with  any 
other  lesion  could  not  be  determined.  The  congenital  nature  of 
the  defect  was  attested  by  the  plus  percentage  of  hemoglobin, 
which  was  115  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  red  cells,  which  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  7,000,000. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  cyanosis  is  not  limited  only  to 
congenital  heart-lesions,  since  it  is  also  present  at  times  in  ac- 
quired cardiac  disease.  In  the  latter  cases,  however,  it  is  never  so 
intense. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
cyanosis,  but  as  yet  none  is  generally  accepted  as  quite  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  attributed  to  venous  stasis  and  to  deficient 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  apropos  of  this  theory  it  is  stated  by 
Vierordt  that  Moritz  found  the  COo  increase  to  between  45  and 
46  per  cent.  Romberg  thinks  the  cyanosis  may  be  attributed  to 
the  abnormal  admixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  The  in- 
tensity of  its  hue  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  (Vie- 
rordt), which  takes  place  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be  the 
case  in  those  diseases  in  which  stasis  develops  more  rapidly. 
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Slrikini:;  ms  is  tlic  tint  ft"  ilic  intci^iiiutnl,  tlicn*  arc  ('(M'taiii 
(.•tluT  t'liangcs  in  tlio  MoikI  iliai  arr  still  iiiorc  fciiiarkalilc  Vov- 
iiicsson  first  aiinouiiood  that  in  cvaiiosis.  cxaminal  ion  of  the  itlood 
shows  an  iiuTcasc  in  its  spccitic  uravitv  and  its  t'()r])ns('nhir  in- 
jured iiMits,  His  ol)scM'vations  have  hcHMi  ahnndantly  oonlirniod  by 
nuniorous  invt'stiirators.  The  spociiic  uravitv  in  a  boy  of  ten 
years  was  fonnd  by  I>anholzor  to  hv  lOTl.S,  while  the  iia'nio- 
gh:>bin  was  1(>(),  the  red  eells  0,447,000.  The  white  corpnseles  have 
been  repeatedly  aseertained  to  be  as  hi<ih  as  16,000.  In  a  case 
of  eonsrenital  defeet  recently  observed  by  me,  ha^noglobin  was 
li:. ;  t..tal  red  cells  per  centimetre  7,120,000;  total  white  cells 
j>er  centimetre  10,400. 

Xo  theory  to  explain  this  })ecnliarity  of  the  blood  is  gener- 
ally accepted.  ^lalassez  appears  to  have  demonstrated  that  the 
blood  of  the  snperlicial  ])arts  contains  a  greater  nnmber  of  red 
eells  than  does  that  of  the  deeper  parts,  and  accordingly  Penzoldt 
concludes  this  difference  is  due  to  an  evaporation  of  iinids  at  the 
surface.  This  theory  of  a  thickening  of  the  blood,  which  Kom- 
berg  mentions  as  having  been  established  by  Tvrehl,  is  objected  to 
by  Gibson,  and  I  think  justly,  on  the  ground  that  the  volume  of 
tlie  Idood  wf)uld  have  to  be  i-educed  at  least  a  half  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  number  of  red  cor])Uscles  is  doubled. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  this  augmentation  in  the  num- 
ber fif  cf  don  red  corpuscles  is  a  compensatory  process  on  the  part 
of  nature  in  order  thereby  to  supply  more  oxygen  to  the  tissues, 
and  also  provide  a  more  adequate  means  of  having  the  CO2  re- 
moved. Gibson's  hypothesis  is  so  ingenious  that  it  is  here  quoted 
at  length.  "  In  venous  stasis  the  corpuscles  are  insufficiently  oxy- 
genated, they  cannot  thoroughly  perform  their  duties  as  oxygen 
carriers,  and  they  cannot  yield  so  much  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  It 
must  further  be  remembered  that  in  cyanosis  there  is  less  metabo- 
lism of  the  tissues,  and  theiefore  less  waste  produced.  In  a  word, 
the  functions  of  the  corpuscles  being  lessened,  the  tear  and  wear 
which  they  undergo  is  reduced,  and  the  duration  of  their  indi- 
vidual existence  increased.  The  number  of  the  corpuscles  must 
in  this  way  be  proportionately  augmented,  and  this  must  lead  to 
tlie  numerical  increase,  as  well  as  to  the  high  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin, until  a  balance  is  struck  between  the  production  and  de- 
struction of  the  blood-corpuscles." 
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In  contrast  to  the  usual  results  of  blood  examinations  in  these 
cases  Mouille  is  cited  by  Vierordt  as  having  found  a  reduction, 
the  red  cells  ranging  between  3,500,000  and  4,500,000,  yet  this 
in  no  way  invalidates  the  general  proposition  that  the  corpuscu- 
lar elements  are  increased  in  cyanosis.  Finally,  it  should  be 
stated  that  a  similar  though  less  striking  increase  is  observable  in 
cyanosis  in  acquired  heart  disorders. 

Laennec  and  Rokitansky  attributed  to  cyanosis  a  protective 
influence  against  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Their  views  are  erroneous,  however,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Pulmonary  Stenosis,  that 
patients  with  this  affection,  in  which  cyanosis  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur,  are  especially  prone  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lungs. 

Another  sjTuptom  in  cases  of  cyanosis  is  coldness  of  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  extremities,  and  hence  these  patients  are  re- 
markably sensitive  to  cool  atmospheres.  They  are  also  very  sub- 
ject to  dyspncea  and  often  manifest  pronounced  shortness  of 
breath  on  comparatively  trifling  exertion,  as  was  present  in  my 
case ;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  symptom  common  to  all  forms 
of  cardiac  disease  in  the  stage  of  defective  compensation.  In 
these  cases,  when  dyspna^a  is  a  marked  feature,  there  is  usually 
evidence  of  considerable  visceral  stasis.  In  congenital  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  breathlessness  is  not  infrequently  pronounced  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  signs  of  engorgement  in  the  various  organs, 
aside  from  the  capillary  dilatation  emphasized  by  Vierordt. 

This  lack  of  such  venous  stasis  as  would  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected in  cardiac  disorders  of  such  evident  gravity,  is  attributed 
by  Romberg  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  veins  have  been  re- 
quired to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  abnormal  burden 
(ueberlastung) .  jSTevertheless,  the  deficient  arterial  blood-supply 
and  the  sluggish  return  of  venous  blood  and  the  defective  metab- 
olism lead  to  disturbances  of  function  on  the  part  of  the  various 
viscera  more  or  less  severe  and  commensurate  with  heart-power. 
The  variations  in  the  pulse  wall  be  sj^oken  of  in  connection  with 
the  physical  signs  now  to  be  considered. 

Physical  Signs.- — Inspection. — This  is  of  special  value 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  there  are  cyanosis,  a  dwarfish  appear- 
ance, clubbing  of  the  fingers,  prsecordial  bulging,  and  other  signs 
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of  a  lonir-standiiii;  oiivnlntorv  ciiiltan-assiiK'nt.  In  sncli  a  case 
inoivoviT.  tluM-f  is  usually  tlir  liistorv  that  the  patient  "  was  a  blue 
baby."  Scrutiny  of  tin-  canliac  area  may  detect  displaccniont  of 
the  apox  indicative  of  hypertrophy,  but  in  all  this  there  is  noth- 
inii  to  attest  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion.  In  not  severe  cases  of 
congenital  disease,  as  ])ersisteiice  of  the  ductus  or  patency  of  the 
foramen  oval(\  there  may  be  nitthing  whatever  in  the  jiatient's 
aspect  to  suirgest  tlie  existence  of  cardiac  mischief. 

Palpation. — Of  the  serious  congenital  defects  wliich  come  to  a 
clinical  recognition  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  or  conus  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  it  is  in  this  affection  that  palpation 
is  of  special  value.  This  usually  detects  a  systolic  thrill  in  the 
second  and  third  left  intercostal  spaces  close  to  the  sternum.  This 
may  be  so  soft  and  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  or  so  coarse 
and  strong  as  to  tickle  the  hand.  In  patency  of  the  foramen,  of 
the  duct,  or  even  of  the  interventricular  sa-ptum,  there  may  be  no 
thrill  unless  associated  with  some  obstructive  lesion,  as  just  men- 
tioned. 

For  the  most  part  authors  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  pulse, 
since  it  is  thought  to  possess  no  distinctive  characters.  It  should, 
however,  be  given  particular  study  in  cases  of  i)ulm()iiary  steno- 
sis, since,  according  to  Starck  and  Renvers,  its  volume  assists  in 
determining  the  question  whether  or  not  there  is  closure  of  the 
interventricular  sa-ptum.  If  the  sa^pturn  is  perfect  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  left  heart  is  diminished,  and  hence  the  jmlses  of  the 
upper  extremities  are  small.  When,  on  the  contrary,  communica- 
tion exists  between  the  ventricles,  a  side  channel  is  provided  by 
which  the  left  ventricle  receives  a  large  supply  of  blood,  and  hence 
the  pulses  are  of  greater  volume.  Consequently,  if  in  a  given 
case  of  pulmonary  constriction  the  pulse  shows  a  degree  of 
strength  and  volume  out  of  proportion  to  what  would  be  naturally 
expected,  it  suggests  the  likelihood  of  incomplete  closure  of  one  or 
both  of  the  septa. 

Kolisko  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  when  persistence  of 
Botalli's  duct  exists  secondary  to  atresia  or  great  narrowing  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  aorta  or  to  congenital  stenosis  of  its  ostium,  the 
pulses  in  the  lower  extremities  are  larger  than  those  in  the  upper. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  arteries  given  off  from  the  aortic 
arch  receive  an  abnormally  small  volume  of  blood,  whereas  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  blood  pent  up  in  the  })ulniunary  artery  and  intended 
for  the  ascending  aorta  through  the  left  ventricle  is  switched  off 
through  the  patent  duct  and  enters  the  descending  aorta,  thus 
supplying  the  lower  extremities  with  a  disproportionate  share  of 
blood. 

Percussion. — As  in  acquired  heart-disease  this  means  of  in- 
vestigation should  not  be  neglected,  since  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  discover  possible  modifications  of  cardiac  dulness.  In 
pulmonary  obstruction  the  absolute  and  relative  dulness  are  both 
increased  to  the  right  and  downward  in  consequence  of  the  right- 
ventricle  hypertrophy.  In  patent  foramen  ovale  and  a  defective 
ventricular  sieptum  the  cardiac  outline  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
creased transversely,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion. 
When  the  ventricular  sa'ptum  is  incomplete  the  greater  blood- 
pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  forces  a  portion  of  the  contents 
through  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  This  chamber  be- 
comes surcharged,  and  tends  therefore  to  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion, which  condition  is  shown  by  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  in 
that  direction.  Nevertheless,  in  both  patency  of  the  sseptum  and 
foramen  unassociated  with  other  lesions  priecordial  dulness  may 
in  some  cases  remain  normal. 

Auscultation. — This  usually  furnishes  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  presence  and  nature  of  these  congenital 
affections  by  the  detection  of  a  murmur.  Yet  in  cases  of  sseptum 
defects,  including  of  course  the  foramen,  there  may  be  no  mur- 
mur of  any  kind.  When  such  a  bruit  exists,  it  is  usually  a  loud 
systolic  nmrmur  heard  throughout  the  cardiac  area,  particularly 
over  the  base.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  any  area,  as 
are  the  murmurs  of  acquired  valvular  disease ;  and  this  fact,  when 
noted,  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  value. 

Robert  Maguire  thinks  that  the  systolic  bruit  of  a  defective 
ventricular  sseptum  is  most  distinct  over  the  situation  of  the  inter- 
ventricular groove,  and  decreases  in  intensity  as  the  stethoscope 
recedes  from  this  line  in  either  direction.  As,  however,  the  only 
case  he  has  reported,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  not 
yet  come  to  a  necropsy,  the  proof  of  his  contention  is  wanting, 
and  although  the  statement  may  appear  plausible,  it  cannot  yet  be 
accepted  unreservedly. 

Worcester  has  reported  a  case  of  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
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((•iiotlier  Avith  a  small  defoi't  in  the  intcrviMilrioular  sti'ptum  just 
bolow  the  right  soniilunar  valvi's,  wliii-h  was  discovcvod  post  mor- 
tem in  a  iiogro  of  tifty-sovcn  wlu)  dird  of  iiiMicral  paralysis.  Sev- 
eral years  before  there  was  detected  a  long  loud  systolic  murmur 
au<lible  over  the  entire  chest.  The  absence  of  symptoms  during 
life  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  served  as  a  soldier 
duriiiiT  the  civil  war.  The  heart  was  found  only  moderately 
hyjicrtrophic'd.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  distinctive  of  the  mur- 
mur of  foramen  or  ventricular  sa'ptum  patency.  Cabot  speaks 
of  the  quality  of  the  bruit  as  harsh  and  vibrant;  but  there  is  in 
this  statement  iiotliing  at  all  distinctive.  In  the  case  of  a  boy 
recently  seen  by  uie  there  was  a  loud  systolic  murmur  not  trace- 
able to  any  particular  ostium. 

For  a  description  of  the  murmur  of  ])ulmonary  stenosis,  as 
well  as  the  other  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
that  subject. 

The  auscidtatory  pheuonuMia  <lue  to  persistence  of  Botalli's 
duct  are  best  described  in  the  nairation  of  a  case  I  had  under 
observation  for  several  years,  and  which  finally  came  to  necropsy. 
The  patient  was  an  undersized  woman  of  twenty-one  who  suffered 
from  breathlessness  upon  rapid  walking  and  an  uncomfortable 
pounding  of  the  heart.  Iler  mother  reported  her  as  having  been 
a  small  delicate  baby,  but  as  not  having  show^n  cyanosis  even  dur- 
ing fits  of  crying,  ller  only  illness  had  been  scarlatina  at  the 
age  of  nine.  The  radial  pulses  were  small,  regular,  equal,  and 
in  rate  between  00  and  100.  There  was  no  cyanosis  or  venous 
turgescence.  The  pripcordium  was  prominent,  particularly  at  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  but  was  not  pigeon-breasted.  The  apex-beat 
was  in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  2  inches  from  the  sternum,  strong 
and  diffused. 

There  was  a  soft,  not  very  distinct  thrill  in  the  second  and 
third  left  interspaces  close  to  the  sternum,  which  w^as  not  syn- 
chronous with  either  systole  or  diastole,  but  was  most  pronounced 
at  the  end  of  expiration  and  beginning  of  inspiration.  It  seemed 
to  follow  the  apex-shock  by  a  very  brief  instant,  and  to  run  into 
the  long  pause.  Absolute  cardiac  dulness  was  but  slightly  in- 
creased, whereas  the  relative  appeared  rather  too  broad.  The 
heart-sounds  were  feeble  and  obscured  by  a  loud  harsh  murmur 
that  seemed  to  be  systolic  and  audible  throughout  the  entire  praj- 
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cordia,  but  most  plainly  at  the  base,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
lower  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

Upon  closer  observation  it  was  perceived  that  at  the  site  of 
the  thrill  the  murmur  became  a  coniimious  remitting  roar,  having 
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FiG.  107. — Heart  from  Case  on  p.  698,  showing    Concentric    Hypertrophy    of   Left 
Ventricle  and  Sound  passed  through  Patent  Ductus  Arteriosus. 


its  maximum  intensity  just  after  the  first  sound  and  its  minimum 
towards  the  end  of  the  long  silence,  but  never  entirely  ceasing. 
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EvervwluM-e  the  quality  of  the  liruit  seoniotl  lo  l)t'  the  same.  Tho 
lunjjs,  alul(>iiuMi.  and  uriiio  wcri-  iu\i»ativ(\  luit  the  blood  oxaiiiina- 
tion  sliowoil  a  proiunnu'i'd  reduction  in  ilie  |K'rc'i'ntai;('  of  luenio- 
globin. 

The  preeise  nature  of  this  lesion  was  not  clear,  but  was  evi- 
dently congenital.  In  time,  hoAvever,  the  affection  was  decided  to 
be  either  patency  of  the  foramen  or  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  As 
compensation  appeared  threatened,  appropriate  treatment  was  in- 
stituted, and  soon  a  satisfactory  degree  of  hy]iertro]>liy  became  re- 
established. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  this  patient  ultinuitely  married 
and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  passing  through  both  ])regnancy 
and  labour  without  special  difficulty.  Unfortunately  she  became 
infected  through  the  carelessness  of  her  nurse,  and  died  of  sep- 
tica?mia  in  the  second  week  of  Ik  r   i)U(T|»('i-iiiin. 

The  necropsy  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Kvans,  who  found  foci 
of  suppuration  in  the  right  kidney  and  liver,  but  no  evidence  of 
inflannnation  in  the  cardiac  sti-nctiires.  The  specimen  is  pre- 
sented in  Fig.  107.  The  left  ventricle  was  concentrically  hyper- 
tro})hied,  its  wall  measuring  22  millimetres.  The  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle  measured  11  millimetres,  and  was  therefore  also  thicker 
than  normal.  Both  septa  were  complete  and  the  foramen  was  not 
patent.  All  four  sets  of  valves  were  healthy,  but  the  aortic  orifice 
was  so  small  as  to  barely  admit  the  index  finger.  This  was  found, 
however,  to  correspond  in  size  to  the  lumen  of  the  artery,  which 
was  abnormally  narrow  throughout.  Tho  circumference  of  the 
aortic  ring  was  43  millimetres;  of  the  aorta,  just  central  to 
branches,  45  millimetres;  at  opening  of  ductus,  4-3  millimetres; 
and  G  centimetres  beyond,  40  millimetres.  Of  pulmonary  ring, 
r)5  millimetres;  and  of  pulmonary  artery,  55  millimetres. 

The  ductus  was  patulous,  and  upon  searching  for  the  cause 
of  this  persistence  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  the  isthmus  being 
constricted,  or  the  aortic  arch  smaller  than  the  portion  of  the 
artery  below  the  origin  of  the  duct,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  half 
a  centimetre  wider. 

In  this  case  the  narrowing  of  the  aorta  below  the  origin  of  the 
duct,  slight  as  it  was,  was  yet  sufficient  to  cause  a  portion  of  the 
blood-wave  to  be  diverted  into  the  duct  and  through  it  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  murmur  and  thrill.     The 
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left-ventricle  hypertrophy  was  secondary  to  the  aortic  narrowing. 
This  was  an  instance  of  chlorosis  aortica,  and  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  treatment  had  never  been  able  to  restore  the  hajmo- 
globin  to  its  normal  percentage. 

I  have  under  observation  at  the  present  time  two  other  pa- 
tients, one  a  woman,  the  other  a  young  man,  who  present  almost 
identical  physical  signs  and  who,  I  believe,  are  also  instances  of 
this  same  congenital  anomaly. 

Diagnosis. — As  there  are  several  affections  embraced  by 
the  term  Congenital  Cardiac  Affections,  it  would  be  wearisome 
and  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  physical  signs  by  which  each 
may  be  diagnosticated,  and  hence  the  reader  is  referred  to  what 
is  stated  above  under  the  caption  of  physical  signs.  It  only  needs 
to  be  here  stated  that  the  congenital  nature  of  the  affection  must 
be  determined  by  the  history  and  in  some  cases  by  a  blood  exami- 
nation. If  there  is  a  history  of  the  individual  having  been  "  a 
blue  babv "  or  of  his  having  been  feeble  from  birth  with  evi- 
dence  of  circulatory  embarrassment  directly  after  birth,  and  if 
the  child's  appearance  corresponds  more  or  less  to  that  described 
under  inspection,  there  is  strong  likelihood  of  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease being  congenital.  In  many  instances  the  parents  are  able  to 
state  that  the  family  doctor  discovered  signs  of  heart-disease  as 
soon  as  the  infant  was  born  or  in  its  earliest  weeks  of  life. 

If  the  person  presents  well-marked  cyanosis,  and  if  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  discloses  the  changes  f)reviously  described — 
i.  e.,  an  increase  of  haemoglobin  and  red  corpuscles  over  the  nor- 
mal— the  diagnosis  of  a  congenital  defect  can  be  positively  made. 
In  some  cases,  as  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  there  may  be  nothing  to 
prove  conclusively  during  life  whether  the  disease  is  congenital 
or  acquired.  In  such  a  case,  however,  probabilities  are  always 
in  favour  of  its  prenatal  origin,  owing  to  the  great  rarity  of  the 
acquired  form. 

Finally,  in  doubtful  cases  of  persistence  of  Botalli's  duct,  it 
is  stated  that  by  means  of  the  fluoroscope  a  positive  diagnosis  may 
be  nuide. 

Prognosis. — As  stated  in  the  symptomatology  of  persistence 
of  the  foramen,  this  abnormality  may  occasion  no  signs  of  its  pres- 
ence, and  patients  may  reach  an  advanced  age,  and  die  of  some 
intercurrent  affection.     TJnassociated  with  an  affection  of  the  pul- 
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niouit'  or  otluT  dritiri',  ;i  (Icicct  ivi'  su'ptuin  \ cul  i-icul(iruiii  or  ;i  ]);itu- 
lous  ductus  nrtorit^sus  iiiav  also  in  no  wisi'  alVix-t  tlic  prospi'i-t  of 
hmjivviiv.  It  is  far  oilicrwisc.  liowcvrr,  as  roganls  imluionary 
stt'n(»sis.  Kvi'ii  wlu'ii  tlu'  itaticnt  docs  not  succiiiul)  to  tlio  heart- 
U'sion  dirccflv.  lie  is  most  likely  to  di'V('lo|)  tidxn-culosis  of  the 
luni^.  In  ooni]>arini:'  tlu'  iii-avity  of  this  with  other  forms  of  eon- 
ijoiiital  cardiac  disease,  excei)tiiig,  of  course,  the  uncomplicated 
su'ptiim  anomalies  just  mentioned,  Komhero;  states  that  uji  to  the 
twelfth  year  of  life  affections  of  the  pulmonary  ostium  and  coiius 
constitute  three-tifths  of  all  cases,  whereas  after  the  twcli'th  year, 
owing  to  the  mortality  of  oilier  lesions,  these  com]U'is(>  four-iifths 
of  the  cases.  Taking-  all  forms  of  congenital  cardiac  defects  to- 
gether, he  cites  Stoelker's  figures,  which,  condensed,  arc  as  fol- 
lows: Out  of  7'.»  cases  of  all  kinds,  2-i  died  in  the  first  six  months 
of  lifV',  4l'  had  died  hefore  the  end  of  the  first  year,  5(3  before  the 
tenth  year,  and  71  had  died  hefore  the  twentieth  year  of  life  was 
reached. 

It  should  he  remendiered,  nioi-eo\cr,  that,  according  to  Kuss- 
maul,  congenital  disorders  of  the  lit  ait  predispose  to  endocarditis. 
In  otlier  respects  the  prognosis  is  intluenced  favourably  or  not  by 
all  those  conditions  of  cnviroumeut  that  have  been  fully  consid- 
ered in  previous  chapters.  Lastly,  when  compensation  has  once 
begun  to  fail  in  these  cases  there  is  snuill  prospect  of  much  being 
accomplished   by  treatment. 

Treatment. — As  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, this  must  1)0  largely  or  wholly  symptomatic — that  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  each  case.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred, therefore,  to  the  discussion  of  the  management  of  valvular 
diseases  in  general  for  the  })rinci])les  of  treatment. 


SECTION   IV 

CARDIAC  N^EUROSES 

SYN. :  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF   THE  HEART 


CHAPTER    XXX 

PALPITATION,   TACHYCARDIA,   CARDIAC    PAIN, 
PSEUDO-ANGINA    PECTORIS 

Pathology. — There  is  a  class  of  disorders  which  manifest 
themselves  clinically  by  a  perverted  action  of  the  heart,  or  by 
pain  and  other  sensations  in  the  cardiac  region,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  yet  in  which  no  structural  alteration  of  the  organ 
can  be  detected.  They  are  often  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  heart.  Objection  is  made  to  this  term  on 
the  ground  that  in  organic  cardiac  disease  there  is  a  disturbance 
of  function,  and,  strictly  speaking,  such  affections  may  also  be  des- 
ignated functional  derangements.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  absolutely  that  some  as  yet  undiscoverable  alteration  of 
the  structure  of  the  heart  does  not  underlie  or  attend  its  perver- 
sion of  function.  However  logical  such  reasoning  may  be,  the 
term  functional  has  been  sanctioned  by  visage,  and  is  generally 
understood  by  the  profession  and  the  laity  to  mean  an  affection 
which  is  not  associated  with  demonstrable  structural  lesion.  For 
this  very  reason  it  is  often  advisable  in  speaking  to  the  patient 
or  his  friends  to  designate  the  disturbance  as  functional.  A  fear 
or  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  gravity  of  the  complaint  may  thus 
be  allayed.  Although  from  force  of  habit  I  frequently  speak  of 
these  affections  as  functional,  I  yet  prefer  the  designation  cardiac 
neuroses,  since  one  cannot  observe  these  cases  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  manifestations  on  the  side  of  the  heart  are 
the  expression  of  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
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()uv  iiKiv  he  uiimIiIc  to  (K'lcrt  ;iiiv  (Icliiiilc  |kiI Imloiiicnl  lesion 
iiiiiK'rhini:  this  tlisiurlKinrc  ot  llic  lUTNuns  lucclmiiism,  imd  vet  it 
cannot  hv  doul'lcil  iliiil  soinc  luMirosis  is  rrs]Hiiisil»l('  tor  I  lie  cni'diac 
?vinpt(tnis.  Ill  some  inst;inoi's  the  disorder  of  llie  iieart's  ac- 
tion ])oints  to  vauus  inthu'nc(>,  wliile  in  others  the  aeeeU'rator 
nerves  of  the  heai't  are  responsibh'  tor  the  iiiani testations.  Tlio 
exciting  cansc  niav  or  niav  not  he  discoveral)le,  bnt  an  attentivi> 
stndv  of  the  history  and  close  analysis  of  tlie  synii)tonis  dnrinii' 
and  between  attacks  render  no  other  conclusion  tenable  than  that 
tlie  cardiac  and  circnbitory  jihendinena  are  s(>condar_v  and  sub- 
ordinate to  some  disturbance  *>(  the  nei'vons  system,  and  lunice 
outsitle  tlie  cardio-vascnlar  :i|i|):irains. 

It  would  no  (hmhl  he  iiKwe  ill  accord  with  the  ]tatholoi2,y  of 
these  cases  to  relegate  these  so-called  cardiac  neuroses  to  the  do- 
main of  neurolog-y,  where  they  ])ro])crly  belong;  but  the  symj^toms 
calling  attention  to  the  heart  are  so  often  the  dominant  ones  that 
they  mislead  the  j)atient  into  the  belief  he  has  heart-disease.  In- 
deed, the  correct  interju-etation  of  the  sensations  is  often  puzzling 
to  the  physician,  and  hence  it  is  customary  to  consider  these  cases 
in  works  of  this  kind. 

Romberg  classifies  them  as  neurasthenic,  hysterical,  and  reflex, 
in  accordance  with  the  nervous  disorder  underlying  them.  This 
would  be  well  if  all  eases  belonged  strictly  to  these  categories,  or 
if  the  |)athologv  of  these  neuroses  was  clearly  understood.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  I  prefer  to  describe  the  various 
manifestations  without  attempting  to  divide  them  according  to 
their  apparent  etiology  into  special  groups. 

Sv.Ml'TOMS 

Palpitation. — This  is  a  transient  derangement  of  cardiac  ac- 
tion characterized  l)y  an  increase  in  both  the  frequency  and  force 
of  its  contractions.  Without  warning,  the  heart  suddenly  begins 
to  beat  in  a  more  or  less  disordered  manner,  and  to  give  to  the 
individual  the  sensation  of  a  pounding  or  knocking  against  the 
ribs.  Whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  rate  and  rhythm  in  in- 
dividual cases,  it  is  this  subjective  consciousness  of  the  heart's 
action  that  constitutes  the  special  characteristic  of  an  attack  of 
palpitation,  and  it  appears  to  be  this  feature  which  alarms  the 
patient.     The  heart  may  be  rapid,  120,  ]'>0,  or  more,  or  it  may 
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remain  below  100,  but  whatever  its  rate  its  action  is  violent.  In 
the  matter  of  rhythm  also  there  are  differences.  Ordinarily  the 
})ulse  is  regular,  but  it  may  be  irregular  in  frequency  and  force, 
and  may  be  even  intermittent.  When  this  is  the  case  the  indi- 
vidual is  likely  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

Each  time  the  heart  intermits,  it  is  announced  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  organ  suddenly  falling  or  sinking  in  the  chest ;  it  is 
often  described  as  a  "  sinking  feeling."  This  is  succeeded  the 
next  instant  by  a  powerful  throb,  a  sensation  as  if  the  heart  gave 
a  flop  or  jumped  up  into  the  throat,  and  with  this  very  uncom- 
fortable feeling  the  patient  is  apt  to  make  a  sudden  exclamation 
or  outcry,  and  perhaps  quickly  press  the  hand  against  the  prfficor- 
dia,  as  if  trying  to  grasp  the  refractory  organ.  The  heart  may 
then  quiet  down,  or  it  may  race  off  as  madly  as  before.  It  appears 
to  me  that  in  strictly  neurotic  persons  without  any  discoverable 
organic  mischief  it  is  more  common  for  the  heart's  action  at  these 
times  to  be  rapid  and  regular  (tachycardia). 

During  the  attack  of  palpitation  there  is  often  a  violent  throb- 
bing or  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  or  in  the  abdominal 
aorta,  or  in  both  situations.  The  hand  placed  against  the  pra3- 
cordium  readily  appreciates  the  energetic  beating  of  the  organ, 
and  not  infrequently  the  eye  perceives  a  rapid  rising  and  falling 
of  the  cardiac  region.  As  it  is  so  often  expressed  by  the  friends, 
"  you  can  see  the  heart  beat  through  the  clothes."  If  the  radial 
pulse  is  examined  during  such  an  attack  or  '^  spell  with  the  heart," 
to  quote  the  popular  phrase,  it  may  be  found  full  and  quick,  or  if 
the  rate  be  extremely  rapid,  small  and  feeble.  Vaso-motor 
changes  are  also  very  apt  to  accompany  the  seizure.  The  face 
flushes  or  pales,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are 
usually  cold. 

One  of  the  most  typical  examples  of  palpitation  was  presented 
in  a  young  man  who  consulted  me  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  was 
twenty-two  and  an  athlete  of  superb  physique,  standing  6  feet  2^ 
inches,  weighing  200  pounds,  and  with  muscles  of  steel.  He  is 
an  expert  boxer,  and  can  endure  an  arduous  sparring-match  with- 
out palpitation  or  shortness  of  breath.  Two  years  ago  he  passed 
through  an  unusually  severe  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  made 
a  good  recovery  with  the  single  exception  of  sudden  attacks  of 

rapid,  violent  beating  of  the  heart,  that  almost  invariably  came  on 
46 
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shortly  aftor  a  uu'al.  Tlirv  wcrt'  aci'oiiiiKinirtl  and  followed  liy  a 
foolini;  of  exiiaustioii,  and  wrro,  naturally  (Mioni2;li,  verv  alaniiiiii!; 
to  both  the  i>ati(nt  and  his  faniilv.  The  attacks  were  of  frcHiuent 
ooourrcnoo,  sonu'tinios  daily.  I  examined  the  young-  man  at  that 
tinu^  and  was  unable  to  discover  any  indication  whatever  of '  car- 
diac disease. 

The  history  of  a  recent  severe  tyjdioid  fever  made  rue  con- 
sider the  possibility  either  of  an  acute  myocarditis  during  his  ill- 
ness or  of  the  myocardium  having  been  seriously  enfeebled  in  con- 
sequence of  fatty  degentration,  such  as  has  been  so  well  described 
by  Quain.  Ihit  the  heart's  dulneso  and  the  heart-sounds  were  nor- 
mal, and  inquiry  I'licited  the  statement  that  he  was  able  to  exer- 
cise, indeed  had  but  just  retiirne«l  frmn  a  shooting  trij)  in  the 
mountains  of  Xorth  Carolina,  without  experiencing  any  shortness 
of  breath,  vertigo,  or  palpitation.  The  pulse  was  rapid  during 
my  examination,  but  its  volume  and  force  were  excellent.  I  there- 
fore assured  him  Thar  his  attacks  were  of  a  functional  natnre  and 
did  not  indicate  heart-disease. 

His  desh  at  that  time  was  rather  too  flabby,  and  he  said  he 
had  been  gaining  weight  rapidly  since  his  recovery  from  his  fever. 
Minute  inquiry  into  his  habits,  diet,  etc.,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
he  was  eating  enormously  and  altogether  too  much  carbohydrates, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  large  amount  of  water  with 
his  meals.  He  acknowledged  some  feeling  of  being  bloated  after 
eating.  It  was  concluded,  in  the  absence  of  other  etiological  fac- 
tors, that  gastronomic  errors  were  at  the  bottom  of  his  complaint, 
and  he  was  advised  to  cut  out  his  sweets  and  starches,  to  limit  his 
consumption  of  fluids  at  meals,  to  drink  lithia  water  between 
meals,  and  to  begin  his  former  systematic  exercise  both  in  the 
gymnasium  and  out  of  doors. 

This  regime  was  faithfully  carried  out,  with  the  result  that 
his  palpitations  almost  entirely  disappeared.  During  the  follow- 
ing two  years  he  came  to  see  me  twice,  once  a  few  weeks  after  his 
initial  visit,  merely  to  report  progress,  and  the  second  time  to  re- 
ceive an  examination  for  life  insurance,  which  on  my  recommen- 
dation was  granted  him. 

This  past  week,  however,  he  came  again  with  his  father,  who 
said  he  wanted  to  know  how  it  could  be  that  so  robust  a  young 
man  could  still  have  his  attacks  of  palpitation  without  there  being 
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something  Avrong  with  liis  In^art.  lie  then  explained  that  the  Sun- 
day previous  his  son  was  about  to  start  for  church  with  his 
mother,  Mdien  all  at  once  he  was  discovered  by  his  father  lying  on 
the  floor  and  his  heart  beating  so  fast  and  hard  that  it  could  be 
seen  through  the  clothes.     Tlie  attack  lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  young  man  then  spoke  up  and  said  he  did  not  see  any  use 
of  beiilg  concerned  about  the  affair,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
had  brought  the  attack  on.  He  had  eaten  too  hearty  a  breakfast, 
consisting  of  coffee  and  three  pieces  of  German  coffee  cake,  besides 
fried  chicken  and  fruit.  An  examination  was  then  made^  and  a 
more  normal  heart  I  have  never  listened  to.  The  pulse  was 
steady,  regular,  and  80,  standing.  The  apex-beat  was  in  the  nor- 
mal situation,  absolute  dulness  was  not  increased,  and  the  rela- 
tive measured  3  inches  to  the  left  and  1  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  The  sounds  were  clear,  of  normal  relative  intensity, 
and  entirely  free  from  murmurs  of  any  kind. 

It  was  without  hesitation,  therefore,  that  the  opinion  expressed 
two  years  previously  was  reiterated.  It  was  not  quite  clear  why 
the  attacks  should  take  place  in  so  powerful  and  an  apparently 
perfectly  well  young  man,  but  there  was  certainly  an  etiological 
connection  between  the  attacks  and  indiscretions  in  the  way  of  a 
too  liberal  allowance  of  carbohydrates.  There  was  either  a  tem- 
porary abeyance  of  vagus  control  or  a  stimulation  of  the  acceler- 
ator nerves  of  the  heart.  Whether  this  was  an  instance  of  reflex 
irritation  or  of  some  toxic  influence  resulting  from  indigestion, 
was  not  at  all  clear.  But  it  w^ould  be  ordinarily  classified  as  a 
reflex  cardiac  neorosis. 

In  the  foregoing  case  pra^cordial  pain  or  other  sensations  of 
an  allied  nature  were  never  complained  of.  It  is  quite  common 
for  an  attack  of  palpitation  to  be  accompanied  by  a  painful  sen- 
sation in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  for  the  exaggerated  cardiac 
action  to  follow  the  pain.  At  other  times  the  patient  may  com- 
plain of  the  heart's  pulsations  as  painful.  In  still  other  cases  the 
chief  complaint  is  of  an  indescribable  feeling  of  distress  or  dis- 
comfort "  at  the  heart,"  which  is  usually  but  not  invariably  at- 
tended or  succeeded  by  palpitation.  Such  symptoms  are  frequent 
in  individuals  who  are  hysterical.  This  class  of  cases  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  example : 

A  physician,  aged  twenty-four,  height  6  feet  1  inch,  weight 
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ir>(i  pomuls.  i^avo  a  liistorv  of  **  lioart-wcnkuoss  "  fur  a  year.  TTis 
paivnt."^,  l>ri)tlu'i"s,  ami  sisters  wore  all  liviut:;  and  in  i^nod  hoalth 
aiui  free  from  nourotic  tomloncv,  so  far  as  the  pal  lent  know. 
Witli  oxooption  of  measles  in  childhood  he  had  never  been  ill, 
and  he  denied  venereal  disease  or  sexnal  excess,  and  did  not  use 
tithaeeo,  alcohol,  or  narcotics. 

l>nrin>:  the  snmnier  of  is;>;i  he  had  been  jiart  icnlarly  hard 
worked  in  his  ])rofession,  and  compelled  to  lose  mnch  sleep.  In 
November  he  suddenly  developed  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  that  were  speedily  followed  by  accelerated  forcible  beat- 
ing of  the  organ.  It  seemed  io  liiiu  that  every  throb  id'  tlic  licart 
j^rodnced  pain  just  below  the  left  nipple.  These  attacks  were  prc- 
ei}»itated  by  exertion,  such  as  walking,  or  even  a  long  drive  into 
the  country.  After  they  had  endured  for  about  ten  days  he  be- 
came so  bad  that  he  used  to  faint  away  during  his  attacks,  and  he 
remained  unconscious  for  an  hour  or  more  in  spite  of  eiforts  to 
revive  him. 

This  statement  made  me  suspicious  that  the  so-called  syncope 
was  not  in  reality  a  true  fainting  fit,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  be- 
came absolutely  insensible  to  his  surroundings,  or  whether  or  not 
he  knew  in  a  dim  way  what  was  being  done  to  him.  lie  then 
replied  that  he  believed  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of  his  surround- 
ings at  those  times. 

These  attacks  recurred  for  al)out  four  months,  and  were  finally 
cured  by  the  taking  of  j  of  a  grain  of  codeine  4  times  daily  dur- 
ing three  weeks.  The  drug  then  had  to  be  discontinued  because 
of  the  obstinate  constipation  it  occasioned.  During  those  four 
months  he  was  much  troubled  by  insomnia.  Since  April,  1900, 
his  condition  had  improved  somewhat,  Init  at  the  date  of  his  ex- 
amination by  me,  October,  1900,  he  was  still  unable  to  endure 
exertion  because  of  the  palpitation  it  evoked. 

Tlie  young  man  was  a  blond,  evidently  highly  nervous  and 
not  strong,  since  he  lolled  on  the  lounge  in  my  office,  as  though  too 
weak  to  sit  up.  His  hands  were  cold  and  moist,  and  his  arm  trem- 
bled while  the  pulse  was  being  examined.  This  was  full,  tense, 
regular,  and  varied  from  10.^)  to  110.  The  apex-beat  was  in  the 
fifth  left  interspace  well  inside  the  nipple,  and  the  strong,  rather 
broad  shock  was  accompanied  by  a  coarse  thrill.  Absolute  and 
relative  cardiac   dulness  were   normal,    the   latter  measuring   3 
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inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternal  margin  and  1  inch  ontside  the 
right  sternal  border. 

The  first  sound  at  tlie  apex  was  partially  obscured  by  a  rough 
vibrant  niurniur  of  whizzing  quality,  which  was  loudest  in  the 
erect  position,  disappeared  in  the  right  lateral  decubitus,  and  was 
scarcely  audible  when  the  patient  lay  on  his  left  side.  It  was 
increased  in  intensity  at  the  end  of  deep  inspiration  and  grew 
almost  inaudible  at  the  close  of  expiration.  The  second  pulmonic 
sound  was  not  accentuated. 

The  liver  was  not  palpable  and  its  dulness  did  not  pass  below 
the  inferior  costal  margin,  right  nipple-line.  The  abdomen  was 
negative.  The  patient  reported  his  urine  as  negative,  containing 
neither  albumin  nor  sugar.  He  was  not  conscious  of  indigestion, 
and  the  bowels  were  not  constipated. 

The  diagnosis  was  made  of  a  cardiac  neurosis  with  an  acci- 
dental murmur  and  palpitation. 

The  patient  was  advised  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  South, 
where  he  could  be  in  the  open  air,  to  take  moderate,  regular  exer- 
cise, and  endeavour  to  build  up  his  nervous  system,  and  to  school 
himself  to  regard  his  malady  as  not  organic.  In  the  way  of 
medication  he  was  advised  to  take  strychnine,  give  up  the  use  of 
digitalis  and  allied  heart  tonics.  Up  to  the  present  writing  I  have 
had  no  further  report  from  this  case. 

This  patient  illustrated  another  feature  of  hysterical  patients 
with  disordered  heart  action.  He  declared  he  was  always  con- 
scious of  its  pulsations,  and  could  tell  how  it  was  beating  without 
having  to  feel  his  pulse.  To  test  him  in  this  matter  I  took  hold 
of  the  wrist  and  counted  the  pulse,  and  then  told  him  to  count 
aloud  his  heart-beats.  In  this  he  utterly  failed,  and  I  became  con- 
vinced that  his  sensations  were  imaginary.  This  is  not  always 
the  case,  however,  for  in  some  instances  the  cardiac  action  is  suffi- 
ciently exaggerated  to  be  perceived  by  the  patient.  Sometimes, 
too,  when  the  pulse-tension  is  high  the  individual  can  perceive 
pulsations  in  the  extremities. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  imagination  and  the  readiness 
with  which  an  attack  of  palpitation  can  be  elicited  by  trivial 
causes  are  illustrated  by  the  following  case : 

A  law  student,  aged  twenty-four,  sought  advice  because  of 
palpitations  since  the  age  of  fourteen.     Family  history  was  nega- 
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tivo,  ami  the  pationl  had  n(»t  siilTcrcil  from  :inv  nciilr  disoase  that 
iiiiiiht  liavo  led  to  iMulocarditis  or  pt  ricanlit  is.  lie  thought  his 
troubU'  with  his  hoart  dated  t"roiii  his  studv  of  physiology  in 
school,  when  ho  obsiM-veil  that  his  ]mlso  was  too  rapid. 

At  all  events,  from  that  time  on  he  has  been  subject  to  fre- 
qut'ut  attacks  of  violent,  ra])id  beating  of  tlu^  lu\irt,  and  has  been 
told  repeatedly  that  he  had  heart-disease.  lie  is  greatly  fright- 
ened by  his  attacks,  which  often  come  on  without  apparent  cause 
or  when  fatigued  by  study,  during  unwonted  exercise  and  excite- 
meiit,  or  even  too  close  application  to  his  books.  He  is  greatly 
troubled  with  flatulence,  and  this  often  sets  the  heart  to  ])iil])i- 
tating.  During  an  attack  he  is  exhausted,  alarmed,  and  notices 
particularly  a  violent  beating  in  the  stomach.  Pollutions  occur 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  are  followed  next  day  by  extreme 
weariness,  nervousness,  and  liability  to  his  palpitations. 

Examination  showed  him  to  be  a  tall,  slender  man  with  thin 
chest  and  broad  intercostal  spaces.  The  abdmiien  was  thin,  rather 
scaphoid  when  in  the  dorsal  decuhitus,  and  the  abdominal  aorta 
pulsated  visibly.  There  was  gurgling  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  but  no  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  no  demonstrable 
enteroptosis.  The  jndse  was  full,  soft,  rajjid,  and  regular.  The 
action  of  the  heart  was  excited  and  abnormally  forcible,  and  the 
cervical  arteries  pulsated  strongly. 

The  apex-beat  was  in  the  normal  position,  cardiac  dulness  was 
not  increased,  and  the  sounds  were  clear,  but  too  ringing.  Iso 
murmurs  could  be  detected.  During  the  examination  the  patient 
became  very  nervous  and  exhibited  a  fine  tremor,  the  hands  being 
warm  and  moist. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  his  fancied  heart- 
disease,  and  he  w^as  emphatically  assured  that  his  trouble  was  a 
neurosis  and  that  he  need  apprehend  no  danger  from  his  attacks. 
It  was  concluded  also  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  reflex  element, 
and  that  the  cause  of  his  palpitations  lay  in  such  an  excitability 
of  the  cardiac  accelerator  nerves  that  they  were  sensitive  to  con- 
ditions which  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  arouse  them  in  a 
normal  individual.  The  chronicity  of  the  affection  made  prog- 
nosis rather  unfavourable. 

So  much  suffering  was  caused  by  the  pollutions  that  the  ure- 
thra was  explored,  resulting  in  the  detection  of  nothing  more  than 
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hypersesthesia  of  its  posterior  portion.  Local  treatment  was  in- 
stituted by  the  specialist  to  whom  the  patient  was  referred,  but 
with  no  appreciable  effect  on  his  attacks  of  palpitation. 

The  following  extremely  instructive  case  exemplifies  the  as- 
sociation of  a  veritable  phobia  with  a  distinct  hysterical  element 
and  a  reflex  irritation,  or  at  all  events  an  imaginary  reflex  irrita- 
tion: 

The  patient  was  a  German-American,  married,  aged  twenty- 
six,  of  medium  height  pnd  weight.  She  sought  medical  aid  be- 
cause of  "  weakness,  palpitation,  and  sinking  spells."  Her  fam- 
ily history  was  negative,  excepting  thai  her  mother  and  sisters 
were  nervous.  The  patient  was  doubtful  concerning  her  having 
had  the  ordinary  diseases  of  childhood,  but  denied  rheumatism  or 
other  illness  of  an  acute  or  infectious  nature.  Said  she  had  had 
stomach  trouble  and  been  nervous  all  her  life,  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  had  heart-trouble  that  came  from  her  stomach  and  persisted 
about  a  year.  From  that  attack  she  recovered  without  treatment, 
and  she  remained  well  with  exception  of  nervousness  until  two  or 
three  years  before  marriage,  at  which  time  she  had  some  nervous 
trouble  that  lasted  a  year  and  a  half. 

During  her  pregnancy  she  suffered  much  with  her  heart  and 
stomach.  The  confinement  was  difficult,  necessitating  the  admin- 
istration of  chloroform  and  delivery  with  forceps.  She  thought 
the  chloroform  weakened  her  heart  very  much,  and  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  nurse  her  baby.  That  was  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  and  ever  since  she  has  been  a  nervous  wreck. 

She  has  "  heart  attacks  "  from  exercise,  excitement,  and  after 
eating.  These  have  been  much  worse  the  last  four  months  in 
spite  of  treatment,  and  last  week  came  as  often  as  twice  a  day. 
Excitement,  as  from  anger  or  domestic  wrangles,  which  unfortu- 
nately are  too  frequent,  at  once  give  her  a  sinking  spell,  and  she 
lies  exhausted  for  hours,  her  heart  beating  very  rapidly  at  such 
times,  occasionally  as  much  as  1(50  a  minute,  in  tliis  respect  re- 
sembling paroxysmal  tachycardia.  At  times  the  taking  of  some 
article  of  food  or  a  remedy  which  disagrees  with  her  stomach  will 
instantly  produce  palpitation  with  extreme  exliaustion.  At  these 
times  she  is  alarined,  but  is  speedily  quieted  and  her  pulse  slows 
down  upon  the  arrival  of  a  physician.  She  thinks  she  has  been 
relieved  a  little  by  strophanthus,  and  has  very  strong  notions  re- 
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<;:u-(lin<;  tlio  offoct  on  lii'v  of  oortniii  modii'imuMits— c.  i;.,  dilute 
livdroi'lilorii'  ;u'i(l,  wliii-h  twice  gave  her  a  violent  and  })rolonged 
attack  of  palpilat  ion. 

Her  svniptonis  are  always  more  likely  to  occur  about  ten  days 
before  menstruation,  but  when  tlu^  menses  have  become  estab- 
lislu'd,  her  heart  is  more  <|ni(i  and  she  teds  hcilci-.  Attacks  are 
also  very  apt  to  fdlow  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  conversely  arc 
not  so  easily  called  forth  when  she  is  consti])ated.  Ever  since 
the  birth  of  her  child  she  has  been  subject  to  the  appearance  on 
her  extremities  of  "  spots  that  look  just  like  hrnises,  are  dark  red, 
gradually  grow  yellowish,  and  fade  away."  Of  late  she  has  eaten 
only  beef  and  wine,  because  anything  else  j)roduced  gas  on  the 
stomach  and  the  attacks  of  palpitaticm  and  sinking  s])ells. 

Slie  notices  some  shortness  of  breath  on  fast  walking  and  as- 
cending stairs;  has  appetite,  and  could  eat  if  her  stomach  would 
let  her,  and  after  eating  her  stomach  feels  heavy.  The  bowel 
movements  are  irregular,  but  menses  are  regular,  lasting  two  days. 
Her  sleep  is  disturbed  by  ])alpitation,  and  she  neai'ly  always  feels 
dizzy.  During  the  rapid  heart's  action  she  notices  pulsation  in 
the  carotids  and  in  tlu^  stomach,  and  she  has  a  feeling  as  if  her 
lungs  filled  up  with  hldod,  her  face,  feet,  and  hands  are  cold,  and 
she  feels  also  as  if  she  couhl  not  breathe. 

The  attacks  persist  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  and  are 
not  followed  by  a  ilow  of  copious  pale  urine.  In  a  word,  there  is, 
excepting  severe  pain,  scarcely  a  sensation  connected  with  the 
heart  of  which  this  highh^  neurotic  and  imaginative  woman  does 
not  complain.  It  is  apparent  that  she  is  only  too  glad  and  ready 
to  talk  and  dilate  upon  her  symptoms.  She  is  sure  she  is  going 
to  die  in  one  of  her  attacks. 

Physical  examination  showed  pulse  106,  small,  regular,  but 
not  of  noticeably  low^  tension,  and  carotids  throbl)cd  slightly. 
Apex-beat  was  in  fifth  left  interspace,  3|  inches  from  midsternal 
line,  and  accompanied  by  a  slight  thrill,  wdiich  disappeared  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  although  the  apex-shock  became  more  defined. 
Relative  cardiac  dulness  reached  from  1  inch  to  right  of  sternum 
to  3^  inches  to  the  left  of  that  bone.  The  first  sound  was  accom- 
yjained  by  a  faint,  short,  high-pitched  systolic  whiff,  which  was  of 
limited  transmission  upward  and  to  right  and  was  slightly  louder 
at   end   of   inspiration — and   both   pulmonic   and    aortic   second 
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sounds  seemed  accentuated.  In  the  standing  position  the  abdomen 
bulged  relatively  too  much  below  and  was  too  flat  above  the  um-- 
bilicus.  The  right  kidney  descended  to  a  little  below  the  costal 
arch,  but  could  not  be  grasped.  The  liver  could  not  be  made  out 
as  having  dropped  downward.  Gastric  tympany  reached  3  inches 
below  and  1  inch  too  far  to  right  of  the  umbilicus,  and  there  was 
splashing.  The  abdominal  aorta  pulsated  with  abnormal  force, 
but  could  not  be  distinctly  palpated.  The  abdominal  viscera 
evidently  dragged  somewhat  upon  their  supports,  and  gas- 
troptosis  was  undoubtedly  present.  The  pelvic  organs  were  nega- 
tive. The  lungs  were  negative,  and  there  was  no  oedema  about 
the  ankles. 

A  week  subsequently,  after  having  been  limited  to  two  meals 
a  day,  and  having  enjoyed  a  week  of  immunity  from  her  attacks, 
her  heart's  action  was  found  slow  but  somewhat  irregular  in  fre- 
quency. The  apex-thrill  previously  noted  was  discovered  to  be  a 
short  but  very  distinct  presystolic  one,  and  the  first  sound  was 
unmistakably  thumping.  Tlpon  the  patient  assuming  the  recum- 
bent posture  the  second  sound,  exactly  at  the  seat  of  apex,  was 
doubled  and  a  low-pitched  short  murmur  accompanied  the  first 
sound.  I  was  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  this  patient  had 
mitral  stenosis,  l^evertheless,  her  symptoms  were  those  of  a  car- 
diac neurosis  rather  than  of  an  organic  lesion. 

She  was  sent  to  a  well-known  neurologist,  who  reported  that, 
although  distinct  hysterical  stigmata  were  not  discoverable,  he 
yet  believed  there  was  an  hysterical  element  in  the  case.  In  addi- 
tion, I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  had  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  her 
attacks.  At  one  time  they  would  follow  an  indigestible  meal  or 
a  relaxation  of  the  bowels  sufficient  to  merit  the  term  of  diarrhea, 
at  another  some  emotional  disturbance,  as  a  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band or  an  ungratified  sexual  desire — in  short,  a  considerable 
variety  of  disturbing  causes. 

This  case  gave  me  endless  trouble  and  perplexity,  until  at 
last,  acting  on  a  hint  furnished  by  her  statements  concerning  the 
etiological  influence  of  diarrh«pa,  I  prescribed  a  combination  of 
astringents  which  kept  her  bowel  somewhat  constipated.  She  then 
became  more  and  more  free  from  her  fearful  attacks,  and  with  in- 
creasing freedom  from  them  regained  a  measure  of  confidence,  so 
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that  at  the  present  Avritinc.".  r.M)l.   1   have  nut  si'en  lier  for  nearly 
two  month:*. 

Aiiffust,  1902,  hfarVs  action  heing  quUt,  there  was  entire  absence  of  cardiac 
vninniirii,  and  the  organ  ira»  to  all  appearances  free  from  disease.  The  2*resystoUc 
nmrrnur  and  doubling  of  second  sound  alwre  noted  must  therefore  have  been  of  acci- 
dental origin  and  in  tome  way  due  to  the  disttirlted  cardiac  rhythm. 

A  clergyman's  widow,  German,  eonsnlted  me  because  she  was 
sure  somethini]:  was  wrong  with  her  heart,  and  she  feared  she  was 
suifering  from  the  disease  her  husband  died  of.  This  was  Graves's 
disease,  the  man  having  been  frequently  seen  by  me  during  his 
life  and  final  illness.  For  two  years  after  his  death  she  remained 
in  her  usual  health,  but  about  a  year  ago  she  began  to  suffer  from 
"  spells  with  her  heart,"  which  were  brought  on  by  excitement, 
and  sometimes,  she  thought,  by  the  taking  of  food  that  did  not 
agree  with  her  stomach,  for  with  the  eructation  of  gas  the  palpi- 
tation began.  At  still  other  times  the  attacks  came  on  without 
any  apparent  cause. 

The  action  of  the  heart  was  likened  to  "  rope  jumping."  She 
feels  a  "  clutch  at  the  heart,"  then  her  heart  begins,  and  the  next 
moment  she  is  "  entirely  gone,"  the  face  being  "  deathly  pale  and 
the  hands  cold  as  ice."  Xothing  relieves  her  so  quickly  as  a  little 
brandy.  Last  week  she  had  two  attacks.  She  said  she  often 
noticed  a  gurgling  in  the  left  side  of  her  abdomen,  and  this  gave 
her  much  uneasiness.  Her  appetite  was  poor,  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  coffee  four  or  five  times  a  day.  She  was  con- 
stipated, but  her  menses  were  regular.  Iler  account  of  her  com- 
plaint was  not  that  of  a  neurasthenic,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
her  symptoms  or  appearance  to  suggest  that  she  belonged  to  that 
class  of  sufferers.  Keither  was  there  any  history  of  neurotic  dis- 
turbances in  her  family. 

She  was  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  spare,  and  of  medium 
height.  There  was  no  throblung  of  the  carotids,  no  tremor,  no 
perspirations,  no  enlargement  of  the  thyroid — in  short,  no  indica- 
tion of  Graves's  disease.  The  pulse  was  90,  equal,  regular,  and  of 
fair  tension.  The  apex-beat  was  in  the  normal  situation,  cardiac 
dulness  was  normal,  and  the  heart-sounds  were  normal  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  the  first  was  rather  too  ringing.  There  were  no 
murmnrs.  The  hmgs  were  negative  also.  Within  the  abdomen 
was  the  interesting  finding  that  accounted  for  her  gurgling.     The 
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abdominal  walls  were  relaxed,  depending  baglike  and  bulging  in 
the  liypogastriuni,  while  the  epigastric  region  was  too  flat.  An 
indistinct  splashing  was  elicited,  and  gastric  tympany  extended 
well  down  into  the  pelvis,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  the  median  line.  It  began  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  instead  of 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  and  was  too  long  vertically  in  propor- 
tion to  its  lateral  dimensions.  The  kidneys  and  other  viscera 
could  not  be  made  out  as  prolapsed.     She  looked  aniemic. 

Here,  then,  was  an  individual  whose  organs  were  apparently 
normal  Avith  exception  of  the  stomach,  which  was  prolapsed  but 
not  dilated.  No  other  condition  could  be  discovered  to  account 
for  her  palpitations,  and  accordingly  she  was  told  that  the  attacks 
were  probably  due  to  the  gastric  disorder,  perhaps  intensified  by 
the  undue  use  of  coffee.  She  was  emphatically  assured  that  her 
attacks  were  not  dangerous  and  was  ordered  to  secure  an  abdom- 
inal supporter,  and  so  adjust  her  clothing  as  to  avoid  the  dragging 
of  her  skirts  upon  the  abdominal  parietes  and  pressure  upon  her 
stomach. 

She  was  given  tincture  of  nux  vomica  before  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  essence  of  pepsin  after  meals.  For  the  attack  of 
palpitation  with  pallor  of  face  and  coldness  of  the  extremities  she 
was  given  tablets  of  nitroglycerin.  Coffee  was  forbidden,  and  in- 
structions were  given  regarding  a  simple  and  nourishing  diet.  At 
present  writing  the  symptoms  still  persist,  but  are  less  severe. 

Tachycardia. — The  physician  is  frequently  called  on  to  treat 
cases  of  habitually  rapid  heart's  action,  which  are  so  annoying  to 
the  patient  by  reason  of  his  subjective  consciousness  of  the  same 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  persistent  palpitation.  In  many  in- 
stances this  is  the  exaggerated  cardiac  action  of  Graves's  disease, 
yet  it  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  that  it  brings  the  patient  to  the 
doctor  in  the  belief  that  the  heart  is  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble. 
As  exophthalmic  goitre  is  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  instead 
of  the  heart,  it  will  not  receive  special  consideration  in  this  work. 
There  is  another  class  of  cases,  however,  which  likewise  present 
tachycardia  and  attacks  of  palpitation  as  their  main  symptoms, 
and  Avhich  because  sometimes  associated  with  thyroid  enlargement 
would  seem  to  be  incomplete  forms  of  Graves's  disease.  The  indi- 
viduals are  highly  nervous,  easily  agitated,  manifest  more  or  less 
tremor,  and  in  some  instances  have  a  warm  unduly  perspiring 
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skin.  I'lu'v  do  not  slu»\v  ('No[)litli;ihuos,  ;nnl  if  ii'i'ilrc  is  not  pres- 
ent, ii  is  ot'icn  oxcoodiniily  ditiicult  to  sav  wlictlu  r  \\\oy  belong  to 
the  catoii'orv  of  cxoplillialiiiic  goitre  or  not.  Most,  if  not  all,  the 
cases  1  have  seen  have  iteen  in  wonu'n,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  below 
the  age  of  forty. 

I  have  frecpientlv  diseov(M-ed  enteroptosis  in  those  persons,  and 
I  am  not  able  to  escape  the  conviction  that  there  is  some  intimate 
etiological  connection  between  this  condition  and  that  of  the  ncrv- 
ons  system.  In  some  there  has  been  evidence  of  moderate  cardiac 
hypertrophy  and  in  others,  not. 

This  form  of  cardiac  nenrosis,  as  it  may  not  inaptly  be  termed, 
was  well  illnstrated  by  the  case  of  a  married  woman  of  twenty- 
seven  who  came  for  treatment  on  account  of  symptoms  that  made 
her  fear  heart-disease.  One  sister  had  died  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
in  my  cases  I  have  been  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  a 
history  of  consumption  in  some  near  relative  has  been  obtained. 
The  patient  had  not  been  in  her  previously  good  health  since  her 
last  confinement,  two  and  a  half  years  before.  Her  home  was  in  a 
remote  suburb  in  a  lonely  situation,  and  as  night  approached  and 
her  husband  did  not  return  she  regularly  grew  nervous  and  appre- 
hensive. She  had  lost  weight,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had 
noticed  that  her  heart  beat  too  fast.  Eecently  it  had  taken  to 
giving  a  "  flop,"  and  every  time  this  occurred  it  threw  her  into 
a  state  of  alarm  and  agitation.  Her  neck  had  grown  full,  but  she 
had  given  this  no  attention  in  comparison  with  the  action  of  her 
heart.  She  was  a  hearty  feeder,  and  all  her  functions  appeared  to 
be  normal.  Physical  examination  showed  pronounced  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid,  which  was  firm  and  without  thrill.  There 
was  no  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  but  there  was  a  fine  tremor 
and  the  pulse  was  so  rapid,  in  consequence  of  extreme  nervous  agi- 
tation, that  no  attempt  was  made  to  count  it.  Cardiac  impulse 
was  exaggerated,  but  the  area  of  dulness  was  not  demonstrably 
increased,  and  the  sounds  were  clear,  ringing,  and  free  from  mur- 
murs. The  lungs  were  negative  and  there  was  no  enteroptosis. 
The  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  incomplete  exophthalmic  goitre, 
and  a  guarded  prognosis  w-as  expressed.  The  patient  was  assured 
that  she  had  no  heart-disease,  and  I  observed  that  this  assurance 
at  once  favourably  influenced  the  heart's  action  and  nervousness. 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  under  the  prolonged  use 
of  iodine  to  the  neck  and  internal  medication  addressed  to  relief 
of  symptoms  and  improvement  of  digestion  and  general  health, 
this  patient  ultimately  made  a  complete  recovery,  the  thyroid 
becoming  of  normal  size  and  the  tachycardia  disappearing  en- 
tirely. There  was  evidently  a  neurosis  in  this  case,  as  shown  by 
the  powerful  domination  of  her  emotions  over  the  action  of  her 
heart.  Whether  there  was  any  direct  connection  between  the  thy- 
roid enlargement  and  .the  tach^'cardia  and  palpitations  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  but  her  nervousness  certainly  disappeared  pari  passu 
with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  gland.  ]S[evertheless,  her 
pulse-rate  was  invariably  influenced  by  the  state  of  her  digestion 
and  elimination. 

I  recall  another  case  of  rapid  and  pounding  cardiac  action 
in  a  female  who  presented  fine  tremor  of  the  extremities,  but  no 
other  signs  of  Graves's  disease,  and  who  was  ultimately  found  to 
be  pregnant  at  the  time.  As  she  was  positive  that  her  symptoms 
had  first  attracted  her  notice  after  the  cessation  of  her  menses, 
and  the  heart's  action  quieted  down  somewhat  as  the  pregnancy 
advanced,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  the  connec- 
tion, if  any,  was  between  the  two  conditions.  This  patient  was 
unmistakably  neurotic,  as  shown  by  both  her  family  and  personal 
history.  Whether  such  cases  are  instances  of  incipient  or  incom- 
plete Graves's  disease  or  not,  they  are  instances  of  cardiac  neuro- 
sis so  far  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  concerned. 

The  foregoing  cases  present  some  of  the  symptomatology  of 
heart-neuroses  so  graphically  that  it  was  thought  best  to  intro- 
duce them  before  considering  the  etiology,  although  in  so  doing 
the  general  plan  of  this  work  is  departed  from.  It  is  believed 
they  will  throw  some  light  on  the  causation  of  some  of  the  most 
common  manifestations  of  functional  cardiac  disorders.  As  there 
is  no  demonstrable  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  refractory 
organ  in  typical  cases,  there  is  no  morbid  anatomy  to  be  described. 
If  a  valvular  lesion  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  found  in  a  person 
displaying  the  symptoms  of  neurotic  disturbance  of  cardiac  ac- 
tion, a  combination  which  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  the  anatomico- 
pathological  changes  on  the  part  of  the  heart  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  dependent  upon  the  neurosis.  There  may  be  an  etiologi- 
cal connection  in  so  far  as  the  organic  heart-lesion  may,  through 
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its  iiitlufiici'  over  nu't;iluilisin,  aid  in  the  (lc\('l(i|)iii('iil  nr  tlic  maiii- 
tonaiu'c  oi  \\w  lUMirosis  and  niav  licl|t  In  explain  tlic  oas(>  witli 
wliich  tli(>  heart's  ai'tion  is  porturln'd.  It  niav  also  be  clainuMl  that 
the  italjiitat  inn  and  tachvrardia  indncc  thr  dilatation;  hnt  in  my 
rxporioiiee  these  oases  do  not  disphiy  j)ernianent  cartliac  cnhirge- 
nient  to  an  extent  that  calls  for  treatment. 

As  jM'evionsly  stated,  the  pathology  of  palpitation  is  ohsciire.  It 
is  ariint'd  tliat  it  may  he  dne  to  loss  of  vagus  control,  which  allows 
the  accelerator  to  gain  the  ascendency,  (»r  that  there  may  he  stiSnii- 
lation  of  this  latter  independent  of  an  abeyance  of  the  inhibitory 
apparatus.  Again,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  may  not  exist 
some  histological  change  in  the  heart  structures  or  nerve-centres 
which  may  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  action  of  the 
heart  becomes  disturbed  under  conditions  that  are  inoperable  in 
the  healthy  imlividual.  As  Romberg  says,  arteriosclerosis  some- 
times develops  in  neurasthenics  at  an  unusually  early  period  of 
life;  and  who  can  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  connection  be- 
tween this  fact  and  the  cardiac  manifestations  ?  These  are  mat- 
ters of  speculation  purely,  aiid  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge we  must  Content  ourselves  with  speculation  and  theory. 

Cardiac  Pain. — This  is  another  exceedingly  frequent  symptom 
in  neurotic  patients  who  suffer  from  fancied  disease  of  the  heart. 
It  possesses  no  uniformity  in  intensity  or  character,  being  in  one 
case  sharp  and  darting,  in  another  dull  and  continuous.  Its  one 
feature,  common  to  all,  is  its  location  in  the  heart-region,  usually 
in  close  proximity  to  the  left  nipple.  It  is  sometimes  intensified 
or  even  evoked  by  exercise — e.  g.,  sweeping,  which  calls  into  use 
the  muscles  of  that  portion  of  the  chest.  In  some  instances  it 
seems  to  be  influenced,  in  part  at  least,  by  atmospheric  conditions. 
Very  frequently  this  pain  is  associated  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
or  oppression  in  the  pnpcordia,  which,  because  it  occasions  a  vague 
feeling  of  a])prehension,  is  by  the  Germans  called  herz  arujst,  or 
anxiety  of  the  heart. 

This  sensation  may  be  wholly  independent  of  any  demon- 
strable change  in  the  heart  action,  but  is  apt  to  be  attended  by 
palpitation,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  other  indications 
of  vaso-niotor  disturbance.  As  stated,  it  may  accompany,  but  as 
a  rule  it  seems  to  replace,  actual  pain.  Whatever  the  exact  char- 
acters of  this  pra-cordial  feeling,  it  is  very  unlike,  and  is  not  to 
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be  confounded  with  the  painful  seizures  which  are  designated 
angina  pectoris,  whether  true  or  false.  The  differences  are  so  " 
marked  that  no  mistake  ought  to  be  made,  and  yet  it  is  possible 
for  the  feeling  of  cardiac  anxiety  to  be  mistaken  for  the  constric- 
tion of  the  chest  present  in  grave  angina  and  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension for  the  sense  of  impending  death. 

Pseudo-angina  Pectoris. — From  the  standpoint  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy this  term  may  be  and  doubtless  is  objectionable,  since  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  false  chest  pain.  Nevertheless,  this 
term  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  It  includes  those  prnecordial  pains  which  closely  re- 
semble attacks  of  coronary  angina,  and  are  therefore  spoken  of  by 
Osier  as  "  allied  states."  The  essential  difference  between  them 
lies  in  the  fact  that  pseudo-angina  is  independent  of  structural 
disease  of  the  heart  or  its  nutrient  vessels,  and  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  cause  sudden  death. 

In  true  angina  there  is  some  condition  within  the  heart  which 
initiates  the  stimulus  sent  to  the  nerve-centres.  In  the  pseudo 
form  the  starting-point  of  the  painful  attack  is,  according  to 
Huchard,  not  the  heart,  but  some  peripheral  or  visceral  nerve, 
most  commonly  one  of  the  intercostals.  The  impulse  thence  passes 
to  the  medulla,  and  there,  reaching  the  sensory  centres,  evokes  a 
sensation  of  pain  that  radiates  into  the  chest  or  down  the  arm 
with  phenomena  that  point  to  a  coincident  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor and  vagus  centres.  Often  it  is  some  painful  point  on  the 
chest,  generally  one  in  the  region  of  the  left  nipple,  which  acts  as 
the  starting-place  for  an  attack.  Whether  such  is  the  pathology  of 
these  cases  or  not,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  fairly  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  essential  difference  between  these  two 
forms  of  angina. 

Writers  recognise  three  great  varieties  of  this  neurotic  form: 
the  reflex,  the  vaso-motor,  and  the  toxic.  Of  these,  angina  re- 
flectoria  is  the  most  common,  although  no  one  can  observe  these 
cases  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  very  apt 
to  blend  indistinguishably  with  each  other.  Irritation  within  the 
abdominal  organs  is  thought  to  be  the  most  common  starting-point 
of  an  attack  of  the  reflex  variety,  and  yet  the  vaso-motor  form 
may  likewise  find  its  origin  in  some  disturbance  within  the  abdo- 
men as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  body,     Huchard  dwells  much  on 
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the  toxic  angina  and  finds  its  i-ausiition  in  toxio  niiiMicics  intro- 
dui'inl  \i\\o  till'  svstciii  I'l'oiii  williout,  sncli  ;is  tolmcco. 

An  Mlliii'k  t»t  j»('iidi>  aiiiiiiKi  pectoris  is  iiiioiiiziiiii',  ;md  Ix'cansc 
it  tisnally  lu'iiins  in  ilic  cjirdiac  ana  it  excites  a  i'eelini;-  of  fear  or 
ap]H'eliension  that  is  i-losi'lv  allied  to  a  sense  of  impending  death. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  patient  admits  that  this  feeding  is  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  pain.  This  latter  radiates  ihi-onghont  the  chest 
and  into  the  left  arm,  which  is  apt  to  feel  ninnb  and  cold.  There 
is  often  a  '*  clntching  feeling  at  the  heart,"  and  the  patient  is  apt 
to  have  a  sensation  as  if  she  were  "  sinking  away."  At  sucli  t  imes 
the  pnlsc  is  said  to  become  "very  low,"  by  which  seems  to  be 
meant  slow  and  weak.  In  cases  of  the  vasomotor  type  the  face  is 
l)ale  and  anxious,  the  extremities  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  pulse 
is  small,  usually  slow,  and  (d'ten  irregular  or  intermittent. 

The  sufferer  from  pseudo-angina  is  not  coin])elle(l  to  assume 
an  erect,  motionless  attitude,  as  in  true  angina,  hut  lying  on  the 
bed  or  couch  moves  about  restlessly  and  moans  or  cries  aloud  with 
])ain.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  attack  on  which  reliance  is  chiefly 
placed  in  the  determination  of  its  real  nature.  Exceptionally, 
])atients  pass  into  a  catale]itic  state,  apparently  though  not  actu- 
ally unconscious,  rigid,  and  it  may  be  cold,  presenting  in  this 
state  an  appearance  which  is  very  alarming  to  the  friends,  who 
think  it  presages  speedy  death.  The  attacks  usually  come  on  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  frequently  at  night,  but  in  some  in- 
stances there  are  prodromata,  such  as  chilliness,  restlessness,  or 
vague  nervous  sensations.  Some  authors  state  that  this  neurotic 
form  of  angina  displays  a  tendency  to  periodicity  by  recurring  at 
the  same  hour  on  successive  days. 

The  duration  of  the  seizures  is  longer  than  that  of  true  angina, 
lasting  for  one  or  more  hours ;  their  departure  is  apt  to  leave 
the  patient  weak  and  exhausted.  They  may  abate  gradually  or 
suddenly  or  they  may  terminate  in  an  attack  of  violent  palpita- 
tion. Numbness  and  helplessness  of  the  arm  into  which  the  pain 
radiates  are  not  infrequent  sequels  of  a  paroxysm.  Patients  are 
naturally  terrified,  not  only  by  the  seizure,  but  also  by  the  pros- 
pect of  its  retuiii.  Its  frequency  of  occurrence  is  variable,  but 
usually  the  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain  are  not  long.  IIu- 
chard  observed  cases  in  which  as  many  as  200  or  300  attacks  were 
experienced  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
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In  pure  angina  reflectoria  without  vaso-motor  phenomena 
irritation  originates  in  some  distant  i)art  and  the  pain  radiates 
thence  into  the  cardiac  area^  from  which  it  spreads  along  the  in- 
tercostal nerves  and  even  into  the  left  arm.  There  is  usually  an 
associated  feeling  of  anxiety  and  constriction,  but  the  neuralgic 
element  is  the  more  pronounced.  Iluchard  cites  a  case,  not  ob- 
served by  himself,  however,  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  pain  origi- 
nated in  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound  received  many  years  before. 
This  was  situated  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  attack  of  pain 
was  precipitated  by  movements  of  the  joint,  by  friction  of  the 
clothing,  and  even  by  gentle  stroking  of  the  scar.  Squeezing  of 
the  middle  finger  was  also  capable  of  arousing  a  paroxysm,  and 
this  fact  together  with  their  cure  by  acupuncture  led  him  to  con- 
clude there  must  have  been  an  hysterical  element  in  the  case. 
He  also  quotes  the  instance  of  an  officer  who  experienced  an 
attack  of  pseudo-angina  in  consequence  of  painful  irritation  of  his 
foot  by  one  of  his  decorations,  which  had  fallen  into  his  boot,  and 
there  remained  during  the  day.  In  such  an  individual  there  must 
be  a  highly  neurotic  tendency.  Osier  narrates  a  single  case  in 
which  this  form  of  angina  followed  attacks  of  vomiting,  and  there- 
fore appeared  due  to  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  Such  attacks 
have  also  been  knoA\Ti  to  result  from  exposure  to  cold. 

In  the  vaso-motor  form  the  exciting  cause  may  likewise  be 
exposure  to  cold  or  even  the  washing  of  the  hands  in  very  cold 
water.  In  this  group  there  are  phenomena  of  widespread  vaso- 
motor spasm  as  well  as  pain,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  strictly  toxic  form  is  exceedingly  uncommon  and  presents 
considerable  diversity  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  attacks  and 
the  prominence  of  certain  features.  Pain  is  often  subordinate  to 
a  feeling  of  anxiety  or  pra[>cordial  oppression  and  there  is  dis- 
turbed cardiac  rhythm  in  the  way  of  retardation  or  acceleration, 
irregularity,  and  intermittence  of  the  pulse.  In  tobacco  angina 
there  may  be  vertigo,  pallor,  a  contracted  pulse,  tendency  to  syn- 
cope, praecordial  anxiety,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  cold 
perspirations.  According  to  Iluchard,  there  may  be  other  asso- 
ciated symptoms  which  are  referable  to  nicotine  intoxication,  as 
dizziness,  tinnitus  aurium,  dysphagia,  and  cephalalgia,  a  sense  of 
suffocation  or  dyspnoea,  general  weakness,  cerebral  confusion, 
spinal  tenderness,  and  disorders  of  vision.  Although  anginal 
47 
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attacks  fnun  t(^1ia('C(i  may  bo  i!U'oin])l('t(>  in  nil  llioir  manifesta- 
lions,  they  arc  none  tlic  less  s(>vfrc.  and  may  lie  of  iirrat   intensity. 

Etiology.  Altlioniili  the  aut(.niatii'  action  ot"  liic  heart  prob- 
ably doiK'nds  iipou  some  (jnality  inherent  in  the  cardiac  niuscle- 
cells,  and  not  upon  the  nerve  filaments  or  ganglia  situated  in  the 
heart-walls,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  powerful  influence 
of  mental  and  nervous  states  upon  cardiac  action.  The  class  of 
disorders  now  considered  is  generally  tht)Ught  inde|)endent  of 
structural  disease  of  the  heart,  although  ])ersons  with  organic  car- 
diac lesions  may  uiiiioidtti'dly  present  some  symptoms  closely  akin 
to  those  of  the  so-called  cardiac  neuroses. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  the  so-called  functional  or  neurotic 
disturbances  of  cardiac  action  and  of  the  various  sensations  refer- 
able to  the  heart  are  those  disoi'dcrs,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  etc., 
which  for  want  of  definite  knowledge  of  their  })ath()logy  are  called 
neuroses.  Psychoses,  such  as  hypochondria,  may  also  be  attended 
by  disturbance  of  cardiac  action  and  other  symptoms  referable 
to  the  heart.  Consequently  in  every  case  of  cardiac  neurosis  the 
physician  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  expect  to  deal  with 
some  such  underlying  neurotic  or  ]isychical  element. 

Heredity,  age,  and  sex  have  an  undoubted  etiologic  influence 
over  functional  disorders  now  considered.  Most  of  these  patients 
present  a  clear  family  history  of  neuroses,  and  some  of  them  have 
manifested  unstable  cardiac  action  from  childhood.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  the  female  sex  that  the  symptoms  which  have  been  de- 
scribed are  encountered,  and  yet  some  of  the  most  pronounced 
cases  are  seen  in  young  men.  Women  appea  especially  prone  to 
these  symptoms  during  the  child-bearing  period  and  at  the  meno- 
pause. Their  attacks  of  palpitation,  heart-pain,  or  what  not,  are 
very  apt  to  be  evoked  during  the  days  immediately  preceding 
menstruation.  This  is  not  because  of  any  direct  etiologic  connec- 
fion  between  the  two,  but  siin])ls-  because  at  this  time,  as  at  the 
climacteric,  the  nervous  system  is  more  than  usually  unstable. 
\\'hatever  serves  to  lower  nerve  tone,  or  otherwise  deteriorate  the 
general  health,  predisposes  to  cardiac  neuroses,  and  therefore  mas- 
turbation, excessive  venery,  loss  of  sleep,  sorrow,  worry,  too  close 
confinement  to  mental  pursuits,  are  all  predisposing  factors. 

The  influences  which  act  as  exciting  causes  are  too  numerous 
and  various  and  often  too  obscure  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  enu- 
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merate  them  in  detail.  Patients  are  very  apt  to  speak  of  having  a 
"  nervous  shock,"  by  which  may  be  meant  some  sudden  start  or 
fright,  an  unexpected  piece  of  bad  news,  and  the  like.  In  many 
instances  the  mere  suggestion,  whether  subjective  or  made  by  an- 
other, that  they  have  heart-disease  suffices  to  excite  an  attack  of 
palpitation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  hysterical  sub- 
jects, and  I  have  known  a  word  casually  dropped,  by  being  wrong- 
ly understood  to  apply  to  himself,  to  throw  such  a  person  into  a 
violent  fit  of  palpitation  with  coldness  of  the  hands  and  a  feeling 
of  intense  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reassuring  word  will 
sometimes  as  promptly  quiet  the  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  often  a  close  connection  between  the  taking  of  food 
or  a  remedy  and  the  onset  of  symptoms.  This  is  sometimes 
doubtless  the  result  of  suggestion,  at  others  of  the  formation  of 
products  of  indigestion,  and  when  this  latter  is  the  case  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  it  is  through  a  reflex  or  mechanical  action 
or  is  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  toxins.  The  symptoms  not 
infrequently  come  on  so  quickly  that  there  would  hardly  seem  to 
be  time  for  the  formation  and  action  of  toxins.  In  neurasthenic 
individuals  fatigue  is  undoubtedly  an  exciting  factor.  I  have 
known  a  woman  to  take  a  short  walk  and  immediately  upon  her 
return  to  be  seized  by  a  sinking  spell  with  either  rapid  or  slow 
and  feeble  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  symptoms  easily 
thought  to  indicate  heart-failure,  yet  in  reality  due  not  at  all  to 
cardiac  weakness.  Ordinarily  in  cardiac  neuroses  an  attack  of 
palpitation  is  not  produced  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise. 
In  fact,  moderate  exercise,  as  walking,  is  more  likely  to  quiet 
down  the  heart.  Nevertheless  exceptions  may  occur,  as  was  the 
case  with  one  of  my  patients,  a  highly  neurotic  young  man  with- 
out demonstrable  signs  of  organic  disease. 

Cases  of  pseudo-angina  reflectoria  have  been  shown  in  the  de- 
scription of  symptoms  to  result  from  irritation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  from  irritation  of  a  peripheral  nerve,  and  undoubtedly 
also  from  disturbances  within  the  pelvic  organs.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  same  sort  of  influences  may  excite  an  attack  of  palpita- 
tion instead  of  pain.  The  same  thing  is  true,  I  believe,  as  regards 
the  impressions  which  are  said  to  arouse  an  attack  of  pseudo- 
angina  through  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Palpitation  of  this  origin 
is  not  common,  however,  any  more  than  is  pure  vaso-motor  pseudo- 
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aiiuiiiji.  InstniK'i's  in  wliicli  ;in  nlinrk  of  pain  is  i-allcd  fortli  by 
washinu:  the  Inimls  in  too  i-oKl  wau  r  oi-  hv  ilu'  iniprcssion  nuidc 
l)v  a  rold  \vin«l  u]H)n  llio  intorooslal  nerves  are  certainly  oxcop- 
tienal.  0\'  the  toxie  aii'cni'ies  aeeredited  with  the  jn'odiiel  ion  of 
j>seuilo-aniiina  pectoris,  dis«)r(UM-ed  action  of  the  heart,  pnvcordial 
anxiotv,  oppression,  etc.,  tobacco  is  b_v  far  the  most  frequent. 
This  inthienci'  of  tlie  weed  is  not  verv  eoninion,  and  vet  I  bave 
under  observat it>n  at  the  jiresenl  time  a  iientleman  who  assures 
me  that  he  cannot  smoke  a  siniih'  j)ip(>ful  of  miUl  tobacco  without 
feelini:  his  heart  beat  more  ra])idl_v  and  stroniilv  than  ordinary. 

Diagnosis.  In  ih'cidinu  llie  (piesiion  whetlier  or  not  a  pa- 
tient's synjptoms  warrant  their  being  dassilied  as  a  cardiac  neu- 
rosis, one  shoukl  bear  in  mind  that  tliey  arc  independent  of  struc- 
tural alteration  of  the  heart,  and  are  in  reality  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  a  disordered  nervous  system.  Consequently  one 
must  first  seek  in  the  personal  and  family  history  and  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  symptoms  for  evidence  of  hysteria,  neuras- 
thenia, or  of  a  hiii'hly  neurotic  temperament,  conditions  which 
have  been  shown  to  possess  an  etiologic  influence  over  the  phenom- 
ena that  form  a  clinical  picture  of  cardiac  neurosis. 

This  being  so  far  as  possible  settled,  it  is  next  necessary  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  heart-disease.  If 
such  can  be  excluded,  and  the  patient  belongs  to  the  age  and  sex  in 
which  neuroses  are  most  i)revalent,  a  correct  diagnosis  cannot  for 
the  most  part  be  difficult.  If,  on  the  contrary,  structural  altera- 
tion of  the  heart  is  detected,  or  if  the  patient  has  arrived  at  the 
time  of  life  when  myocardial  degeneration  is  likely,  then  one 
should  be  most  cautious  about  expressing  a  positive  opinion.  It  is 
very  possible  that  ho  has  to  do  with  a  case  in  w^hich  there  is  a 
blending  of  neurosis  with  structural  cardiac  disease.  In  all  in- 
stances, even  in  the  young,  one  must  carefully  study  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms,  carefully  discriminating  those  pointing  to  insta- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  from  such  as  indicate  cardiac  as- 
thenia. One  should  therefore  inquire  minutely  concerning  the 
effect  of  exercise,  for  although  one  cannot  assert  positively  that 
physical  effort  is  without  influence  upon  symptoms  in  cardiac 
neuroses,  still  such  is  ordinarily  the  case.  This  applies  as  well 
to  anomalies  of  cardiac  action  as  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
pseudo-angina. 
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Furthermore,  without  wishing  to  set  it  down  as  an  infallible 
guide,  1  desire  to  give  it  as  the  result  of  years  of  observation  that, 
if  the  patient  is  not  subjectively  aware  of  disorders  of  his  cardiac 
rhythm,  there  is  probably  myocardial  disease  even  if  objective 
proof  of  the  same  cannot  be  had.  The  reverse  does  not  obtain. 
The  matter  of  dyspna^a  requires  close  study.  Patients  with  car- 
diac inadequacy  from  whatever  cause  experience  shortness  of 
breath  upon  exertion  and  not  during  repose  except  in  an  advanced 
stage.  Neurotic  individuals,  on  the  contrary,  unless  markedly 
neurasthenic,  are  able  to  w^alk  without  breathlessness,  whereas 
they  are  very  apt  to  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  draw  a  long 
breath,  or  that  they  feel  a  ''  catch  in  their  breath."  They  breathe 
superficially,  and  every  now  and  then  take  an  unusually  deep  in- 
spiration, w^hich  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  great  relief. 

If  one  is  summoned  hastily  to  administer  relief  to  a  patient  in 
an  attack  of  palpitation,  a  sinking  spell,  etc.,  a  correct  diagnosis 
is  not  always  easy  at  first.  Valuable  information  may  be  obtained, 
however,  from  inquiry  into  the  history  as  regards  previous  at- 
tacks, mode  of  onset,  etc.,  and  from  attention  to  the  absence  of 
signs  of  organic  heart-disease  and  of  secondary  stasis.  Further- 
more, the  patient  generally  displays  nervous  agitation,  fright,  etc. 

In  those  cases  of  palpitation  which  manifest  throbbing  of  the 
aorta  either  in  the  episternal  notch  or  in  the  epigastrium,  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  from  aneurysm  may  be  made  by  attention  to 
the  following  points:  (1)  The  history  of  attacks  of  palpitation 
and  their  association  with  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria ; 
(2)  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  who  is  generally  young  and 
more  often  a  female;  (3)  the  absence  of  pain,  of  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  pressure,  of  a  localized  tumour  having  an  expansile  pulsa- 
tion and  thrill;  (4)  the  absence  of  an  area  of  dulness  upon  the 
manubrium  sterni  or  at  either  side,  or  at  some  point  along  the 
course  of  the  abdominal  aorta;  (5)  the  failure  to  detect  the  aus- 
cultatory phenomena,  of  bruit  and  accentuation  of  the  vascular 
sounds  usually  present  in  aneurysm;  (6)  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  sphygmograph  and  the  X-ray. 

In  determining  the  significance  and  nature  of  pain  in  the  car- 
diac region  one  should  meet  with  but  little  difficulty  if  he  remem- 
bers the  following  points:  (1)  The  absence  in  neurotic  cases  of 
signs  of  structural  cardiac  disease;  (2)  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
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the  [Kiiii,  inclc|>cii<lriit  of  t'xcri'isc  or  ol"  anv  ntlicr  cNidfiitlv  oxoit- 
iiig  cause;  (.'>)  the  proscnee  of  painful  areas  in  ilic  cinirsc  of  the 
fourth  ami  fifth  iiitcn'ostnl  ncrvi's,  shown  li\  llia«l  tn  l)c  svnip- 
toniatii'  of  both  fiiiu'tional  and  or«;anif  disortlcrs  of  tho  stomach. 
'Phoso  hvjH'ra'sthctic  /ones  are  ironerally  found  on  the  left  si(h'  as 
foHows:  (\)  ni'ar  the  h-ft  nip]>lf.  upon  the  fifth  rih,  oi-  in  tlie  in- 
terspace inimediatelv  above  or  below;  (B)  another  nixm  tii(> 
fourth  costal  cartilage  or  in  the  fourth  interspace  near  the  ster- 
num ;  (C)  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  or  upon  its  a])]iendix. 
There  are  frequently  other  i>ainfnl  points  upon  the  back  near  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scajmla.  The  tender  areas  sym])tomatic  of 
disorders  of  the  th(^raeic  organs  are,  according  to  the  same  author, 
located  higher  up,  being  in  front  on  the  stennim  near  the  level  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage,  and  on  the  third  rib,  or  near  by,  just 
within  the  vertical  mamillary  line.  When  the  tender  points  first 
mentioned  are  discovered  close  inquiry  wnll  usually  elicit  symp- 
toms of  indigestion  or  the  so-called  auto-infection. 

For  the  most  part  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the  pseudo-anginas 
is  difHcult  only  in  patients  at  or  after  middle  age,  and  in  them 
the  question  is  likely  to  be  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  dis- 
covery of  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  arterial  thickening.  In  such  an 
event  a  positive  diagnosis  must  often  be  deferred  until  time 
throws  further  light  on  the  case.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  is  possible  by  the  discovery:  (1)  That  the  attacks, 
as  previously  mentioned,  arise  independent  of,  and  are  as  a  rule 
uninfluenced  by,  physical  effort;  (2)  the  sufferer  is  not  compelled 
to  seek  the  erect  posture,  but  frequently  prefers  to  lie  down;  (3) 
he  does  not  present  a  picture  of  silent  motionless  agony,  but  moans 
or  cries  aloud  and  moves  about  restlessly;  (4)  the  attack  is  of 
much  longer  duration,  often  lasting  several  hours;  (5)  it  is  often 
possible  to  discover  signs  of  peripheral  disease  that  may  exert  a 
reflex  influence  or  to  get  a  history  of  influences  that  are  operable 
through  the  vaso-motor  system  or  act  as  a  toxin.  As  regards  tobac- 
co, however,  it  should  be  needless  to  suggest  that  in  middle-aged 
men  who  are  smokers  coronary  sclerosis  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
the  f-au-e  than  is  their  tobacco. 

Prognosis. — This  is  practically  that  of  the  underlying  neu- 
rosis. These  cases  are  often  of  very  long  standing,  and  therefore 
present  a  correspondingly  unfavourable  prospect  of  cure.     In  the 
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yoimg,  when  the  case  is  unmistakably  one  of  neurosis,  the  assur- 
ance can  nnljesitatingly  be  given  that  deatli  will  not  result  from 
the  attack  of  palpitation  or  pseudo-angina.  When  the  diagnosis  is 
doubtful,  the  patient  may,  for  the  moral  effect,  be  told  that  his 
cardiac  symptoms  are  functional,  yet  the  friends  should  be 
warned  of  the  possibly  grave  nature  of  the  case.  In  strictly  neu- 
rotic subjects  the  prognosis  depends,  moreover,  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  the  removal  of  all  those  influences  of  environment  which 
unfavourably  affect  the  patient.  In  Graves's  disease,  or  those 
allied  states  associated  with  enteroptosis,  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
immunity  from  their  tachycardia  and  palpitations  is  very  un- 
promising. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  not  alone  to  the  relief  of 
the  paroxysms  of  palpitation  or  pain,  but  also  to  the  removal  if 
possible  of  the  underlying  neurosis.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
work  to  discuss  the  management  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria, 
and  therefore  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  the  physician  who  would 
successfully  treat  cardiac  neuroses  must  command  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  patient,  and  he  must  use  the  influence 
thus  gained  for  their  proper  moral  management.  He  must  dis- 
play no  hesitation  or  vacillation  in  his  suggestions  and  no  irreso- 
lution in  their  enforcement. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — In  most  instances  the  medical  at- 
tendant first  sees  the  patient  in  one  of  his  seizures,  and  is  there- 
fore called  on  to  act  energetically  and  promptly.  Yet  he  should 
never  be  in  such  haste  that  he  cannot  first  gain  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  He  should  never  display 
alarm,  and  even  if  he  thinks  so,  he  should  never  tell  the  patient  he 
is  in  danger  of  dying.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  endeavour  to 
reassure  the  patient  both  by  word  and  the  calmness  of  his  manner. 
Whether  the  attack  is  one  of  palpitation  merely,  or  one  of  intense 
pain,  the  treatment  is  essentially  the  same,  for  there  are  usually 
associated  symptoms  of  vaso-motor  disturbance. 

Palpitation. — I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  re- 
sorting to  digitalis  or  remedies  of  similar  action  for  the  arrest  of 
an  attack  of  palpitation.  These  remedies  are  slow  of  action,  the 
attack  is  in  most  instances  short-lived,  and  before  the  digitalis 
takes  effect  the  tumultuous  heart-action  subsides  spontaneously,  or 
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ln'oausi.'  some  otlicr  lucnsiii^'  has  iiiti  the  iiulit-at  ioii.  If  there 
are  ]Killor  of  the  eonnteiiance,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a 
small  eontracteil  pulse,  a  i'a|>i(llv  ditVusible  stiinulant  is  indieated. 
The  arterioles  should  lie  dihiti'd  so  as  to  cause  warmth  and  flush- 
iiii;  of  the  surface,  even  though  the  ])ulse  be  ra]iid  as  Avell  as  small. 
To  this  end  nitroulveeriu  is  etheient  and  usnallv  alVords  pi'ompt 
relief.  It  is  better  to  dissolve  a  tablet  or  to  drop  a  minim  of  a 
1-per-eent  solution  on  the  tongue,  for  its  action  is  more  prompt 
than  when  swallowed.  Whisky,  ammonia,  cam])lior,  or  even  hot 
ginger  ti'a  or  lii>t  pcjipei-niint  water  uiav  be  given,  while  heat 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  prax'ordium.  If  in- 
steail  of  being  cold  the  surface  of  the  body  is  warm  and  the  face 
flushed,  ])nls(.'  full  aihl  bdiiiiiliiig,  then  ditl'nsible  stimulants  are 
contra-indicated.  It  is  now  better  to  a])])ly  ice  to  the  pni'cordium 
and  to  give  a  full  dose  of  one  of  the  bromides,  with  possibly  2  or  3 
drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  root.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  dose 
of  digitalis  or  strophanthus.  In  most  cases  fear  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  maintaining  the  attack,  and  consequently  the  very 
presence  of  the  doctor,  provided  his  manner  is  calm  and  reassur- 
ing, will  do  much  to  aid  the  action  of  remedies.  If  the  seizure  is 
unusually  refractory  and  the  ])atient's  agitation  does  not  subside 
after  a  sufficiently  long  trial  of  the  line  of  treatment  indicated 
above,  then  it  may  be  well  to  inject  ^  of  a  grain  of  morphine  for 
its  calmative  effect. 

The  Attack  of  Pain. — If  the  pnccordial  distress  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  merit  the  term  of  pseudo-angina,  being  plainly  a  pleuro- 
dynia with  cardiac  anxiety,  it  may  yield  to  the  application  of  a 
sinapism  or  of  simple  heat  to  the  chest.  If  there  are  signs  of 
vaso-Jiiotor  spasm,  or  if  the  pulse  is  weak  and  perhaps  slow"  and 
irregular  or  intermittent,  a  rapidly  acting  stimulant  of  the  kind 
mentioned  above  should  be  given. 

If  the  paroxysm  is  a  pseudo-angina  either  one  of  two  remedies 
is  indicated:  nitroglycerin  Avhere  there  is  arterial  spasm,  and 
morphine  subcutaneously  where  there  is  or  is  not  such  spasm. 
This  latter  not  only  allays  pain  and  acts  as  an  efficient  cardiac 
stimulant,  but  it  calms  the  patient  and  promotes  subsequent  sleep. 
Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  ahvays  danger 
of  these  neurotic  patients,  who  suffer  from  frequent  attacks  of 
pain,  learning  to  depend  upon  the  drug,  and  thus  in  time  becom- 
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ing  victims  of  the  morphine  habit.  The  same  objection  applies  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  for  the  treatment  of  an  attack  of 
palpitation,  sinking  spells,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  rely 
on  other  harmless  but  equally  effective  stimulants. 

In  conclusion,  the  physician  should  search  for  and  endeavour 
to  remove  all  those  sources  of  visceral  or  peripheral  irritation 
which  serve  to  disturb  the  nervous  system  between  attacks  or  may 
seem  to  act  as  exciting  causes. 

Enteroptosis,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  digestive  indiscre- 
tions, or  any  other  Condition  that  may  account  for  the  cardiac 
symptoms  are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  such  cases  and  the  special  indications  of  each  case. 
Great  amelioration  and  sometimes  entire  relief  of  the  distressing 
attacks  of  palpitation  follow  so  simple  a  measure  as  the  wearing 
of  a  properly  fitted  abdominal  supporter  in  cases  of  ptosis  of  the 
stomach  or  other  viscera.  In  addition,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  clothing,  that  too  tight  skirt-bands  or  corsets  may  not  in- 
crease the  dragging  of  the  abdominal  contents  upon  their  sup- 
ports. Properly  given,  massage  is  often  of  much  benefit  in  these 
cases. 

Finally,  in  all  casec  the  exciting  causes  should  be  carefully 
sought  out  and  the  patient  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing all  those  influences  which  may  precipitate  an  attack.  lie 
should  be  told  that  if  he  is  to  get  better  he  is  to  aid  in  his  cure  by 
obeying  instructions  to  the  letter,  since  medicines  alone  are  in- 
capable of  eradicating  his  disorder. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 
ESSENTIAL    PAROXYSMAL    TACHYCARDIA 

TiJis  is  a  hiiililv  interesting  and  very  i)u/,zlinij:  derangement 
of  the  heart's  action  whicli  has  received  much  attention  from  tlie 
medical  profession  since  1867,  the  date,  according  to  Herringham, 
of  the  publication  by  Payne  Cotton  of  the  first  recorded  case. 
This  disorder  of  cardiac  rhythm  consists  in  exceeding  rapidity  of 
action,  and  occnrs  in  attacks  of  variable  duration  and  frequency, 
during  which  the  heart-beats  number  IGO  or  more  to  the  minute, 
^fedical  men  in  the  British  Isles  have  always  been  keen  observers, 
and  here  again,  as  in  angina  pectoris  and  bradycardia,  have  sig- 
nalized their  powers  of  observation.  Cotton,  Edmunds,  Watson, 
and  Bowles  led  the  way,  inid  in  the  next  few  years  other  observa- 
tions were  recorded  by  Xunnely,  (^avafv,  and  Farquharson.  On 
the  Continent  we  find  the  names  of  Tuehzek,  Gerhardt,  Bouveret, 
Oettinger,  Probsting,  and  many  otlun-s.  Gerhardt  suggested  the 
term  Tachycardia  in  the  year  1881,  and  in  1888  Bouveret  sug- 
gested the  appellation  P]ssential  Paroxysmal  Tachycardia,  to  dis- 
tinguish cases  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  excessively  rapid  action 
furnished  the  only  clinical  evidence  of  cardiac  disease. 

Acceleration  of  the  heart's  acti(m  to  140,  150,  and  even  to  170 
in  The  minute  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  valvular  lesion, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  depend  in  some  way  upon  structural  alter- 
ation of  the  walls  due  to  the  valve  defect.  But  in  those  cases 
which  Bouveret  characterizes  as  essential  tachycardia  there  is  no 
clinical  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  therefore  the  paroxysms 
cannot  be  considered  symptomatic.  This  distinction  is  objected 
to,  however,  by  Herringham,  Gibson,  and  others,  who  prefer  to 
call  the  condition  simply  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  since  this  ap- 
plies broadly  to  all  cases  in  which  typical  attacks  of  excessively 
rapid  action  occur. 
730 
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Clifford  Allbutt  objects  to  the  term  paroxysmal,  saying,  "  The 
interpretation  is  that  tachycardia  is  a  fairly  uniform  symptom 
group ;  and,  as  one  of  its  eminent  characters  is  its  paroxysmal 
occurrence,  the  addition  of  this  qualification  to  the  name  is  super- 
fluous." 

Pathology. — There  are  no  anatomical  changes  that  can  be 
definitely  associated  with  essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  and 
likewise  there  is  no  established  pathological  basis  upon  which  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  may  rest.  Prior  to  1897  six  post- 
mortem observations  had  been  made  in  this  class  of  cases,  but 
they  failed  to  disclose  any  constant  or  unifoi'm  lesion.  In  one, 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  was  in  a  state  of  pronounced  fibrous 
degeneration,  and  in  two  the  hearts  were  extensively  fatty,  while 
in  three  others  no  special  changes  were  noted  aside  from  dilata- 
tion. As  these  alterations  have  been  found  over  and  over  again, 
indeed,  are  very  common  in  hearts  that  have  never  manifested  this 
peculiar  disorder  of  action,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  nothing  in 
these  post-mortem  findings  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  parox- 
ysmal tachycardia.  Consequently  various  theories  have  been 
offered  to  account  for  the  attacks. 

Tuchzek  suggested  paralysis  of  the  vagus,  and  ISTothnagel,  irri- 
tation of  the  sympathetic,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
there  may  be  a  combined  action  of  the  two,  vagus  paresis  and  ac- 
celerator stimulation.  Objections  are  urged  against  all  of  these 
theories.  Tuchzek's  theory  has  been  widely  accepted,  and  yet  ex- 
periments on  animals  have  failed  to  produce  so  extreme  a  rapidity 
of  heart-action  as  is  seen  in  these  attacks,  and  Allbutt  believes 
that  in  man  abeyance  of  the  inhibitory  control  of  the  vagus  would 
not  send  the  pulse  up  beyond  120.  Likewise,  stimulation  of  the 
cardiac  accelerator  nerve  is  said  not  to  increase  the  pulse-rate 
beyond  150.  Ascribing  the  rapid  action  to  a  combination  of  both 
necessitates  the  assumption  of  some  cause  which  acts  simultane- 
ously on  both  nerves,  and  this,  in  Allbutt's  emphatic  words,  "  sins 
against  the  economy  of  causes." 

Bouveret's  suggestion  that  it  is  a  bulbo-spinal  neurosis,  and 
Talamon's  that  it  is  of  an  epilpetic  nature,  are  both  not  acceptable. 
Samuel  West  has  urged  that  the  attacks  are  due  to  alterations  in 
the  myocardium,  to  which  Herringham  would  add  changes  in  the 
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norvo  nuliiius  siliuilcd  in  llic  licnrl,  ;i  \ii'\\  that  schmus  to  appeal 
stroni::l_v  to  (Jibsoii.  OiIut  suiiiicstioiis,  as  a  neuritis,  arc-  ot"  still 
k'ss  importance  Tlicv  iwr  all  nici-f  surmises;  and  in  the  pres(Mit 
state  of  our  knowlediic,  witlionl  numerous  and  caret ul  necropsies 
to  tlirow  liiiht  on  the  anatomical  chaniics  underiyinii'  this  interest- 
iui;  svm])tom  or  disease,  uhiclie\cr  ii  may  he,  we  can  only  say 
with  jxisitiveuess  that  we  know  iiothiui;'  eoneerninii;  its  true  nature. 

Etiology.  -  'Phis  is  likewise  obscure.  Most  of  the  recorded 
eases  liave  hi-eu  in  adults.  Of  the  53  eases  collected  by  Ilerring- 
ham,  the  aije  was  stated  in  H>,  and  of  these  there  were  7  instances 
in  children,  12  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  and  13  in 
the  fidlowing  decade  of  life,  the  remainder  being  in  persons  past 
forty.  Age,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  exert  special  predispos- 
ing influence.  Both  sexes  are  subject  to  attacks,  and  although  30 
of  llerringham's  collected  instances  were  in  males,  the  prepon- 
derance of  this  sex  is  so  slight  that  it  scarcely  w'arrants  the  con- 
clusion that   in  sex  alone  resides  any  |)redisposing  influence. 

That  in  some  cases  there  may  l)e  an  hereditary  element  ap- 
pears to  be  established  by  Oettinger's  case,  since  there  was  history 
of  the  same  sort  of  attacks  in  three  preceding  generations.  In  some 
<»f  the  reported  cases  there  has  been  a  history  of  previous  disease 
— rheumatism,  influenza,  di])htheria,  malaria,  anu'mia — that  may 
jMissihly  have  been  a  predisposing  factor,  l)ut  a  definite  relationship 
(»f  this  kind  has  not  been  established. 

In  the  way  of  possible  exciting  causes  have  been  a  blow  on 
the  chest,  fright  or  other  strong  emotion,  and  a  sudden  physi- 
cal effort.  Attacks  have  also  follow-ed  disturbances  in  the  digest- 
ive tract. 

Rond^erg  states  that  paroxysmal  tachycardia  rests  on  a  nerv- 
ous basis,  and  may  arise  reflexly  from  disorder  in  any  of  the  vis- 
cera or  may  result  from  some  cause  acting  directly  through  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  is  independent  of  any  demonstrable 
cardiac  disease.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  after  all  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  its  pathogenesis  we  are  no  wiser  than  we  were 
before. 

Features  of  the  Paroxysm. — Tw^o  conditions  are  essential  if 
rapid  action  of  the  heart  is  to  be  considered  an  instance  of  essen- 
tial paroxysmal  tachycardia:  (1)  The  apparently  healthy  heart 
must  beat  at  least  KIO  times  a  minute.      (2)    The  onset  and  ter- 
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minatioii  of  the  attack  must  be  so  sudden  and  abrupt  as  to  give  it 
the  character  of  a  paroxysm.  Although  a  pulse-rate  of  less  than 
160  is  frequently  observed  in  persons  with  some  structural  disease 
of  the  heart,  still  in  essential  tachycardia  the  number  of  cardiac 
contractions  is  often  vastly  in  excess  of  this  number,  running  as 
high  as  200,  and  in  a  few  instances  even  to  300  a  minute.  The 
pulse  is  small,  thready,  and  often  uncountable,  because  the  ex- 
treme frequency  of  the  weaves  and  the  emptiness  of  the  vessel 
cause  the  pulse-waves  to  run  together  in  an  indistinguishable 
manner.  To  determine  the  heart-rate,  therefore,  one  must  count 
the  heart-beats  by  auscultation  instead  of  by  palpating  a  periph- 
eral artery. 

The  rhythm  of  the  contractions  is  usually  regular,  but  irregu- 
larity and  inequality  in  their  force  are  sometimes  observed.  The 
extreme  rapidity  of  the  cardiac  systoles  is  at  the  expense  of  their 


Fig.  108. — Sphygmogram  fkom  Case  of  I'aroxysmal  Tachvcardia. 

strength  and  efficiencv,  blood-waves  of  normal  volume  are  not  dis- 
charged  into  the  aorta,  the  arterial  system  becomes  relatively 
empty,  and  the  pulse  is  one  of  strikingly  low  pressure.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  appended  tracing  (Fig.  108)  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Wells  from  one  of  his  cases. 

The  paroxysms  begin  abruptly  and  generally  without  premoni- 
tion. Indeed,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first  attack  the  patient 
does  not  always  know  w^hat  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  is  only 
able  to  say  he  feels  bad.  If  the  tachycardia  is  short  lived,  the 
patient  may  experience  nothing  more  than  a  vague  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort and  his  outward  appearance  may  not  disclose  anything 
unusual  to  the  ordinary  observer.  There  may  be,  however,  pallor 
or  flushing  of  the  countenance.  In  some  instances  there  are  pre- 
cordial oppression  and  even  pain,  numbness  or  tingling  of  the  arm 
(Gibson).  Palpitation  or  fluttering  of  the  heart  may  be  com- 
plained of,  and  vertigo  is  sometimes  experienced.  Most  sufferers 
from  this  complaint,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  and  the 
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fiU't  that  t'xporicnoe  lias  shown  tho  toniiination  to  be  in  sudden 
roeoverv.  ht'conu*  <;reiitly  jihinncd,  and  if  tho  attack  is  prolonged 
to  sevoral  tlavs  tali  into  a  state  of  great  nirntal  and  physical  dis- 
tress. 

If  the  case  is  seen  early  there  is  nsnally  so  little  evidence  of 
the  actnal  state  of  things  in  the  patient's  ontward  ai)]H'arance  that 
the  medical  attendant  on  feeling  the  radial  jtulsc  is  nsnally  struck 
with  astonishment  and  even  dismay  at  its  rapidity. 

If  the  attack  lasts  long  enough  it  leads  to  cardiac  inadequacy 
and  the  blood  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  heart-cavities.  The  heart 
becomes  overdistended  and  the  venous  side  of  the  circulation  en- 
gorged, as  shown  by  increased  cardiac  dulness,  cyanosis,  and  it 
may  be  by  pulsation  of  the  jugulars  (Gibson).  There  is  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  possibly  also  a  small  aiiidunt  of  (I'dcma,  and  even 
albuminuria.  The  heart-sounds  are  feeble  and  the  first  at  the 
apex  may  become  almost  inaudible. 

In  most  cases  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  not  sufficient 
to  lead  to  such  marked  signs  of  stasis.  The  attack  subsides  sud- 
denly after  a  few  hours  and  the  jiatient  is  left  very  much  as  he 
was  before,  feeling  perhaps  tired  and  dreading  a  recurrence,  but 
able  to  return  to  his  ordinary  duties. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  such  a  paroxysm,  whether  long  or 
short,  is  the  persistence  of  the  tachycardia  even  during  sleep. 
Such  attacks  are  usually  repeated  through  a  series  of  years,  and 
yet  cases  have  been  observed  in  wliidi  but  a  single  paroxysm  was 
noted.  Although  recurrences  are  the  rule,  there  is  no  regularity 
in  their  repetition. 

Their  duration  is  likewise  variable,  since  the  paroxysms  may 
last  from  a  few  minutes  to  one  or  more  days.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  tachycardia  persisted  for  two  or  even  three  weeks. 

If  the  tachycardia  is  a  symptom  of  some  visceral  disturbance, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  a  functional  derangement  of  reflex  origin, 
then  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  but  a  single  attack  and  to  understand 
how  this  may  be  of  short  duration.  But,  if  it  is  due  to  some  deli- 
cate and  as  yet  unrecognisable  alteration  in  the  myocardium  or 
bulb,  then  recurrences  should  be  the  rule,  as  indeed  they  are,  and 
the  attacks  should  be  of  considerable  duration. 

Diagnosis. — The  determination  of  the  fact  of  tachycardia 
is  not  difficult.     The  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  rapid  ac- 
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tion  is  an  instance  of  essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia  or  is  of  the 
kind  called  symptomatic.  If  it  belongs  to  the  former  class,  it 
should  fulfil  the  following  requirements:  (1)  A  heart-rate  for  the 
time  being  of  at  least  160  a  minute,  (2)  abru})tness  of  onset  and 
equal  suddenness  of  termination,  (8)  failure  to  detect  evidence  of 
heart-disease  either  during  or  between  attacks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  myocardial  or  endo- 
cardial disease,  the  tachycardia  is  symptomatic  and  not  essential, 
no  matter  how  rapid  may  be  the  pulse.  In  this  class,  however,  it 
is  not  usual  for  the  heart's  action  to  exceed  150  a  minute.  Most 
instances  of  "  heart  hurry  "  belong  to  this  class,  and  yet  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  essential  form  occurs  more  often  than  is  reported, 
either  because  the  attacks  come  to  the  notice  of  the  family  doctor 
rather  than  of  the  consultant,  or  because  the  attacks  are  so  tran- 
sient that  no  physician  is  called  in.  Although  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  symptomatic  tachycardia  and  have  knowm  several  indi- 
viduals who  gave  a  history  of  the  essential  form,  among  them  a 
medical  man,  I  have  not  actually  witnessed  a  paroxysm. 

Prognosis. — In  the  essential  form  the  prognosis  may  be 
said  to  be  favourable  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  There  is  always 
an  element  of  uncertainty  in  any  case  of  extreme  and  protracted 
"  heart  hurry,"  but  if  a  paroxysm  terminates  speedily  no  damage 
to  the  heart  may  be  sustained.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
uncertainty  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  an  attack  may 
endure.  In  the  aged,  the  feeble,  and  persons  having  a  definite 
cardiac  lesion  such  paroxysms  are  not  devoid  of  danger.  In 
most  cases  of  paroxysnuil  tachycardia  the  seizure  may  be  expected 
to  terminate  abruptly  and  spontaneously,  but  how  long  the  patient 
is  to  remain  immune  from  a  repetition  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
uncertainty  for  the  prudent  physician  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
history  of  cases  shows  that  in  most  instances  other  attacks  are  to 
be  expected. 

Treatment.- — The  plain  indication  is  if  possible  to  arrest 
the  paroxysm.  This  is  called  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  tachycardia  has  not  caused  death.  Al- 
though a  patient  may  have  had  repeated  attacks  that  have  ceased 
spontaneously,  yet  tachycardia  is  such  an  uncertain  quantity  that 
one  can  never  be  quite  sure  how  another  paroxysm  may  affect  the 
heart.    Unfortunately  it  is  the  same  with  this  as  with  other  mala- 
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(lies;  our  tlior:i]HMitic  rcsoiircos  do  uo\  nhviiys  oii:ililo  lis  to  moot. 
iiulioatioiis  sat  ist'aottuilx . 

'riu'orrticallv.  diuiialis  ouiilil  to  ('iial)l(>  us  to  slow  <lo\vii  a  nm- 
awav  lioart.  Init  oxpcricncc  lias  shown  its  iiiollioioncv  in  most  eases. 
This  remedv  sliouM  not  ho  administered  recklessly  in  ])aroxysmal 
taehveardia,  for  it"  the  attacks  were  to  tcniiiiiate  spontaneously 
soon  after  tlu'  administration  of  a  sinirle  very  large  dose  or  of 
several  massive  ones  iu  (juiek  succession,  there  miirht  1)0  positive 
dauiior  of  poisonous  effects.  If,  as  stateij  hy  Ailhntt,  digitalis 
]>rodnces  diuresis  even  wlieii  il  does  not  conli-ol  the  heart's  action, 
it  is  likely  to  be  eliminated  and  e\  il  consequences  will  not  result. 
Xevertheless,  it  is  well  not  to  administer  more  than  10  minims  of 
the  tincture  hourly  for  six  hours,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  time 
no  ai)]irecial)le  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  ])roduced,  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means. 

Ice  may  he  applied  to  the  praecordia,  or  one  may  try  the  effect 
of  prolonged  but  not  too  vigorous  friction  of  the  skin  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  which  has  been  said  to  slow 
the  heart.  The  vagus  may  be  compressed  in  the  neck,  or  it  nuiy 
be  stimulated  by  an  electric  current. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  that  the  patient  take  a  deep 
inspiration,  and  then  with  his  arms  folded  across  the  front  of  the 
chest  and  his  feet  pressed  firndy  against  the  foot-board  of  the  bed 
to  make  a  powerful  expiratory  effort  while  the  glottis  is  kept 
closed.  One  of  my  patients  who  is  a  sufferer  from  essential 
paroxysmal  tachycardia  assures  me  that  she  has  sometimes  been 
able  to  check  her  heart  by  drawing  a  full  breath,  then  while  her 
body  is  flexed  so  as  to  compress  her  abdomen,  making  a  powerful 
expiratory  pressure.  In  her  case  also  a  paroxysm  has  been  known 
to  be  arrested  by  the  pouring  of  cold  water  over  her  wrists. 

Whatever  remedy  is  administered  or  whatever  method  of  im- 
pressing the  nervous  system  is  tried,  it  is  often  found  useless.  It 
then  becomes  the  physician's  duty  to  support  the  heart  until  the 
tachycardia  subsides  spontaneously,  and  when  cardiac  dilatation 
sets  in,  this  is  imperative.  To  this  end  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  strychnine,  caffeine,  digitalis,  etc.;,  while  the  patient  is  kept  at 
rest.  The  diet  is  to  be  simple  and  nourishing,  and  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  stimulants  are  to  be  forbidden.  In  prolonged  attacks  it  may 
be  well  also  to  administer  a  gentle  cathartic. 
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It  mav  not  be  possible  to  prevent  recurrences,  and  attempts  in 
that  direction  may  seem  to  be  something  like  firing  in  the  dark, 
yet  the  patient  should  receive  medical  attention  between  attacks. 
In  cases  exhibiting  subsequent  signs  of  cardiac  strain  or  in  which 
there  is  an  unstable  nervous  system,  such  regular  treatment  is  spe- 
cially advisable.  Gibson  recommends  tonics,  a  course  of  the  IsTau- 
heim  baths  with  resistance  gymnastics  and  such  other  measures  as 
the  experience  of  the  medical  attendant  and  the  exigencies  of  each 
case  suggests.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  well  to  give  digitalis 
or  other  heart-tonics  for  a  long  time.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  discover  and  remove  any  source  of  reflex  irritation,  and  the 
daily  life  should  be  as  healthful  and  free  from  excitement  as 
possible. 
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CHAPTEi:    XXXri 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 

Deoexerative  chani:;c's  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  were 
observed  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Senac  and  Morgagni,  and  by 
these  investigators  were  described  as  an  inflammatory  process. 
It  is  to  TJokitanskv  and  Virchow,  however,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  thorougli  and  systematic  investigations  concerning  the  origin 
and  natnre  of  the  process  to  which  Lohstcin  had  previously  given 
the  name  of  arteriosclerosis.  Virchow  regarded  it  as  a  chronic 
arteritis  and  pointed  out  its  similarity  to  the  slow  inflammatory 
process  so  often  seen  in  the  viscera,  which  is  attended  by  the  devel- 
opment of  fibrous  tissue.  The  inflammatory  nature  of  arterio- 
sclerosis was  accepted  by  other  pathologists  also,  l)iit  by  certain 
of  them  was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  some  infectious  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  sclerotic  change  was  by 
Traube  and  others  found  in  mechanical  factors — i.  e.,  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  arterial  blood-pressure  following  persistent  contrac- 
tion of  the  arterioles.  Indeed,  some  went  so  far  as  to  attribute 
to  high  blood-pressure  every  case  in  which  they  recognised  sclero- 
sis and  secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

The  latest  view  of  the  pathology  of  this  vascular  change  and 
the  one  that  is  coming  into  general  acceptance  is  that  of  Thoma. 
Concisely  stated,  his  conception  of  the  process  is  that  in  conse- 
quence of  lessened  resistance  of  the  media  the  vessel  becomes 
widened  with  resulting  slowing  of  the  blood-stream.  Connective 
tissue  then  develops  in  the  subendothelial  layers  of  the  intima  as  a 
compensatory  process  by  whicli  to  restore  the  normal  relation  be- 
738 
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tween  the  artery  and  its  contents.  Although  in  most  instances  the 
vascular  change  is  an  attemjDt  to  make  good  a  loss  of  elasticity. 
and  widening  of  the  artery,  still  it  may  develop  when  the  normal 
relation  between  the  vessel  and  its  contents  is  lost  by  reason  of 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  blood.  Romberg,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  historical  data  just  given,  finds  Thoma's  view 
highly  satisfactory,  since  it  seems  to  explain  the  development  of 
arteriosclerosis  in  cases  which  were  previously  unaccountable  by 
Traube's  theory.  Moreover,  it  has  been  founded  on  an  immense 
amount  of  carefully  studied  material. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Arteriosclerosis  consists  essentially  in'^ 
a  degeneration  of  the  media  with  secondary  compensatory  thicken- 
ing of  the  intima.  It  may  be  localized,  constituting  the  nodular 
form  of  Councilman,  or  it  may  be  diffuse.  In  the  nodular  or  cir- 
cumscribed form  whitish  or  yellowish  patches  are  scattered  along 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  which  stand  up  from  the  surround- 
ing level  and  are  of  a  ronnded  contour.  In  the  diffuse  variety 
the  arterial  wall  is  stiff,  and  more  or  less  dilated,  while  on  the 
surface  of  the  intima  may  be  zones  of  nodular  thickening  and 
calcareous  or  atheromatous  patches.  In  old  persons  the  arteries 
are  stiff,  more  or  less  tortuous  and  dilated.  The  inner  surface 
presents  numerous  calcareons  plates  and  atheromatous  ulcers. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  thickening  of  the  intima  is 
found  due  to  development  of  connective  tissue  between  the  endo- 
thelium and  underlying  elastic  tissue.  After  a  time,  degenerative 
changes  take  place  in  this  newly  formed  connective  tissue  which 
consist  in  hyaline  transformation  of  the  outer  portion  with  areas 
nearer  the  endothelium  of  fine  detritus  in  which  fat  droplets  are 
seen.  These  areas  of  necrosis  constitute  the  so-called  atheroma- 
tous abscess.  When  these  areas  break  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel 
depressions  are  left,  known  as  atheromatous  ulcers.  The  borders 
and  bottoms  of  such  ulcers  are  rough,  and  hence  may  become  the 
seat  of  white  thrombi.  By  the  deposit  of  lime  salts  in  these  ath- 
eromatous patches  calcareous  plaques  are  formed  which  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  intima,  while  by  formation  of  chalky 
particles  in  the  wall  the  artery  may  become  transformed  into  a 
tube  of  almost  bony  hardness. 

In  the  middle  coat  changes  of  a  degenerative  nature  take  place 
which  lead  to  weakening  and  dilatation  of  the  artery  and  conse- 
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tpu'iit  tliifki'iiiiii;  of  llic  intiin;i.  Tlic  middle  tunic  hocoinos 
tliiniu'd  in  (.'unscciiuMU'i'  oi  ;itri>i)li_v  juul  iKuciicrntiou  ol  its  niusclc- 
tibros  ami  of  more  or  less  oxtonsivo  dostnul  ion  of  its  elastic  ele- 
iiionts.  In  sonu'  cases  these  elements  dis;i|i|t(;ir  cntii-clv  nnd  arc 
replaced  bv  connective  tissne.  The  advent  it  i;i  in  its  turn  does  not 
escape,  l)\it  Ik'couics  intihrated  witli  round  cells,  especiallv  in  the 
neij:;hl>ourho(.d  <>!'  ilic  rasn  nLsonim.  ilie  invest  inu'  niend)rane  be- 
comes tonirh  and  fibrous  and  may  also  be  of  increased  thickness. 

The  changes  of  arteriosclerosis  which  have  l)een  thus  briefly' 
descril)etl  are  not  distributed  imiformly  in  the  affected  vessel  or 
in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  The  lumen  (d'  small  arteries 
is  apt  to  be  <ireatly  narrowed  and  i-ven  obliterated  by  the  hypcr- 
])lasia  of  their  coats,  or  it  is  blocked  by  thrombosis.  The  aorta 
and  large  arteries,  on  the  contrary,  are  apt  to  become  more  or 
less  dilated  while  their  walls  are  rigid  and  the  intinia  rough  from 
the  jiresence  of  calcareous  plates  and  atheromatous  patches,  as  pre- 
viously described. 

As  already  stated,  the  various  j)arts  of  the  arterial  system  are 
not  ecpudly  involved  in  the  sclerotic  process.  Thus  Bregnumn 
found  as  a  result  of  analysis  of  the  cases  investigated  under 
Thoma's  direction,  that  the  ulnar  was  involved  in  94  per  cent, 
anterior  tibial  in  1)3,  subclavian  in  88,  cerebral  arteries  in  87,  in- 
ternal carotid  in  87,  radial  in  86,  splenic  in  82,  po])liteal  in  79, 
external  carotid  in  78,  axillary  in  71,  femoral  in  00,  common  ca- 
rotid in  G8,  ascending  aorta  in  (u,  abdominal  aorta  in  ()4,  external 
iliac  in  58,  and  brachial  in  55  per  cent.  This  list  shows  some 
very  remarkable  differences  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  there  be  so  marked  a  discrepancy  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  ulnar  and  radial  are  affected  ? 

This  matter  will  again  be  referred  to  in  considering  the  eti- 
ology. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  arteriosclerosis  of  the  nodular 
variety  is  encountered  in  some  arteries  with  greater  frequency 
than  in  others.  These  are  such  as  do  not  run  in  straight  or 
nearly  straight  directions,  but  make  numerous  turns  in  their 
course  or  give  off  branches  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  sclerotic  process 
is  here  found  at  the  points  whence  the  branches  depart  or  where 
the  vessel  undergoes  a  bend  or  curve.     A  glance  at  Bregmann's 
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tables,  quoted  by  Ivoniberg-,  and  eoiupiled  with  special  reference  to 
the  nodular  form,  shows  that  the  abdominal  aorta  heads  the  list, 
while  the  common  carotid,  internal  carotid,  ascending  aorta,  and 
cerebral  arteries  follow  close  after  in  this  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  radial  is  generally  affected  with  the 
diifnse  form,  owing  probably  to  its  nearly  direct  course  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  not  numerous  branches,  conditions  Avhich  per- 
mit uniformly  high  blood-pressure,  and  hence  development  of 
sclerosis  throughout  its  length. 

Associated  with  sclerotic  changes  in  the  vascular  system  are 
alterations  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  various  organs,  particularly 
heart,  kidneys,  and  liver.  In  the  senile  form  the  heart  may  be 
decreased  in  size,  whereas  in  the  diffuse  variety,  that  encountered 
in  comparatively  young  and  robust  men,  the  heart  sometimes 
reaches  enormous  dimensions.  Councilman  found  instances  in 
w^hich  the  heart  weighed  two  and  nearly  three  times  the  normal. 
The  myocardium  is  apt  to  show  fibrous  degeneration,  the  coro- 
naries  to  be  sclerotic,  and  the  aortic  valve  to  be  opaque,  sclerotic, 
and  in  some  cases  incompetent. 

The  kidneys  are  especially  likely  to  show  the  sclerotic  change 
on  microscopic  examination,  although  to  the  naked  eye  the  changes 
may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  easily  overlooked.  The  capsule  is  adher- 
ent and  somewhat  roughened  on  its  surface,  which  may  present 
dark  red  depressed  areas  due  to  atrophy.  The  capillaries  of  the 
glomeruli  are  thickened  and  may  be  obliterated  and  exhibit  ex- 
tensive hyaline  degeneration.  Atrophic  changes  may  be  present 
in  the  liver,  particularly  in  connection  with  senile  arteriosclerosis. 

Etiology. — The  great  frequency  of  sclerotic  changes  in  the 
arteries  of  old  people  very  naturally  attracted  attention  and  sug- 
gested a  close  etiological  connection  between  age  and  this  disease. 
It  has  been  thought  directly  due  to  senility,  and  hence  a  necessary 
part  of  advanced  years.  That  arteriosclerosis  is  not  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  age,  however,  is  well  known,  and  Gibson  states 
that  when  Thomas  Parr  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  his  arteries  were  found  by  Harvey  to  be  free  from  any  evi- 
dence of  degeneration.  Such  facts  indicate  that  to  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  age  per  se  cannot  be  attributed  the  development  of  arterial 
degeneration.  The  explanation  given  by  Romberg  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  conditions  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  I  have 
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vt't  srrn,  ami  is,  that  wluii  artcriosrltTDsis  is  found  in  an  old  man, 
it  is  because  the  eomlitions  of  blood-pressure  wliieh  lead  to  the 
change  have  been  operative  during  his  many  years,  and  therefore 
have  come  to  manifest  themselves  more  extensively  than  in  a 
younger  individual. 

;Males  are  without  doubt  more  often  and  extensively  affected 
with  this  change  than  are  fenuiles.  This  is  owing  not  to  any 
special  influence  inherent  in  sex,  but  to  the  greater  exposure  of 
men  to  occupations,  habits,  and  conditions  of  life  in  general  which 
affect  blood-pressure  injuriously.  The  influence  of  occupations 
which  necessitate  arduous  physical  exertion,  and  thereby  subject 
the  arterial  system  to  strain,  has  long  been  recognised  and  empha- 
sized, particularly  by  the  English.  Thus  day  labourers,  smiths, 
miners,  etc.,  are  very  apt  to  develop  arteriosclerosis,  sometimes  at 
a  comparatively  early  age,  and  Romberg  points  out  that  in  them 
it  is  the  vessels  of  tlie  extremities  that  are  specially  prone  to  dis- 
ease. It  is  probable,  also,  that  among  the  labouring  classes  other 
factors  are  at  work  beside  physical  toil,  such  as  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  syphilis.  Nevertheless,  strain  of  the  vascular  coats  by  severe 
and  oft-repeated  muscular  effort  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sclerosis. 

Of  diseases  which  lead  to  this  degenerative  process  syphilis 
is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Its  relation  to  the  form  of  endar- 
teritis known  as  obliterans  was  described  by  Heubner,  and  is  quite 
generally  recognised.  Chronic  lead  poisoning  and  chronic  alco- 
holism are  also  recognised  etiological  factors,  as  is  likewise  gout. 
How  these  act  is  not  quite  clear,  whether  as  suggested  by  Traube 
by  causing  persistent  augmentation  of  blood-pressure  or  through 
the  action  of  their  poisons  directly  on  the  vascular  coats.  The 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  is  also  believed  by  some  writers  (Huchard, 
Romberg)  to  cause  arteriosclerosis,  particularly  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Romberg  likewise  states  that  neurasthenic  subjects  are 
prone  to  arterial  degeneration,  as  he  believes,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  alternations  in  blood-pressure  occasioned  by  their 
unstable  and  excitable  nervous  state. 

The  manner  in  which  these,  and  other  predisposing  conditions 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  act  in  the  production  of  arterial  degen- 
erations has  long  been  thought  to  be  through  the  persistent  in- 
crease of  blood-pressure  occasioned  by  them.     ^Nevertheless  expla- 
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nation  based  on  such  hypothesis  was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
and  did  not  clearly  account  for  the  pathology  or  etiology  of  the 
changes  observed.  In  the  light  of  Thoma's  investigations  and" 
views,  however,  we  are  now  able  to  understand  much  in  the  etiol- 
ogy which  was  before  obscure. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  his  view,  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  intima  is  an  attempt  at  the  preservation  of  the  normal 
relation  existing  between  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  and  the  pressure 
of  its  contained  blood.  The  loss  of  such  proper  relation  or  equi- 
librium, as  it  may  be.  termed,  is  brought  about  either  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  artery  in  consequence  of  lessened  elasticity  or  by  dimi- 
nution in  the  volume  of  the  contents.  Loss  of  elastic  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  vessel  is  due  to  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
elastic  fibres  of  the  media^  and  this  destructive  change  in  the  mid- 
dle coat  may  be  due  to  the  long  continuance  of  excessive  blood- 
pressure  or  to  sudden,  frequent  alternations  of  blood-pressure. 

Diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  is  seen  very  much  less  fre- 
quently, but  is  met  with  in  the  arteries  of  amputated  extremities 
(Romberg),  and,  according  to  the  same  author,  in  the  renal  artery 
in  interstitial  nephritis.  Of  course  the  former  requirement — i.  e., 
increased  pressure — is  fnr  more  often  and  widely  operative  than 
is  lessened  blood-pressure.  Accordingly,  when  we  have  to  do 
clinically  with  arteriosclerosis  we  have  to  seek  out  some  under- 
lying condition,  disease,  occupation,  or  habit,  that  has  caused 
long-continued  and  greater  internal  or  endarterial  strain  than  the 
vessel  was  able  to  bear.  Slowly  the  middle  coat  has  been  forced  to 
give  way  before  the  intravascular  blood-pressvire,  jmri  passu  the 
intima  has  taken  on  compensatory  thickening  and  by  degrees  the 
sclerotic  process  has  declared  itself. 

In  some  individuals  blood-pressure  has  been  abnormally  high 
quite  uniformly  throughout  the  body  and  arteriosclerosis  is  gen- 
eral. More  commonly,  perhaps,  the  conditions  influencing  the 
change  are  local  and  the  degeneration  is  confined  to  or  at  least 
far  more  pronounced  in  certain  parts,  as  extremities,  brain,  coro- 
naries,  etc.  For  example,  the  frequency  with  which  the  anterior 
tibial  is  involved  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  artery  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  distending  weight  of  a  column  of  blood  which  is 
heavy  by  reason  of  hydrostatic  pressure  (Romberg). 

It  has  been  frequently  and  forcibly  pointed  out   (Fraenkel, 
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Iljisriitfhn  (liat  coriuiliiil  ihtsohs  of  ii  srdriitiiry  mode  of  life  are 
csjM?oiallv  |troiu^  to  tlio  «li'vi'lopiiicnt  o\'  sclerosis  in  iho  splenic, 
hepatic,  ami  s\ij>erior  mesenteric  arteries,  and,  according  to  Ilasen- 
fekl,  earlier  in  these  than  elsewhere. 

The  explanation  is,  that  owinii;  to  their  sed(>ntarv  ])nrsnits  and 
their  habitual  i-onsumption  of  more  food  than  the  requirements  of 
their  iiuictive  lives  ilemand  (luxus  consumption)  the  vessels  of 
their  diijestive  organs  are  persistently  overtaxed.  In  other  words, 
blood-pressure  within  them  is  haliitually  too  hiiih.  In  time  abnor- 
nuilly  hiirh  and  sustained  pulse-tension  is  everywhere  established, 
more  or  less  wide-spread  arteriosclerosis  develops,  and  in  conse- 
quence secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy  (Fraentzel's  idiopathic  en- 
largement of  the  heart)  results. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  question  of  blood-pressure 
relates  to  the  development  of  sclerosis  in  vessels  which  are  ex- 
posed to  varying  degrees  of  pressure,  oscillations  from  low  to 
high  pressure,  ''  scJurankungeii"  (Romberg).  Such  alternations 
subject  the  artery  to  undue  strain  and  probably  account  for  the 
sclerotic  change  so  frequently  present  in  the  arteries  of  the  arms 
of  workingmen.  According  to  Romberg,  they  also  explain  the 
fact  that  sufferers  from  migraine  sometimes  manifest  sclerosis  of 
the  arteries  of  the  side  of  the  head  affected  by  the  pain. 

It  is  on  this  hypothesis  likewise  that  we  may  explain  the  pre- 
ponderance of  arteriosclerosis  in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  or  whose  occupations  call  for  spe- 
cial activity  on  the  part  of  the  brain  during  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  day.  ]\lay  it  not  be  for  this  reason  that  many  an 
ambitious  business  man  succumbs  to  the  stress  of  modern  com- 
mercial life?  Romberg  ex})lains  the  greater  frequency  of  coro- 
nary sclerosis  in  hypertrophied  hearts  as  compared  with  those  that 
are  not  hypertrophied,  on  the  ground  that  coronary  blood-pres- 
sure is  higher  in  the  former  on  account  of  their  more  forcible 
contractions. 

If  his  view  is  correct,  then  one  is  tempted  to  query  if  the  car- 
diac excitement  experienced  by  stock-brokers  and  men  of  affairs 
under  the  influence  of  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  stock  or  grain 
market  may  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  relatively  great  fre- 
quency of  coronary  angina  in  modern  business  men.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  important  etiological  influence  exerted  by  variations 
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of  blood-pressure  in  circumscribed  areas,  Romberg  cites  the  re- 
markable case  reported  by  Erb  of  an  ardent  angler  who  developed 
a  high  degree  of  arteriosclerosis  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  con- 
sequence; it  is  thought,  of  his  standing  and  walking  for  hours 
together  in  the  cold  water  of  the  streams  where  he  fished. 

Additional  instances  of  the  injurious  effect  of  long-continued 
high  blood-pressure  are  seen  in  the  degenerative  chang-es  found  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  of  mitral  patients  and  in  chronic  phthisis 
as  well  as  the  general  arteriosclerosis  of  diabetic  patients  (Rom- 
berg). In  short,  upon  the  basis  of  Thoma's  conclusions  we  are  now 
able  to  understand  many  a  case  of  arteriosclerosis  the  development 
of  which  was  previously  almost  unintelligible. 

Symptoms. — xlrteriosclerosis  is  latent  so  long  as  it  is  of 
minor  degree  and  not  very  wide-spread.  When  at  length  s^anptoms 
are  produced,  they  depend  upon  the  degree  and  distribution  of  the 
process  and  the  organs  affected.  In  some  cases  the  clinical  picture 
is  that  of  renal  inadequacy,  in  others  of  cardio-vascular  disorder, 
in  others  again  of  disturbed  cerebral  circulation,  and  in  still  others 
of  interference  with  the  blood-supply  to  the  extremities,  digestive 
organs,  or  heart-muscle,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sclerosis  of  the  renal  arteries  may  be  secondary  to  already  ex- 
isting interstitial  nej^hritis  in  consequence  of  diminished  supply 
of  blood  to  the  renal  capillaries,  but  in  most  cases  it  precedes  or 
accompanies  the  development  of  the  nephritis.  The  augmented 
blood-pressure  occasioned,  first  declares  itself  clinically  by  in- 
creased secretion  of  urine,  particularly  at  night.  Examination  of 
the  urine  in  this  early  stage  generally  shows  nothing  more  than 
a  lowered  specific  gravity.  When  at  length  the  sclerosis  has  be- 
come so  extreme  as  to  materially  interfere  with  flow  of  blood  in 
the  renal  capillaries,  the  urine  grows  scanty,  and  is  apt  to  present 
characters  like  those  of  genuine  contracting  kidney. 

In  these  cases  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  sclerosis  of  the 
arteries  of  other  parts,  jDarticularly  the  heart,  or  general  pulse  ten- 
sion becomes  too  high  to  be  successfully  combated  by  the  hyper- 
trophied  left  ventricle,  and  symptoms  of  cardiac  incompetence  are 
added  to  those  of  renal  disease.  Thus  I  recall  the  case  of  a  middle- 
aged  physician  who,  aside  from  cardiac  breathlessness,  developed 
symptoms  of  serious  renal  inadequacy.  Urine  grew  persistently 
scanty,  contained  an  occasional  trace  of  albumin,  but  rarely  casts. 
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llr  ultiiuatrlv  (lirtl  witli  s_viii|>tonis  lluit  were  uraiiiic  imIIkm-  tluin 
ranliju',  and  llu*  ;nU(ti>sv  ilisi'lDSod  almost  i-niiiplcir  oMilcrat  ion  of 
llii'  renal  arteries. 

In  oilier  eases  the  pietnre  is  that  of  slowlv  iiuM-easinii\  or  per- 
haps sinhlenlv  indneed.  failnre  of  heart-power,  with  renal  symp- 
toms of  verv  inferioi"  imporlani-e.  ()iilv  toihiv  1  examined  a  man 
of  sevi'ntv-one  who  fm'  two  vi'ars  past  has  notieed  hreathlessnoss, 
which  of  late  has  beeome  serious  cardiac  dyspniea.  l"'oi-  more  than 
twenty  years  ho  has  had  increased  noctni'iial  inicturit  ion,  hut  no 
other  ovidonce  of  renal  disease,  lie  has  been  closely  confined  to 
his  desk  daily,  and  has  been  "  a  pretty  heavy  eater,  particnlarly 
at  breakfast."  His  r\ws\  is  cai)acions  and  abdominal  cor]iidenco 
is  ipiite  marke<l.  The  radials,  temporals,  and  carotids  are  stiff, 
and  tlie  heart  is  enormonsly  enlariicd,  its  inijndse  feeble,  and  its 
sonnds  distant  and  ninffled.  This  case  is  a  fair  ilbistration  of  the 
etiology  and  symptomatoloiry  of  the  cases  in  \\  hicli  the  clinical  pic- 
ture is  what  may  be  termed  cardio-vascnlar,  the  chief,  it  may  be  the 
only,  complaint  being  dys])n(ea  of  effort. 

^lany  sncli  cases,  like  the  foregoing,  very  well  represent  the 
clinical  pictnre  <d"  chronic  myocarditis.  In  others,  symptoms  of 
failing  heart-power  and  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  so  in- 
timately blended  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  definitely 
which  organ  is  the  more  serionsly  involved.  In  others  again,  gly- 
cosnria  ami  I'cnal  cirrhosis  ])recede  the  symptoms  of  vascnlai*  and 
cardiac  disease,  yet  when  the  latter  become  marked  they  may  domi- 
nate the  scene.  In  all  these  cases,  when  cardiac  incompetence  su- 
pervenes, it  is  apt  to  prove  most  serions  and  to  progress  under  the 
every-day  appearance  of  increasing  and  unconquerable  stasis, 
since  the  extreme  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  incident  to  arte- 
rial rigidity  renders  restoration  of  heart-power  imjmssible.  They 
have  been  sufficiently  portrayed  in  preceding  pages  and  do  not  re- 
quire repetition. 

In  comparatively  few  cases  the  symptoms  are  mainly,  almost 
exclusively,  referable  to  the  arterio.sclerosis  as  such.  The  arteries 
ever\nvhere  feel  wiry  and  nodular,  like  a  string  of  beads,  or  thick- 
ened and  tortuous,  and  the  pnlse  is  small  and  weak.  The  super- 
ficial veins  stand  out  prominently;  the  heart  manifests  slight  if 
any  change,  being  in  some  moderately  and  in  others  not  at  all 
enlarged;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  of  poor  qnality,  and  if  any  albu- 
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min  is  present,  it  is  a  mere  trace,  while  casts  are  scanty,  being  hya- 
line or  grannlar;  the  patient  complains  of  increasing  inability 
to  work  or  exercise;  appetite  and  digestion  fail;  slight  a?dema 
appears  at  the  ankles;  the  individnal  emaciates,  grows  sallow, 
pale,  steadily  more  feeble,  and  at  length  takes  to  bed  and  dies  from 
what  appears  to  be  general  asthenia. 

I  have  notes  of  such  a  typical  case  in  an  Englishman  who  w^as  a 
farmer  of  about  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  Up  to  a  year  or  so  prior 
to  my  seeing  him  he  was  hale  and  hearty,  and  able  to  perform 
active  work  of  a  not  too  severe  kind. 

Examination  disclosed  no  distinct  evidence  of  heart  or  renal 
disease,  bnt  the  radials,  ulnars,  temporals,  femorals,  and  tibials 
all  felt  hard  and  empty  and  most  of  them  contained  deposits  of 
lime  that  gave  them  a  pronounced  beady  character.  Venous  stasis 
was  evident  in  the  turgescent  veins,  palpable  liver,  and  slight  pit- 
ting of  the  ankles  and  shins.  He  did  not  complain  especially  of 
dyspnoea,  but  was  much  concerned  over  his  growing  weakness  and 
loss  of  weight. 

Treatment  benefited  him  for  a  time,  but  he  ultimately  grew  too 
feeble  to  report  at  my  office,  and  as  he  resided  in  the  country  was 
lost  sight  of.  It  was  ultimately  learned,  however,  that  he  died 
after  a  few  months  of  what  appeared  to  be  general  feebleness  with 
failing  circulation.  In  his  case,  as  in  many,  the  heart  seemed  to 
be  comparatively  unaffected  and  the  difficulty  of  circulation  to  be 
due  to  the  impermeability,  so  to  speak^  of  the  arteries. 

The  rigidity  of  the  arterial  system  interferes  with  proper  dis- 
charge into  the  capillaries — neither  are  the  arteries  able  to  receive 
the  full  supply  of  blood  sent  from  the  veins,  and  stasis  occurs. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  clinical  manifesta- 
tions are  not  those  of  disturbed  circulation  in  general,  but  of  dimin- 
ished or  abolished  blood-supply  to  a  part,  as  the  brain,  extremities, 
heart,  etc.  The  result  is  perverted  function  and  structural  altera- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  serious  kind.  In  some  instances  such  disturb- 
ances are  plainly  apparent,  while  in  others  the  manifestations  of 
arterial  degeneration  are  obscure  and  often  misinterpreted  or  over- 
looked altogether. 

Thus  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  be  shown  by  impair- 
ment of  memory  and  intellection,  headache,  transient  vertigo,  espe- 
cially upon  quickly  assuming  the  erect  position,  change  in  disposi- 
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ti»»ii,  iiuTi'jisiiii;  wcnknoss,  in  ;i  woril,  l»v  tin*  iiKiiiirokl  symptonia 
(liu>  to  I'orobral  aiiaMiiia  or  areas  of  soffciiiiii;-  (cncophalonialacia) 
which  resiilt  fn»iM  the  >hultin_e'  <'1V  of  hlood-suitply  to  dotinite  areas. 
One  shoiiM  not  forget  also  that  when  epileijsy  ilevoloi)s  at  or  after 
middle  age,  it  may  be  due  to  arteriosclerosis  within  the  brain 
(lI(X'lihans).  Disease  of  these  vessels  is  also  a  very  frequent,  ac- 
cording to  Romberg  the  most  frequent,  cause  of  apoplexy.  There 
may  be  either  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  from  rupture  of  a  miliary 
aneurysm,  a  condition  of  the  arteries  shown  by  Charcot  to  be  very 
common,  or  the  apoplectic  seizure  may  ri'sult  from  thrombosis  of 
a  narrowed  cerebral  artery. 

Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  in  the  medulla  is  a  recognised  cause 
of  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  of  recurrent  bradycardia  known  as 
Stokes-Adams  disease,  and  which  has  been  previously  considered. 
(See  page  627.) 

Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  not  uncommon, 
but  apart  from  the  change  it  creates  in  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel — 
i.  e.,  stiffness  and  tortuosity,  as  perceived  by  the  palpating  finger — 
it  does  not  often  lead  to  serious  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the 
region  supplied  by  the  sclerotic  artery.  The  sclerosis  may,  how- 
ever, according  to  Erb,  be  responsible  for  disorders  of  sensation 
and  motion,  vaso-motor  and  even  trophic  disorders.  The  first  may 
be  shown  by  para^sthesia,  formication,  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  heat 
or  coldness ;  disorders  of  motility,  by  intermittent  lameness  and 
extreme  degrees  of  arterial  narrowing  by  cramps,  rigidity,  etc. ; 
vaso-motor  disturbances,  by  coldness,  pallor,  cyanosis;  and  nutri- 
tional disorders,  by  circumscribed  sloughing  of  the  skin.  In  cases 
of  obliteration  from  sclerosis,  as  is  well  known,  there  may  be  local- 
ized gangrene  (senile  gangrene). 

According  to  Romberg,  sensory  and  motor  disturbances  make 
their  appearance  at  first  only  when  the  muscles  are  put  in  use — i.e., 
when  there  is  a  call  for  more  blood  to  the  ])art  than  can  be  fur- 
nished bv  the  thickened  arteries.  In  more  advanced  degenerations 
these  disturbances  are  produced  by  insignificant  movements,  and 
at  length  the  limb  becomes  stiff  and  useless. 

Xot  only  are  vaso-motor  neuroses,  such  as  pain,  redness,  swell- 
ing, stiffness,  etc.,  phenomena  of  arteriosclerosis,  but,  according  to 
Romberg,  there  may  appear  symptoms  of  Reynaud's  disease,  cyano- 
sis, pallor,  and  even  gangrene  of  portions  of  the  skin,  such  pheuom- 
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ena  being  particularly  liable  to  affect  the  fingers.  Fortunately, 
however,  such  serious  disturbances  are  rare,  and  for  the  most  part 
only  minor  degrees  of  sensory  and  vaso-motor  perversions  are 
present. 

The  heart  may  be  affected  by  arteriosclerosis  in  either  or  both 
of  two  ways :  It  may  be  degenerated  and  feeble  in  consequence  of 
thickening,  narrowing  or  thrombosis  of  the  coronaries,  with  angina 
pectoris  and  the  symptom-complex  of  myocardial  incompetence,  or 
the  heart  may  be  secondarily  hypertrophied  in  consequence  of 
diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Hasenfeld  has  dwelt  on  the  intimate  connection  between  sclerosis 
of  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  general  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and 
Romberg  also  states  that  it  is  degeneration  of  these  arteries  which 
calls  forth  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Extensive 
vascular  change  of  the  brain  and  extremities  may  exist,  he  states, 
without  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  heart.  This  coincides 
with  my  clinical  experience,  for  the  largest  and  most  inadequate 
hearts  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  in  men  whose  abdominal  cor- 
pulence and  sedentary  lives  have  furnished  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  vascular  disease  in  the  splanchnic  area. 
Moreover,  their  stiffened  radials  and  high-tension  pulse  have  borne 
out  the  correctness  of  that  assumption.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  old  men  with  emaciated  abdomens,  peripheral  arteries  that 
were  like  wires  strung  with  tiny  beads,  and  feeble,  even  flickering 
pulses,  and  yet  whose  hearts  could  not  be  made  out  as  hyper- 
trophied. In  some  of  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema renders  the  results  of  percussion  uncertain,  but  the  clinical 
picture  is  that  of  adynamia  or  of  a  cachexia,  but  not  of  myocardial 
failure,  as  in  men  of  the  other  type. 

Lastly,  there  is  still  another  group  of  cases  which  present  them- 
selves in  guise  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  They  are 
usually  at  or  past  middle  age,  not  confined  to  either  sex,  yet  in  my 
experience  more  often  males  of  the  labouring  class.  The  vascular 
system  is  everywhere  stiff,  urine  is  of  poor  quality  or  may  contain 
a  small  amount  of  albumin,  and  there  is  manifest  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  emphysema, 
but  a  contributing  factor  of  importance  is  the  sclerosis  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  this 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  primary  or  secondary,  but  as  it 
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is  as>m'iatod  with  roirogviulo  ohnnj>c  of  tlio  aortic  system  it  is  fair 
to  assuim'  that  it  jihiys  a  role  in  the  causation  of  the  emphysema 
and  hroiu-hial  catarrh. 

For  the  most  part  the  course  of  this  vascuhir  disease  is  slow 
and  indefinite.  Years  are  nsnally  consnmed  in  its  development, 
and  even  after  symptoms  appear  the  c<mrse  is  protracted  or  more 
or  less  rapid,  accurdiiiii'  to  the  portion  oi'  the  ai-terial  system  chiefly 
atTcctcd  ;iiid  to  I  lie  dt'iirce  of  the  sclerotic  change. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — There  are  two  main  types  of 
individuals  with  arteriosclerosis.  In  one  class  they  are  large  and 
imposing,  more  or  less  corpulent  and  with  rather  too  flabby  abdom- 
inal walls.  In  such,  there  may  or  may  not  be  evidence  of  vascular 
disease  in  the  ]ieri]iheral  arteries.  The  other  type  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  individtial  is  thin,  looks  ill-nourished,  and  the  tem- 
poral, jicrhaps  also  the  carotid,  arteries  are  seen  distinctly,  the 
former  looking  like  stiff  tortnons  cords  and  pulsating  visibly. 
Superficial  veins  are  also  prominent,  but  cyanosis  is  not  present. 
Tlie  only  other  information  obtained  by  inspection  relates  to 
changes  in  the  strength  and  location  of  the  apex-beat,  and  to  epi- 
gastric pulsation,  signs  which  may  be  directly  connected  wdth 
arteriosclerosis,  yet  may  be  independent  of  the  same. 

Palpation. — This  is  the  best  and  usually  most  reliable  means 
of  detecting  arterial  degeneration.  If  an  artery  which  rests  on  a 
firm  foundation,  as  the  radial  or  tibial,  is  carefully  palpated,  it  is 
perceived  to  be  thicker  and  stifTer  tlian  normal.  It  can  be  rolled 
beneath  the  finger  like  a  cord,  and  the  vessel  is  difficult  to  compress. 
In  many  cases  this  is  all,  but  in  others  the  vessel  is  tortuous,  and 
when  the  finger  is  passed  along  its  course,  presents  small  elevations 
that  feel  hard  like  beads,  and  hence  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  vessel 
as  beady.  In  some  instances  the  artery  show^s  minute  elevations, 
which  when  carefully  studied  are  found  to  be  dilatations  of  the 
vascular  wall — in  other  words,  miliary  aneurysms. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cervical  arteries, 
noting  their  position,  size,  regularity  or  smoothness,  rigidity,  etc., 
since  changes  in  them  may  furnish  valuable  hints  concerning  the 
state  of  the  aorta  and  inferentially  of  the  coronaries.  When  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  is  thin-walled  and  dilated  it  may  sometimes  be  felt 
pulsating  abnormally  high  up  in  the  suprasternal  fossa.  Litten  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  when  the  abdominal  aorta  is  scle- 
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rotic  and  accessible  to  palpation,  thrill  is  elicited  by  very  much  less 
pressure  than  is  required  if  the  vessel  is  healthy. 

Percussion  is  of  value  only  in  the  detection  of  changes  in  the 
size  of  the  heart  secondary  to  vascidar  disease.  It  may,  therefore, 
by  demonstrating  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  corroborative  information.  Careful  and  deep  percus- 
sion of  the  areas  overlying  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch 
may  detect  a  slight  degree  of  dulness  due  to  dilatation  of  the  vessel. 
In  such  a  case  resonance  is  apt  to  be  impaired  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond right  interspaces  dose  to  the  sternum.  Dilatation  and  elonga- 
tion of  the  arch  may  displace  the  heart  downward,  the  same  as  does 
true  aneurysm ;  and  hence  in  cases  in  which  the  aorta  is  suspected 
of  being  sclerotic,  it  is  well  to  percuss  the  heart  carefully,  with 
view,  if  possible,  to  ascertaining  its  exact  location. 

Auscultation. — Almost  the  only  value  of  this  means  of  investi- 
gation lies  in  the  study  of  the  second  sound  in  the  aortic  area.  This 
tone  is  normally  more  intense  than  is  the  pulmonic  second  in  per- 
sons after  thirty  years  of  age,  and  hence  it  is  the  quality  of  this 
sound  more  than  its  mere  intensification  that  is  significant.  Gen- 
eral arteriosclerosis  causes  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  tone, 
but  so  also  do  other  conditions,  especially  chronic  interstitial  neph- 
ritis. Taken  in  connection  with  left-ventricle  hypertrophy,  un- 
due intensification  of  this  sound  is  significant  of  arterial  or  renal 
disease  or  both.  If  the  sound  is  not  only  intensified  but  is  also 
sharply  ringing,  even  of  a  metallic  quality  and  is  associated 
with  stiff  arteries  in  persons  of  middle  age,  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  indicate  sclerosis  of  the  aorta.  Should  the  sound  be  not 
quite  pure^  as  well  as  accented,  it  is  likely  that  the  valve  is  also 
involved  in  the  degenerative  process.  ]^ot  infrequently  in  persons 
whose  vessels  are  resisting,  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  heard  along 
the  course  of  the  ascending  arch,  and  when  present  is,  in  the 
absence  of  signs  and  symptoms  of  aneurysm,  to  be  regarded  as 
due  to  roughening  or  dilatation  or  both  of  the  aorta,  not  of  steno- 
sis of  the  ostium.  Any  other  modifications  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
.  are  indicative  of  secondary  or  associated  changes  in  the  heart- 
muscle  and  valves. 

Diagnosis.- — -The  recognition  of  sclerotic  changes  in  periph- 
eral vessels  that  can  be  reached  by  the  palpating  finger,  as  radial, 
ulnar,  tibial,  etc.,  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  has  been  sufficiently 
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ilosi'i'lboil  iiiulor  palpation.  It  is  far  otlu'rwise,  howovcr,  with  the 
diagnosis  of  scU^rosis  of  the  arterirs  witliiii  \\w  cranial  and  other 
cavitii's.  In  sncli,  diagnosis  is  nsuallv  a  iiiallcr  ol"  inference  in- 
stead of  absolnte  demonstration,  and  nmst  be  arrived  at  by  study 
of  the  patient's  history,  age,  symptoms,  etc.  It  is  manifestly 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  It  may  lu'  slated,  however,  that  tortuosity 
and  rigidity  of  the  temi)orals  miiy,  in  connection  with  the  head 
symptt>nis  previously  noted,  be  taken  to  ])oint  strongly  to  sclerosis 
of  the  cerebral  arteries.  If  doubt  still  remains,  or  the  external 
vessels  are  negative,  the  ophthalmoscope  may  be  appealed  to  and 
is  said  to  furnish  early  and  reliable  information  concerning  the 
state  of  the  cerebral  arteries  (Thoma,  Rehlmann,  Koenig).  The 
changes  said  to  indicate  sclerosis  are  pulsati(tn  and  tortuosity  of  the 
retinal  artery  (when  not  due  to  chlorosis  or  anannia),  opacity  of 
its  coats,  narrowing,  and  it  may  be  thrombosis  of  the  artery  of  the 
papilla,  and  miliary  aneurysms  and  punctate  haemorrhages  into  the 
retina,  the  choroid,  and  the  enveloping  capsule  of  the  optic  nerve 
(Koenig). 

The  diagnosis  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  cannot  ahvays  be  defi- 
nitely made.  K(>iid)erg  states  that  the  condition  of  peripheral 
vessels,  as  radials,  affords  no  criterion  of  that  of  the  aorta,  and 
hence  stiffness  of  the  arm  or  leg  arteries  does  not  warrant  a  con- 
clusion that  the  aorta  is  also  sclerotic.  The  state  of  the  latter 
must  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  careful  study  of  the  cervical  ves- 
sels and  of  changes  in  the  size  of  the  heart  or  of  its  sounds.  If 
the  carotids  appear  healthy,  if  the  heart  is  not  appreciably  en- 
larged nor  displaced,  and  the  aortic  second  tone  is  not  unduly  ac- 
centuated, then  the  aorta  is  probably  healthy.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  carotids  are  unyielding,  the  subclavians  arc  situated  abnor- 
mally high  and  feel  stiff,  if  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  and 
lastly,  but  not  least,  if  the  aortic  second  sound  is  ringing  and  metal- 
lic, there  is  probably  sclerosis  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch. 

The  question  of  the  existence  or  not  of  arteriosclerosis  within 
the  domain  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  may  present  great  difficulties. 
The  recognition  of  stiffened  radials  in  a  corpulent  individual  who 
complains  of  dyspna^a  of  effort  out  of  proportion  to  recognisable 
changes  in  the  heart,  renders  extremely  probable  a  similar  state  of 
the  vessels  deeply  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity.    If,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  accessible  arteries  are  not  stiff,  one  must  depend  for  diagno- 
sis on  the  history,  symptoms,  degree  of  blood-pressure,  and  adequacy 
as  well  as  size  of  the  heart.  A  history  of  sedentary  pursuits 
and  of  luxus  consumption ;  gradually  developed  and  increasing 
shortness  of  breath ;  abdominal  corpulence ;  high  tension  but  slow 
pulse;  cardiac  hypertrophy  without  dilatation;  these  point 
strongly  to  arteriosclerosis  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 

In  suspected  cases  one  should  test  the  efficiency  of  the  heart- 
muscle  as  well  as  search  carefully  for  indications  of  overstrain  of 
the  right  ventricle.  If  the  pulse  is  unduly  rapid  and  feeble  during 
repose,  if  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  transversely  and  downward 
with  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium,  if  superficial  veins  are  engorged, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  heart  is  no  longer  quite  ade- 
quate and  that  the  dyspnoea  is  cardiac.  Then  if  on  the  patient's 
making  extra  exertion,  as  by  hopping  about  the  room,  the  action 
of  the  heart  grows  unduly  accelerated,  perhaps  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent, and  the  sounds  become  feeble,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an 
apex-murmur,  but  little  doubt  is  to  be  entertained  of  myocardial 
insufficiency. 

Even  then  the  state  of  the  internal  vascular  system  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Prolonged  high  tension  of  the  pulse,  as  shown  by 
Gaertner's  tonometer,  and  a  ringing  metallic  quality  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  strengthen  the  assumption  that  the  heart  weakness  is 
secondary  to  arteriosclerosis.  It  is,  of  course,  presupposed  that  all 
other  etiological  data  are  w^anting. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  such  cases  from  the  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  obese  (the  so-called  fatty  heart),  is  often  impossible^ 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  conditions  are  not  infrequently 
combined.  In  the  obese,  however,  there  is  a  general  distribution 
of  adipose  tissue  far  in  excess  of  what  exists  where  there  is  only 
excessive  abdominal  corpulence  with  arteriosclerosis. 

Quite  recently  I  examined  a  gentleman  of  fifty-three  com- 
plaining of  breathlessness  on  more  than  moderate  exertion.  His 
abdomen  was  very  bulging  and  flabby,  while  his  extremities  and 
chest  were  rather  thin,  his  radials  were  distincth^  stiff,  but  the 
heart  was  not  appreciably  enlarged  except  on  the  left,  and  did  not 
grow  too  rapid  or  irregular  from  the  effort  of  hopping  up  and 
down  my  office.  In  this  case  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
his  symptoms  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  not  to  myocardial  inadequacy, 
49 
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partifiihirlv  :is  his  luihits  wito  such  as  toiulcnl  inevitably  to  its  de- 
vi'lupuu'iit.  riifdiMunatoly  all  eases  are  not  so  clear,  and  hence 
necessitate  ^reat  reserve. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  ot"  vascular  disease  in  other  inac- 
cessible regions,  it  niav  be  slated  that  coronary  sclerosis  is  not  often 
possible  of  positive  recoiiiiiliou.  It  may  be  assumed  when  angina 
pectoris  develops  in  a  nuui  past  middle  age,  when  there  is  reason- 
able evidence  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  and  its  great  branches  with 
subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of  myocardial  incompetence. 

Sclerosis  of  the  jtuluHinary  artery  cannot  be  diagnosed  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  but  nuiy  be  assumed  if  a  patient  with  stiff 
arteries  is  a  sutferer  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and 
in  addition  there  is  uuusnal  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Renal  arteriosclerosis  may  be  inferred  if  in  conjunction  with 
stiffened  peripheral  vessels  there  is  nocturnal  micturition,  the 
urine  being  of  poor  quality.  When  in  an  advanced  stage  there  is 
evidence  of  positive  renal  change,  as  shown  by  albumin  and  casts, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  say  definitely  how  much  is  due  to 
nejtliFiti^  :ni<l  how  much  to  arteriosclerosis. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  vascular 
change  discovered  and  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  visceral 
disturbance  resulting  therefrom.  The  process  is  inherently  pro- 
gressive, and  I  believe  incurable.  Symptoms  may,  however,  some- 
times be  held  in  check  by  proper  treatment. 

Cardio-vascular  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to  the 
conditions  which  influence  prognosis  in  cases  of  myocarditis,  and 
need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  For  the  prognosis  of  cerebral  and 
renal  arteriosclerosis  readers  are  referred  to  works  devoted  to  dis- 
eases of  the  respective  organs.  The  prognosis  of  sclerosis  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  is  essentially  that  of  the  cardiac  or  pulmonary 
affections  to  which  it  is  secondary,  while  when  vascular  decay  of 
the  arteries  of  the  extremities  has  once  led  to  definite  disturbance 
of  circulation  the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavourable.  Progressive 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  in  general  arteriosclerosis  indicate 
so  serious  an  interference  with  nutrition  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  the  end. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  divided  into  (1)  prophylactic, 
(2)  curative,  and  (3)  symptomatic.  The  institution  of  preventive 
measures  necessitate  (A)  the  earliest  possible  recognition  of  vas- 
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ciilar  change  and  (B)  the  proper  regulation  of  habits,  diet,  exercise, 
and  excretion  with  a  view  to  lessening  inidue  vascular  strain  and. 
correcting  injurious  fluctuations  of  blood-pressure.  The  disas- 
trous effect  of  sedentary  pursuits  must  be  counteracted  by  appro- 
priate gymnastic  and  abdominal  exercises,  including  massage  in 
cases  of  excessive  abdominal  corpulence.  Heavy  feeding  must  be 
restricted  and  its  effects  offset  by  outdoor  exercise  and  sports,  as 
golf,  hunting,  and  fishing.  Furthermore,  the  character  of  the 
dietary  should  be  revised  so  as  to  exclude  or  reduce  the  eating  of 
meats  which  are  tissue-forming  foods  and  are  also  harmful  on 
account  of  the  extractives  they  contain. 

Theoretically,  also,  the  diet  should  not  consist  of  foods  rich 
in  lime-salts,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Rumpf,  of  Hamburg,  cuts 
out  such  articles  from  the  dietary  of  his  patients.  He  includes 
among  such  forbidden  articles  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  rice,  and  spinach. 
For  my  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  quantity  cuts  a  far  greater 
figure  than  does  quality,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  observa- 
tion that  the  individuals  who  live  the  longest  and  are  the  most 
active  with  advancing  years  are  those  who  eat  sparingly  and  of  a 
dietary  relatively  rich  in  vegetables,  cereals,  milk,  and  fruits.  I 
regard  it  as  a  good  indication  when  a  person  past  middle  age  tends 
to  lose  weight  gradually  rather  than  to  gain.  Best  of  all,  he  should 
strive  to  hold  his  weight  about  at  a  standstill  until  well  on  in 
years. 

Exercise  in  the  open  is  a  very  important  matter,  especially  for 
the  man  who  having  been  accustomed  to  plenty  of  exercise  in  col- 
lege suddenly  finds  himself  tied  down  to  his  ofiice  desk  many  hours 
each  day.  He  should  endeavour  in  every  way  possible  to  get  out 
for  some  sort  of  active  physical  exertion.  If  his  profession  or  busi- 
ness duties  tax  his  mental  powers  severely  and  keep  him  keyed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  then 
he  should  make  whatever  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  secure  a  yearly 
vacation,  during  which  he  can  obtain  perfect  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion. Otherwise  sclerosis  of  cerebral  or  other  arteries  will  be  his 
fate  after  middle  age. 

If,  as  is  believed,  the  splanchnic  nerves  regulate  blood-pressure 
and  irritation  of  these  nerves  increases  blood-pressure,  particularly 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  then,  from  a  prophylactic  standpoint, 
digestive  derangements,  including  of  course  chronic  constipation. 
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shouKl  he  corrected.  Tliis  is  desir:il>le  from  another  point  of  view 
— naniely,  tluit  h\  in>]n'ovini2;  exnciinii  the  system  nmy  be  rid  of 
toxines  which  may  he  of  iiithiciu'c  in  aiiiimcntini;'  art(M'ial  tension, 
and  event nally  h'atling  to  arterioseU'rosis. 

In  a  woril,  the  prevention  of  degenerative  clianges  in  the  blood- 
vessels calls  for  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  minimizing,  of  all  in- 
jurious influences  which  are  believeil  lo  derange  blood-pressure, 
and  thereby  sidtject  the  vascular  system  locally  and  generally  to 
strain. 

The  curnlivc  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis  is,  I  believe,  nn])rom- 
ising.  The  French,  and  of  late  some  German  clinicians,  as  Vie- 
rordt,  express  faith  in  the  ability  of  iodine  to  arrest  and  even  cure 
vascular  degeneration.  The  remedy  is  administered  in  the  form 
of  iodide  of  sodium  ralhcr  than  of  ])otassium  because  of  its  being 
better  tolerated.  It  is  begun  in  small  doses,  2  or  3  grains  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  at  first,  and  as  the  system  learns  to  tolerate  the  remedy 
it  is  gradually  increased  until  15  grains  three  times  a  day  are 
reached.  In  this  dose  the  iodide  is  continued  over  a  long  time — i.e., 
from  eighteen  months  to  three  years — but  with  occasional  intervals 
during  which  the  drug  is  not  taken.  Vierordt  is  said  to  omit  the 
remedy  one  week  out  of  five  and  one  month  out  of  every  five  months. 
Given  in  this  manner,  and  from  the  start  increased  so  cautiously  as 
not  to  cause  undue  irritation,  he  has  seen  very  gratifying  results. 
I  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  my  private  patients  to  perse- 
vere in  the  use  of  iodide  of  sodium  after  the  manner  recommended 
by  Vierordt,  but  always  without  success.  It  has  invariably  disor- 
dered appetite  and  digestion,  and  at  length  has  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

This  therapeutic  agent  may  favourably  affect  the  patient's  gen- 
eral condition,  and  even  the  vascular  disease  in  cases  of  syphi- 
litic origin  (although  I  believe  the  claim  is  made  that  favourable 
results  are  obtained  even  when  there  is  no  specific  taint),  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  any  drug  can  promote  resolution  of  the 
sclerotic  process,  or  why  it  should  be  well  to  do  so.  If  the  develop- 
ment of  connective  tissue  in  the  intima  is,  as  Thoma  believes,  a 
compensatory  process  by  which  is  attempted  to  make  good  atrophic 
changes  in  the  media,  then  how  can  any  line  of  therapy  be  bene- 
ficial that  does  not  restore  the  media  to  its  former  normal  state  ? 
The  iodide  may  in  some  way  prevent  or  remove  deposits  of  lime 
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and  the  hyaline  degeneration  that  nltiuiatcly  occur  in  the  newly 
formed  connective  tissue,  bnt  can  it  do  more  or  would  it  be  well  to 
have  it  do  more  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  when  arteriosclerosis  has  once 
become  pronounced,  our  efforts  must  be  limited  to  the  prevention 
or  lessening  of  symptoms — in  short,  must  be  symptomatic.  To  do 
this  we  must  endeavour  to  promote  better  circulation  in  the  arterial 
system,  since  it  is  in  this  respect  that  evils  arise. 

Cardio-vascular  derangements  are  to  be  combated  in  the  same 
manner  as  disorders '  due  primarily  to  cardiac  insuflSciency,  and 
these  do  not  need  to  be  repeated.  I  should  like  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity, however,  of  freely  using  vaso-dilators,  as  the  nitrites,  that  if 
possible  the  arterial  paths  may  be  somewhat  opened  up  and  the 
labour  of  the  left  ventricle  thereby  lessened.  In  this  class  of  cases 
nitroglycerin,  etc.,  should  always  be  given  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  digitalis.  It  is  because  of  the  constricting  action  of 
digitalis  on  the  arterioles  that  strophanthus  ought  to  be  tried 
instead,  and  only  replaced  by  digitalis  when  it  has  proved  in- 
efficient. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  service  in  cases  of  diffuse  arteriosclerosis 
with  secondary  venous  engorgement  than  a  periodic  purge  by 
means  of  calomel.  The  catharsis  should  be  brisk  to  be  of  benefit, 
for  relief  does  not  follow  until  several  watery  stools  have  been 
secured.  I  have  seen  truly  surprising  results  from  such  simple 
treatment.  One  instance  in  particular  comes  to  mind  as  I  write, 
that  of  an  old  German  with  very  stiff  vessels  who  exhausted  both 
my  patience  and  my  resources  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  procure  relief 
from  formication  and  coldness  of  the  thighs.  At  last,  in  despair, 
I  prescribed  5  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  his  return  to  my  clinic.  He  did  not  reappear  for  two 
or  three  months,  when  one  day  he  returned,  and  on  entering  the 
clinic  room  exclaimed  that  he  had  come  back  for  another  powder, 
as  he  had  never  had  anything  do  him  so  much  good. 

I  recall  also  an  Irisliman  with  stiff  arteries  and  an  obstinate 
chronic  bronchitis  that  had  defied  the  efforts  of  several  well-known 
practitioners,  and  who  obtained  greater  relief  from  his  dyspnoea 
and  cough  by  a  single  dose  of  5  grains  of  calomel  than  from  all 
the  cough  mixtures  he  had  previously  taken. 

Fraenkel  reports  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  case 
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of  a  man  with  iicntM-al  Miitiiosclciv^sis  avIio  was  rolievcx]  of  his 
lUH'tunial  aslliiiia  for  a  poriotl  (»!  tliicc  iiiontlis  bv  a  siiii;lc  sharp 
altai'k  o(  opistaxis.  'I'liis  suijiivsls  ilini  in  cases  of  oardiac  astliina, 
which  so  often  form  a  lUstrossini;-  iValmc  in  the  clinical  history  of 
arteriosckn'osis  of  the  cartlio-vascular  t_v|H',  il  might  ho  well  to 
resort  to  venesection  when  catharsis  has  failed  of  ameliorating  the 
svmjitom. 

In  cert'hral  arteriosclerosis  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  stlmnlants 
and  vaso-dilators  are  indicated.  -ludiinient  and  caution  should  ho 
exercised  in  their  adniinisii-ation,  however,  lest  the  heart  be  too 
vigorously  stimulated  and  rupture  of  a  miliary  aneurysm  result. 
The  safety  of  such  medication  may  be  estimated  by  the  state  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  'Phey  arc  certainly  indicated  when  the  systoles  are 
feeble  and  the  brain  is  not  sufficiently  flushed. 

The  treatment  of  coronary  sclerosis  and  its  resulting  angina 
pectoris  has  already  been  considered  in  the  chapters  on  Chronic 
Myocarditis  and  Angina  Pectoris. 

The  management  of  renal  sclerosis  is  essentially  that  of 
chronic  nephritis,  since  the  two  conditions  are  so  frequently  com- 
bined. When  vascular  disease  in  the  extremities  has  led  to  gan- 
grene, the  treatment  is  of  necessity  surgical.  Sclerosis  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  practically  that  of  arteriosclerosis  in  general  plus 
that  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Only  general  principles  can  here  be  laid  down.  In  every  case 
special  symptoms  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

ACUTE  AORTITIS  — ACUTE  ARTERITIS  —  SYPHILITIC 
ARTERITIS— ENDARTERITIS  OBLITERANS-PERI AR- 
TERITIS NODOSA-STENOSIS  OF  THE  AORTA  AND 
PULMONARY  ARTERY-CONGENITAL  SMALLNESS 
OF   THE    ARTERIES 

I.  ACUTE  AORTITIS 

When  acute  inflammation  of  the  aorta  is  discovered  it  is  in 
most  cases  associated  with  the  changes  of  sclerosis  in  the  same  situ- 
tion  or  with  an  acute  endocarditis.  French  authors,  however,  have 
described  a  form  of  acute  aortitis  which  they  claim  is  independent 
of  antecedent  sclerotic  change  and  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute 
infectious  diseases.  Such  statements  are  received  with  consider- 
able reserve  by  the  Germans,  and  von  Schroetter  in  Notlmagel's 
System  seems  quite  sceptical  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  regards 
its  clinical  recognition. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  aorta  is  found  more  or  less  dilated, 
and  the  surface  of  the  intima  looks  rough  from  the  presence  of 
reddish  or  grayish  translucent  more  or  less  thickly  scattered 
patches  of  a  gelatinous  consistency.  These  are  minute  thrombi, 
and  it  is  through  the  detachment  of  these  that  cutaneous  and  other 
infarcts  occur,  the  same  as  in  acute  valvulitis.  Indeed,  acute  aor- 
titis is  so  similar  to  acute  endocarditis  that  the  description  of  the 
latter  may  answer  for  the  former. 

The  process  may  be  of  a  benign  type  and  proceed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  so-called  vegetations,  or  it  may  behave  like  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis and  lead  to  serious  destruction  of  the  vessel  and  rupture. 
In  this  manner  communication  may  be  established  between  the 
aorta  and  one  of  the  auricles,  a  contiguous  vessel  or  the  pericar- 
dium with  fatal  haemorrhage  (Romberg).  The  media  and  even 
the  adventitia  becomes  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  and  if  the  pro- 
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ccst;  is  sutiirii'iulv  jtrulidigvd  newly  foriiu'd  vessels  iu:i\  })onetrate 
into  the  intiiiia. 

As  aliTJuly  stated,  degenerative  ehaniri's  are  usually  found  as- 
sociated with  the  evidences  of  acute  inllannuation.  There  may 
also  he  an  associated  valvulitis  affect iug  ju-eviously  healthy  valves 
or  lUdri'  ot'teii  as  an  acuti'  jjimccss  inurattcd  oii  an  (tld-stantlini;- 
aortic-valve  lesion.  In  other  distant  parts  of  the  Intdy  there  may 
be  discovered  local  changes  due  to  benign  or  septic  emboli  cast  off 
from  the  aortic  intima. 

Etiology. — The  aorta  may  become  acutely  inflamed  in  conse- 
tpience  of  direct  extension  of  an  identical  process  of  the  endocar- 
dium. French  clinicians  (Huchard,  Lcger,  Siredi,  etc.)  maintain 
that  acute  aortitis  ma\  arise  in  the  course  of  scarlatina,  measles, 
variola,  independently  of  involvement  of  the  endocardium,  and 
Fiessinger  is  said  to  have  seen  it  in  a  case  of  influenza  (Gibson). 
The  latter  says  also  that  acute  aortitis  may  be  associated  with  acute 
pneumonia,  ])lenrisy,  and  ]icricar<1itis.  The  disease  has  also  been 
attributed  to  traunui,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  chronic 
lu'jihriti-^. 

Symptoms.— Acute  aortitis  in  most  instances  is  latent  or  is 
overlooked  by  reason  of  its  occurrence  in  the  course  of  some  other 
distinctive  affection.  The  case  discovered  by  Thoma,  and  wdiicli 
occurred  during  measles,  had  produced  no  symptoms  whatever. 
Von  Schroetter  appears  to  think  that  the  clinical  features  de- 
scribed by  Iluchard  in  such  a  brilliant  and  interesting  fashion  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  acute  aortitis  per  se,  but  are  such  as  are 
so  often  observed  in  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  affecting  the  aortic 
arch.  In  Chapter  IV,  page  158,  I  have  depicted  a  case  which  T 
took  to  be  acute  endocarditis  because  of  the  sul)jective  symptoms 
and  clinical  findings,  and  in  which  post-mortem  examination  dis- 
closed an  aortitis  together  with  endocarditis,  the  acute  process  hav- 
ing developed  on  top  of  old  sclerotic  changes  that  had  masqueraded 
under  the  guise  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

I  will  briefly  portray  the  features  that  are  claimed  by  the 
Freneh  to  have  been  ob.served  in  aente  aortitis  unconnected  with 
other  aortic  or  endocardial  lesions.  Fever  is  usually  absent,  but  if 
present  it  is  due  to  the  primary  infection,  not  to  the  aortitis  as  such. 
The  countenance  is  apt  to  be  pale  and  anxious.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  wreak,  regular  or  not,  as  circumstances  in  each  case  may  die- 
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tate.  The  patient  is  likely  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  upper  ster- 
nal region,  and  soraetinies  extending  throngh  the  mediastinum 
and  down  the  back  along  the  spinal  column.  The  pain  is  describee! 
as  burning,  sticking,  smarting,  etc.,  and  in  some  instances  is  said  to 
radiate  into  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the  arm,  very  like  that  of 
angina  pectoris.  The  resemblance  to  this  latter  is  enhanced  by  a 
feeling  of  oppression  and  anxiety  in  some  cases. 

Peter  has  observed  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  intercostal 
spaces  to  the  left  of  the  manubrium,  and  undue  throbbing  of  the 
right  subclavian  has  .been  noted  by  French  writers  (Laboulbene, 
Faure),  and  by  them  is  attributed  to  the  greater  liability  to  in- 
flammation of  the  left  subclavian  than  of  the  innominate  artery. 
Von  Schroetter,  however,  believes  that  if  such  difference  in  the 
pulsation  of  the  two  subclavia  exists,  it  is  due  to  sclerotic  changes, 
an  opinion  in  which  Gibson  concurs. 

Dysphagia,  cough  with  expectoration,  and  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  tract  shown  bv  vomitina:;  and  flatulent  distention  of  the 
bowels,  have  been  observed  in  some  cases. 

In  short,  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  often  wholly  want- 
ing, and  when  present  are  not  at  all  distinctive.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  them  which  may  not  be  observed  in  other  affections  involv- 
ing the  heart,  and  hence  Romberg  states  that  even  when  the  malig- 
nant form  of  acute  aortitis  occurs,  there  is  nothing  in  its  clinical 
picture  to  distinguish  it  from  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

The  course  of  acute  aortitis  is  often  protracted  and  the  termi- 
nation is  usually  in  death. 

Physical  Signs  are  usually  indefinite,  or  are  such  as  are 
found  in  other  acute  inflammations  involving  the  cardiac  struc- 
tures, or  are  those  of  the  infection  in  the  course  of  which  acute 
aortitis  occurs. 

Inspection. — The  countenance  may  be  pallid  and  anxious,  the 
carotids  throb  strongly,  and  the  right  subclavian  may  pulsate  more 
powerfully  than  does  the  left. 

Palpation  is  negative  unless  pressure  elicits  sensitiveness  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  to  left  of  the  sternum  and  along  the  course  of  the 
aorta. 

Percussion  is  likely  to  be  negative  unless  dulness  be  revealed  at 
right  of  the  manubrium  in  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  leads 
to  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch. 
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Ausculfntipti. — This  is  not  likclv  to  t'uniisli  iiit'onunl  i(*n  of  a 
l>ositivo  kind.  A  svstolic  niuniuir  o\(>r  \\\o  situnlion  o\'  ilic  nscciul- 
iiii;  aivli  iiiav  l»c  t-vokctl  l>v  (lilntaiiou  ot'  llic  vc^sscl,  ami  in  cases  in 
wliii'h  tlir  valve  is  also  alVcctcd  tlici'c  mav  he  inipnrily  of  llie  aortic 
scH'ond  tone. 

Diagnosis.  This  can  1-arclv  it'  ever  h(>  more  than  conjectural. 
If  the  character  of  the  pain  and  oppression  simulate  that  of  anjiina 
pectoris,  it  mux  jiossihly  he  diiforentiated  from  it  hy  the  fact  that 
in  acnte  aortitis  this  symptom  is  likely  to  persist,  or  at  the  most 
sliow  only  remissions,  not  intermissions. 

The  differentiation  from  acnte  endocarditis  is  not  possible  in 
all,  jierliajis  not  in  most  cases.  Aid  may  be  obtained,  however,  if 
one  notes  that  in  the  course  of  a  disease  resembling  endocarditis 
no  changes  in  the  area  of  cardiac  didness  or  in  the  lieart-sonnds 
are  developed,  or  if  on  repeated  examinations  one  should  be  able 
to  detect  increasing  dnlness  over  the  ascending  aorta  indicative  of 
dilatati<m.  In  my  case  this  was  noticed,  but  was  not  correctly  in- 
ter[M-eted,  owing  })crhai)s  to  the  coincitlent  dilatation  of  the  right 
aurifle. 

Prognosis. — This  may  be  said  to  be  very  iinfavonrable.  The 
ocenrrence  of  embolic  phenomena  renders  the  outlook  most  un- 
promising. Rnptnrc  of  the  aorta  is  a  possibility  that  should 
always  be  l)orne  in  mind  in  suspected  cases  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  cannot  be  exjx'cted  to  do  mon;  than  relieve  symp- 
toms. Rest  in  bed  is  imperatively  indicated,  and  the  strength  of 
the  patient  must  be  sustained  by  highly  nourishing,  easily  digested 
food.  Pain,  when  severe,  should  be  allayed  by  morphine,  counter- 
irritation,  liot  a])plications,  etc.  Nitroglycerin  may  bo  of  service 
by  diminishing  intra-aortic  blood-])ressure,  and  strychnine;  is  a  val- 
uable general  and  cardiac  tonic.  Digitalis  is  only  useful  in  case 
of  threatening  cardiac  inadecpiacy. 

II.  AfTTE    AKTEKITIS 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ( 'ii-cumscribed  inflammation  of  the 
larger  arteries  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  an  in- 
flammatory process  of  surrounding  tissues  or  in  consequence  of 
embolic  plugging.  Infiltration  with  small  round  cells  takes  place 
in  the  outer  and  middle  coats,  later  on  also  in  the  intima.  The 
endothelial   lining  becomes  swollen   and   of   increased   thickness, 
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while  the  underlying  layers  of  the  intinia  show  the  development 
of  newly  formed  connective  tissue. 

In  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  the  result  of  plugging, 
thrombosis  also  occurs,  and  in  time  the  thrombus  undergoes  organ- 
ization. If  the  embolus  is  infective,  the  inflammation  may  spread 
to  the  parts  outside  of  the  vessel  and  set  up  abscess.  When  the 
arteritis  results  from  surrounding  inflammation,  thrombosis  and 
subsequent  organization  may  likewise  take  place. 

The  etiology  has  already  been  stated  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence. Acute  arteritis  results  either  from  adjacent  inflammation 
or  from  embolic  occlusion. 

Symptoms  are  likely  to  be  recognised  only  when  the  arteritis 
is  situated  in  an  extremity  or  a  part  accessible  to  palpation,  and 
when  thereby  one  can  detect  either  embolism  or  thrombosis,  or 
when  there  is  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  tissues  surround- 
ing an  artery  of  considerable  size. 

When  local  inflammation  invades  the  artery,  involvement  of 
the  latter  is  likely  to  be  masked  by  the  symj^toms  of  associated 
phlebitis.  In  the  latter  event  there  are  circulatory  disturbances 
due  to  interference  with  return  flow,  swelling,  and  more  or  less 
oedema,  together  with  pain  and  great  tenderness. 

In  the  case  of  embolism  there  are  pain  and  phenomena  of 
obstructed  circulation,  coldness  (local  syncope),  cyanosis,  and 
numbness. 

Physical  Signs  consist  of  such  phenomena  of  local  inflam- 
mation or  of  the  accompanying  phlebitis. 

Inspection  perceives  swelling  and  redness  of  the  aifected  ex- 
tremity. 

Palpation  is  of  greater  service.  The  limb  is  hot,  painful  to 
touch,  usually  pits  on  pressure,  and  at  some  point  careful  palpa- 
tion is  generally  able  to  detect  resistance  due  to  the  embolus  or  to 
thrombosis  extending  for  a  variable  distance  above  the  seat  of  the 
plug. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  to  be  made  by  the  history,  local  sjaup- 
toms,  and  the  result  of  palpation.  The  differentiation  of  acute 
arteritis  from  phlebitis  is  not  always  easy  or  possible. 

Prognosis  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  the 
completeness  of  collateral  circulation.  Acute  meningitis  is  a  pos- 
sibility in  certain  cases,  and  of  course  affords  a  very  grave  outlook. 
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Tlu'  jiroijnosis  is  jilwavs  nnfnvonrnltli'  in  cases  in  wliicli  tlio  arte- 
ritis is  sccoiiilarv  to  acute  iiialiiiiiaiit  endocartlitis. 

The  treatment  «'l'  aculi'  arteritis  is  jiartlv  nu'dical  aiul  ])artly 
surgical.  The  affected  limh  sh«>nld  he  elevated,  kej)t  at  absohite 
rest,  and  envehiped  in  moist  heat,  as  poultices  to  \vhich  anodyne 
renie«lies  may  have  heen  added.  Pain  is  to  he  allayed  hy  local 
sedatives  or  hy  the  use  (d  ojtiuni  in  some  I'orni.  Should  an  abscess 
occur,  it  is  to  receive  apjiropriate  suri^ical  mannii,i'ment. 

III.   s^  I'llll.l  TIC  ARTERITIS 

Vascuhir  changes  observed  in  syphilitic  subjects  have  heen  the 
object  of  careful  study  by  numerous  investigators,  among  ■whom 
should  be  mentioned  Lancereaux,  Heidiner,  Weigert,  Doehle, 
Baumgarten,  Vendeler.  Some  of  the  changes  are  unquestionably 
of  luetic  origin,  while  others  are  by  some  authors,  as  von  Schroet- 
ter.  ac('(]it('<l  with  considerable  doubt. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammatory  changes  in  the  arter- 
ies are  of  a  chronic  nature  and  invade  circumscribed  portions  of  a 
vessel  or  are  limited  to  the  arteries  of  certain  regions,  as  of  the 
brain.  The  process  may  show  itself  as  circumscribed  patches  of  a 
grayish  white  translucent  appearance,  or  the  entire  vessel  may  be 
changed  into  a  whitish  or  grayish  cord  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
formation of  its  coats  into  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  form  the  adven- 
titia,  and  ultimately  the  media  and  intima,  become  infiltrated  with 
round  or  fusiform  cells.  The  process  may  remain  in  this  stage  of 
inflammatory  infiltration  (von  Sehroetter),  but  as  a  ride  it  goes 
on  to  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  several  coats. 

This  hyperplasia  of  the  walls  is  often  extreme  and  leads  to 
very  considerable  narrowing  ami  even  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of 
the  artery. 

In  this  respect  syjdiilitic  arteritis  differs  from  arteriosclerosis, 
which  is  more  apt  to  lead  to  dilatation  than  to  obliteration  of  a  ves- 
sel, although  it  may  do  this  latter  in  the  smallest  arteries. 

It  has  been  shown,  furthermore,  particularly  by  Baumgarten, 
that  minute  giimmata  are  scattered  in  the  middle  coat  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  vasa  vasorum.  Atrophy  and  rupture  of  the 
media  result,  and  in  time  the  rents  are  repaired  by  the  formation 
of  cicatricial  tissue.  The  subsequent  contraction  of  these  areas 
leads  to  pouchings  of  the  intima,  which,  when  they  are  found  in 
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the  ascending  aorta,  arc  almost  patliognostic  of  syphilis  (Rom- 
berg), These  pouchings  of  the  aortic  intima  may  prove  the  start- 
ing-place of  future  aneurysms. 

In  another  form  of  arterial  disease  due  to  syphilis  the  vessel 
becomes  invaded  by  a  syphilitic  process  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  gummatous  mass  or  by  dense  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  more  or  less  thickened  and 
altered  (Ziegler).  In  the  early  or  inflammatory  stage  the  outer 
and  inner  coats  are  rich  in  cells,  but  as  the  process  advances 
fibrous  tissue  replaces  the  cells  wholly  or  in  part.  The  media 
is  not  so  much  invaded  by  fibrous  tissue  as  are  the  advcntitia  and 
intima. 

The  cerebral  arteries  appear  to  be  the  ones  most  frequently 
affected.  The  aorta  and  coronary  arteries  may,  however,  be  the 
seat  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  vessels  of  the 
extremities  have  been  affected.  C  O.  Weber  is  said  by  von  Schroet- 
ter  to  have  found  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  a 
syphilitic  girl  greatly  narrowed  b}'  reason  of  a  gumma  in  its  wall. 
Zeissl  is  also  stated  by  the  same  author  to  have  found  the  left 
brachial  artery  invaded  by  a  gummatous  infiltration,  while  Lang- 
enbeck  saw  the  same  soi't  of  process  in  the  right  brachial  of  another 
case. 

Etiology. — Syphilitic  arteritis  is  a  late  manifestation  of  lues. 

The  symptoms  are  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  arteritis. 
In  the  case  of  the  brain  they  are  those  of  disturbed  or  obstructed 
circulation,  loss  of  memory,  dizziness,  headache,  mental  confu- 
sion, epilepsy,  etc. — in  short,  such  as  arise  from  areas  of  acute 
softening. 

When  the  disease  affects  the  aorta  it  may  lead  to  aneurysm  or 
to  the  symptom-complex  of  sclerosis  of  the  arch. 

Arteritis  of  this  origin  may  be  a  cause  of  angina  pectoris  by 
leading  to  sclerosis  and  occlusion  of  the  coronaries,  particularly  the 
left  anterior  descending  branch.  In  very  rare  instances  a  coronary 
artery  has  been  said  to  be  invaded  and  obliterated  by  a  gumma  of 
the  myocardium. 

In  the  extremities  syphilitic  arteritis  occasions  clinical  mani- 
festations of  obstructed  circulation  the  same  as  may  other  forms 
of  arterial  disease,  pallor  or  cyanosis,  coldness,  and  eventually 
gangrene. 
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Tin-  diagnosis  must  (U'|h'ii»1  upon  lli(>  hisldi-v  of  luolic  infoc- 
(ii»n  ami  on  llic  iliscovrrv  of  iinmislakaMo  losious  indirat inj;'  a  late 
t^taijo  of  till'  (liscaso.  l\vcn  in  stirli  a  rase  ouv  cannot  always  say 
positively  that  the  vascular  chane't's  oUscrvod  arc  of  sinviilc  oriuin, 
Tlicy  may  be  due  to  arteriosclerosis  and  be  indc[)endeut  of  syphilis 
per  so.  In  some  cases  one  may  be  obliged  to  await  the  result  of 
treatment  before  beinii;  able  to  arrive  at  a  delinite  diagnosis. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  not  always  favourable  as  regards  recovery, 
although  ai'iu-i.piiate  therapy  may  in  some  cases  affect  a  restora- 
tion of  health.  Jf  the  arteritis  has  led  to  pronounced  iil)rous  thick- 
ening and  consitlerable  obstruction,  to  pouching,  or  even  to  aneu- 
rysm, there  is  snuill  prospect  of  favourably  influencing  the  process 
by  antisyphilitic  medication  no  matter  bow  vigorous. 

Tlu-  treatment  -honld  consist  of  the  administration  of  ap- 
proved s])ecitic  remedies — i.  e.,  mercury  and  iodides.  In  addition, 
one  may  have  to  treat  certain  symptoms,  as  angina  pectoris,  cardiac 
inadequacy,  gangrene,  cerebral  disorders,  etc.  The  management 
of  aortic  aneurysm  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

IV.  ENDARTERITIS  OBLITERANS 
The  following  account  is  a  condensed  statement  taken  from 
von  Scbroetter's  excellent  description  of  the  disease  in  Notli- 
nagel's  Specielle  Pathologic  und  Tlierapie.  No  apology  for  such 
a  transcript  is  necessary,  since  the  disease  in  question  is  rare,  and 
comparatively  few  contributions  to  the  subject  have  been  made. 
The  designation  obliterans  was  suggested  by  Winiwarter,  whose 
case  is  considered  so  typical  Ijy  von  Schroetter  that  he  makes  use 
of  Winiwarter's  description.  Billroth  gave  it  the  name  Hyper- 
plastica,  while  Orth  called  it  Productiva.  Other  observers  to 
whose  views  or  cases  von  Schroetter  refers  are  Weiss,  Brochard, 
Schlesinger,  Sternberg,  Wiedermann,  Ortmann,  Iladden,  Gold- 
flam,  Weber.  Collet,  Chatin,  Roque,  Braun. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  occurs  most  often  in  the 
smaller  aitcric-  of  the  foot  or  leg,  occasionally  also  in  the  upper 
extremity,  and  exceptionally  in  other  parts.  Upon  macroscopic 
inspection  the  vessels  are  .seen  to  be  enveloped  by  a  tough  fibrous 
sheath  which  binds  thorn  firmly  together.  The  individual  artery 
— e.  g.,  posterior  tibial — is  converted  into  a  firm  whitish  cord,  and 
on  section  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  whitish  gray  or  grayish  brown 
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mass,  so  that  a  probe  can  be  passed  into  the  vessel  only  ^vith  difH- 
ciilty  or  not  at  all. 

The  artery  is  nevertheless  not  uniformly  so  filled,  yet  on  tlie 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  rigid  cord  in  consequence  of  its  inte- 
rior being;  filled  with  a  somewhat  vicldino-  wide-nicshed  tissue. 
The  process  begins  at  the  periphery  and  extends  upward,  reaching 
from  the  plantar  peroneal  and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  even  in 
some  instances  to  the  femoral,  or  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  to  the 
brachial. 

Histological  examination  reveals  in  different  places  a  somewhat 
variable  condition,  yet  which  is  in  reality  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
intima  which  may  augment  its  thickness  to  even  eight  times  the 
normal.  In  the  larger  vessels  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue 
is  composed  of  round,  spindle-shaped,  or  stellate  cells,  between 
which  can  be  recognised  an  intercellular  substance  made  up  of 
delicate  threads.  According  to  Winiwarter  and  others,  several 
strata  of  elastic  fibres  may  be  seen  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  in- 
tima next  to  the  media.  Finally,  minute  blood-vessels  are  seen  to 
exist  within  the  connective  tissue  of  the  interior,  which  Winiwarter 
regards  as  an  extension  or  formation  of  new  channels  by  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  a  collateral  circulation,  and  not  as  an 
organization  of  a  thrombus.  The  capillaries  thus  formed  permit 
a  partial  injection  of  the  mass  filling  up  the  lumen  of  the  artery. 
In  spite  of  this  attempt  at  a  collateral  circulation  the  stump  after 
an.  amputation  does  not  bleed  freely  when  the  Esmarch  bandage 
is  removed. 

Etiology. — This  is  practically  unknown.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  men  far  more  frequently  than  in  women,  and  what  is 
especially  strange  about  it  is  that  it  attacks  comparatively  young 
and  previously  healthy  individuals.  The  process  does  not  neces- 
sarily invade  all  the  arteries  of  a  limb,  for  it  has  been  found  in 
the  posterior  tibial,  while  the  anterior  tiliial  was  free.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  occupation,  but  in  von  Schroetter's  opinion  without 
sufficient  warrant.  The  only  theory  that  seems  to  appeal  to  von 
Schroetter  is  that  the  affection  is,  in  some  manner  as  yet  unkno^\Ti, 
dependent  on  some  nervous  influence. 

Symptoms  are  made  up  of  prodromata  extending  through  a 
period  of  years,  as  many  as  twelve,  and  of  such  phenomena  as 
depend  upon  interference  with  local  circulation.     Individuals  thus 
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atHirti'il  coiuplain  for  vcars  of  |>;iiiis  in  tlic  1(\<2,'  ov  nnn  wliicli  arc 
iTi'iiorallv  tlu>iijrlit  to  lie  cillici-  rlicunuiloid  or  iicuraliiii'.  ami  are 
likrlv  to  lu'  trratrtl  as  such,  vet  without  hcurtit. 

Aftrr  a  tiiuo  jicrvorsions  oi  sensation  occur  (paru'sthosiuO, 
as  forntication.  iiunil)ncss.  etc.  At  first  the  pains  ar(»  Ic^sscncd 
or  (lisajiiicai-  when  the  cxii-cniitv  is  at  r(>st,  hut  at  h'Uiilh 
i:ro\v  extreme,  and  on  \ise  of  the  affected  member  become  intoler- 
able. As  the  obstruction  to  circulation  increases  movement  be- 
comes difiicnlt  and  the  extremity  feels  heavy,  so  that  the  patient 
favours  the  lind>  so  far  as  possible  and  may  actually  walk  lame. 

When  at  last  the  artery  is  wholly  occhidcd  areas  of  gan<2,rene 
make  their  appearance.  These  may  be  superficial  or  may  invade 
a  toe  or  the  whole  foot,  and  show  a  tendency  to  spread  rapidly 
upward.  The  extremity  now  looks  either  pale  or  livid  and  feels 
cold  and  lifeless.  Unless  the  gancrrenons  area  is  removed  by  the 
surgeon  septic  phenomena  may  dev(dop  and  lead  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  case.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressive,  and 
the  termination  is  usually  or  invariably  fatal  in  the  course  of 
years. 

The  diagnosis  is  surrounded  by  considerable  difficulty,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ])rodroinal  stage.  The  i)ains  ai-e  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered rheumatic  or  sim})ly  neuralgic,  and  cannot  very  well  be 
correctly  interpreted  before  there  is  evidence  of  rigidity  of  and 
want  of  pulsation  in  the  arteries. 

Obliterating  endarteritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  arterio- 
sclerosis mainly  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  since  it  has  been  observed 
most  frequently  between  twenty  and  thirty,  next  between  forty 
and  fifty,  and  arteriosclerosis  occurs  most  often  past  fifty.  The 
disease  is  likely  to  be  localized,  while  evidence  of  vascular  degen- 
eration is  usually  more  wide-spread.  Moreover,  arteriosclerosis, 
although  it  may  cause  gangrene,  does  so  far  less  constantly  than 
does  the  endarteritis,  and  then  usually  in  persons  who  present 
well-marked  evidence  of  the  arterial  change  in  both  legs. 

Reynaud's  disease,  for  which  the  endarteritis  nuiy  be  mistaken, 
occurs  most  frequently  in  children  and  young  adults,  especially  in 
females,  sets  in  abruptly,  and  the  dead  feeling  of  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  is  attended  with  slight  anirsthesia.  Moreover,  the  condition 
is  due  to  a  cramplike  constriction  of  the  vessels,  and  is  not  attended 
with  rigidity  and  pulselessness  of  the  vessels. 
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The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  since  the  affection  is  pro- 
gressive. 

Treatment  is  of  a  necessity  symptomatic  and  restricted  to 
such  measures  as  may  alleviate  suffering.  The  occurrence  of  gan- 
grene calls  for  surgical  interference. 

V.  PERIARTERITIS  NODOSA.     SYN.:   CONGENITAL   ANEURYSM 

The  very  remarkable  and  rare  affection  which  bears  the  above 
titles  was  first  adequately  described  by  Kussmaul  and  Maier  in 
1866,  although  it  appears  that  Rokitansky  in  1852,  and  possibly 
Pelletan  in  1810,  observed  each  a  single  case  (von  Schroetter). 
The  designation  Periarteritis  Xodosa  was  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Kussmaul  because  of  his  conception  of  the  process  as  an  inflam- 
mation originating  in  the  adventitia.  The  term  Congenital  Aneu- 
rysm is  applied  to  it  because  it  has  been  thought  to  be  due  to  con- 
genital weakness  of  the  arterial  coats  (Eppinger),  leading  event- 
ually to  the  development  of  multiple  aneurysms.  According'  o 
von  Schroetter,  only  thirteen  authentic  cases  have  been  reporti     . 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  affected  artery  is  studded  W 
nodular  thickenings  of  a  whitish  colour  and  of  variable  size,  fi  .x 
that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  which  are  due  to  circumscribed  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  intima  with  cellular  infiltration  of  the  adven- 
titia and  media.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  may  be  narrowed  or 
the  weakening  of  its  coats  may  lead  to  circumscribed  dilatations — 
i.  e.,  multiple  aneurysms.  These  may  reach  such  numbers  as  to  be 
uncountable.  The  disease  affects  arteries  of  medium  calibre,  and 
is  found  with  special  frequency  in  the  arteries  of  the  muscles  and 
viscera,  as  the  heart,  intestines,  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and 
also  of  the  skin. 

Its  etiology  is  entirely  unknown,  but  inasmuch  as  the  clin- 
ical picture  is  verj'  like  that  of  sepsis  or  an  infection  it  may  have 
some  such  origin  (Romberg).  The  disease  appears  to  attack  both 
sexes  about  equally  and  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
fifty-two  (Osier). 

Symptoms. — The  most  striking  features  of  the  affection  are 
weakness,  rapidly  progressing  ansemia,  and  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  temperature.  Fever  may  be  present  in 
the  beginning,  but  is  of  moderate  height,  and  tends  to  ultimately 
disappear.  There  is  pain  in  the  muscles  which  may  eventuallv 
50 
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t;|»o\v  :itn»phio  (.'liniiircs  ;ni»l  pnralvsis.  l)iii('stivo  (listnvltanees  .ire 
pivsont.  ;is  aiuircxia,  thirst.  :iih1  vtunit  iiii;-,  :mil  tluM'c  may  bo  con- 
stipation iT  (liari'lma.  Tlici-c  may  lie  alluimiiiiiria  aiul  casts,  and 
when  tho  arteries  ot*  I  lie  alxhuiiinal  oriians  are  atVeeted  there  is 
severe  epigastric  distress,  ila-niorrhaiics  I'loiii  the  bowel  may  also 
be  observed  (Koniberfr)  in  eases  in  which  ihe  arteries  of  the  intes- 
tines are  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Tlie  cimrse  (»f  the  malady  is  jn-oc^ressive  as  a  ride,  and  a  fatal 
termination  (»ccnrs  in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  Very  ex- 
ceptionally, however,  recovery  may  ensne. 

Diagnosis  is  impossible  nidess  the  nodular  thickenings  can 
be  felt  aloiiii  the  course  of  peripheral  arteries  or  sncli  as  situated 
within  the  abdomen  are  yet  accessible  to  palpation.  In  suspected 
cases  a  nodule  may  be  excised  and  subjected  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation. 

Prognosis  is  unfavourable,  although  recovery  docs  not  appear 
to  be  imjiossible. 

Treatment  is  juirely  symptomatic  and  is  limited  to  attempts 
to  alleviate  suffering,  build  u])  strength,  and  clicck  or  overcome  the 
destruction  of  the  blood. 

VI.  STENOSIS   OF   THE    A01{TA    AND   PULMONARY   ARTERY 

Stenosis  of  the  Aorta  may  be  Congenital  or  Acquired. — In  the 
former  variety  the  narrowing  is  situated  at  the  isthmus  and 
may  be  caused  by  a  too  early  closure  of  Botalli's  duct  and  conse- 
quent failure  of  tlie  descending  aorta  to  receive  the  amount  of 
blood  necessary  for  its  proper  development  or  expansion,  or  a 
membrane  may  be  stretched  across  the  vessel  at  the  isthmus,  having 
at  its  centre  an  opening  through  which  the  stream  of  blood  must 
pass. 

Acquired  stenosis  may  be  caused  by  a  fibrous  band  that  con- 
stricts the  aorta  at  some  point  within  the  mediastiniun,  or  it  may 
be  compressed  by  a  tumour.  Such  conditions  are,  however,  rare 
as  regards  the  arch,  since  this  portion  of  the  aorta  is  capable  of 
successfully  withstanding  encroachment  upon  it  by  new  growths 
(Romberg). 

In  the  chapter  on  Dextrocardia  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  child 
in  whom  the  rotation  and  displacement,  of  the  heart  had  caused 
the  superior  vena  cava  to  be  stretched  tightly  across  the  aorta  and 
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constrict  its  lumen.  I  have  also  in  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Regurgi- 
tation mentioned  the  ease  of  a  man  whose  ascending  aorta  was 
greatly  narrowed  by  a  ring  of  iibrons  tissue  that  completely 
encircled  the  vessel  and  had  induced  relative  insufhciency  of  the 
valve. 

Symptoms  depend  upon  the  degree  and  seat  of  the  stenosis. 
In  the  congenital  form  collateral  circulation  may  become  estab- 
lished through  the  intercostal  arteries,  the  internal  mammary,  or 
arteries  in  the  integument  and  muscles  of  the  back.  If  such  side 
channels  are  sufficient  there  may  be  no  obvious  hindrance  to  the 
blood-supply  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  bod}',  and  no  untoward 
effects  are  experienced. 

Romberg  mentions  a  case  observed  by  him  in  which  the  arter- 
ies of  the  back  provided  a  means  of  maintaining  the  circulation 
below  the  point  of  stenosis,  and  in  which  he  detected  a  loud  vascu- 
lar bruit  on  the  posterior  asj^ect  of  the  trunk  between  the  vertebral 
column  and  right  scapula.  The  murmur  was  attributed  by  him  to 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  at  that  point. 

In  the  acquired  form  narrowing  of  the  aorta  is  likely  to  occa- 
sion compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  possibly 
also  incompetence  of  th'3  aortic  valve,  as  in  my  case.  The  ulti- 
mate effects  are  those  of  cardiac  inadequacy.  In  cases  in  which 
relative  insufficiency  does  not  occur,  but  the  stenosis  leads  to  left- 
ventricle  hypertrophy,  the  clinical  history  is  likely  to  be  that  of 
narrowing  of  the  ostium  or  of  the  disease  which  causes  the  con- 
striction of  the  aorta. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  as  a  rule,  and  may  be  impos- 
sible. One  may  recognise  the  signs  of  obstructic  '^ow  from 
the  ventricle,  but  may  not  be  able  to  determine  its  real  nature. 
The  detection  of  a  mediastinal  tumour  or  of  chronic  fibrous  medi- 
astinitis,  together  with  the  signs  of  obstruction — i.  e.,  a  systolic 
bruit  over  the  course  of  the  aortic  arch  with  accentuation  of  the 
aortic  second  tone  and  left-ventricle  hypertrophy — might- lead  to  a 
correct  diagnosis.  This  would  be  strengthened  if  as  time  went  on 
evidence  of  regurgitation  should  appear. 

Congenital  narrowing  of  the  isthmus  might  be  diagnosed  if  one 
were  to  discover  compensatory  dilatation  of  the  arteries  by  which 
collateral  flow  is  established  together  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle. 
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Prognosis  tK'|iciuls  ii|i('ii  tlu^  cause  and  tlcii'rcc^  o{  llic  stenosis, 
the  efftrts  on  tin*  heart,  and  in  funucnilal  cases  th(^  completeness 
of  collateral  eireuhition.  Tlie  p'nei-al  liealtli  iiiav  not  be  seriously 
inflnenceil,  or  the  heart  inav  sntfer  in  its  intejiritv,  and  death  be 
nltiniat(^ly  broni^ht  about  throujih  cardiac  inadequacy.  In  a  few 
cases  the  proirnosis  may  be  that  of  the  etiolojiical  condition. 

Treatment  is  to  be  addressed  to  obviating  so  far  as  possible 
the  injuriitus  consetpiences  of  the  acquired  stenosis.  We  can  do 
nothinir  towards  reniovinc:  the  cause. 

Stenosis  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  is  acipiired,  and  is  a  relatively 
infretinent  condition.  It  may  be  due  to  constriction  by  a  fibrous 
band,  to  conijircssion  by  an  aortic  aneurysm  and  a  few  other  con- 
ditions, of  which  isolated  examples  have  been  reported.  Thus 
Romberg  states  that  Litten  found  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  an  "  echinococcus  endiolus,''  while  Gerhardt  discovered  a  case 
of  slight  compression  of  the  vessel  by  the  left  auricle  in  conse- 
quence of  this  having  become  distended  by  a  clot.  C.  O.  Weber, 
cited  by  von  Schroetter,  observed  pronounced  narrowing  of  this 
artery  by  a  bean-shaped  gumma  in  its  wall.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  artery  may  be  constricted  through  retraction  of  the  lung  in 
interstitial  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  are  confined  in  the  main  to  the  secondary  effects 
on  the  right  ventricle  or  to  congestion  of  the  lung  back  of  the  seat 
of  stenosis  when  this  is  situated  within  the  lung  at  a  distance  from 
the  bifurcation. 

If  the  obstruction  is  in  the  main  trunk  or  in  a  branch  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  main  stem,  the  right  ventricle  undergoes  hyper- 
trophy and  perhaps  dilatation  with  consequent  turgescence  of  the 
veins  of  the  aortic  system  and  corresponding  feebleness  of  the 
pulse.  It  may  even  lead  to  relative  incompetence  of  the  pulmonary 
valve  with  its  evil  consequences. 

Diagnosis  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  likely  to  be 
inijio><il»le.  It  must  depend  upon  the  recognition  of  riglit-ventri- 
cle  hypertrophy  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be  determined,  or 
on  this  with  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  ]>nlnionic  area  together  with 
intensification,  instead  of  diminution  of  the  second  tone,  as  is 
the  case  in  stenosis  of  the  pulmonic  ostium.  Systolic  pulsa- 
tion in  the  situation  of  the  trunk  of  the  artery — i.  e.,  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  sj)ace  close  to  the  sternum — together  with 
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diilness  in  this  area,  would  greatly  strengthen  the  other  signs  jnst 
mentioned  fRond^crg). 

The  prognosis  is  determined  hy  the  nature  and  degree  of 
secondary  disturbance.  It  is  of  necessity  more  or  less  unfavour- 
able. 

Treatment  is  entirely  symptomatic,  and,  as  in  stenosis  of  the 
aorta,  must  aim  at  maintaining  cardiac  adequacy,  since  the  cause 
cannot  be  removed. 

VII.  CONGENITAL  SMALLNESS  OF  THE  ARTERIES 

This  state  of  the  aorta  and  arterial  system  was  studied  by 
Virchow,  who  pointed  out  its  association  with  chlorosis.  Not  only 
are  the  vessels  of  small  calibre,  but  their  coats  are  thin  and  deli- 
cate, rendering  them  particularly  liable  to  rupture,  and  they  are 
abnormally  elastic.  In  extreme  cases  the  lumen  of  the  arteries 
may  be  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  normal  (Rombei'g). 

The  heart  is  also  abnormally  small,  the  genitalia  are  likely  to 
remain  undeveloped,  and  the  individuals  are  small  and  delicate  in 
appearance.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  present  the  chlo- 
rosis spoken  of.  In  other  not  pronounced  cases  of  arterial  hypo- 
plasia there  may  be  nothing  in  the  appearance  and  no  lack  of  body 
development  to  suggest  its  existence. 

Symptoms  of  this  condition  as  such  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 
The  heart,  by  reason  of  its  smallness,  is  weakened  in  its  re- 
sistance, and  is  more  than  usually  liable  to  infection  (Romberg), 
and  indeed  general  vigour  and  resistance  may  be  said  to  be 
below  par.  This  is  readily  comprehensible  in  cases  character- 
ized by  chlorosis.  The  hypoplasia  is  found  more  often  among 
females  than  males. 

Fraentzel  was  of  the  opinion  that  congenital  narrowness  of  the 
arteries  predisposed  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  in  support  of  his  view  cited  instances  of  the  kind  in 
young  recruits.  Romberg,  however,  thinks  the  clinical  picture 
drawn  by  Fraentzel  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  prema- 
turely developed  arteriosclerosis.  This  is  favoured  possibly  by  the 
smallness  of  the  arterial  system ;  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
arterial  degeneration  does  not  occur  with  special  frequency  in  the 
subjects  of  arterial  hypoplasia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  rupture  of  the  aorta  and  dissecting 
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aneiirvsni  are  sai^l  to  oi-cur  with  ichil  i\  i-lv  >ir(>:itov  frcqiioncv  when 
it  is  coiii^iMiitally  narrow.  Tlu'  pMiiciits  arc  also  said  to  bleed  luore 
easily  than  normal  pcrsdiis  owini;-  lo  llic  ihiimess  of  tlic  vascular 
coats. 

Diagnosis  of  arterial  liy|)o}dasia  is  dilHcnlt  to  nnd<e  with  cer- 
tainty. 1 1  may  be  considered  as  possibly  present  when  palpation 
of  the  large  eer\  iral  arti  rirs  and  percussion  of  the  heart  show  what 
seems  to  be  abnormal  snuillness  of  the  same,  and  when,  in  addition, 
the  individual  is  poorly  developed,  chlorotic,  and  possesses  deform- 
ity or  an  infantile  state  of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  possible  that 
an  ex]ierT  in  the  nse  of  the  llnoroscope  miglit  be  able  to  recognise 
that  in  a  given  case  the  heart  and  large  vessels  were  abnormally 
undersized. 

Prognosis.  —  ( 'ongenital  narrowness  of  the  arteries  affects 
life  prospect  only  when  the  hypoplasia  is  considerable  and  is  at- 
tended with  chlorosis.  In  such  cases  there  is  danger  of  some  of  the 
conseciuences  that  have  already  been  considered. 

Treatment  cannot  affect  the  iiiidci-lying  condition,  and  is 
therefore  limited  to  attempts  at  relieving  or  modifying  such  effects 
as  may  result. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
ANEURYSM  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA 

Aneurysms  have  been  the  object  of  interested  study  for  several 
centuries  both  to  anatomists  and  clinicians.  The  names  of  many 
celebrated  men  are  connected  with  the  history  of  this  arterial  dis- 
ease, and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  were  at  first  the  names  of 
anatomists  who  studied  the  subject  mainly  on  the  dead  body. 
Methods  of  diagnosis  M^ere  crude  and,  very  naturally,  not  equal  to 
the  discovery  of  such  obscure  affections  as  intrathoracic  aneurysm. 
IS'evertheless  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  Vesalius  made  a  diagnosis 
of  aortic  aneurysm  in  1507.  Malpighi  and  Morgagni  wrote  on 
the  subject  and  added  to  the  facts  concerning  it.  There  has  been 
scarcely  an  author  of  note  since  who  has  not  attempted  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  to  some  of  them  the  profession 
is  greatly  indebted.  Lancisi,  Scarpa,  Corvisart,  Hodgson,  Stokes, 
and  in  our  own  time  Eppinger  and  Thoma,  are  names  that  are  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  history  of  aneurysm. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  dis- 
ease as  it  affects  the  aorta  within  the  thorax,  a  condition  that  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest  for  the  physician.  Aneurysms  of  periph- 
eral arteries  belong  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon  and  hence  are 
left  to  surgical  works  for  consideration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — An  aneurysm  is  a  circumscribed  dilata- 
tion of  an  artery;  and  as  such  must  be  distinguished  from  the  uni- 
form widening  of  an  artery,  which  results  from  sclerosis.  The 
three  main  divisions  that  are  made  of  aneurysms  are,  (A)  true, 
(B)  dissecting,  (C)  false.  By  false  aneurysm  is  meant  a  circum- 
scribed collection  of  blood  that  has  escaped  from  an  artery  into 
the  surrounding  tissues,  hence  a  hannatoma.  The  walls  of  the 
tumour  are  not  composed  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  von  Schroetter,  it  should  not  have  the  term  aneurysm 
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ain<li('<l  to  it  :it  ;ill.  A  dissect  iiii:  nntMirvsni  is  one  in  wliicli  ilie 
stroam  of  Mood  |ifiict  rales  tlir«i\i,i:li  a  rent  in  the  iiitiiiia  into  tliG 
jiarts  l)onoatli,  and  Inn-rowing  its  wav  either  hetwocn  the  inner  and 
niiiKUe  eoats  or  in  the  hivers  of  the  media,  thus  dissects  up  the 
intinia  for  a  variahh'  disfan('(>.  Iti  some  instances  tlie  blood-current 
aiiiiin  hreaks  thrtmi^h  the  intinia  ami  liecomes  i-ennileil  witli  tlic 
main  stri-am.  I'his  condition  mav  l)e  of  hin<;  standing;  and  is 
scarcely  oju'ii  to  recouiiition. 

True  aneurysm  is  therefore  the  comlilion  in  wliicli  are  fnl- 
filleil  the  requirements  stated  in  the  deiinition.  'J'he  two  sub- 
divisions of  this  form  of  tumour  whicli  best  meet  the  facts  as 
observed  by  the  clinician  aic  (  1  )  fusiform  and  (2)  sacculated 
aneurysm.  l>y  the  former  is  meant  a  localized  dilatati«»n  of  an 
artery  involving  its  entire  circumference;  while  by  sacculated  is 
meant  a  dilatation  limited  to  one  side,  and  hence  involving  but  a 
portion  of  its  circumference. 

Aneurysm  of  the  aorta  may  be  either  fusiform  or  saccular,  but 
the  latter  is  the  more  common.  All  three  coats  are  involved  in 
the  bulaing  but  arc  not  all  retained  in  the  wall  of  the  aneurysm. 
The  intinia  extends  into  the  sac  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but 
is  then  lost.  The  portion  that  persists  usually  presents  the  changes 
of  arteriosclerosis,  as  does  also  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tumour. 

The  media  is  also  involved  in  the  destructive  process  which 
has  favoured  the  formation  of  the  aneurysm.  Its  muscular  fibres 
are  degenerated  or  wholly  lost  and  its  elastic  elements  show  signs 
of  granular  change.  In  places,  the  middle  coat  may  be  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  together  with  loss  of  the 
intinia,  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  composed  solely  of  the  adventitia. 
This  latter  is  also  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 
products. 

The  poucli  which  has  thus  lieen  formed  communicates  with  the 
lumen  of  the  aorta  by  an  opening  of  variable  size,  but  almost  al- 
ways smaller  than  is  the  calibre  of  the  sac.  The  interior  of  the 
aneurysm  is  apt  to  be  lined  by  coagula  in  the  form  of  layers  of  a 
whitish  colour,  '^riie  most  intei-nal  of  these  lamina  is  likely  to  be 
reddisli  and  soft,  while  the  more  deeply  situated  layers  are  firm 
as  well  as  white.  The  degree  of  thrombus  formation  within  the 
aneurysm  is  variable,  but  does  not  usually  fill  up  its  lumen. 
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Exceptionally,  however,  when  the  sac  is  not  very  large  and  its 
opening  into  the  channel  of  the  aorta  is  small,  its  cavity  may  be 
entirely  tilled  with  coagnla  so  as  to  obliterate  the  sac.  The  inner- 
most layer  of  fibrine  then  forms  a  firm  wall  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  intima.  Its  surface  is  apt  to  be  rough  and  calcified.  Although 
an  aneurysm  may  in  this  manner  undergo  spontaneous  arrest,  still 
the  degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats  which  led  originally  to  the 
formation  of  that  aneurysm  is  likely  to  favour  the  development  of 
others,  so  that  multiple  aneurysms  are  not  at  all  unconunon. 

Aortic  aneurysms  differ  much  in  shape  and  size.  Thus  a  sac- 
culated aneurysm  may  have  other  sacs  springing  from  its  walls  so 
that  the  tumour  presents  an  irregular  outline.  In  size  the  sac  may 
vary  from  that  of  a  small  nut  all  the  way  to  that  of  a  man's 
head.  Aneurysms  may  be  situated  at  any  point  along  the  course 
of  the  aorta  from  just  above  the  ring  to  the  termination  of  the 
abdominal  portion. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  aortic  aneurysm  are  not  confined  to 
the  vessel,  but  consist  of  all  the  changes  in  structure  and  position 
of  neighbouring  organs  produced  by  pressure  of  the  sac.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  these  secondary  pressure  effects  are  determined 
by  the  situation  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  aneurysm.  Aneurysms 
involving  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  are  not  apt  to  attain  much  size, 
yet  their  influence  on  tlie  heart  is  very  disastrous  and  they  are 
esi:)ecially  liable  to  rupture  into  the  pericardium,  causing  sudden 
death. 

Aneurysms  of  the  arch  displace  the  heart  downward  (Fig.  109) 
and  it  may  be  forward  or  to  the  left,  but  they  rarely  occasion 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  unless  the  aortic  valves  have 
been  rendered  incompetent.  The  latter  condition  is  likely  to  result 
when  the  sac  springs  from  the  ascending  or  transverse  arch  and  has 
attained  great  size.  I  recall  a  man  whom  I  treated  for  months 
for  aortic  regurgitation  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  an 
aneurysm  until  quite  suddenly  signs  of  pressure  on  the  left  lung 
arose.  Even  then  other  signs  of  the  aneurysm  were  not  at  all  dis- 
tinct, yet  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  its  presence  certain. 

Other  effects  of  aortic  aneurysm  than  those  already  mentioned 
will  be  left  for  consideration  under  Symptoms. 

Etiology. — Arteriosclerosis  has  long  been  recognised  as  pre- 
disposing to  the  development  of  aneurysm.     It  is  objected  by  Ep- 
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pinizt'r  ilint  tlu'  i'lijinir<'s  (if  sclerosis  lend  to  viMidor  llio  vosscl  moro 
ratluT  ili;in  loss  resist ini:\  ;ni  (•lijoctioii  iliMt  is  also  recognised  by 
Thonia.  Coiisoqnontlv  the  latter  points  out  that  aniMirvsni  is  likely 
to  ilevelop  (Inrinc;  the  time  of  jiriniarv  (h^goneration  and  weakness 
of  the  niedin,  before  cuinpensalorv  thickening  of  the  inner  coat 
has  taken  place.     'I'his  will  he  referre(l  to  a^ain. 


■KIAOKAPll    SHOWING    AxETUYSM    ov    A'Mi/A    WITH    DlSI'LACEMENT   OF   THE   JIeAKT 
DoWNWARIJ    AXH    Tu    TIIK    ],KKT. 


Syphilis  is  an  un<htiil)t('<l  factor  in  th(;  causation  of  aortic 
anenrvsm,  and  yet  wide  differences  exist  in  the  opinions  of  writers 
concerning  the  frequency  of  its  relation  to  this  form  of  vascular 
disease.  The  extremes  arc  represented  by  ]M.  Schmidt,  who  finds 
syphilis  present  in  29  per  cent  of  cases,  and  Drummond,  who  be- 
lieves that  lues  is  responsible  for  aortic  aneurysm  in  every  in- 
stance— i.  e.,  100  per  cent.     My  experience  leads  me  to  look  upon 
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Driiininond's  opinion  as  too  extreme,  and  to  accept  Gerliardt's  53 
]iei-  cent  as  mncli  nearer  the  truth. 

Age  is  a  predisposing  factor  of  great  importance,  since  aneu- 
rysm of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  undoubtedly  more  frequent  after  than 
before  the  fortieth  year.  The  decade  of  life  in  which  it  is  most 
common  is  still  unsettled,  and  figures  differ  all  the  way  from  the 
fourth  decade  (Crisp)  to  the  seventh  (Juda,  Barsdorff).  Thoma's 
notion  is  that  persons  are  especially  liable  to  the  development  of 
aortic  aneurysm  at  or  about  the  age  of  forty,  in  consequence  of 
diminished  resistance  of  the  vascular  coats  at  this  time.  There  is, 
he  thinks,  a  period  of  about  a  year  at  this  age  when  the  weakness 
of  the  media  has  not  yet  become  offset  by  growth  of  connective 
tissue  in  the  intima,  and  during  which  time  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
are  therefore  liable  to  yield  to  excessive  blood-pressure  at  one  or 
more  points  resulting  in  future  aneurysm. 

I  have  under  observation  at  the  present  writing  a  muscular 
man  of  forty-four  who  gives  no  history  or  signs  of  previous  syphilis, 
but  who  has  been  a  more  than  usually  active,  energetic  business 
manager  in  a  line  of  work  that  necessitated  much  physical  exer- 
tion. This  patient  suffers  from  symptoms  which,  together  Avitli 
stiff  arteries  and  suggestive  but  not  conclusive  physical  signs,  are 
yet  suspicious  of  fusiform  aneurysm  of  the  arch.  The  age  of  this 
person,  his  occupation,  and  the  state  of  his  arteries,  are  all,  from- 
an  etiological  standpoint,  highly  suggestive  and  strengthen  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  clinical  findings. 

Sex  is  likewise  a  predisposing  element  in  the  class  of  cases 
now  under  consideration.  Men  are  without  doubt  far  more  liable 
to  aneurysm  than  are  members  of  the  gentler  sex.  Thus  of  a  total 
of  425  cases  of  aortic  aneurysm  analyzed  by  Hodgson.  Bizot,  and 
Browne,  and  cited  by  Gibson,  880  occurred  in  males  and  only  45 
in  females.  This  striking  preponderance  of  men  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  quality  inherent  in  sex  per  se  as  inferior  vascular 
resistance  on  the  part  of  men,  but  to  the  greater  liability  of  males 
to  all  those  factors  which  favour  the  development  of  arteriosclero- 
sis as  well  as  their  greater  exposure  to  syphilis  and  conditions 
of  vascular  strain  which,  acting  in  conjunction  with  vascular 
degeneration,  are  known  to  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of 
aneurysm.  Sex  is  therefore  only  incidentally  of  etiological  in- 
fluence. 
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Two  olluT  factors  that  aro  inontioned  as  i^rodisposinc;  to  aortic 
aiu'iirysiii  aiv  tho  almso  of  aK'nlml  ainl  (Hvupations  whit-h  necessi- 
tate vascular  overstrain.  I'.oili  arc  rccoiiiiiscd  causes  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  as  such  operate  in  the  ])rocluction  of  anenrvsni ;  but, 
in  aihlition,  overwin-k  snhjects  the  aorta  to  strain  at  a  period  of  life 
when,  accordinir  to  Thoina's  view,  the  vessel-wall  is  least  able  to 
en<lure  hiiih  intravascular  pressure.  Sudi  iiitlncuccs  are  inde- 
pendent of  sex,  and  yet  are  some  of  the  things  wliicli  render  men 
more  liable  to  aneurvsm  than  are  women. 

Race,  which  is  said  to  exert  a  certain  degree  of  intlncncc,  can 
scarcely  be  separated  from  conditions  of  work,  habits,  etc.,  to 
which  peoples  of  some  conntries  arc  especially  subjected.  Thus 
aortic  aneurysm  is  ]iarticularly  frecpient  in  England.  The  English 
appear  to  be  more  than  commonly  sulijcct  lo  ai1cri;il  <lcgeneration, 
and  this  fact,  acting  in  conj\inction  with  heavy  toil  in  the  manifold 
work.shops  of  their  country,  probably  accounts  for  the  relatively 
great  frequency  of  thoracic  aneurysm  among  them.  Traumatism 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  production  of  anenrysm  of  peripheral 
arteries,  and  probaldy  also  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  injury  can  have  direct  etiological  relation  to  aneu- 
rysm of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  is  situated  deei)ly  within 
the  thorax  and  is  protected  by  its  bony  walls.  It  certainly  could 
only  act  in  connection  with  already  existing  degeneration  of  the 
media.  If  under  such  conditions  trauma — e.  g.,  a  fall  from  a 
height — were  to  suddenly  raise  blood-pressure,  it  might  possibly 
induce  laceration  of  the  middle  coat  and  thus  be  an  indirect  cause 
of  aneurysm. 

The  influence  of  malignant  endocarditis  in  the  causation  of 
so-called  mycotic  aneurysms  has  been  emphasized  by  Eppinger  and 
is  generally  recognised.  Aneurysms  of  this  origin  are  usually  lo- 
cated in  peripheral  vessels,  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  such  aneu- 
rysm to  be  aortic,  as  shown  by  the  case  mentioned  by  Osier  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  the  ^[ontreal  General  Hospital.  In  this  case  there 
were,  in  addition  to  ulcerative  endocarditis,  four  saccular  dilata- 
tions of  the  aorta,  one  large  and  three  small  ones.  Embolism  may 
also  be  a  cause  of  aneurysm  of  the  arch  as  well  as  of  other  arteries, 
as  shown  by  reported  instances  in  which  the  lodgment  of  an  em- 
bolus on  tlie  intima  of  the  ascending  aorta  has  been  discovered  and 
was  associated,  with  circumscribed  inflammatory  change.      Osier 
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thinks  it  possible  for  such  an  cnibohis,  if  consisting  of  a  calcareous 
plate,  to  lacerate  the  intinia  and  thus  initiate  aneurysm. 

Lastly,  Osier  believes  there  may  be  an  inherent  weakness  of 
the  vascular  coats  which  predisposes  individuals  to  aneurysm,  and 
cites  the  instance  of  Dr.  Thomas  King  Chambers,  who,  after  hav- 
ing had  one  of  the  left  popliteal  artery,  and  eleven  years  after- 
ward another  in  the  right  leg,  finally  developed  "  aneurysms  of 
the  carotid  arteries." 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  aortic  aneurysm  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups : 

( 1 )  Those  in  which  the  tumour  fails  to  declare  its  presence  by 
either  subjective  or  objective  symptoms.  Such  aneurysms  are  usu- 
ally small  and  are  only  discovered  at  the  necropsy,  when  they  may 
be  found  associated  with  some  other  clinically  recognisable  disease 
or  as  the  cause  of  unexpected  death  through  rupture.  When  the 
sac  is  situated  just  above  the  aortic  ring,  it  is  very  apt  to  rupture 
into  the  pericardium.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  75  out 
of  289  cases  of  rupture  from  a  total  of  953  instances  of  aortic 
aneurysm  analyzed  by  Hare  and  Holder. 

(2)  Aneurysms  which  occasion  subjective  symptoms  as  the 
leading  feature  of  the  case.  In  the  majority  of  cases  objective  signs 
are  also  present,  but  often  of  so  indefinite  a  character  as  to  furnish 
no  clear  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  tumour  occasion- 
ing pressure.  Such  cases  belong  to  Bramwell's  second  category. 
They  may  be  said  to  correspond  also  to  Broadbent's  subdivision  of 
cases  which  occasion  symptoms  but  not  signs  of  aneurysm. 

(3)  Aneurysms  which  produce  distinctive  physical  signs.  These 
are  generally  united  with  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  severity, 
but  the  objective  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  warrant  their  classification  in  a  separate  group. 

Aortic  aneurysms  may  also  be  classified  according  to  their 
situation — e.  g.,  of  the  ascending^  of  the  transverse,  and  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  arch,  etc.  Indeed,  one  cannot  deal 
with  this  subject  adequately  and  clearly  without  describing  the 
features  distinctive  of  aneurysm  in  the  several  locations.  There 
are,  however,  certain  general  features  shared  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  all  aneurysms,  whatever  their  position  along  the  course 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  hence  these  will  be  considered  first. 

Such  symptoms  are  the  result  of  pressure,  and  hence  it  is  jDlain 
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tliat  variations  in  ])iH'ssuro  iilu'noiiuMia  an*  (U'tcM-minod  bv  several 
factors,  as  the  si/.o  of  tlio  sac  and  the  diroction  in  which  it  grows, 
as  well  as  the  jxirtion  (d'  the  aorta  from  which  it  springs.  More- 
over, anenrvsnis  are  liable  to  change  their  direction  of  growth,  so 
that  symptoms  sometim(>s  differ  in  character  and  intensity  from 
time  to  time.  lnd(>ed  it  may  he  said  that  snch  lack  of  constancy 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  (d'  the  points  of  distinction  in  favonr 
of  vascidar  as  against  soli<l  tumonrs. 

J\iin  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  syni})toms  of  tho- 
racic aneurysm.  Its  natnre  and  severity  depend  upon  the  direction 
in  which  the  sac  develops.  If  this  is  towards  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  or,  as  Walslie  termed  it,  '*  centrifugal,"  pain  appears 
earlier,  is  more  constant,  and  more  like  what  is  called  neuralgic, 
is  sharp  and  lancinating  or  dull  aiul  aching,  and  is  not  infrequently 
described  as  boring,  grinding,  cutting,  burning,  etc.  As  it  is  due 
to  pressure  upon  the  intercostal  nerves  or  branches  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  it  is  apt  to  radiate  along  the  lines  of  these  nerves,  hence 
around  the  chest,  up  into  the  side  of  the  neck,  down  the  arm,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  the  pain  is  confined  to  nerves  connected  with  the. 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  spinal  segments  (Head),  and  is 
associated  with  tender  areas  in  the  u])])er  part  of  the  thorax  at 
either  side,  but  especially  at  left  of  the  sternum.  Such  areas  of 
tenderness  are  not  characteristic  of  aortic  aneurysm,  however,  for 
they  may  be  symptomatic  of  various  diseases  of  the  intrathoracic 
viscera.  The  j)ain  of  aneurysm  is  a])t  to  be  very  constant,  and  in 
this  regard  indicative  or  suggestive  of  tumour  rather  than  of  any 
other  disease  not  occasioning  pressure. 

If  the  sac  grows  inward  towards  the  more  yielding  and  less 
sensitive  structures,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  give  rise  to  such  severe  pain, 
and  hence  this  symptom  is  likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  some  other 
more  distressing  symptom,  as  dyspno-a  or  cough.  The  character  of 
the  pain,  tofi,  when  this  is  experienced,  is  a])t  to  Ik;  more  dull  and 
oppressive,  and  does  not  radiate  so  widely  in  the  wall  of  the  chest 
or  the  upper  extremity.  Although  the  pain  of  aneurysm  is  apt  to 
be  constant,  it  is  liable  to  paroxysmal  exacerbations  which  greatly 
increase  the  suffering.  Tain  is  also  apt  to  be  influenced  somewhat 
by  the  position  of  the  patient's  body.  For  example,  it  is  apt  to 
lie  intensified  when  the  patient  lies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
the  sac  to  gravitate  or  press  more  strongly  upon  the  irritated  and 
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painful  nerve.  Per  contra,  suffering  is  lessened  by  attitudes  which 
allow  the  sac  to  fall  away  from  the  part  previously  pressed  upon. 
Such  postural  variations  in  the  pain  are  not  often  marked,  but  are 
seen  sufHciently  often  to  merit  attention. 

It  is  stated  also  that  in  some  cases  the  pain  is  what  is  known 
as  intrinsic,  by  which  is  meant  pain  experienced  in  the  sac  itself 
or  in  the  aorta  either  from  acute  aortitis  or  from  internal  pressure. 
Pain  of  this  origin  is  evoked  or  aggravated  by  increase  of  blood- 
pressure,  and  is  dull  or  aching  in  character  and  substernal  in  loca- 
tion. It  is  likely  to  be  lessened  whenever  vascular  tension  is  low- 
ered. Extrinsic  pain  or  that  due  to  pressure  may  disappear  after 
the  structure  subjected  to  pressure  has  been  destroj'ed — e.  g.,  after 
the  bony  wall  has  been  eroded  and  the  tumour  is  permitted  to  grow 
without  the  restraint  of  rigid  structures.  I  recall  the  instance  of 
an  enormous  aneurysm  which  had  thus  penetrated  the  chest-wall 
and  was  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  skin,  and  in  which  case 
the  man  made  no  complaint  of  pain  whatever. 

Dyspnoea  is  another  very  common  symptom  of  aortic  aneurysm, 
bnt  varies  much  in  severity.  It  is  of  course  most  pronounced  when 
the  growth  of  the  tumour  is  inward  and  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
trachea,  large  bronchi,  or  lungs.  Very  distressing  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoBa  are  occasioned  by  irritation,  not  paralysis,  of  one  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  more  often  the  left,  and  are  due  to 
laryngeal  spasm.  There  is  apt  to  be  an  associated  feeling  of  con- 
striction and  perhaps  pain  in  the  side  of  the  throat.  In  a  case  of 
the  kind  coming  under  my  observation,  the  man  felt  the  painful 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  side  of  the  neck  corresponding  with  the 
recurrent  nerve  affected,  and  described  the  sensation  as  beginning 
in  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  and  running  thence  along  the  side 
to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

I  have  quite  recently  seen,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Gorgas,  a 
man  of  fifty  with  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  arch 
whose  dyspnoea  was  extreme,  and  compelled  him  to  maintain  the 
right  lateral  decubitus.  Change  of  position  induced  a  paroxysm 
of  air-hunger  accompanied  by  uncontrollable  coughing.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  rest  on  the  left  side,  or  indeed  to  lie  back 
against  the  pillows.  In  this  respect  his  dyspnoea  corresponded 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  quite  common  experience — i.  e.,  the 
influence  of  posture  over  the  intensity  of  the  dyspnoea  and  of 
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cliaiiiiv  <if  positiitii  in  ovokiiiii:  n  paroxvsin  of  rospirntorv  difTioulty 
that  is  vorv  likr  an  astlimatic  attack.  'I'li(>  siil)seqiiciit  history  of 
tliis  faso  is  inti'rcst  inii  and  iiistriict  iv«>.  llaNiiiii;  received  a  hope- 
less projinosis  from  his  nicdiral  ad\  iscrs,  lie  rcsdrtcd  to  a  Christian 
Science  healer.  Owing  to  a  coini-idi'nt  cliannc  in  direction  of 
pressure,  his  siifFerini>s  abated  and  li(>  ai^ain  i;ot  about,  the  iin- 
provenu'Ut  being  attributed  by  biiiisclf  and  family  to  this  treat- 
ment. After  a  respite  from  sutfering  of  several  weeks,  his  former 
symptoms  recurred  with  aggravated  intensity  and  shortly  there- 
after the  man  died. 

Dr.  Gorgas  made  an  auto])sy  and  discovered  an  enormous  sac 
that  had  not  only  produced  j)ressure  on  the  right  lung  and  sur- 
rounding structures,  but  had  caused  the  erosion  of  several  dorsal 
vertebra*. 

Difficulty  of  breathing  is  very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  stridor, 
which  may  be  so  intense  as  to  be  audible  at  a  distance  and  occasion 
pronounced  fremitus.  This  stridulous  respiration  is  due  to  con- 
striction of  the  trachea  (»i-  of  a  bronchus  and  conse(iueiit  interference 
with  the  expulsion  of  mucus  accumulated  behind  the  point  of  com- 
pression. 

Cough  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rysm, but  is  variable  in  both  frequency  and  severity.  In  some  cases 
it  is  so  distressing  as  to  rob  the  patient  of  needful  rest,  and  when 
once  excited  is  so  prolonged  and  intractable  as  to  necessitate  abso- 
lute repose  in  a  given  position  and  even  recpiire  the  free  use  of 
morphine.  When  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  as  occurs  most 
frequently  in  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch,  the  cough 
is  apt  to  possess  a  harsh  strident  character;  that  by  Wyllie  was 
likened  to  the  note  of  a  gander,  and  hence  is  known  as  the  "  goose 
cough."  In  some  instances  it  may  be  of  a  toneless,  muffled  charac- 
ter, probably  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  a  vocal  chord.  The 
causes  of  cough  are  various,  as  (A)  reflex  irritation  from  pressure 
on  the  vagus  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  (B)  compression  of 
trachea  or  bronchus,  (C)  direct  impingement  on  the  lung  with  re- 
sulting retention  of  secretions  or  with  an  actively  destructive 
process. 

Expedoraiion  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  cough,  and  may  con- 
sist of  mucus  and  serum,  muco-pus,  and  in  cases  of  ]uilmonary  gan- 
grene, of  offensive  material  characteristic  of  this  affection. 
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TIcemoptysis  is  by  no  means  nncomnion  in  cases  of  aortic  aneu- 
rysm, in  Avhicli  event  the  blood  may  come  from  granulations  situ- 
ated on  the  tracheal  mucosa  (Osier),  from  bronchial  congestion, 
or  from  destruction  of  a  lung,  or  from  the  sac  itself,  what  is  then 
known  as  weeping  of  the  aneurysm.  Such  haemoptyses  may  occur 
from  time  to  time  over  a  protracted  period,  even  for  months. 

I  vividly  recall  the  instance  of  a  man  with  unmistakable  aneu- 
rysm of  the  upper  portion  of  the  descending  aorta,  whose  clinical 
picture  was  that  of  phthisis.  The  tumour  occasioned  destructive 
pressure  on  the  left  lung,  with  ])ronounced  dulness,  bronchial  res- 
piration, and  a  multitude  of  coarse  and  fine  bubbling  rales,  fre- 
quent harassing  cough,  and  copious  purulent  sputum  which  was 
occasionally  streaked  wath  blood.  In  another  case  of  aneurysm 
similarly  situated,  pressure  was  chiefly  exerted  upon  the  left  bron- 
chus with  consequent  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  copious  rales  due  to 
retention,  since  there  was  very  little  GX})ectoration. 

Dysphagia  is  another  very  frequent  subjective  symptom,  which 
is  occasioned  by  aneurysms  of  the  transverse  and  descending  por- 
tions of  the  arch,  or  when  a  sac  situated  on  the  descending  aorta 
exerts  pressure  upon  the  oesophagus.  The  patient  not  infrequently 
speaks  of  the  ingesta  seeming  to  stick  at  a  certain  point  in  their 
passage  downward.  If  the  aneurysm  is  situated  low  down  near 
the  diaphragm  it  ma}'  cause  regurgitation  of  the  food.  Digestive 
disorders,  properly  speaking,  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  clinical 
history  of  thoracic  aneurysms.  They  may  be  present  nevertheless, 
and  are  then  the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  stasis  Avithin  the 
portal  system  and  its  tributaries  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the 
great  veins  in  the  thorax. 

All  aneurysms  of  the  arch  do  not  occasion  appreciable  inter- 
ference with  the  flow  of  blood  out  of  the  venous  system.  When, 
however,  an  aneurysm  attains  considerable  size  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  affect  circulation  by  mechanical  pressure.  One  or  both  of 
the  venie  cavne  may  be  compressed,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
circulation  can  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  collateral  vessels. 

Such  a  condition  is  admirably  shown  in  Fig.  110,  which  is  taken 
from  a  photograph  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Emil  Beck.  This 
man,  aged  thirty-seven,  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Beck  in  October  of 
1901,  at  wdiich  time  his  complaint  was  of  cough,  dyspnoea  and  in- 
ability to  lie  down.  He  gave  a  history  of  syj)hilis  sixteen  years 
50* 
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Fio.  110. — Dilatation  of  Siperficial  Veixs  Secondary  to  Pressure  bv  Aneurysm  on 

VeN^    CAV.t. 


before,  for  Avhich  lie  received  very  inadequate  treatment.  His  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  metal-polisher,  which  necessitates  the  putting 
forth   of  considerable  strength  in   pressing  the  metal  against  a 
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polishing  wheel.  Here,  then,  were  two  factors  both  operative  in 
the  etiology  of  aneurysm. 

His  one  initial  symptom  of  hrcathlessness  on  exertion  devel- 
oped slowly,  and  did  not  necessitate  abandonment  of  work  and  the 
sport  of  playing  baseball  nntil  nearly  a  year  after  it  was  first 
noticed.  When  Dr.  Beck  examined  the  patient  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible fnlness  of  the  neck  and  bnlging  in  the  aortic  area.  This 
tnmonr  pulsated  and  gave  a  systolic  bruit.  The  pulses  of  the  right 
half  of  the  neck  and  of  the  corresponding  arm  were  distinctly 
smaller  than  their  fellows  on  the  left  side.  The  diagnosis  was 
accordingly  made  of  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  and  transverse 
aorta. 

Cyanosis  and  turgescent  veins  were  marked.  He  was  then  ad- 
vised to  enter  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Carl 
Beck,  for  the  purpose  of  treatment.  Rest  and  iodide  of  potash  did 
not  seem  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  and  he  left  the  hospital. 

An  aggravation  of  symptoms  and  evident  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  sac  led  the  patient  to  re-enter,  in  January,  1902,  when  he 
was  given  hypodermic  injections  of  gelatin  (2  per  cent  in  30 
cubic  centimetres  of  normal  salt  solution)  which  were  administered 
once  a  week,  subsequently  increased  to  45  cubic  centimetres,  until 
he  had  received  ten  such  injections  in  all. 

Under  this  treatment  pressure  symptoms  nearly  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  felt  so  well  that  he  again  left  the  hospital.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  Beck,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
him  a  number  of  weeks  later.  The  distention  of  the  superficial 
veins  was  then  as  shown  in  Fig.  110,  while,  viewed  from  the  side, 
there  w-as  the  evident  bulging  of  the  chest  shown  in  Fig.  111.  The 
arteries  of  the  right  arm  and  corresponding  half  of  the  neck  were 
manifestly  less  filled  than  those  on  the  opposite  side.  There  was 
a  feeble  pulsation  in  the  prominent  area,  and  tracheal  tugging  could 
be  plainly  felt. 

Percussion  elicited  an  area  of  flatness  having  a  semicircular 
outline  below  and  extending  from  beneath  the  middle  of  one  clavi- 
cle across  the  upper  sternal  region  to  about  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side.  This  area  is  shown  by  a  shaded  area  in  Fig.  112. 
Over  this  area  could  be  heard  a  dull  first  tone  accompanied  by  a 
systolic  bruit  and  succeeded  by  a  loud,  ringing  second  sound. 

The  area  of  relative  cardie  dulness  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  112, 
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Anterior  Chest  Wall. 


and  from  its  position  indicates  displacement  of  the  heart  down- 
ward and  to  the  left.  Its  sounds  were  clear,  but  the  aortic  second 
was  verv  loud  and  metallic. 
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The  liver,  as  indicated  by  the  outline  at  the  bottom  of  the 
figure,  was  evidently  engorged  as  well  as  probably  somewhat  de- 
pressed, being  palpable  and  having  an  area  of  greatly  increased 
flatness. 

The  man  admitted  having  previously  noticed  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  He  had  not  experienced  ])ain  to  any  extent,  but  in 
the  last  two  weeks  had  begun  to  notice  some  dull  pain  in  the  front 
of  the  chest  at  right  of  the  sternum.  This,  it  seemed  to  me,  indi- 
cated an  increase  of  pressure 
upon  the  parietes,  the  sac  hav- 
ing changed  its  direction  of 
growth,  and  hence  its  pressure, 
in  the  weeks  following  his 
abandonment  of  the  gelatin 
injections.  It  may  be  stated 
in  addition  that  the  nature  of 
this  case  was  confirmed  by  an 
X-ray  examination. 

The  interference  with  ve- 
nous circulation  in  these  cases 
may  not  only  be  declared  by 
turgescence  of  superficial  ves- 
sels, but  by  general  or  local- 
ized oedema.  Thus  the  neck 
and  upper  extremities  may  be- 
come dropsical,  or  the  oedema  may  be  limited  to  one  arm  and 
a  portion  of  the  thoracic  wall.  Inequality  of  the  pulses  on 
the  two  sides  is  very  common,  ov/ing  to  partial  obliteration,  dis- 
placement, or  twisting  of  the  great  branches  given  ofl^  from  the 
arch.  Displacements  of  the  heart  occur  and  the  function  of  the 
valves,  especially  the  aortic,  is  quite  likely  to  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Pressure  effects  in  detail  will  be  considered  i^i  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  aneurysms  in  the  various  situations. 

(1)  Aneurysms  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch. — These 
may  be  situated  close  to  the  aortic  ring  and  involve  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva,  or  they  may  spring  from  the  convex  or  concave  surface. 
In  the  first  situation  they  are  apt  to  be  small  and  to  escape  detec- 
tion, first  declaring  their  presence  by  rupture  into  the  pericardium 
and  death. 


Fi(i.  112. — Shows  Dulness  A^D  Livek  Out- 
line IN  Case  of  Aneurysm  (p.  T85). 
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It'  llu'  s;i('  :iris('<  from  the  coiivrx  asjuH't,  it  is  likt^ly  \o  iittaiii 
groat  sizr  ;nul  cxiTt  \crv  dlixions  pressure  elTeets.  It'  i(s  dii-ecl  ioii 
of  iirowtli  is  tttrwiinl  as  well  as  lat(>ral,  it  ])rothiees  a  jiulsatiin: 
tuinoiir  in  the  seennd  and  third  interspaces  at  the  rii;hl  ot  tlu' 
stovnnni.  and  imt  int'reipientlv  leads  to  erosion  of  the  honv  cover- 
ing. Aneurvsnis  in  tliis  situation  niav  attain  tnilv  enormous  di- 
mensions, and  projeetiiii:  with  (*nly  the  intei:umeiit  for  a  covering. 
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Fios.  113,  114. — Showing  P^xternal  TiMorR  in  Case  of  Aoutic  Aneurysm 
•  see  Fig.  )1.5t. 

necessitate  the  wearing  of  a  metal  shield,  lest  ilie  tmimnr  he  acci- 
dentally struck  and  caused  to  burst.  Figs.  1  1  •'!  11.")  show  an 
aneurysm  in  this  location  which  had  an  external  diameter  of 
several  inches.  I  vividly  recall  another  man  sent  to  me  by  T)r.  G. 
Frank  Lydston,  who  presented  a  ))nlsating  ])rominence  which  oc- 
cupied the  entire  pra:'Cordia,  extendinii  from  one  nipple  to  the 
other,  and  from  the  upper  border  of  the  second  rib  to  the  inferior 


^.' 


Fig.  115. — Post-Mortem  Specimen  of  Heart  axd  AxECRYSiiAL  Sac  from  Case  figured 

IN  Figs.  113  and  114. 
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extromity  oi  tli(>  stennim.  As  ncarlv  :is  could  Ik-  dotorininod  by 
mea^urciiu'nt  wiili  tMliiuTs,  tlio  tinnoiir  pntjeotod  4  iiu'hes  at  its 
liigliost  pcini  ;di(i\r  tln'  k'vcl  of  the  surroinuliiiii,  e'liost,  and  its 
diaiiii'ti'V  was  7  \  N  iiu-lifs.  In  jihu'cs  tlu>  eiivelo})iiiii  skin  was  so 
thin  and  Mnc  that  it  sccniod  on  tlie  v(>ri;v  of  ruptnro,  and  made 
nie  actnallv  >lniddrr  to  toucli  it.  I  darod  not  place  a  stethoscope 
upon  it  firmly  enongh  lu  auscultate  Avitli  accuracy,  bnt  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  the  dull,  distant  sotmds  were  not  accompanied 
by  murmurs.  Where  the  heart  was  I  could  not  determine.  How 
this  nuin  had  Ixhmi  able  to  thread  his  way  throUi;h  our  crowded 
streets  without  receiving  a  fatal  blow  on  tliis  thin-walled  sac  I  do 
not  know.  lie  was  advised  to  protect  it  by  wearing  strapped  to 
his  chest  a  framework  or  cage  of  woven  wire.  He  was  seen  by  me 
but  twice,  and  it  is  probable  that  death  from  cxtei'ual  iii]iture  took 
place  not  long  thereafter. 

Aneurysms  in  this  situation  may  encroach  u])on  the  })leural 
cavity  and  lung,  as  -witness  an  instance  seen  in  the  Cook  County 
Poor-Honse  in  which  the  necropsy  revealed  a  sac  of  enormous  size 
that  nearly  filled  the  entire  right  half  of  the  thorax  and  had  caused 
collapse  of  the  lung,  the  same  as  would  a  massive  pleuritic  exudate. 
The  side  was  motioidess  and  mo<leratcly  enlarged  during  life,  flat 
and  intensely  resisting  on  percussion,  with  complete  absence  of 
cardiac  tones  and  murmurs.  Breath-scmnds  were  heard  feebly  at 
the  summit  of  the  chest  behind,  close  to  the  spinal  column,  all  of 
which  findings,  together  with  distention  of  the  superficial  veins, 
were  held  to  indicate  pressure  by  a  solid  tumour  rather  than  aneu- 
rysm. 

Aneurysms  of  the  convex  portion  of  the  ascending  aorta  are 
likely  to  impinge  upon  the  superior  vena  cava  and  have  been 
known  to  rupture  into  this  vessel.  They  may  press  also  upon  the 
right  subclavian  vein  and  occasion  passive  congestion  of  the  arm 
and  other  parts  drained  by  this  vein.  Tn  some  instances  the  right 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  subjected  to  pressure,  Avith  consequent 
paresis  of  the  right  vocal  cord.  The  heart  is  also  likely  to  be 
crowded  downward  and  to  the  left,  Avhile  the  aortic  valve  is  apt 
to  be  rendered  relatively  incompetent.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  in  such  cases  is  the  result  of  the  regurgitation  rather 
than  of  the  aneurysm  per  se. 

Aneurysms  springing  from  tlie  concave  portion  of  the  ascend- 
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ing  aorta  may,  according  to  Osier,  occasionally  give  rise  to  a 
tmuour  at  the  l(!ft  of  the  sternum  and  then  occasion  great  displace-  . 
ment  of  the  heart.  There  is  at  the  present  time  in  Ward  10  of 
Cook  County  Hospital  a  man  who  presents  such  a  tumour.  It  lies 
in  the  situation  normally  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  heart — i.  e., 
between  the  second  and  sixth  costal  cartilages,  the  left  border  of 
the  sternum,  and  1  inch  outside  of  mamillary  line — has  a  slowly 
heaving  expansile  pulsation  and  gives  forth  a  distinct,  harsh  double 
bruit  that  has  replaced  the  normal  cardiac  sounds.  The  heart,  as 
shown  by  percussion  and  the  location  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
apex-beat  in  the  seventh  interspace  midaxillary  line,  is  greatly 
displaced  downward  and  to  the  left.  Its  tones  are  rather  feebly 
audible  in  this  situation  and  are  accompanied  by  the  same  to-and- 
fro  murmur,  though  less  distinctly  than  on  the  body  of  the  tumour. 
Vascular  signs  of  aortic  regurgitation  are  present,  and  there  is  an 
indefinite  tracheal  tug.  There  are  no  signs  of  pressure  on  the  left 
z'ecurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  pressure  effects  on  veins  are  not 
present.  Without  wishing  to  affirm  that  this  sac  arises  from  the 
concave  aspect  of  the  ascending  aorta,  I  yet  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  such  is  the  location,  since  the  incompetence  of  the  aortic  valve 
is  not  so  likely  in  cases  of  aneurysm  developed  from  the  descending 
portion  of  the  arch,  and  were  the  transverse  arch  the  portion 
affected,  the  tumour  would  be  likely  to  have  a  different  location. 
This  patient  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  at  various  times 
for  the  past  four  years.  Occasional  dull  pain  over  the  seat  of  the 
growth  and  dyspnoea  of  effort  are  the  only  symptoms  of  which  he 
complains. 

(2)  Aneurysms  of  the  transverse  arch,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  just  considered,  produce  a  variety  of  effects  according  to  their 
size  and  direction  of  growth.  They  most  frequently  develop  in  a 
backward  direction,  and  then,  when  even  of  small  size,  occasion 
pronounced  symptoms  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus,  interfering  with  respiration  and  deglutition. 
Paroxysmal  cough  is  a  very  common  symptom  and  inspiration  is 
attended  with  stridor. 

Growth  of  the  sac  forward  produces  a  tumour  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  and  to  the  right,  with  absorption  of  the  bony  struc- 
tures.    The  tumour  may  occasionally  present  at  the  left  of  the 
breastbone,  but  does  so  so  much  less  commonly  than  at  the  right  of 
51 
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the  median  lino  that,  aeeonlinii;  to  O^ler,  O.  A.  Browne  fonnd  it  but 
4  times  out  of  .'3')  eases  of  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  ari'li.  These 
tumours  sometimes  reach  rnoruKMis  size  and  till  up  tiic  supci'iiu- 
mediastinum  so  that  thev  spread  out  into  both  pleural  eavities. 

Pressure  of  these  aneurysms  is  exerted  on  the  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  and  left  bronchus,  producing  such  characteristic 
phenomena  that  these  cases  have  been  described  by  Dii'ulafoy  as 
Aneurysms  of  the  Recurrent  Type.  In  this  class  of  cases  syiiijv 
toms  vary  according  to  whether  the  nerve  is  paralyzed  or  merely 
irritated  l)y  i)r('ssure  of  the  growth.  Paralysis  of  the  recurrent 
nerve  is  shown  by  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  vocal  cord,  which, 
examined  laryngoscopieally,  is  seen  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity. 

\\'hen  the  nerve  is  merely  irritated  laryngeal  s])asm  is  evoked, 
shown  by  ]>aroxysiiial  dysjjiuea,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  sev- 
eral hours,  and  causing  very  great  distress.  There  is  also  apt  to 
be  painful  deglutition,  and  there  may  be  attacks  of  angina  pectoris 
from  pressure  on  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  recurrent  (Preble). 
Pain  in  swallowing  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
in  the  pharynx  and  gullet.  Variations  in  the  quality  and  power 
of  the  voice  are  observed  in  these  cases,  and  the  left  vocal  cord 
may  be  paralyzed  for  a  transient  pci-iod. 

^fr.  M.,  a  school-teacher,  aged  thirty-two,  ^vas  referred  to  me  by 
Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  because  of  jiaroxysms  of  dyspncea  that  were 
thought  by  the  patient  to  be  attacks  of  asthma.  The  history  was, 
that  a  year  earlier  he  had,  one  evening,  w'ithout  previous  warning, 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  that  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  difficulty  of  breathing  lasting  the  greater  part  of  an  hour.  As 
he  had  become  chilled  the  night  before  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat, 
he  had  attributed  his  attack  to  having  taken  cold  and  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

That  was  not  his  last  attack,  however,  but  during  the  next  few 
months  he  experienced  several  recurrences.  During  the  six  months 
last  past  his  attacks  had  increased  in  frequency  and  intensity. 
They  came  on  at  any  time,  but  more  often  in  the  early  morning, 
waking  him  out  of  sleep,  and  lasting  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  They  were  accompanied  by  loud  wheezing  in  the  throat 
or  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  gave  him  the  sensation  of  being 
strangled.  When  the  attacks  subsided  he  felt  as  well  as  ever.  In 
other  respects  he  felt  in  good  health. 
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It  was  apparent  that  this  was  not  the  clinical  history  of  bron- 
chial asthma,  but  was  highly  snggestive  of  some  organic  disease,- 
esj)ecially  of  intermittent  pressure.  I  therefore  inquired  concern- 
ing syphilitic  infection  and  learned  that  he  had  had  a  chancre 
twelve  years  before.  This  fact  in  connection  with  his  symptoms 
suggested  thoracic  aneurysm  as  the  possible  cause  of  pressure  on 
the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  led  to  minute  inquiry  regarding  pain 
and  cough.  With  exception  of  a  trifling  dry  cough  to  which  he 
paid  no  attention,  he  declared  he  was  free  from  all  symptoms  ex- 
cept the  spasmodic  dyspnoea  already  described. 

The  results  of  examination  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
The  left  radial  and  carotid  pulses  seemed  not  quite  so  full  and 
strong  as  the  right,  but  the  difference  was  so  trifling  that  I  hesi- 
tated to  accredit  my  senses  lest  I  might  be  deceived  by  my  sus- 
picion of  aneurysm  into  recognising  an  asymmetry  that  did  not 
actually  exist.  Likewise  I  was  not  able  to  positi^^ely  identify  any 
abnormal  finding  in  the  investigation  of  the  heart  and  cervical 
vessels,  but  I  thought  I  recognised  a  slight  difference  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  second  tone  on  the  two  sides  of  the  neck,  that  above 
the  left  clavicle  being  somewhat  louder  and  more  ringing  than  at 
the  right.  There  was  certainly  no  abnormal  pulsation  or  inequal- 
ity in  the  vessels  to  the  palpating  finger.  The  heart  appeared  in 
its  normal  position. 

Upon  examination  of  the  lungs,  however,  certain  abnormalities 
were  at  once  detected.  Over  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest  there 
was  a  single  inspiratory  sibilus  with  each  act,  the  rale  seeming  to 
be  more  pronounced  on  the  left.  But  the  change  that  was  most 
noteworthy  was  dulness  of  the  left  apex  above  the  clavicle  and 
in  the  first  interspace  close  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum.  This 
impairment  of  resonance  was  not  intense  and  yet  was  distinct. 
Over  this  area  the  breath-sounds  were  obscured  by  subcrepitant 
rales.  After  several  forced  inspirations  the  dulness  became  less 
pronounced  and  the  rales  partially  disappeared. 

These  findings  convinced  me  that  the  loss  of  resonance  was  due 
1o  atelectasis,  and  that  from  the  history  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea  the 
collapse  of  this  portion  of  the  left  u]^]ier  lobe  was  probably  caused 
by  pressure.  From  the  history  of  syphilis  twelve  years  before  and 
from  the  absence  of  positive  signs  on  the  part  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus,  I  was  led  to  make  an  inferential  diagnosis  of  aneurysm 
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of  tlu'  transvorsc  noriidu  of  ilic  nicli  niul  t'oiisc(Hioiit  irritation  of 
tlio  loft  riH'urrcnt  l;ir\  iiucnl  ucrxc. 

l.;iv\  ni:(';^*'"l>i<'  t'x;iiiiiiial  idii  was  next  iiiadc,  ai\<l  aside  from 
sliiiht  (.'oni^i'slioii  of  the  left  arytenoid  eartilaue  was  negative.  The 
patient  was  then  snhinitted  to  an  X-rav  examination  with  the  re- 
snlt  that  thi'  lliioroscopie  si-reeii  revcah'(l  a  pulsat iiiiz,'  tumour  be- 
hind the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  wliile  a  skiagra})h  showed  a 
distinet  though  small  shadow  in  the  sauie  situation. 

The  diagnosis  was  thus  confirmed  and  the  ease  was  shown  to  be 
oue  of  the  type  just  describeil.  it  is  interestiug,  furthermore,  in 
two  respects:  first,  on  account  of  the  early  age  (thirty-two  years) 
at  which  thoracic  aneurysm  has  developed,  and  second,  because  it 
was  the  ]iecnliar  character  of  the  dyspnceic  attacks  which  sug- 
gcstcil  tlic  possibility  of  the  disease. 

The  attacks,  which  in  this  case  were  cousidered  asthuiatic  by 
the  patient,  were  in  reality  due  to  laryngeal  spasm;  and  could  the 
larnyx  liav(>  been  inspected  dui'iiig  an  attack,  tlie  arytenoid  carti- 
lages would  probably  have  been  found  approximated  and  the  left 
vocal  cord  occupying  the  median  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  at- 
tempt to  inspect  the  larynx  during  a  spasm  was  made,  but  the 
attack  was  ])assing  off  and  the  laryngoscopic  examination  was 
negative. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  note,  that  ])aroxysmal  dysphagia  was 
not  experienced  and  that  \)i\u\  was  never  complained  of  by  this 
man.  This  accords  with  the  fact  that  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia  are 
not  necessarily  associated  in  all  cases. 

Pressure  on  the  left  bronchus  is  another  effect  of  aneurysms 
of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  type  now  considered.  If  the  tul)e  is 
but  slightly  constricted,  the  lung  becomes  retracted  only  sufficiently 
to  occasion  immobility  of  the  side,  tympanitic  resonance  and  di- 
minished respiratory  sounds.  When  the  bronchus  is  greatly  nar- 
rowed the  side  becomes  perceptibly  smaller  than  its  fellow,  the 
percussion  note  is  dull,  and  respiratory  sounds  are  al)olis]ied. 
There  may  be  retention  of  the  secretions  with  rfdes,  bronchorrh(ea, 
and  bronchiectasis — sym])toms  which,  in  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  are  characterized  as  "  aneurysmal  phthisis"  (Osier). 

Aneurysms  of  this  portion  of  the  arch  sometimes  occasion  pres- 
sure on  the  thoracic  duct.  If  they  develop  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  involve  the  innominate  or  carotid  artery,  the  condition  is  apt 
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to  be  sliowii  by  a  symmetry  or  delay  of  the  pulses  on  that  side. 
Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  is  another  manifestation  of  tumonrg 
in  this  situation,  and  is  shov^^n  by  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the 


Fig.  116. — Trachea  from  Case  of  Rlptlred  Aneurysm,  showing  Point  of  Riptire. 

pupil  when  the  nerve  is  irritated,  and  by  contraction  when  the 
sympathetic  is  paralyzed.  Tracheal  tugging  is  another  result  of 
aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch,  as  was  first  shown  by  Oliver.     Tt 
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is  due  to  tlu'  downward  trarlioii  of  ilic  sac  on  llic  trachea  al  its 
bifiuvatii'ii.  Tliis  sii^u  will  he  s|i(ikrii  i>l'  a:^aiii  at  i^rcalcr  h'Uiitii 
uiulor  l*al|)ati<iii.  Aiicurvsms  in  iliis  sitnaiion  niav  rni>lni'c  into 
tho  trnchca  (Fi.a,s.   1  IC,  117). 

{■^)    Anrunfsmfi  of  the  (1cfircn<h')i<i   porl'um    of   llic   arrli    liivnv 
latorallv  and  |t(isti'ri<"rl_v  in  ihc  niajoi'itv  n\'  instances,  and  yet  it  is 


Fio.  117. — Opposite   Side   of   Specimen    shown    in    Fir;.  110.     Siiow;*    Interior   of  Sac. 
I'l'.oiJE  IN  Oi"?:nini;  into  Tijaciika. 


stated  that  a  tumour  of  this  portion  of  the  vessel  may  present  at 
the  left  of  the  sternum  (Sansom,  Walshe).  Phthisical  symptoms 
are  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  left  lung  or  bronchus,  dysphagia  of 
compres-sion  of  the  gullet,  jtain  from  erosion  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
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(third  to  sixth),  and  a  tmnour  in  this  situation  may  be  the  result 
of  backward  pressure.  Compression  of  the  spinal  cord  may  oc- 
casion characteristic  effects — e.  g.,  paraplegia. 

(4)  Aneurysms  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  are  usually 
located  low  down  near  the  diaphragm  and  produce  oftentimes  very 
obscure  symptoms.  In  an  instance  of  the  kind  which  I  saw  with  Dr. 
Bayard  Holmes,  and  w^hich  was  not  recognised  as  aneurysm,  the 
only  complaint  was  dull  pain  vaguely  felt  in  the  lower  zone  of  the 
thorax  and  upper  abdominal  region.  The  only  thing  that  could 
be  discovered  on  examination  was  an  area  of-  iinpaired  resonance 
and  feeble  broncho-vesicular  breath-sounds  in  the  left  infrascapu- 
lar  region,  close  to  tlie  spinal  column.  From  the  history  of  previous 
illness,  that  seemed  to  have  been  pleuritic,  and  from  the  physical 
findings,  this  area  was  erroneously  thought  to  indicate  old  adhe- 
sions. The  autopsy,  months  subsequently,  revealed  a  sac  filled  with 
dense  coagula  pressing  on  the  base  of  the  left  lung  just  above  the 
diaphragm. 

Aneurysms  in  this  situation  may,  as  previously  stated,  cause 
dysphagia  and  regurgitation  of  solid  ingesta,  but  they  rarely  occa- 
sion respiratory  embarrassment.  Aside  from  deep-seated  pain 
they  are  not  likely  to  produce  subjective  symptoms,  and  imless,  by 
reason  of  their  size,  they  give  rise  to  lateral  dulness  and  other 
signs  of  pressure  on  the  lung,  they  are  likely  to  escape  recognition. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  aneurysm  which  in  the 
beginning  is  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  arch  may  as  time  pro- 
gresses so  increase  in  dimensions  as  to  eventually  invade  other 
divisions  of  the  vessel.  Thus,  a  sac  at  first  limited  to  the  transverse 
arch  may  in  time  spread  to  the  ascending  portion,  or  one  in  this 
latter  situation  may  at  length  involve  the  entire  arch ;  so  that  both 
subjective  and  objective  symptoms  are  very  liable  to  exhibit 
changes  corresponding  to  the  extension  of  the  aneurysm. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  locomotive  engineer  who  was  for  many 
months  an  inmate  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  whom  such  a 
change  took  place.  His  aneurysm  at  first  presented  in  such  a  situ- 
ation that  it  was  believed  to  implicate  the  descending  portion  of  the 
arch.  As  months  went  on,  however,  the  tumour  grew  enormously 
towards  the  front,  and  at  the  necropsy  was  found  to  have  involved 
the  entire  arch,  which  had  consequently  lost  all  semblance  to  an 
arch,  being,  in  fact,  but  a  huge  sac  from  heart  to  descending  aorta. 
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Physical  Signs,-  I nspcrlion. —  In  sonu'  t-ases  tliis  is  wliolly 
nojiativi',  niiiniti'  sfniliuv  i'ailiiii;-  in  detect  siiiiis  oi"  ])ressiiro,  and 
tlio  ^I'lU'ral  ai>|)i'arani'i'  heiiiii-  that  of  robust  health.  In  other  in- 
stances, on  the  contrary,  patients  look  cachectic,  and  their  chests 
being  uncovered  present  unmistakable  evidence  of  aneurysm.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  signs  are  present  in  any  one  case. 
Consequently  the  following  ai-e  tlu^  points  to  hv  carefidly 
looked  for : 

(1)  Circumscribed  bulging  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  following 
areas:  (A)  At  the  right  of  the  sternum,  esi)ecially  in  the  second 
and  third  intercostal  spaces,  but  also  the  first,  and  including  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  ;  (B)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum, 
including  the  regions  at  either  side  iiiid  llic  fnssii  jiigiilaris ;  ((') 
in  the  intercostal  spaces  at  left  of  the  breastbone,  from  clavicle 
to  fourth  rib;  (D)  in  the  left  interscapular  region  below  the  level 
of  tlie  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  tho- 
racic aneurysm  most  commonly  makes  its  appearance. 

The  integument  at  these  points  may  appear  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, the  prominence  being  slight,  or  a  tumour  of  such  size  may  pro- 
ject and  have  so  eroded  the  overlying  structures  that  the  skin  is  of 
a  dark  red  or  bluish  hue,  or  may  have  disappeared  in  spots,  leaving 
the  wall  of  the  aneurysm  visible. 

(2)  Signs  of  interference  with  the  circulation:  (A)  visible 
cutaneous  capillaries  on  some  portion  of  the  chest,  as  over  the  area 
of  bulging;  (B)  distended,  tortuous  veins  denoting  the  establish- 
ment of  collateral  circulation  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  some 
of  the  great  internal  veins,  as  superior  vena  cava,  one  of  the  in- 
nominates  or  subclavians;  (C)  localized  cjcdema,  as  of  one  arm  and 
corresponding  half  of  the  neck,  or  when  bilateral,  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  lower  extremities.  Walshe  speaks 
of  the  neck  being  in  some  instances  so  distended  and  spongy  from 
capillary  turgescence  as  to  look  "  like  a  collar  of  flesh." 

(3)  Pulsation  in  some  abnormal  situation — e.  g.,  one  of  the 
areas  in  which  bulging  may  appear;  or  an  exaggeration  of  a  pulsa- 
tion in  a  normal  situation — e.  g.,  of  the  cervical  arteries,  particu- 
larly on  one  and  not  the  other  side  or  in  the  episternal  notch. 

(4)  Dislocation  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  in  most  instances 
doAvnward  and  to  the  left.  The  organ  may,  however,  be  pushed 
strongly  forward  against  the  anterior  chest-wall. 
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(5)  Diminution  or  absence  of  respiratory  movement  of  one 
half  of  the  thorax,  more  often  the  left,  with,  in  some  cases  of 
marked  bronchial  compression,  also  retraction  of  the  side.  This" 
sign  in  conjunction  with  pressure-symptoms  is  highly  suggestive. 

(G)  Immobility  of  one  pupil,  which  may  be  larger  than  its 
fellow,  but  is  more  often  contracted, 

(7)  Sweating  of  the  head,  sometimes  unilateral,  and  by 
Walshe  said  to  be  very  profuse  in  some  instances.  'Jliis  is  another 
sign  of  pressure  on  the  sympathetic,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  pressure-symptoms  may  be  of  value,  but  found  alone  pos- 
sesses no  significance  as  respects  aortic  aneurysm. 

Palpation  is  of  value  chiefly  as  a  means  of  detecting  abnormal 
pulsation,  its  extent  and  character.  It  is  especially  likely  to  give 
information  when  employed  as  bimanual  palpation,  one  hand 
being  pressed  firmly  against  the  chest  in  front  and  the  other  behind. 
In  this  way,  deeply  situated  pulsation  may  sometimes  be  appre- 
ciated that  otherwise  would  escajie  recognition.  If  a  bulging  area 
is  perceived  to  pulsate,  one  should  endeavour  to  feel  the  extent, 
force,  and  direction  of  the  pulsation.  If  the  tumour  is  due  to 
aneurysm,  it  is  likely  that  the  pulsation  includes  the  whole  area. 
If  this  is  forcible,  so  forcible  in  fact  as  to  equal  in  this  regard  the 
beat  of  the  heart,  it  is  highly  suggestive  of  aneurysm  (Balfour). 
Finally,  the  pulsation  of  aneurysm  may  be  slowly  heaving  and  is 
expansile,  and  when  by  palpation  this  character  can  be  determined, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  Pulsation  imparted 
to  a  solid  tumour  by  a  vessel  beneath  is  a  simple  forward  thrust 
or  shock. 

In  some  cases  the  hand  laid  upon  a  tumour  due  to  aneurysm 
perceives  a  distinct  diastolic  shock  which  succeeds  the  systolic  im- 
pulse. This  is  very  characteristic,  being  due  to  elastic  recoil  in  the 
wall  of  the  sac.  In  some  instances  a  thrill  is  detected  in  the  bulg- 
ing area,  but  in  my  experience  is  not  at  all  common,  and  is  of  diag- 
nostic aid  only  in  connection  with  other  signs. 

Palpation  is  of  value  also  in  the  study  of  the  pulse  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  is  equal  and  synchronous  in  cor- 
responding arteries,  since  when  the  innominate  or  the  left  common 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  are  implicated,  smallness  and  per- 
haps retardation  or  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  of  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  neck  or  arm  are  likely  to  be  occasioned. 
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Palpation  is  of  value  also  in  asccrliiininii  ilis]i|;u'iMiu'iit  of  tlio  heart, 
ns  well  as  hepatic  congestion  duo  lo  juossiiii'. 

The  linger  i^'essed  gentlv  into  tlu'  epist(>rnal  noteli  may 
sometimes  ileteet  pulsation  of  ilic  lr;insvers(>  arch  of  an  ahnor- 
nial  eharai'ler,  (»r  a  iIiimII.  as  well  as  the  jogging  iiii])uIso  of 
aneurvsm. 

The  tracheal  tug  is  anotluT  ]tlicnonienon  soini'tinies  elicited  hy 
palpation.  It  is  a  distinct  dowiiwaid  pnll  of  the  trachea  caused  hy 
tlu-  ini]>act  of  the  sac  against  llie  w  iii(]|»i|)('  at  its  hifui'cat  ion  or 
against  a  main  hronchus,  and  although  feebly  })resent  in  some  other 
conditions — e.  g.,  free  aortic  regurgitation — is  ncvci-  so  nuirked  as 
in  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch.  To  dicii  1  imcIk.iI  lugging  the 
examiner  instructs  the  patient  to  raise  his  chin  so  as  to  strongly 
extend  the  neck,  whercu]ion  he  inserts  the  tips  of  his  forefingers 
into  the  notch  hetwecn  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  pulls 
gently  npwar<l.  If  the  sign  sought  for  is  ])resent,  the  trachea  is 
felt  to  he  jerked  distinctly  downward  with  each  cardiac  systole. 
When  well  marked,  this  tug  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  when  not  pro- 
nounced considerable  care  is  required  for  its  detection. 

Pcrcussioti  is  a  valualde  means  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rysm, especially  when  there  is  no  visible  tumpur.  Before  the  sac 
leads  to  protrusion  of  the  chest-wall  it  may  occasion  retraction  of 
a  lung-border  or  more  or  less  colla})se  of  a  lobe,  so  tliat  dnliiess  in 
one  of  the  areas  in  which  aneurysm  is  usually  situated  may  be  de- 
tected by  firm  j^ercussion  and  form  an  early  sign  of  such  tumour. 
It  is  especially  important  to  percuss  carefully  in  the  right  infracla- 
vicular region  close  to  the  sternum,  since  loss  of  resonance  in  this 
location  is,  together  with  symjttoins  and  signs  of  pressure,  strongly 
suggestive  of  aneurysm.  Dulncss  over  the  manubrium  is  not  so 
suggestive  as  at  either  side.  Percussion  is  necessary  also  for  the 
recognition  of  pressure  effects  on  tlie  lungs  and  of  displacement  of 
the  heart. 

Auscultation. — Aneurysms  do  not  always  j)roduce  acoustic  phe- 
nomena, a  statement  which  applies  to  some  large  as  well  as  small 
ones  that  are  deei)ly  situated.  A  sac  may  he  filled  with  coagula, 
and  be  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  a  solid  growth, 
in  which  event  no  adventitious  sounds  are  generated  and  the  aneu- 
rysm remains  silent. 

In    most    instances,    however,    aneurysms    occasion    abnormal 
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sounds  or  bruits  which  arc  audible  over  the  sac  or  in  some  neigh- 
bouring vessel  or  part  to  which  they  are  propagated. 

There  is  no  auscultatory  phenomenon  pathognomonic  of  aneu- 
rysm, but  certain  sounds  are  more  suggestive  than  are  others.  The 
two  tones  normally  heard  over  one  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  and  in  the  aortic  area  are  usually  altered  by  the  devel- 
opment of  aneurysm.  Either  the  systolic  or  the  diastolic  may  be 
modified — i.  e.,  intensified,  diminished,  or  impure. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  striking  change  is  a  loud  pecul- 
iarly ringing  quality  of  the  second  tone  heard  over  the  growth  or  in 
one  of  the  cervical  arteries  but  not  the  others.  In  some  instances 
such  a  sound  is  impure  or  split,  in  others  it  is  clear  and  clanging, 
while  the  first  is  not  pure  or  has  been  replaced  by  a  murmur  of 
harsh  quality.  In  other  cases  again  the  systolic  tone  is  pure  and 
accentuated  and  the  diastolic  is  accompanied  or  obscured  by  a  dis- 
tinct bruit,  while  in  still  others  there  is  a  double  to-and-fro  murmur 
of  wide  propagation. 

Intensification  or  modification  of  the  normal  vascular  sounds 
occurring  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  heart — e.  g.,  in  the  aortic 
area,  are  not  so  suggestive  as  are  such  changes  in  regions  in  which 
they  do  not  normally  exist — e.  g.,  the  left  interscapular  region  or 
one  side  of  the  neck.  Another  very  valuable  auscultatory  sign  is 
the  propagation  of  the  heart-tones  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
normal — e.  g.,  to  the  outer  limit  of  an  infraclavicular  region  or 
into  an  axilla,  the  lung  tissue  not  being  indurated.  This  condition 
is  essential,  for  solidification  of  lung  from  tuberculosis  may  lead  to 
wide  transmission  of  the  cardiac  sounds  without  aneurysm. 

We  do  not  yet  understand  the  conditions  which  determine 
changes  of  one  kind  and  another  in  the  tones  heard  over  an  aneu- 
rysm. These  sounds  are  probably  not  generated  de  novo  in  the  wall 
of  the  sac,  but  are  merely  conducted  thither  from  the  heart  and 
are  there  intensified,  reduplicated,  or  otherwise  modified  by  vibra- 
tions set  up  in  the  sac-w^all  or  by  some  other  condition  that  escapes 
our  ken.  It  may  well  be  that  bruits  are  generated  in  some  cases  in 
the  sac  itself  in  consequence  of  the  blood-stream  swirling  into  or 
out  of  the  sac,  but  probably  the  murmur  is  due  in  other  instances 
to  atheromatous  roughening  of  the  aorta  between  the  heart  and  sac 
or  to  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  leaflets.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  double  aortic  bruit  not  infrequently  heard  in 
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aiuMirxsiM  o(  \\\o  asciMnlinu  i>«iiMi«iii  ol"  the  iircli.  TiuK^mI,  (liltson 
sfn(es  tliiit  luM'nii  rcciill  diilv  ilii-('(>  ciist^s  in  llic  lilciMtiirc  in  wliii'h 
<U('h  i\  iloul)l»>  bruit  was  foinul  without  assoi'iatod  iiu'oniiiotonco  of 
tho  stMiiilunar  valves,  ll  is  not  stranjiv,  tluM-oforo,  that  all  possible 
ooiubinatioiis  of  ton(>s  :nnl  niurninrs  niav  bo  hoanl  in  eases  of  intra- 
thoracic aortic  niuurvsni. 

I>runiin(»n(l  has  ealled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pulsation  of 
an  aneurvsin  niav  be  eoinniunieated  to  the  trachea  and  nianif(>ste(l 
bv  rhvthniieal  interrui»ti(>n  of  the  ex|piral('rv  iinniiiui-.  This  is 
jH-rceived  bv  placing  the  stetliosco])e  upon  the  uiauid)i'iuni  and  aus- 
cultatitii;  while  the  patieut  expires  slowly  throuiih  oidy  one  nos- 
tril, the  other  lieiuij  closed  by  his  finder.  This  ])heuouieuon  is  not 
peculiar  to  aneurysm,  being;  perceived  in  hcnhli,  but  is  more  ])ro- 
nounced. 

In  some  cases  an  aneurysmal  bruit  uuiy  be  })hiiidy  heard  when 
the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  between  the  patient's  teeth,  his 
lips  being  closed  about  the  instrument.  Sansom  speaks  of  haviui;- 
thus  been  able  to  detect  a  systolic  murmur,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Abbott,  of 
St.  Paul,  has  mirrated  to  me  an  instance  in  which  the  detection  of 
such  a  tracheal  bruit  was  the  oidy  evidence  of  aneurysm  he  could 
discover.  In  Cook  County  Hospital  at  present  writing  is  a  nuin 
with  aneurysm  in  whom  both  a  systolic  and  diastolic  bruit  can  thus 
be  loudly  heard.  The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  conduction  of  the 
murnnir  to  the  column  of  air  within  the  trachea.  This  sign  may 
be  of  diagnostic  value  in  cases  of  small  sacs  of  the  transverse  arch 
which  are  too  deeply  situated  to  declare  their  presence  by  outward 
pressure-effects. 

Diagnosis. — Under  some  circumstances  the  diagnosis  of  aneu- 
ry>ni  ol'  liit-  thoracic  aorta  may  be  made  almost  at  a  glance,  by  the 
discovery  of  an  external  tumour  dis])laying  the  expansile  pulsa- 
tion and  other  characters  of  an  aneurysm.  There  are  other  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  in  whieh  the  most  painstaking  examination  fails 
to  positively  establish  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Between  these 
two  extremes  are  to  be  found  cases  which,  although  obscure,  are  yet 
susceptible  of  elucidation  by  minute  investigation  and  by  ex- 
clusion. 

In  a  suspected  case  the  following  points  may  be  considered  of 
diagnostic  importance:  (1)  A  history  of  syphilis  years  before  or 
of  strain,  as  by  occupation,  to  whicli  some  would  add  chronic  alco- 
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holic  excess.  (2)  Age,  the  patient  being  at  or  after  the  middle 
period  of  life.  (3)  The  male  sex,  since  men  are  vastly  more  liable 
to  aneurysm.  (4)  Symptoms  indicative  of  intrathoracic  pressure; 
as,  (A)  intractable  pain  of  the  characters  previously  described; 
(B)  dyspnoea,  especially  if  influenced  by  posture;  (C)  cough  of 
a  brazen  clang,  also  evoked  or  intensified  by  posture;  (D)  dys- 
phagia or  regurgitation  of  food.  These  four  symptoms,  if  all  pres- 
ent, form  a  very  strong  chain  of  evidence  in  favour  of  an  existing 
aneurysm. 

If  to  the  foregoing  history  and  symptoms  the  following  physi- 
cal signs  are  added,  reasonable  doubt  can  scarcely  be  entertained : 
(5)  Bulging,  even  if  slight,  in  some  one  of  the  areas  in  which 
aneurysm  is  likely  to  be  present.  (6)  Dulness  in  one  of  these 
areas  even  without  perceptible  bulging.  (7)  Displacement  of  the 
heart,  most  often  downward  and  to  the  left.  (8)  Some  of  the 
auscultatory  phenomena  already  described,  especially  a  harsh,  aortic 
systolic  bruit  with  a  clanging  second  sound.  If  such  second  tone 
is  split  or  doubled  and  is  heard  most  plainly  or  solely  over  a  dull 
area  or  in  the  cervical  arteries,  especially  if  on  one  side  and  not  on 
the  other,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  diastolic  shock,  the  evidence, 
taken  in  connection  with  pressure-s^onptoms,  may  be  considered 
almost  conclusive. 

Aside  from  an  external  tumour  having  a  distinctly  expansile 
pulsation  or  a  diastolic  shock,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  signs  so 
distinctive  as  to  be  pathognomonic.  Diagnosis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  association  of  several  important  signs  rather  than  in  any  one 
alone.  Is^evertheless  attention  may  be  especially  directed  to  what 
Balfour  considers  very  trustworthy  evidence— namely,  a  pulsation 
in  an  aneurysmal  area  equal  in  intensity  to  the  apex-beat,  so  that 
there  may  be  said  to  be  two  areas  of  maximum  impulse.  Even 
this  is  not  absolute,  however ;  for  a  kyphoscoliosis  has  been  known 
to  push  the  convex  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  so  strongly  against 
the  anterior  chest-wall  at  right  of  the  sternum  as  to  simulate,  with 
respect  to  the  force  of  its  pulsation,  a  thoracic  aneurysm. 

Tracheal  tugging  is  a  very  strong  sign  of  aneurysm  of  the  trans- 
verse arch,  especially  in  conjunction  with  other  signs  ;  but  as  it  may 
be  produced  by  other  conditions,  it  is  not  infallible. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  concerns  especially  the  three  fol- 
lowing diseases,  which  taken  in  order  of  frequency  and  importance 
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arc:  {D  A  solid  intrathorario  urowili — o.  ij;.,  caroinoiun  and  the 
varieties  of  sairoma  ;  (l*)  mediastinal  abscess;  (;])  pnlsating  eni- 
pvonia  in  elose  contiguity  to  tlu>  l>as(>  i>t"  the  heart. 

(1)  Malifjniuit  Tumour. — This  disease  when  situated  within 
the  thorax  occasions  syin})tonis  of  ]iressure  so  identical  in  some  re- 
spects with  those  of  anenrvsni  that  thev  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  chief  ditTerential  pttints  arc  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  the  his- 
tory and  ])h_vsical  signs.  As  a  ruh',  the  history  is  of  uxoyc  rapid 
growth  than  in  aneurysm,  acconii)anicd  by  more  pronounced  enui- 
ciation  and  loss  of  strength.  In  the  physical  signs  the  main  dif- 
ferences are  found  in  tlu'  character  of  pulsation,  when  such  exists, 
and  in  the  auscultatory  ])henomena. 

A  solid  tumour  occasions  pulsation  which  is  not  exjiansilc,  but 
is  a  forward  impulse,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  growth 
itself  does  not  pulsate,  but  receives  an  impulse  imparted  to  it  by 
the  aorta  or  some  other  artery  or  by  the  heart  against  which  the 
tumour  lies.  More  commonly,  however,  such  a  mass  possesses  no 
impulse.  Tt  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when 
a  sac  is  tilled  with  dense  coagula,  it  is  practically  also  a  solid 
tumour,  and  hence  under  such  conditions  may  be  also  incapable  of 
producing  any  perceptible  pulsation.  I  recall  such  an  instance  in 
Cook  County  Hospital.  A  large,  dense,  intensely  resisting,  non- 
pulsating  tumour  protruded  close  to  the  sternum  in  the  right  infra- 
clavicular region.  It  was,  moreover,  perfectly  silent,  and  very 
naturally  was  for  a  long  time  mistaken  for  a  malignant  growth. 
Only  after  the  lapse  of  time  had  somewhat  altered  the  size  of  the 
sac  and  permitted  vascular  sounds  to  be  generated  was  a  correct 
diagnosis  possible. 

As  regards  the  sounds  audible  over  a  solid  tumour,  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  such  are  present  they  arc  usually  clear  and  un- 
changed. It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  cardiac  or  vascular  sounds 
to  be  modified  in  consequence  of  pressure  by  the  growth.  Under 
.such  circumstances  bruits  may  be  generated  or  the  second  sound 
may  take  on  a  ringing  intensification.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
clanging  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  aneurysm.  Moreover,  a  tu- 
mour of  the  mediastinum  M-hich,  from  its  situation  and  resulting 
area  of  dnlness,  simulates  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch,  does 
not  occasion  a  tracheal  tug.  Xeither  is  such  a  solid  growth  when 
situated  in  the  area  at  right  of  sternum,  and  hence  simulating 
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aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta,  likely  to  lead  to  signs  of  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  semilunar  valves.  It  does  not  change  its  direction 
of  growth  and  cause  sudden  modifications  of  symptoms,  nor  is  it 
apt  to  create  asymmetry  of  the  pulses.  Finally,  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant growths  there  may  be  history  or  symptoms  of  an  ante- 
cedent tumour  elsewhere,  or  there  may  be  induration  of  some  of  the 
lymj)h-nodes  in  axilla  or  neck  which  may  aid  in  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  case. 

(2)  Mediastinal  Abscess. — In  this  infrequent  affection  there 
is  history  of  more  sudden  invasion,  and  pain  is  an  early  symptom, 
even  before  pressure  has  become  sufficient  to  occasion  dyspnoea. 
Fever  is  likely  to  be  present,  and  is  an  early  symptom,  whereas 
when  it  exists  in  aneurysm  it  is  apt  to  be  late,  after  the  sac  has 
begun  to  exert  pressure  on  the  bronchus  or  lung  with  phthisical 
symptoms.  In  abscess,  moreover,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
change  in  the  vascular  sounds  or  the  production  of  new  ones  as 
occurs  in  aneurysm.  The  disease  may  arise  at  any  age  and  in 
either  sex,  showing  no  predilection  for  the  male  sex. 

(3)  Pulsating  empyema  may  simulate  an  aneurysm  wdien  an 
empyema  necessitatis  forms  in  close  proximity  to  the  liaso  of  the 
heart.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  rare,  and  may  occur  in  children 
as  well  as  in  adults.  The  history  and  examination  of  the  lungs 
ought  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  the  case.  Should  a  circumscribed 
empyema  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  heart  display  bulging 
and  pulsation  as  well  as  dulness,  it  may  occasion  considerable 
difficulty  of  correct  diagnosis,  but  ought  at  length  to  be  diagnosed 
by  exclusion,  if  not  by  history  and  physical  signs  indicative  of  its 
real  nature. 

Other  diseases  producing  signs  in  the  aortic  area — i.  e.,  dila- 
tation of  the  ascending  arch  associated  with  aortic  regurgitation, 
stenosis  of  the  aortic  ostium,  and  sclerosis  of  the  ascending  arch — 
may  and  have  been  mistaken  for  aneurysm.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  mentioned  a  positive  differential  diagnosis  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely difficult,  when  the  regurgitation  occurs  in  the  male  past 
middle  age,  but  as  a  rule  pressure-effects  are  absent.  Thrill  and 
systolic  murmur  may  in  cases  of  stenosis  give  rise  to  suspicion  of 
aneurysm,  but  error  may  ordinarily  be  avoided  by  study  of  the 
history,  age,  the  second  sound,  the  position  and  size  of  the  heart, 
and  the  characters  of  the  pulse.     Sclerosis  of  the  aorta  may  occa- 
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>icii  a  >vstolii'  Itniil  ami  riiiiiiiiii;  scftuid  souml  vorv  siijiiiostive  of 
aiuMirvsiM,  lull  docs  not  occasion  prcssnrc-olTci'ts  noted  in  ancnrvsni. 
In  all  llu>c  llii-fc  atTcftions  the  snhscijuciil  jiniiircss  will  pnihahlv 
clear  nj>  llu'  casi". 

rnlnionarv  tuberculosis,  iibrosis  and  retraction  of  the  hnii;-  and 
throhltini::  of  the  aorta  sometimes  observed  in  ncuiotic  sid)j(H'ts 
ouiilit  not  to  occasion  material  ditficnltv  if  due  attiMition  is  jiaid 
to  till'  liist<n\v,  svmpt(»ms,  and  clinical  findings. 

P'ormerly  the  spliyg"ni«'iii'Jil'''  n^^f'd  to  he  de]iende(l  on  to  aid  in 
the  detection  of  thoracic  aneurvsm,  and  may  in  favourahle  cases 
afford  reliable  information,  by  furnishing  a  tracing  of  one  or  both 
radials  in  which  the  usual  characters  are  wholly  wanting,  but  in 
many  instances  it  fails  to  record  positive  evidence. 

Xowa«lays  we  are  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  X-ray  in  all 
doubtful  or  sus])ected  cases.  The  reader  is  referred  for  details  to 
the  aii]iro]>riate  article  in  the  Appendix. 

Prognosis  may  be  said  to  be  extremely  unfavourable,  for 
although  spontaneous  cure  through  obliteration  of  a  small  sac  or 
one  with  a  narrow  pedicle  sometimes  takes  place,  it  is  unlikely  for 
such  to  happen.  Furthermore,  the  results  of  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  are  not  encouraging.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  not 
of  a  necessity  steadily  downward,  although  such  is  apt  tf)  be  the 
rule.  Remissions  may  occur  both  in  the  gravity  of  subjective 
symptoms  and  growth  of  the  sac. 

Thoracic  anenrysm  may  run  a  comparatively  rapid  course,  par- 
ticularly if  the  sac  develops  externally  and  ruptures,  but  the  dis- 
ease may  persist  for  years,  depending  of  course  upon  the  size,  direc- 
tion of  growth,  and  physical  conditions  of  the  sac.  Ten  years  may 
be  said  to  be  a  long  period  of  time  for  the  continuance  of  thoracic 
aneurysm,  and  yet  this  limit  has  been  reached  and  even  surpassed. 
Finally,  the  outlook  is  influenced  largely  by  the  habits,  general 
status,  and  environment  of  the  individual,  the  same  as  in  any  other 
form  nf  cardiac  or  vascuhn'  di-c:i~c. 

Modes  and  Causes  of  Death. — The  fatal  termination  may 
be  said  to  occur  either  from  rupture  or  the  direct  or  indirect  effects 
of  pressure.  Death  from  rupture  is  not  the  most  frequent  mode  of 
termination,  as  shown  by  Hare's  and  Holder's  figures,  previously 
quoted,  according  to  which  it  was  the  cause  of  death  in  289  out  of 
953  cases.    Rupture  may  take  jdace  externally  or  into  any  one  of 
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the  contiguous  structures,  pericardium,  heart,  pleural  cavity, 
hronchus,  trachea,  a>sophagus,  vena  cava,  pulmonary  artery.  In 
such  an  event  death  may  be  immediate  or  protracted  over  a  period 
of  hours. 

jMore  commonly,  life  is  terminated  in  consequence  of  mechani- 
cal interference  with  respiration  or  circulation  and  cardiac  inade- 
quacy, or  the  patient  succumbs  to  "  aneurysmal  phthisis  "  or  gen- 
eral exhaustion  and  cachexia.  Under  such  circumstances  the  end 
may  come  slowly  or  suddenly  after  weeks  of  slowly  progressing  loss 
of  strength.  The  last  hours  are  in  many  cases  fraught  with  ex- 
treme suifering  and  death  is  hailed  as  a  blessed  deliverer. 

Treatment. — The  not  infrequent  post-mortem  discovery  of 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  thoracic  aneurysm  by  coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  sac  has  furnished  the  hint  upon  which  all  thera- 
peutic measures  are  based  that  aim  at  anything  more  than  pallia- 
tion of  symptoms.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  presupposes 
certain  favouring  conditions  in  the  sac  itself.  In  the  first  place 
the  aneurysm  must  be  of  the  saccular  variety,  and  in  the  second  it 
must  communicate  with  the  aorta  by  a  narrow  opening.  Given 
these  essentials,  it  is  possible  for  clotting  within  the  sac  to  take 
place. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  present,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect 
of  cure,  and  medical  skill  is  powerless  to  do  more  than  mitigate 
suifering  or  furnish  advice,  which  if  carried  out  may  retard  prog- 
ress. In  the  majority  of  cases,  unfortunately,  we  are  compelled  to 
content  ourselves  with  palliative  measures  and  watching  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

Our  aim  should  be,  however,  to  effect  a  cure  in  every  case  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  such  a  possibility.  Consequently,  the  first 
measure  to  be  advised  is  rest  in  the  recumhent  position.  The  object 
of  this  plan  of  management  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  and  force 
of  cardiac  contractions  that  thereby  the  flow  of  blood  within  the 
aneurysm  may  be  less  swift.  Ever  since  its  introduction  by  Val- 
salva the  value  and  importance  of  this  measure  has  been  recognised. 
To  be  effective  the  rest  must  be  absolute  and  must  include  rest  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body.  Whatever  excites  the  heart  to  more  rapid 
and  powerful  systoles  must  be  avoided,  and  to  attain  as  complete 
rest  as  is  necessary,  the  patient  should  be  clearly  instructed  con- 
cerning its  advantages  and  necessity. 
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It  i>  al.-o  ;ul\isal'lc  liuil  :iilPvi:il  Iciisittii  Ik-  rodiu'cd  and  tlio  vol- 
uiiu'  of  the  Mootl  (liiiiiiiislicd.  To  this  iMid  flic  diet  iiiiist  be  ve- 
strictod,  as  was  ri'coimiit'iidcd  \<\  Tutiicll.  i-t  l)uliliii.  His  dietary 
was  oxtri'iiu'lv  rii^id,  consist iiiu;  as  it  did  (d"  il  ounces  of  bread  and 
bnttor  with  '2  (ninces  of  milk  for  breakfast  and  sujijier  alike,  while 
f(»r  the  niiddav  meal  2  to  'A  onnces  of  meat  and  .'i  to  4  ounces  of 
milk  were  allowed. 

Such  a  riiiid  restriction  in  the  amount  of  food  re(|uires  for  its 
successful  carrvinj;  out  courage  and  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  few  persons  will  submit  to  such  an  almost  starva- 
tion diet.  It  is  probable  that  the  daily  allowniice  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  Tufiu'll's  dietary  i)ermitted  without  destroying  the 
aim  of  treatment,  ]u-ovided  one  remembers  that  if  blood-])ressurc 
is  to  be  loweretl  the  (inantity  of  lluid  allnwed  must  be  small.  Fur- 
thermore, if  such  management  is  to  accomplish  results  it  must 
l)e  persevered  in  for  several  months  or  until  the  aneurysm  gives 
evidence  of  having  diminished  in  size.  While  carrying  out  this  or 
any  other  mode  of  treatment  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  freely  open 
that  there  may  be  no  straining  at  stool  or  increase  of  blood-])ressure 
incident  to  consti])ation. 

The  next  plan  of  management  that  ])romises  beneficial  results  is 
the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  mode  of  treatment 
was  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  recommended  by  Bouillnud  and 
Chuckerbutty,  but  has  been  especially  advocated  by  Balfcjur.  It 
is  not  advised  liecause  <tf  the  syphilitic  history  (jbtained  in  most 
cases  of  thoracic  aiu-urvsm,  but  for  the  jturpose  of  influencing  the 
sac  in  .some  as  yet  unknown  manner.  Balfour  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  salt  leads  to  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  aneurysmal 
wall,  while  others  believe  its  beneficial  action  lies  in  decrease  of 
blood-pressure  and  slowing  of  the  heart's  action. 

Whatever  be  its  modus  operandi,  it  is  not  necessary  and  it  is 
not  advised  to  prescribe  enormous  doses,  as  used  to  be  done,  but  to 
administer  it  in  doses  of  5,  10,  or  15  grains  thrice  daily,  since  these 
moderate  doses  accomplish  exactly  as  much  as  do  larger  ones.  The 
dose  of  the  salt  must  not  be  large  enough  to  produce  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  the  rate  of  which  during  repose  should  have  been  pre- 
viou.sly  determined.  The  remedy  should  be  continued  for  many 
months,  and  is  advantageously  combined  with  rest  and  a  restricted 
diet. 
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Testimony  is  universal  that  the  first  and  pronounced  effect  is 
relief  or  very  considerable  amelioration  of  pain  due  to  the  aneu-  . 
rysm.  Why  this  is  cannot  be  said,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  empirical  fact.  This  plan  of  management  should  be  instituted 
in  all  cases,  yet  to  promote  a  cure  of  the  disease  favourable  condi- 
tions of  the  sort  explained  above  must  be  present  in  the  tumour. 

The  foregoing  are  the  simplest  measures,  and  in  most  instances 
are  likely  to  accomplish  as  much  as  any  other  of  the  various  plans 
of  management  that  have  been  recommended  and  will  now  be 
mentioned. 

The  surgical  procedures  sometimes  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  this  formidable  complaint  are  five  in  number,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  introduction  into  the  interior  of  the  sac  of  many 
feet  of  fine  iron  or  steel  wire,  horsehair,  catgut,  or  silk  thread. 
The  object  of  such  treatment  is  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
meshes  of  this  foreign  material,  wire  being  preferable  to  the  others. 
This  operation,  known  as  the  Moore  or  Loreta  method,  has  been 
done  a  nund^er  of  times,  but  not  with  sufficiently  brilliant  results 
to  make  it  a  popular  mode  of  treatment.  Of  the  16  cases  collected 
by  White  and  Gould  (Gibson),  only  2  were  successful,  while  of  the 
8  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm  so  treated  and  collected  by  Hunner 
prior  to  1900  (Osier),  all  died.  The  great  objection  to  this  method 
of  management  is  the  resulting  inflammation  and  aggravation  of 
the  condition. 

(2)  Electrolysis,  which  consists  in  passing  a  galvanic  current 
through  the  contents  of  the  aneurysm  by  means  of  two  insulated 
needles  introduced  through  the  wall  of  the  sac.  The  points  of  the 
needles  are  to  be  left  uncovered  by  the  insulating  material.  They 
must  not  be  in  contact  when  inside  the  tumour.  The  electrical 
current  thus  applied  causes  coagulation  of  the  sac  contents,  and  in 
Gibson's  opinion  promises  well,  although  the  results  as  yet  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory.     It  is  worthy  of  trial  in  suitable  instances. 

(3)  The  Moore-Corradi  method,  which  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  procedures  just  mentioned.  A  fine  gold,  silver, 
or  steel  wire  is  passed  into  the  sac,  and  then  a  galvanic  current  is 
sent  through  the  wire.  This  method  is  said  to  have  yielded  sat- 
isfactory results  in  a  few  instances.  It  has  been  performed  by 
Burresi  and  Hershey.  Of  17  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm  thus 
treated  prior  to  1900  only  3  were  successful.     According  to  Hun- 
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TUT.  J  his  iu(>thoil  is  not  devoid  of  tlio  foll(.t\viTi<2:  daiigoi's:  (1) 
I'liibidisin ;  {2)  the  foniiatitin  of  a  sci'oiidiirv  huliiiiiji'  of  tho  wall 
of  llir  sao  ;  and  (l\)  oMilcratioii  of  an  aiMcrv  sj)riniiin_i;'  from  tho 
wall  of  tho  anonvvsni. 

(4)  Tiio  scratchint:;  of  tlio  inner  snciacc  ot'  the  sac-wall  with 
tlie  point  of  a  thoronjrhly  sterilized  needle,  a  melliod  said  to  have 
heeii  introdnecil  tiv  Macewen  ((lihson).  After  the  intognnieiit 
has  been  earefullv  st(>rilized  an  aseptic  needle  is  ])assed  throuiih 
into  the  anenrvsni  nntil  its  jioint  comes  in  contact  with  the  internal 
surface  at  the  opposite  side.  Tlie  needle  iiiav  ilieii  he  left  in  silu 
to  be  moved  abont  and  made  to  scratch  the  lining  of  the  sac  by  the 
pnlsations  of  the  anenrysm,  or  the  snrgcon  may  irritate  the  wall 
by  moving  the  point  of  the  needle  abont  first  in  one  place  and 
then  in  another,  bnt  withont  removing  the  instrnment.  If  tlie 
needle  is  left  ///  situ,  it  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  longer 
than  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  This  method  is  simple,  said 
to  be  safe,  and  to  promise  well. 

(5)  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  1-per-cent  solution  of  pure 
white  gelatin  in  normal  salt  solution.  This  method  was  introduced 
by  Lancereaux  in  1890,  and  by  him  was  highly  praised.  At  first 
a  2-per-cent  solution  was  em])loyed,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  IIu- 
chard  was  reduced  to  half  this  strength  as  l)eing  safer. 

The  gelatin  solution  should  be  carefully  filtered  and  sterilized 
under  pressure  at  the  temperature  of  120°  C.  Two  hundred  or 
250  cubic  centimetres  of  this  1-pcr-cent  solution  at  a  temperature 
of  about  100*-^  F.  are  to  be  very  slowly  injected  into  the  loose 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  thigh  or  abdomen,  after  which  the 
patient  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

Injections  should  be  repeated  every  six  to  eight  days  until  20 
in  all  have  been  given.  The  objections  to  this  plan  of  treatment 
are  the  intense  pain  and  sometimes  local  and  general  reaction  that 
follow.  In  the  case  of  the  patient  treated  in  this  manner  by  Dr. 
Carl  Beck,  and  previously  mentioned  in  these  pages,  the  tempera- 
ture rose  to  101°  F.  or  thereabouts  after  the  injections. 

Cures  have  been  reported  in  France,  but  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  tried 
in  desperate  cases;  but  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  attend  its 
use,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  become  widely  employed.  Among  the 
dangers  is  the  risk  of  sepsis  or  tetanus,   since   10  per  cent  of 
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commercial  gelatin  is  said  to  contain  germs,  especially  the  tetanus 
bacillus.  Moreover,  not  many  patients  will  be  found  willing  to 
bear  the  pain  from  the  injections  and  the  subsequent  febrile  re- 
action. Finally,  of  the  cases  in  which  this  treatment  has  been 
tried,  but  a  small  percentage  has  shown  really  encouraging  results. 
The  use  of  gelatin  in  this  manner  does  not  appear  to  increase  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  since  the  action  is  as  yet  not  under- 
stood, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  remedy  be  given  l)y  the  niontli 
as  food,  15  grammes  being  consumed  daily. 

When  one  considers'  the  pathology  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  the 
great  internal  pressure  to  which  the  wall  of  the  sac  may  be  sub- 
jected in  cases  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  aneurysm  is  a  wide  one, 
and  usually  the  advanced  stage  of  the  process  when  the  individual 
applies  to  the  surgeon  for  relief,  it  is  not  strange  that  failure,  or 
at  best  only  amelioration,  of  symptoms  follows  any  attempt  at 
a  cure. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  to 
mitigate  the  patient's  distress.  If  the  iodide  of  potash  does  not 
relieve  the  pain,  recourse  must  be  had  to  opium  in  some  form. 
Subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  are  the  best,  since  they  not 
only  rid  the  sufferer  of  his  pain  for  a  time,  but  they  also  lessen 
his  sense  of  dyspnn?a  and  promote  sleep.  I  have  not  yet  prescribed 
heroin  in  a  case  of  aneurysm,  but  think  it  ought  in  the  dose  of 
one-twelfth  grain  not  only  to  prove  efficient  against  the  cough,  but 
should  diminish  the  sense  of  dyspna^a. 

Venesection  is  highly  recommended  for  relief  of  venous  con- 
gestion and  to  decrease  blood-pressure  for  a  time,  and  thereby  the 
dull  pain  arising  from  pressure  within  the  sac.  Only  a  few  ounces, 
3  to  5,  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  since  it  may  have  to  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  the  abstraction  of  too  much  would  only  serve  to 
weaken  the  patient  without  doing  more  good  than  do  the  few 
recommended. 

When  the  sac  is  external  and  large,  it  is  said  to  minister  to  the 
patient's  comfort  to  have  him  wear  an  elastic  bandage  over  the 
tumour  (Osier).  It  certainly  ought  to  lessen  the  tension  to  which 
the  integument  and  thoracic  parietes  may  be  subjected,  and  thereby 
mitigate  pain.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
tumour  against  violence  from  external  blows  by  having  the  patient 
wear  a  shield  of  thin  metal  or  woven  wire  strapped  to  his  chest. 
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Till'  tlift  of  tlu'sc  sutVi-riTs  should  lie  liiilil,  even  llioiiiili  (licv  :iro 
not  j>l;u'<.'(l  at  foni])lt»to  rest,  imd  tlicv  should  ncxcr  he  nliowcd  to 
Ikh'oiiu'  const i]);Ui'd,  since  straining'  at  stool  is  sui-c  to  |iidV(>  harni- 
fnl.  Tlicv  slionhl  lake  a  dailv  laxatixc,  ami  now  and  I  hen,  when 
l>lood-|)rcssnro  becomes  too  high,  tliev  should  receivi'  a  sharp  purge 
from  calomel. 

riu\v  slionid  he  informed  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  tlieir 
maladv  and  he  warned  of  the  risk  attending  severe  physical  efforts, 
excitement,  excesses,  etc. 

There  are  times  when  from  cardiMc  iii:iil('(|iiacy  digitalis  or 
one  of  its  congeners  may  appear  indicated,  htit  one  shoidd  remem- 
ber that  such  agents  are  likely  to  injure  rather  than  benefit  tlie 
aneurysm.  ('onse(]neutly  if  such  a  remedy  is  cnlled  for,  it  should 
be  administered  with  caution  and  its  effects  should  be  carefully 
watched. 

When  at  length  it  is  plain  that  the  end  is  near,  and,  as  it 
approaches,  suffering  is  intense,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  i»hy- 
sician  is  warranted  in  the  free  administration  of  morpliine  injec- 
tions to  promote  euthanasia.  I  certainly  should  not  hesitate  under 
such  circumstances  to  inject  a  dose  that  would  hasten  the  patient's 
death.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  tliis  was  done  to  prevent 
the  terrible  shock  to  the  friends  that  was  sure  to  follow  the  impend- 
ing rupture  of  a  large  external  sac. 
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MECHANICAL    DEVICES    AS    AIDS    TO    DETERMINING 
CARDIAC    DISEASE 

THE   X-RAY 

Percussion  and  auscultation  are  not  entirely  satisfactory 
methods  of  examining  the  heart,  for  the  reason  that  thick,  rigid 
parietes,  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  other  conditions  may  prove 
sources  of  error.  Much  depends  also  on  the  skill  of  the  examiner 
or  on  his  delicacy  of  hearing,  so  that  it  is  quite  common  for  two  or 
more  examiners  to  obtain  results  that  do  not  wholly  agree.  When, 
therefore,  the  Roentgen-ray  came  into  use  it  was  quite  naturally 
hoped  it  "would  furnish  a  reliable  means  of  detecting  diseased  con- 
ditions in  the  heart. 

Accordingly,  considerable  work  along  this  line  has  been  done 
both  in  Europe  and  this  country.  As  a  result  of  such  investiga- 
tions we  now  know  that  the  X-ray  is  in  many  cases  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  diagnosis  of  internal  diseases,  but  cannot  altogether  replace 
other  and  older  means  of  investigation.  This  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  cardiac  disease. 

Erancis  P.  Williams,  of  Boston,  is  a  particularly  diligent  in- 
vestigator with  the  X-ray,  and  it  is  to  his  elaborate  paper  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  of  January  6,  1900,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  of  what  is  here  stated.  Percussion  of  the  cardiac 
area  was  made  by  Williams  and  his  friends  in  a  large  series  of  cases 
both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  after  the  limits  of  deep-seated  dul- 
ness  had  been  carefully  marked  out  on  the  bare  skin  the  results 
thus  obtained  "vvere  compared  with  those  of  the  X-ray  by  means  of 
the  fluorescent  screen.  The  conclusion  Williams  arrived  at  was 
that  the  fluoroscope  is  a  much  more  trustworthy  means  of  judging 
of  the  size  of  the  heart.     He  found  that  in  normal  hearts  the  dis- 
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ori'pant'ii's  InMwocn  ju'ivussioii  nml  the  IhKU'dscd]^^  wcro  not  so 
niark(Hl  :>s  wlion  \\\v  lioiirt  was  citlicr  umlcrsizcMl  or  ovcrsi/cvl,  and 
that  \hv  iirvixlvv  \\\v  t'nlari:i'nun!  nt"  the  (iru:in  nxci-  the  iioniial,  the 
loss  frmpu'iit  is  tlic  error  Itv  prrfiission,  :ililii'u«:li  llic  more  ])r()- 
noumvtl  is  such  error  when  made. 

lie  furthermore  (lisco\-ere(l  the  X  r;iv  tn  lie  a  more  jireciso 
nu'lhod  of  iletennininii-  ihe  shape  and  |tositioii  of  the  heart. 
Thus  Williams  found  that  in  one  ease,  in  which  the  situation 
o{  the  apexdu-at  and  the  results  of  jierenssion  hd  him  to  eonidudo 
that  the  heart  was  hyi»(  it  rophie(l,  the  X-ray  showecl  llie  orjian  to 
be  merely  displaeed  downward  so  as  to  lie  transversidy.  Trans- 
positions are  als(t  diseovered  hv  means  of  the  ihioreseent  sereen 
more  certainly  than  hy  jiereiissioii.  This  was  hr(m<;ht  out  very 
clearly  in  cases  of  left-side  pleuritic  effusions. 

Congenital  malfornnitions  are  stated  to  he  ca])ahle  of  diaijnosis 
hy  the  X-ray,  and  by  this  means  ]iatcncy  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
has  lu'en  determined.  It  also  enaldes  one  to  diagnosticate  a  peri- 
cardial effusion,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  figure  o])i)osite  kindly 
furnished  me  by  W.  C.  Fuchs,  who  took  the  skiagraph  from  which 
the  cut  has  been  made  (Fig,  118).  Cardiac  contractions  can  be 
ob.scrved  and  differences  in  size  between  systole  and  diastole  noted, 
particularly  in  cases  of  valvular  incompetence. 

The  value  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  aneurysms  has 
been  repeatedly  proved.  Williams  finds  that  certain  aneurysms 
can  be  more  surely  detected  by  this  means  than  by  any  other  mode 
of  examination.  It  enables  one  to  determine  their  location  and 
extent  and  whether  or  not  the  tumour  is  increasing  in  size.  Final- 
ly, if  the  aneurysm  is  situated  at  the  left,  it  is  best  seen  from 
behind,  while  those  at  the  right  of  the  heart  show  best  from  the 
front.  Although  it  is  ]»ossible  for  even  skilled  observers  to  commit 
error  by  incr»rrectly  iiilci-]»reting  normal  pulsations  seen  by  aid  of 
the  fluoroscope,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  positive  value 
of  the  X-ray  in  this  class  of  cases. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  bo  stated  that  aside  ft-oni  the  detection  and 
.=tudy  of  aneurysms  the  real  ])ractical  value  of  the  X-ray  in  cardiac 
di.^ease  lies  in  its  greater  accuracy  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
heart  in  general,  enlargement  of  any  of  the  chambers,  displace- 
ments and  transpositions  and  certain  obscure  congenital  malforma- 
tions.   Even  if  it  could  replace  percussion  and  auscultation,  which 
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it  ciuuiot,  iis  hick  of  |t(in;il>ilii v  wduM  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  supplanting  older  iiuMhoiU. 

'I'liK  siMiY(;M(K;i;.\i'ii 

Tlic  sph_Vi:iiit)ij;riij)li  is  at  I  he  same  lime  one  of  the  most  nscfiil 
and  most  useless  of  the  iiistiMimeiits  usihI  in  clinical  medicine.  If 
used  as  a  rotitine  in  his  jiraeticc  by  the  observing  physician  it  will 
exceed  in  value  the  feeling  of  the  jiulse  by  the  lingers,  which  it 
should  supplement  and  not  snpphmt.  The  educated  tactile  sense, 
which  is  always  qnickly  and  easily  availalde,  can  ajipreciate  nearly 
everything  which  the  s])hygmograp]i  can  show,  and  some  features 
which  this  instrument  is  unal)U'  to  delineate,  but  the  impressions 
cannot  hv  intelligently  descril)ed  and  are  evanescent.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sphygmogra})h,  whicli  is  not  always  at  hand  nor  readily 
applicable,  can  graphically  show  nearly  everything  that  the  finger 
can  detect  and  some  characteristics  which  this  member  cannot 
appreciate,  and  the  results  may  be  ]ireserved  for  deliberate  study, 
comparison,  future  reference,  and  exhibition  to  others. 

The  clinician  will  be  able  to  do  good  work  with  any  one  of  the 
standard  sphygmographs,  but  he  can  use  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  can  interpret  most  readily  and  accurately  the  tracings  made 
by  the  instrument  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  My  own  pref- 
erence is  for  Dudgeon's  sphygmogra])h,  which,  because  of  its  por- 
tability and  ada])tability,  readily  lends  itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
all  kinds  of  practice. 

In  the  practical  a})plication  of  the  sphygmograph  certain  ele- 
mentary rules  must  be  followed,  but  the  whole  secret  of  success  in 
manipulating  the  instnunent  lies  in  placing  and  maintaining  the 
metal  pa<l  upon  the  artery  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  amplitude  to  the  excursions  of  the  lever.  The  wrist  band 
should  be  elastic;  the  ])ad  judjieily  })laced;  the  tension  correctly 
adjusted  ;  the  pressure  gauged  to  give  the  greatest  amplitude  to 
the  writing  lever.  In  adjusting  and  maintaining  the  instrmnent 
in  proper  position  it  is  essential  that  the  operator  should  rely, 
mainly,  upon  his  fingers  and  not  upon  mechanical  appliances. 
Facility  in  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph  can  only  be  attained  by 
practice. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  most  convenient  strips  of  paper  which  can  be 
used  are  made  from  ordinary  heavy  writing  paper,  cut  thirty-one  thirty-seconds 
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of  an  inch  wide,  and  blackened  with  smoke  from  burning  camphor.  The  l)est 
varnish  for  preserving  the  tracings  is  the  ordinary  sandarac  varnish  used  by 
dentists,  suitably  thinned  by  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol. 


Fig.  110. — riioM  A  IIe.m.tiiy  Man,  Forty-five  Year.s  of  Aoe. 

Tracings  of  the  normal  j)ulse  in  health  vary  infinitely  in 
their  characteristics,  arid  no  two  are  ever  exactly  alike.  The  above 
sphygmogram  (Fig.  119)  may  be  considered  fairly  typical  of  the 
pulse  in  the  healthy  middle-aged  adult. 


Fig.    120. — From    a    Woman,  Aged    Forty-foie,   Dleino    an    Attack    of    I'aro.xysmal 
Tachycardia.     Pulse,  196  per  Minute. 

Between  the  extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  parox^^smal 
tachycardia  and  the  remarkable  slowness  of  bradycardia  lies  a 
wide  gap  which  is  filled  by  the  rapid  pulses  of  infectious  fevers, 
the  varying  pulses  of  health  and  the  slow  pulses  of  age,  some  of 
the  intoxications,  etc.  (Figs.  120  and  121). 


Fig.  121.— From   a   Man,  Aged  Twenty-eight,  with  Eecurrent  Bradycap.dia.     Pulse, 

25  PER  Minute. 

The  sustained  arterial  tension  as  shown  in  the  pulse  varies 
within  wide  limits.  The  lowest  tension  is  found  in  some  of  the 
acute  infections — e.  g.,  general  gonorrhoeal  or  pneumococcal,  in 
which  there  occurs,  very  early,  profound  capillary  paresis.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  powerful  left  ventricle  throws  the  blood 
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fort'ililv   into  flic  jirlcrics  niul   llirniii:li   the  cniiillnrics  willi   jirac- 
tioallv  ii<>  vt'si^tancc.  a^  sliowii  in  ilic  Inllowim;  iraciiij;  (  I'ig.   122). 


Fu..   1_'L'.     l-i;"M   A   Man,  .U.Lii  T\\LMvn\h,  \niiu  Aclie  Uknekal  Gunhkiciueal 

Infection. 

In  some  of  tliose  cases  the  ('ajtillai'v  and  arteriole  vaso-iiiotor 
reflexes  respond  eneriielicallv  to  an  iiniiatnral  stinmhis,  iind  the 
dicrotic  pulse  of  every  fi;rade  is  the  result,  au  example  of  which  is 


Fio.  rJU.— Fiioji  A  Man,  Aoeu  Fmktv,  wnu  Dkclininu  Tvriiou)  Fkveu. 

given  in  Fig.  12.j.  The  hvperdicrotie  ])ulse,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124, 
is  so  often  seen  in  haemorrhages  accompanied  hy  nervous  excite- 
ment— e.  g.,  in  haemoptysis — that  it  nuiy  he  considered  somewhat 
distinctive. 

In  aortic  i-egurgitation  the  powerful  left  ventricle  vigorously 
propels  a  large  volume  of  hlood    into  nearly  collapsed   arteries, 


Flu.  124. — IlviKiti'ii  I'.i-Ti''    I'l  i,i-K    Fi'.'.M    A    Woman,  Aoed    Tiiiicrv-nvK,   akteii    Twelve 

IIoi'RS    KeCUKKINO    II.EMOPTV8I8.       PuLSE,    135. 


rpiiokly  and  widely  distending  them,  hut  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  capillaries,  during  and  immediately  following  the  systole,  and 
the  reflux  of  blood  through  the  open  valve,  the  instant  ventricu- 
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lar  action  ceases,  as  quickly  reduce  the  arterial  tension,  and  the 
typical  pulse  of  this  condition  is  the  result,  as  shown  in  Fig.  125, 


Fig.  125. — From  a  Woman,  Aged  Twenty-five,  with  Moderate  Aoktu;   Insufficiency, 

Well  Compensated. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  the  jiulse  will  be  less  frequent  and  approximate  the  normal  in  character, 
or  more  frequent  and  with  exaggeration  of  the  distinctive  characteristics, 
according  to  the  degree  of  valvular  incompetency.  With  failing  compensation, 
the  secondary  curves  in  the  line  of  descent  may  disappear. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  initial  and  sustained 
high-tension  pulses,  which  are  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  early 


Fig.  126. — Initial    IlKiii-TKNsinN    Pilse,   from   a    Man,  Aged    Fukty-eight,   with   Ar- 
teriosclerosis AND  A  Small  Aneurysm  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta. 

arteriosclerosis,  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  and  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  typical  tracings  of  which  are  given  (Figs.  126  and 
127). 


Fig.  127. — Sustained    High-Tension   Pulse    from    a    Woman,  Aged    Sixty'-three,  with 
Chronic  Interstitial  Nephritis. 

The  following  sphygmogram  (Fig.  128)  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  representing  the  average  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
and  is  typical  of  those  oftenest  encountered  in  this  affection. 

In  this  connection  it  is  fair  for  me  to  state  that,  highly  as  I  value  the 
sphygmograph,  it  is  my  opinion  that  its  tracings  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
have  been  accorded,  in  some  quarters,  a  diagnostic  value  altogether  beyond 
their  merits.     This  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  instrument,  for  it  affords  the 
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iH'st  ]in»rtirahlo  moans  for  (juicklv  aiid  cmivcniontly  osfiniatiiiLr  and  pormanontly 
rooonlinir  tin*  stnto  of  the  oirnilatioii,  ranliac  cnoiffy,  pcriijlu'ral  resistance, 
nrtorial  ri-silit-noe,  and  arterial  t<'nsion.  On  the  contrary,  tliis  tictitious  vahie 
usually  depends  upon  a  faulty  ai)preciation  of  the  inlhiile  variations  of  the 
pulse  iu  lienlth  and  diseii.se,  and  in  Ilie  same  person  at  dilTc  rent  times. 


Fir..  12?.— FiU'M  A   Man,  .Voed  Forty-kivk,  with  Ciikomc  iNTKUsirriAi.  Nkimikitis. 

Tlic  rliytliin  t»f  tlio  piiisc  is  vcfv  clciirly  nnd  only  satisfactorily 
shown  l>y  the  sphygiiiograpli.  hi  hcnlili,  (he  rhytlini,  in  cvci-y  par- 
tictilai-,  i.s  faii-ly  hut  not  al)solnt('ly  i-ciitilar.  A  nionicnt's  rcllcc- 
tioii  upon  the  physioloiry  of  the  caiMliac  cyck'  and  the  vasomotor 
uieehanistn  shonM  lead  iis  to  exju-ct  this,  and  an  inspection  of  any 


Fiii.  12I".— FitoM   A    Woman,   A(;i:i>   Fi>i:tv-i-c,i  k,  with   Mii.i.  .M v.\(1:i)icma. 

large  collection  of  spliyi>inograms  will  confirm  the  inference. 
Xevertheless,  in  ordinary  health,  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  individual  pulsations  are  minute  and  well  witliin  tlio  limits 
of  physiological  identity.  However,  in  certain  conditions,  some 
of  which  are  umlrTsfood  while  others  are  not,  the  pulse  becomes 


Fio.  1.    -i 


.V(,1.I<       J  Wh.M  V   h'.l  l:.      WITH       WhI.I,-(Jo.Ml'l-..\.~ATl-.D     .MllKAL     In- 
eUFFICIKN<;Y. 


decidedly  and  morbidly  irregular — arrhythmic.  These  irregu- 
larities may  be  of  almost  every  conceivable  degree  and  character, 
some  of  which  are  strikingly  peeidiar. 

Thus  there  may  be  a  marked   inerpiality   in   the  interval  be- 
tween some  of  the  pulsations,  as  shown  in  Fig.  129,  or  beats  may 
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be  entirely  lost,  as  seen  in  Fig.  130.  It  will  bo  found  that  nnder 
these  circnmstances  the  line  of  descent  reaches  a  lower  level  than 
it  does  in  the  regular  pulsations,  because  the  artery  has  had  a 
longer  time  in  which  to  empty  itself  through  its  distributing  chan- 
nels. In  some  cases  the  pulsation  is  not  entirely  lost,  one  or  more 
abortive  beats  showing  in  the  line  of  descent,  as  illustrated  in  Figs. 
131  and  132.  Such  pulses  are  denominated  bigeminal,  trigemi- 
nal, etc.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elevation  that  marks  the  abor- 


FiG.  131. — From   a   Woman,    Aged    Sixty-seven,    with    Arteriosclerosis    and    fairly 
Well-Compensated  Mitral  Incompetence. 

tive  pulsation  in  the  bigeminal  pulse  is  located  nearer  the  pre- 
ceding than  the  following  full  beat,  and  that  the  second  abortive 
pulsation  in  the  trigeminal  pulse  lies  nearer  the  first  abortive  beat 
than  does  the  latter  to  the  preceding  full  stroke. 

The  arrhythmias  thus  far  mentioned  may  be  irregular  in  their 
occurrence,  or  the  prolonged,  missed,  or  abortive  pulsations  may 
be  repeated  at  regular  intervals.  The  irregularities  of  this  group 
may  be  found  rarely  in  apparent  health,  and  frequently  in  patients 


Fig.  132.— From  a  Woman,  Aged  Seventy-three,  with  Arteriosclerosis,  and  Mitral 
Insufficiency,  Failing  Compensation. 

suffering  from  digestive  disturbances,  various  intoxications — as, 
e.  g.,  tobacco,  renal  insufficiency,  organic  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  vagus  and  the  cardiac  ganglia,  arteriosclerosis 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  myocardial  changes,  etc.  They  occur, 
therefore,  in  conditions  of  no,  or  varying  degrees  of  danger.  They 
often  lead  to  the  discovery  of  conditions  which  without  such  warn- 
ing might  be  overlooked.  They  may,  by  the  strain  thrown  upon 
the  ventricular  walls,  lead  to  dilatation,  and  relative  valvular  in- 
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r..iiijuuiici'  nml  tlnis  Ixvctnio  an  (^Ipinont  of  (iMu^cr.     As  a  matter 
of  fact.  h(nv(>\rr,  iiiaiiy  jicrsons  pass  f lirouii,!!  \]\c  ixvc:\\or  ]>ortion 


Fl»i.   !;>:'..  —  Fk.im    a    Man.   At.Kii    Sk\  kn  iv-tiikkk,    vmiii     A  i;i  kuium  i.i-.ucm.^,    (iihunio  In- 
TKItSTlTIAt.     NkPIIKITIS,     AM)     MlTKAL     InsIFKICIKNO  Y,     WITH     FaILINO     ComI'KNSATION, 

ChkvnkStokeh  Hesimkation. 

of  a  loiiix  life  with  such  irrciiularitics  ami  williout  any  inconveni- 
ence whatever. 

In  a<l<liti(»n  to  the  ahoxc  arrliytlmiias  we  have  another  group 


Fio.  134.— Fii.iM  A   Wi.MAN,  At.Kii    SixTvrwo,  WITH   Miikai.  Ob.stuuction  and  Regurgi- 

TATIOX,    WITH    FaILISO    CoMl-ENSATION.       lUKEUULAKLY    KeiUIRKINO    DeLIRIUM    CorDIS. 

in  which  the  irreirnlarities  of  tlic  ])ulse,  as  shown  hy  tracings,  abso- 
lutely defy  either  analysis  or  (]escrij)ti()n.     Sucli  pulses  are  simply 


Fio.  135.— From  a  Man,  Aged  Fifty,  with  Mituai.  Keoi  koitatk.x,  Lo.st  Compensa- 
tion, Relative  Tricu.spid  Insufficiency,  Ascite.s,  and  G^^dema  of  Legs.  Later 
Comparative  Recovery  with  Goon  Compensation. 

irregularly  arrhythmic,  and  are  endless  in  their  variety,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  few  examples  shown  (Figs.  133,  134,  135,  and  136). 


Fio.  ISC— From  a  Woman,  Aoeh  TiiiuTV-EifiHT,  with  ^rITI:AI,  Obstrittion  and  In- 
Bt JFFiciKNcY,  Lo.MT  Compensation,  and  Kklative  Incompetence  of  the  Tricuspid, 
Delirium  Cordis. 
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This  form  of  arrhythmia  is  mot  with,  i>articMiJarl_v,  in  mitral 
stenosis  and  incompetence,  and  in  mjocartlial  insufHciency.  It 
is  often  a  hitc  phenomenon  in  miti-al  disease.  It  is  of  grave  bnt 
not  necessarily  of  fatal  import,  as  the  lost  coni|)ens:ition  iiiav  he 
restored,  or  the  weakened  myocardinm  may  regain  its  tone. 


Fig.  137.— FnoM  a  Boy,  Aged  Twei,ve,  with  a  Prf.viously  Normal  rn.si:,  Ten  Days 
III  with  Aoute  Kiieumatism,  and  on  the  Se(;oni)  Day  ok  Endocahditis.  No 
Murmur. 

In  endocarditis  the  spliyonioor;i])h  nsnally  fiiniishes  ns  with 
diagnostic  evidence  of  valvnlar  involve)n(>nt  several  honrs  or  days 
before  murmurs  can  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope.     1'his  evidence 


Fig.    138. — From    the    Same    Patient,    Two   Years    Later,    with    Developed    Aortic 
Stenosis.     (Convalescent  from  Mumps.) 

is  showm  in  a  more  or  less  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the 
pulse,  as  shown  in  the  above  sphygmograms  (Figs.  137  and 
138). 

In  introducing  the  above  tracings  it  is  proper  for  me  to  saj-  that,  during 
the  past  five  years,  I  have  had  under  observation  for  one,  three,  and  five  years 
respectively,  three  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  in  young  persons,  from  each  of  wliom 
tracings  of  a  similar  character  were  obtained.  In  the  slighter  cases  of  aortic 
stenosis  the  character  of  the  pulse  approximates  tlie  normal.  In  this  connection 
a  word  of  caution  is  due.  In  using  the  sphj^gmograpli  in  cases  of  considerable 
or  great  aortic  obstruction  the  most  delicate  adjustment  of  the  instrument  is 
required  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
greater  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  point  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  pro- 
duce tracings  corresponding  to  some  which  have  been  made  classic  by  more 
than  a  generation's  text-book  currency. 

In  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  pulse  is  often  of  a  pecul- 
iar character,  approaching,  more  or  less  closely,  the  infantile  type, 
and  the  tracings,  at  this  time,  possess  a  distinct  diagnostic  valne. 
53 
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One  of  tlu>  curiosities  df  i-linii-al  s[)liVi;iuogrnpli_y  is  the  mani- 
fest fsunily  reseniManoe,  inlierited  from  the  father  or  mother  by 
their  ehihlren,  often  shown  in  the  jnilse  traeings. 


Flo.  13'.>.--Caki)Ii.>i.i:am   kkmm   a   (iii;i.,   Ai.hu   Nine,   with   Miti:ai.   l.ssi  FnciKNCv. 

The  sphyrnnoj:ra])h  may  be  nsed  to  ol)tain  tracings  from  the 
heart  (an  example  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  139),  aneurysms,  pul- 
sating veins,  pulsating  tumours,  etc.,  but  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  such  tracings  is  not  very  great. 

GAERTNER'S  TONOMETER 

The  examination  of  the  circulation  includes  the  observation  of 
the  pulse  for  what  is  termed  the  arterial  or  blood  pressure.  This 
is  determined  by  heart  contraction,  the  peripheral  resistance  in 
the  arteries  and  tissues,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
vessels.  Among  skilled  physicians  there  is  often  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  the  arterial  pressure,  even  in 
general  terms,  such  as  hard  and  soft,  w'hile  subtile  differences 
are  entirely  beyond  registration,  and,  to  most  physicians,  beyond 
percef)tion.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  in  pulse  examinations  by  means  of  instruments;  if  suc- 
cessful, we  would  then  have  a  more  accurate  method  of  comparison 
of  the  blood-pressure  of  individuals,  and  also  of  the  blood-pressure 
of  the  same  individual  under  different  conditions.  The  invention 
of  the  sphygmograph  was  expected  to  bring  accuracy  into  the 
subject,  but  this  hope  was  not  realized.  Mosso,  von  Basch,  Huer- 
thle,  Frey,  Oliver,  Riva-Rocci,  and  Hill  and  Barnard  may  be 
mentioned  as  inventors  of  such  instruments.  Of  these,  the  von 
Basch  instrument  was  the  most  used  up  to  1899,  since  when  the 
Gaertner  instrument,  on  account  of  greater  simplicity  of  its  mech- 
anism, has  supplanted  it  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  has  also  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  taking  the  arterial  pressure  to  a  greater 
extent  than  had  heretofore  been  customary.  Opinions  still  vary 
as  to  the  preferable  instrument.     James  MacKenzie  (1902)  com- 
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pares  the  action  of  the  Hill  and  Barnard  instrument  to  that  of 
the  sphygmograph  and  regards  it  nnreliable  for  blood-pressure 
registration.  So  also  with  the  Oliver  instrument.  Jarotzny  be- 
lieves the  Hill  and  Barnard  device  superior  to  those  of  von  Basch, 
Gaertner,  etc.  Ilirsch  considers  the  Gaertner  less  reliable  than 
the  von  Basch  instrument. 

As  the  latter  is  at  present  the  chief  rival  of  the  Gaertner  in- 
strument it  may  be  well  to  state  the  principle  on  Avhich  it  works. 
There  is  a  small  compressible  rubber  pclote  connected  by  a  rubber 
tube  to  a  metallic  manometer.  By  pressure  vv'ith  the  rubber  cyl- 
inder (pelote)  a  suitable  artery  may  be  compressed  and  the 
amount  of  necessary  pressure  at  the  point  of  disappearance  or 
reappearance  of  the  pulse  on  the  peripheral  side  "of  the  instrument 
is  registered  on  the  manometer.  The  radial  artery  may  be  used, 
but  the  temporals  are  usually  selected.  The  sense  of  touch  is  re- 
quired for  this  instrument,  while  in  the  Gaertner  method,  soon 
to  be  described,  sight  is  employed  for  observing  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  circulation;  and  because  in  most  people  the  sense  of 
sight  is  more  acute  than  the  sense  of  touch,  the  Gaertner  instru- 
ment requires  less  practice  for  its  use,  and  also  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  more  accurate. 

Von  Basch  calls  his  instrument  a  sphygTaomanoraeter.  Gaert- 
ner's  tonometer  consists  of  a  mercury  manometer,  a  rubber  bulb,  a 
"  Y  "  rubber  tubing,  and  a  small  ring  consisting  of  a  metal  frame- 
work and  encased  in  a  rubber  envelope,  w^hich  on  inflation  stretches 
inwardly  only,  and  thus  compresses  the  finger  that  is  introduced 
into  the  ring.  These  rings  are  of  different  sizes  to  fit  large  and 
small  fingers  snugly.  One  end  of  the  "  Y  "  tube  is  attached  to  the 
manometer,  another  end  to  the  rubber  bulb,  and  the  third  end  to 
the  rubber  finger  ring;  thus  pressure  made  on  the  bulb  transfers 
itself  to  the  manometer  and  the  rubber  ring,  and  the  elastic  rubber 
on  the  inside  of  the  ring  unfolds  itself  and  makes  inward  pressure 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  put  on  the  bulb.  The  manometer, 
being  on  the  same  closed  tubing,  registers  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  pressure.  A  small  clamp  is  serviceable  for  compressing  the 
bulb  firmly  and  steadily.  The  rubber  ring  is  pressed  over  the  first 
or  second  phalanx  of  any  finger  or  the  thnmb.  It  is  to  fit  loosely, 
and  is  not  to  rest  on  a  joint.  An  ordinary  small  rubber  elastic  is 
now  rolled  from  the  tip  of  finger  to  the  rubber  ring.    This  produces 
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an  :in:i-iiiin  oi  \\w  tiiigiM-.  I'rcssiiri'  is  now  put  on  \hv  rublnu"  bulb 
ro  a  dfiiiH't'  tbat  is  n\i;artl(Hl  suOicitMil  to  luaiutaiu  thr  anuMuia. 
Tliis  is  usually  1>(>  to  I'dO  iiiijjiiiiclrcs  of  ilic  incrcurv  luanoiiicter. 
Tlic  rubiuT  clastic  is  now  pulled  oil'  llic  liiii:!  r,  al'lcc  wliii-li  llic 
ana'iiiic  aiipcarancc  continues  on  accoiml  of  the  const  ricliou  of  the 
ring.  Tlic  pressure  on  the  rubber  bulb  is  now  gradually  lessened, 
5  niilliuR'tres  at  a  time.  After  each  diininiition,  the  finger  is  ob- 
served for  a  few  seconds.  When  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  lowered 
for  the  arterial  ])ressure  to  force  the  blood  through  the  arterioles 
compressed  bv  the  rubber  ring,  llie  aiiieiuic  tiiiger  lii'st  shows  a  few 
spots  of  i)ur]ile  congestion,  and  after  a  little  more  reduction  of  the 
pressure  on  the  bulb,  the  linger  becomes  entirely  suffused  with  the 
purple  colour  of  congestion,  showing  that  the  circulation  is  re- 
establishe<l.  At  this  i)oint  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  is 
observed  on  the  scale  of  the  mailometer.  This  is  the  arterial  pres- 
sure expressed  in  millimetres  of  mercury. 

One  of  the  priiieij)al  objections  is  the  small  size  of  the  arteri(!S 
utilized,  but  Gaertner  and  others  state  that  the  pressure  in  the 
digital  arteries  is  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  volar  arch,  and  that 
this  is  probably  only  8  or  10  millimetres  lower  than  the  pressure  in 
the  radial  arteries.  Another  objection  is  that  such  snuill  peri])heral 
arteries  are  more  under  the  inHuence  of  the  vaso-motor  variations 
than  large  vessels,  and  especially  subject  to  local  influences.  Cold 
aniemic  fingers  sometimes  must  be  immersed  in  warm  water  before 
the  test  can  be  made. 

It  is  well  to  follow  his  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  instrument 
very  closely.  The  individmd  may  l)e  in  the  horizontal  or  upright 
posture.  In  the  former  the  pressure  is  a  few  iniilimetres  lower 
than  when  the  jx-rson  is  erect.  The  manometer  must  be  on  a  level 
with  the  heart.  A  difference  of  10  centimetres  in  the  levels  of  the 
heart  and  manometer  produces  a  change  of  7  millimetres  in  the 
mercury  accordingly.  The  individual  is  to  breathe  regularly.  A 
cough  renders  the  result  unreliable  on  account  of  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  blood-pressure.  The  test  is  not  to  be  repeated  on 
the  same  finger  immediately  on  account  of  a  possible  persistence  of 
an  arterial  spasm.  Thirty  .seconds  will  suffice  for  a  test.  There  is 
no  pain,  but  at  the  time  of  the  re-establishmont  of  the  circulation 
the  person  feels  a  throbbing  and  tingling  in  the  finger. 

For  portability  a  metallic  manometer  may  be  used,  but  it  is  not 
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as  reliable;  it  should  be  frequently  compared  with  the  mercury 
manometer.  The  advocates  of  the  von  Basch  method  admit  the 
requirement  of  much  more  experience  and  careful  manijiulation 
in  its  use  than  in  that  of  tlie  Gaertner.  The  values  ol)tiiined  by 
both  instruments  agree  fairly,  those  of  the  von  Basch  instrument 
are  probably  8  to  10  millimetres  higher;  the  range  of  normal 
blood-pressure  under  ordinary  conditions  is  from  100  to  IGO  milli- 
metres of  mercury.  These  limits  may  be  narrowed  down  to  110 
to  135  for  the  greater  number  of  persons.  Constant  pressure  of 
150  to  ICO  should  be  regarded  suspiciously  high.  It  is  probahle 
that  each  organism  has  a  mean  arterial  pressure  towards  whose 
maintenance  the  regulatory  mechanism  tenaciously  strives  as  soon 
as  a  clisturhance  occurs.  Active  influences  are  numerous.  For 
instance:  Posture,  food,  sleep,  ])liysi('al  and  mental  work,  psychical 
conditions.  Several  readings  should  be  obtained  and  the  average 
taken;  according  to  some  authorities  the  lowest  reading  is  the 
correct  blood-pressure,  as  more  causes  are  active  in  increasing 
than  lowering  the  blood-pressure.  According  to  Jellinek  the  ar- 
terial pressure  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  side  is  usually  slightly 
higher  than  on  the  left,  but  Eckart  and  llirsch,  using  von  Basch's 
sphygmomanometer,  found  the  ])rcssurc  usually  higher  in  the  left 
temporal  arteries,  and  ascribed  this  to  th(>  direct  origin  of  the  left 
carotid  artery  from  the  aorta.  Hirsch,  who  prefers  von  Basch's 
sphygmomanometer,  maintains  that  the  Gaertner  instrument  reg- 
isters the  blood-pressure  10  to  20  millimetres  higher  than  the  von 
Basch  instrument,  but  admits  that  in  general  the  values  obtained 
by  both  instruments  agree  as  to  being  high,  medium,  or  low. 

The  high  pressures  are  of  special  interest  on  account  of  being 
associated  with  diseases  in  which  many  of  the  threatening  symp- 
toms are  thought  to  be  due  to  the  high  pressure ;  thus  in  uraemia 
and  arteriosclerosis  pressures  of  170  to  240  or  more  millimetres 
are  the  rule.  All  ohserrers  state  that  high  pressures  are  frequnitly 
found  in  spite  of  an  apparently  soft  pulse  by  palpation;  here,  then, 
as  the  general  accuracy  of  these  instruments  cannot  be  doubted, 
their  value  is  undeniable.  In  many  illy  defined  conditions  of  mid- 
dle age  an  unusually  high  pressure  is  found,  whicdi  returns  within 
the  normal  limits  in  the  course  of  treatment.  Such  cases  are  often 
described  as  due  to  arteriosclerosis  or  to  some  intoxication  produc- 
ing increased  arterial  pressure.     In  the  treatment  of  nephritis  a 
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lowcriiiii  of  till'  iirlcriiil  prcssuri'  is  jissociiitcHl  willi  iinproveincnt 
of  the  sul»jo('livi>  svmjiloiiis.  In  .uUiinood  cases  of  lu^iihritis  a  sink- 
ing of  tlie  blood-prcssuro  is  considiM-cd  to  piu^saue  fatal  terniination. 
The  inthienee  of  musenhir  efforts  on  arterial  ])ressurc  has  always 
been  a  nuxUed  ])oint.  Both  moderate  increase  and  decrease  have 
been  chiinied.  This  is  possihlv  explained  best  according  to  Schott, 
who  finds  in  sneh  ninscnhir  exertions,  as  wrestling,  at  first  a  slight 
increase  of  10  millimetres,  but  after  prolonged  dyspnoea  a  lowering 
of  the  jiressnre  from  10  to  25  millimetres.  There  is  certainly  not 
an  increase  in  the  ]n'essnre  directly  relative  to  the  anionnt  of 
muscular  exertion  (Ivornfcld).  A  cold  bath  in  health  as  w(dl 
as  in  f(wer  increases  the  blood-pressure  from  10  to  15  millimetres. 
A  bath  at  104°  reduces  the  pressure  slightly;  so  also  do  hot  air 
and  electric  light  sweat  baths.  Exceptions  are  occasionally  found. 
There  is  an  increase  with  digitalis,  ether,  and  camphor,  but  this  is 
less  marked,  and  very  freipiently  absent  in  fever.  In  fever  the 
cold  bath  alone  may  be  relied  upon  to  increase  the  pressure  (Mer- 
candino  with  the  Kiva-Tiocci  instrument)  ;  psychic  excitement 
regularly  increases  the  blood-j)ressure  from  10  to  20  millimetres, 
hence  first  examinations  often  are  too  high.  Tn  neurasthenia  an 
increase  of  10  to  20  milliinclres  is  so  common  that  Federn,  Kraus, 
and  Ileim  regard  it  a  sign  of  diagnostic  value,  especially  in  chil- 
dren. In  luvnuiteraesis  and  haemoptysis  there  occurs  a  slight  in- 
crease of  arterial  pressure  on  the  second  and  third  days ;  in  acute 
fevers  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  rise,  sometimes  a  slight  sinking 
of  the  blood-pressure.  The  fever  does  not  seem  to  have  a  constant 
influence,  but,  rather,  the  blood-pressure  varies  on  account  of  other 
factors  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  For  phthisis  a  constant 
low  pressure  indicates  progression,  but  in  the  early  stages  there  is 
usually  little  change;  as  the  disease  progresses  the  pressure  sinks 
on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  peripheral  resistance  (Burck- 
hardt-IIensen).  There  is  a  diminution  in  antcmia,  cachexia,  sleep, 
and  acute  cardiac  weakness.  A  pressure  of  00  millimetres  is  con- 
sidered very  grave. 

Gaertner  states  that  his  instrument  registers  mean  and  not 
maximal  pressure.  This  is  not  accepted  by  all.  However  this 
may  be,  we  must  remember  that  the  actual  blood-pressure  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  cannula  into  an  artery,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  course  of  operations  by  Albert,  who  found  the 
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])rossnre  to  be  in  the  anterior  tibial  artery  between  100  and  IGO 
millimetres  of  mercury;  Kulie-Wiegand  during  ura-mia,  155  mil- 
limetres in  a  radial  artery;  Faiorc  in  the  femoral  and  brachial 
arteries,  120  and  110  millimetres;  but  such  direct  methods  are 
out  of  the  question  for  ordinary  clinical  })urposes.  The  Gaertner 
instrument,  as  well  as  all  the  other  instruments,  are  influenced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  tissue  of  the  artery  and  the  surrounding 
structures.  Von  Basch  estimates  that  the  resistance  of  an  empty 
temporal  artery  to  compression  is  1  millimetre  and  that  of  an  ather- 
omatous artery  5  millimetres.  The  resistance  of  the  soft  tissues 
over  the  temporal  artery  is  about  G  to  8  millimetres.  So  after  all 
v;e  are  not  dealing  with  figures  of  the  actual  pressure  witliin  the 
artery,  but  with  relative  figures.  If  all  precautions  are  observed, 
these  figures  may  surely  be  used  for  comparisons  of  l)lood-pressure 
changes  in  the  same  individual  with  a  great  degTee  of  reliability; 
while  in  comparisons  among  different  individuals  much  more  cau- 
tion must  be  observed.  Although  no  defined  clinical  value  can  as 
yet  be  claimed  for  these  researches  except  in  diseases  of  higli  arte- 
rial pressure,  the  necessity  for  more  attention  to  arterial  pressure 
has  become  very  apparent  within  tlie  last  ten  years,  as  shown  by 
numerous  articles  appearing  on  this  subject,  especially  in  Ger- 
many; and  since  there  are  now  several  instruments  giving  prac- 
tical results,  ^ve  may  hope  that  soon  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
blood-pressure  problems  will  be  forthcoming,  especially  in  cardiac 
diseases  and  acute  fevers,  so  that  both  diagTiosis  and  therapeutic 
indications  will  become  more  accurate  than  has  thus  far  been  pos- 
sible, even  with  the  acumen  of  the  most  experienced. 

THE  SPHYGMOMANOMETER 

Since  the  foregoing  excellent  presentation  of  flic  advantages 
to  be  gained  froui  tlie  clinical  use  of  s})hvguiouianoinetry  and  of 
the  application  to  this  end  of  the  Gaertner  tonometer  was  written 
by  Dr.  Otto  Schmidt,  the  employment  of  some  form  of  blood- 
pressure  apparatus  has  become  general  among  clinicians,  thus  ful- 
filling the  i:)rediction  expressed  in  his  closing  paragraph.  More- 
over, in  1904  appeared  an  excellent  work  on  "  The  Clinical  Study 
of  Blood-pressure  "  by  Theodore  C  Janeway  which  gave  impetus 
to  the  adoption  by  physicians  of  this  indispensable  aid  to  diag- 
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nosis;  so  that  now  no  uji-to-dato  i)livsit'iaii  <>i-  hospital  is  without 
some  form  «»f  sjilivpnonianouiotor. 

Thr  (iacriiuT  insininiciit  is  ii^l  in  wide  use  for  ;i  niniihcr  of 
reasons.  In  tiio  lirsl  jthu't'  it  was  fouiul  nirossarv  to  have  a  hir^o 
assortnu'Ht  of  tinurr  rings  of  diffcriMit  sizes  in  onli'r  to  ohlain 
trustworthy  results.  Also  the  instruiucul  rccordi'd  only  maximal 
jirossuri's,  and  l;!>lly  it  was  I'oiisidcriMl  hy  iiiniiv  nd  dcsii'idilc  to 
mi'asuro  tho  ])rcssure  in  arteries  of  sueh  small  calilirc  as  in  the 
terminal  phalanx  of  a  finger. 

Aeeortlinirly,  the  sphyiinniiiiaiioiiictcrs  now  luccl  iiig  with  great- 
est favour  in  the  I'nited  States  for  general  use  at  the  hcdside  are 
sueh  as  an-  modeled  after  the  Kiva-Kocei  instrument.  In  other 
words,  jiraetieally  all  the  s])hygmonuinometers  now  employed  })i'<i- 
duee  eompression  nf  the  hraehial  artery  hy  means  of  an  arm  hand 
of  ruhher  whieh  can  he  inflated  with  air  so  as  to  shut  off  the 
supply  of  hlood  to  the  radial,  the  vessel  selected  for  ])alpation  hy 
the  operator.  By  means  of  a  Y-shaped  tube  the  arm-hand  is  con- 
nected with  a  mercurial  manometer  as  well  as  with  the  iullating 
hnlb,  and  thus  the  amount  of  hlood-pressurc  r('<piired  to  overcome 
the  constriction  of  the  arm-hand  is  shown  in  millimetres  hy  the 
manometer. 

The  only  essential  differences  in  the  various  sphygmomanome- 
ters of  this  type  consist  in  the  width  of  the  arm-band  and  of  the 
mercurial  manometer.  Tlic  Kiva-Kocci  is  relatively  narrow  in 
both  these  respects,  and  as  higher  i-eadiugs  are  obtained  when  the; 
compressing  annlet  is  narrow,  it  is  thought  ])referablc  to  have  an 
arm-band  of  10  cm.  to  12  cm.  in  width.  Moreover,  as  a  manome- 
ter of  small  calibre  does  not  show  jdainly  the  fluctuations  in  the 
mercurial  column  by  which  the  diastolic  blood-pressure  is  deter- 
mined, and  as  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  both  diastolic  and  systolic 
pressures,  the  Stanton,  the  Janeway  and  some  others  are  provided 
with  ndatively  wide  manometers.  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages they  can  be  carried  about  with  comparative  ease,  and^are 
thus  available  at  the  bedside  as  well  as  in  the  office. 

The  Erlanger  instrument  is  perhaps  the  most  exact  of  any, 
since  it  enables  one  to  obtain  a  graphic  record  besides  showing 
both  systolic  and  diastolic  pressures,  and  for  hospital  and  labora- 
tory nse  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  both  expensive  and  complicated 
and  rather   too  cumbersome   for  ready   portability.      It  may  be 
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stated  parenthetically  that  llirsclifelder  lias  devised  nii  allacli- 
iiieiit  to  Erlanger's  s[)liygiiioiiiaii()iiu'ter  wliicli  eoiiverts  it  into"  a 
polygraph  as  ^ycll.  So  that  the  apparatus  is  available  for  record- 
ing the  characters  of  jugidar  pulsations  as  well  as  blood-pressure. 

The  method  of  use  of  the  ordinary  sphygmomanometers  is  very 
simple  and  requires  only  practice  to  admit  of  trustworthy  results. 
For  the  sake  of  readers  Avho  may  not  be  familiar  with  these  in- 
struments, the  mode  of  application  will  be  briefly  described.  The 
arm-band  is  fastened  snugly  but  not  tightly  about  the  arm  midway 
between  shoulder- joint  and  elbow,  care  being  taken  that  the  man- 
ometer be  on  a  level  with  the  heart,  whether  the  patient  be  sitting 
or  reclining.  The  physician,  having  assured  himself  tluit  tlie  vari- 
ous connections  are  |)(M"fect  and  the  manometer  free  from  air,  now 
inflates  the  arndet  until  his  finger,  resting  on  the  radial  artery, 
perceives  that  the  pulse  is  totalW  obliterated.  Then  allowing  the 
air  to  escape  gradually  from  the  arm-band  or  cuif  so  that  the 
mercurial  column  falls  a  few  mm.  at  a  time,  he  watches  atten- 
tively for  the  instant  when  his  palpating  finger  appreciates  the 
first  tiny  flickering  of  the  returning  pulse-wave.  With  his  eye 
on  the  manometer  he  reads  the  number  of  mm.  recorded  at  that 
instant.  This  done,  he  may  again  obliterate  the  pulse  and  repeat 
in  order  to  verify  his  first  reading.  This  gives  him  the  systolic 
blood-pressure.  Thereupon  he  permits  the  column  of  mereurv  to 
sink  5  mm.  at  a  time  until  at  length  the  lowest  point  is  reached 
at  which  the  mercury  still  oscillates  the  most  widely.  This  so- 
called  maximal  pulsation  gives  the  diastolic  pressure,  and  the  i)oint 
midway  between  the  systolic  and  diastolic  pressure  is  the  mean 
pulse  pressure  for  that  particular  case. 

According  to  Janeway  and  others  tlie  upper  liuiit  of  U(»i-iii;d 
systolic  pressure  may  be  set  at  145  nnn.  Avith  a  12  em.  arm-band, 
Avith  a  Riva-Rocci  10  to  15  mm.  higher.  The  minimum  normal 
pressure  for  an  adult  is  100  mm.,  or  possibly  90  nnn.,  Avith  a 
Avide  armlet,  being  Avith  a  narrow  band  correspondingly  higher. 
In  healthy  young  men  the  systolic  pressure  may  be  ])ut  down  as 
from  100  to  130  niui.,  Avhile  in  females  it  is  perhaps  10  uun. 
loAver. 

In  children  under  tAvo  years  JancAvay  believes  the  pressures 
are  undoubtedly  still  loAver,  from  75  to  90  mm.  being  usual.  In 
older  children  the  figures  correspond  to  the  loAver  values  in  adidts 
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(00  to  110  mm.'),  ;iu«l  ilic  (litycrciifc  lictwicn  ilu^  systolic  and 
tliat^tolir  is  siiiallor.  hi  rldrrly  iinli\  iiln.il-  I  lie  syslolic  pressures 
obtainotl  arc  irvncriilly  hiiihcr.  Iml  ^iiice  in  sonic  ai^cd  iicrsoiis  rcln- 
tivolv  low  roadiiii^fs  ni:iy  he  (iliiniiicil,  llic  likelihood  is  tluil  liii;li 
liijinvs  when  not  so  liiiih  ;is  to  eoine  williiu  the  limit  of  pnlliohii;- 
ical  hypertension  are  owinii-  to  stilTness  of  the  vaseidar  eoats  and 
to  olK^sity,  in  eonsetpience  of  which  hitter  iiioi-c  air-j)ressur(^  in  the 
arm-hand  is  recpiired  to  obliterate  the  pulse. 

The  normal  diastolic  pressure  in  any  liivi'ii  case  daucway  he- 
lieves  to  he  from  i'."»  to  li'  uiiii.  helow  llic  systolic  in  tlic  sanu; 
person.  This  holds  true  only  duriuii;  rest,  as  do  the  systolic  prcs- 
suri's  ijiven  ahoxc.  .\ccordiniily,  tiie  normal  rauiic  ol  diastolic 
blood-pressure  may  hi'  liiven  as  Ijctween  i'u>  and  liU  nun.  The 
couditions  which  tend  to  increase  systolic  pressure,  especially  the 
patholoijical  ones,  seem  to  e.xert  less  inilnence  npon  the  diastolic 
and  therefore,  this  taken  independently  of  tlie  systolic,  is  not  a 
trustworthy  index  of  the  actual  state  of  blood-]iressure. 

The  many  different  factors  inllueuciui;'  hlood-])ressure  are  not 
satisfactorily  established,  hut  the  following  precautions  based  on 
such  facts  as  are  known  may  he  laid  down  as  essential  in  esti- 
nuitiuir  the  significance  <d'  clinical  readings.  ]\Iental  and  emo- 
tional excitement  raise  the  systolic  pressure,  and  hence  if  the 
patient  is  much  perturbed  by  the  examination  the  observation 
should  be  postponed  until  all  excitement  has  passed  or  the  record 
should  be  checked  by  observations  made  on  other  days  under  as 
nearly  all  other  similar  conditions  as  possible.  All  readings  in  the 
case  of  any  one  individual  should  be  taken  in  the  same  posture, 
sitting  or  reclining,  but  preferably  the  latter  since  it  conduces  to 
greater  ease  of  body  and  perhaps  of  mind.  Since  there  are  diurnal 
variations  in  the  systolic  blood-pressure,  it  is  best  to  make  sphyg- 
momanometric  records  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day  in  each  case. 
The  instrument  sliould  be  so  placed  as  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the 
heart  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity.  If  possible,  the  physician 
.should  never  content  himself  with  a  single  observation,  but  should 
verify  the  results  first  obtained  by  readings  made  on  subsequent 
occasions. 

Since  permanent  hypertension  of  the  arterial  y)ulse  is  to  be 
regarded  as  pathological  it  interests  every  practitioner  to  know 
what  he  may  interpret  as  falling  within  the  bounds  of  hyperten- 
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sion.  Accordingly,  the  figures  given  ])\  ,i;in(\v;iy  iii:iy  iiere  be 
stated.  Ill  a  young  person  any  pressure  above  lo5  nun.  (12  em. 
arm-band)  may  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  In  an  older  one  145 
mm.  (broad  armlet)  and  above  145  mm.  in  an  individual  before 
middle  age  or  160  mm.  after  middle  age  are  definitely  patholog- 
ical if  repeatedly  present  as  the  average  reading.  The  lowest 
normal  pressure  in  adults  may  be  given  as  90  mm.,  in  children 
as  80  mm.  If  a  5  cm.  arm-band  is  used,  the  readings  are  all  from 
15  to  20  mm.  higher. 

Finally,  the  query  of  practical  importance  is  in  what  class  of 
cases  is  one  to  look  for  abnormally  high  blood-pressure.  Concisely 
it  may  be  stated  that  persistent  l)lood-pressure  above  normal  liuiits 
should  put  the  physician  on  his  guard  and  cause  him  to  look  with 
susi^icion  upon  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  the  vascular  system  and 
the  heart  muscle.  It  is  the  detection  of  arterial  hypertension  which 
many  times  enables  one  to  estimate  correctly  changes  in  urine  and 
heart  findings  which  otherwise  might  be  thought  insignificant. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  blood- 
pressure  is  not  invariably  too  high  in  persons  whose  hearts,  vessels 
and  even  kidneys  are  found  on  clinical  investigation  to  exhibit 
signs  of  degeneration.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  particularly  in 
pronounced  arterio-sclerosis.  In  cases  plainly  of  chronic  nephritis 
the  blood-pressure  is  with  but  few  exceptions  far  above  the  noruuil 
so  long  as  the  heart  is  adequate.  As  the  myocardium  fails  in  its 
sufficiency  blood-pressure  falls,  and  hence  a  marked  and  persistent 
sinking  of  the  pulse  tension  is  an  omen  of  grave  danger.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  pronounced  and  persistent  increase,  since  it  may 
portend  apoplexy,  ura?mia  or  overpower  the  functional  integrity 
of  the  myocardium. 

In  valvular  diseases  the  sphygmomanometer  is  not  of  as  great 
value,  and  yet  as  emphasized  by  Janeway  the  systolic  blood- 
pressure  may  give  us  aid  in  arriving  at  a  differential  diagnosis. 
Inasmuch  as  stenosis  of  an  ostium  lessens  the  amount  of  blood 
discharged  into  the  aorta  with  each  svstolc  and  also  tends  to  cause 
slowing  of  the  pulse-rate,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  persistently  low 
blood-pressure  makes  in  favor  of  narrowing  as  against  regurgi- 
tation. 

For  instance,  in  aortic  insufficiency  it  is  exceedingly  common 
to  hear  both  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic  murmur,  and  the  physician 
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is  soiiu'iiiiH's  i\\  i\  loss  to  ilofido  wlicllu'r  sfcnosis  as  woll  as  roguv- 
ixitaiion  is  j>rt'si>nt.  Xtnv  it  is  known  tliat  a  poworful  Iclt  vcn- 
iricK-  ilist'liargrs,  wlicii  ilu'  li'ak  is  I'rcc  ami  the  t>stiuiii  is  not  nar- 
rowed, a  larger  than  normal  volnnio  of  bl«K)(,l  with  great  force. 
Conseqnently,  as  1  have  ohservi'd  reju^atedly,  the  systolie  blood- 
pressure  in  such  instances  is  high,  well  up  to  the  normal  upper 
limit  or  even  hcyond.  Therefore,  if  in  a  given  case  with  a  to- 
and-fro  aortic  hruit  the  systolic  blood-pressure  is  relativ(dy  low, 
it  makes  for  a  combini'd  stenosis  and  insufiicieucy.  This  holds 
true,  however,  only  so  long  as  compi'Usation  is  preserved,  for  with 
failing  power  on  the  pari  of  the  left  ventricle  systolic  blood-pres- 
sure tends  to  sink.  That  such  is  correct  is  proven  by  the  observa- 
tion repeatedly  nmde  by  me  that  with  reinstatement  of  ventricular 
energy  the  blood-pressure  has  risen  to  a  permanently  higher  level. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  state  of  systolic  blood-pressure  may  be 
utilized  within  certain  limits  in  the  determination  of  the  degree 
of  stenosis  ])resent  at  the  mitral  orifice.  The  greater  the  narrow- 
ing, the  lower  should  be  the  systolic  pressure.  Yet  even  in  such 
a  case  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  mnst  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated  that,  given 
a  relatively  slow  pnlse  in  a  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  pulse  ])res- 
sure  should  be  comparatively  low  as  contrasted  with  that  of  i)re- 
dominating  mitral  regurgitaticm.  Still  even  here  the  height  of  the 
blood-pressure  mnst  depend  largely  npon  the  volume  of  blood  dis- 
charged into  the  aorta  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  discharged. 

After  all,  the  sphygmomanometer  is  not  of  as  much  \alue  in 
the  diagnosis  of  valvular  as  of  myocardial  lesions.  It  may  give 
valuable  information,  however,  in  enabling  one  to  formulate  prog- 
nosis and  occasionally  in  deciding  upon  a  line  of  treatment.  If 
the  ])ressure  is  found  persistently  very  low,  and  especially  below 
normal  minimal  limits^  the  state  of  the  patient  is  grave,  since 
a  Idood-pressure  of  GO  mm.  is  regarded  as  close  to  the  danger 
point.  In  any  case,  therefore,  showing  low  rather  than  high  read- 
ings, the  heart  tonic  called  for,  other  things  being  eqnal,  is  digi- 
talis, since,  as  is  well  known,  this  remedy  tends  to  improve  vaso- 
mot-or  tone,  and  in  valvular  lesions  a  loss  of  vascnlar  tonus  is  often 
a  prominent  factor  in  preventing  a  re-establishment  of  compen- 
sation. 
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tion)  ; 

stenosis   (sec  Stenosis). 
Aortitis,  acute,  759; 

etiology  of,  700; 

inspection  in,  761 ; 

in  measles,  760; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  159; 

nitroglycerin  in,  762; 

palpaiion  in,  761 ; 

percussion  in,  761 ; 

l)hysical  signs  in.  762; 

in   pneumonia,  760; 

(jrognosis  in,  762; 

in   scarlatina,   760; 

strychnine  in,  762; 

symptoms  of,  760; 

treatment  of,  762. 
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.Vpiura,  in  Chcyne-Stokos  ios|iir:Uioii, 

dl.->. 
Applimtions,  i-olil   (mv  Uo  15uf;)  ; 

hot.  in  aoiito  omUuarditis,  liH), 
Aroa.  atutic.  2r>; 

t-anliaf.  ^2'^■, 

mitral.  20; 

piilnionary.  "i.'j; 

trii'US])i(l.  '20. 
Arrhythmia,    in    rlnonii-    oiuhHanlitis, 

214. 
Artorial  system,  disoasos  o(.  T.'^S. 
Arteries,  eonjjenital  smallnoss  of,  773; 

iliaj:n<isis  of.  774; 

prognosis  in.  774; 

symjitoms  of.  773; 

treatment  of.  774. 
Arteriosclerosis.  73S: 

bronchitis,   chronic,   rcsultiug   from, 
749; 

calomel   in.  757; 

eases  of.  746,  753; 

diapnosis  of.  751; 

dipritalis  in.  757; 

etiolopy  of.  741 ; 

jalap  in.  757 : 

morbid  anatomy  of.  739; 

nitroplyrerin   in.  757; 

physical  signs  in.  750; 

prognosis  in,  754 : 

strophanthus  in,  757; 

symptoms  of.  745; 

syphilis  in,  742. 
Arteritis,  acute,  762; 

diagnosis  of.  763; 

digitalis  in,  762; 

inspection  in,  763: 

morbid  anatomy  of.  762; 

palpation  in,  763; 

physical  signs  in,  763; 

prognosis  in,  703; 

symptoms  of,  762; 

treatment  of.  763. 
Arteritis,  syphilitic.  764; 

diagnosis  of.  76fi; 

etiology  of,  765 : 

morbid  anatomy  of,  764; 

prognosis  in,  766; 

symptoms  of,  765; 

treatment  of,  766. 
Artery,  cerebral,  rupture  of.  in  hyp.T- 
trophy  of  left  ventricle,  574; 

pulmonarj',   stenosis   of    (see   Steno- 
sis). 
As*-ites,  in  adherent  pericardium,  117. 
Asthma,   cardiae,  237.  613. 


.Vsthma,  l)r(iini(lt"^  in.  .■)()3; 

in  mitral  stenosis.  270. 
Atheroma.      (See  Arteriosclerosis.) 
Atrophy  of  the  heart,  ()(I7 ; 

diagnosis  of.  (i(!S ; 

etiology   of.   (i(i7  ; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  607; 

juognosis  in.  (iOS; 

symptoms  of.  COS; 

treatment  of,  (568. 
Alro|)iiie.     in    CMieyne-Stokes    respira- 
tion. 023; 

in  valvular  lesions.  500. 
Attack,  neuroses,  ticatniciit   of.  727. 

Hacilli.      (See   iliero-organisnis.) 
Racteria.      (Sec  Micro-organisms.) 
liaths,  hot,  evil  eJTect  of.  in   \alvular 
lesions,  427. 
in  valvular  lesions,  427,  400,  .503; 
Xauheim,  110.  115,  4(i4.  503,  .592; 
saline,  in  valvular  lesions  466; 
Turkish ,  552. 
Hclladonna,  in  pericarditis,  88. 
Hi'uign  endocarditis.      (See  I"]ndocardi- 

tis.) 
I'.ldodlclting.    in    dilatation    of    heart, 

5!)1. 
J'.luc  baby,  of  congenital  heart  disease, 

602,  701. 
Bradycardia,  624; 

diseases  associated  with,  625; 
Breathing,   C'heyne-Stokes,   diseases  in 

which,  observed,  617. 
Brighfs  disease,  in  pericarditis,  acute, 
45; 
chronic,    in    Cheyne-Stokes    respira- 
tion. 617; 
in  myocarditis,  chronic,  539; 
in  regurgitation,  mitral,  237. 
r.roadbcnt's  sign   in   adherent   pericar- 
dium, 119. 
Bronchial    disorders,    in    valvular    le- 
sions, 407. 
Bronchitis,  in  pericarditis,  acute,  47; 
in  pericarditis,  chronic,  102. 

CafTeine,  in  tachycardia,   736; 

in  valvular  lesions,  4.32. 
f'alcification    in    pericarditis,    chronic, 

101. 
Calomel,  in  arteriosclerosis,  757; 

in  pericarditis,  chronic,  125 ; 

with  effusion.  89; 

in  valvular  lesions,  4.32,  448,  491,  49.3. 
f'ancer.  of  the  myocardium,  666. 
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Cardiac  asthma   (see  Asthma) ; 
neurosis,  703; 
pain,  718. 
Catarrh,   bronchial,   in   mitral   lesions, 

407. 
Cathartics,  in  dilatation,  592; 
in  endocarditis,  chronic,  202; 
in  valvular  lesions,  4!)2. 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  017; 
case  of,  622; 
in  diphtheria,  617; 
morplune  in,  623; 
in  pneumonia,  017; 
prognosis  in,  622; 
treatment   of,  623. 
Chills  and  fever,  in  suppurative  peri- 
carditis,  72. 
Chloralamide,  in  chronic  myocarditis, 

563. 
Chloral   hydrate,   in   valvular   lesions, 

501. 
Chloralose,  in  valvular  lesions,  501. 
Chlorosis,  in  mitral  insufficiency,  597. 
Chorea,  in  acute  endocarditis,  153,  154, 

155. 
Cirrhosis,    atrophic    hepatic,    differen- 
tiated from  adherent  pericardium, 
122; 
renal,  leading  to  tricuspid  regurgi- 
tation, 345. 
Climate,  change  of,  in  valvular  lesions, 

432. 
Clothing,  in  valvular  lesions,  425,  476. 
Codeine,  in  pericarditis,  88,  91. 
Compensation,   imperfect,  in   valvular 
lesions,  435. 
lost,  478; 
perfect,  413,  414; 

prevented,    in    chronic    pericarditis, 
105. 
Congenital     aneurysm.       (See     Aneii- 

rysm.) 
Congenital  diseases  of  the  lieart,  080; 
case  of,  698 ; 
diagnosis  of,  701 ; 
etiology  of,  689; 
inspection  in,  695; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  686; 
morphine  in,  693 ; 
palpation  in,  696. 
Congenital  smallness  of  arteries.     (See 

Arteries. ) 
Congestion,  abdominal  viscera,  in  aor- 
tic and  mitral  regurgitation,  397 ; 
cerebral,    in    mitral     regurgitation, 
237. 


Congestion,    clironic    i)ulm()iiary,    231; 

venous,  397. 
Cords,  aberrant,  30. 
Corpulent,  cardiac  inadequacy  of  the, 

599. 
Cough,  in  aneurysm  of  thoracic  aorta, 

784. 
Cusp,  rupture  of,  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, 278. 
Cyanosis,  in  acute  endocarditis,   171; 
in  aortic  stenosis,  335; 
in  dilatation,  585 ; 
in  tricuspid  regurgitation,  347. 

Death,  mode  and  causes  of,  in  aneu- 
rysm of  tlioracic  aorta,  808; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic,  307 ; 

mitral,  247; 

pulmonary,  374; 

tricuspid,  354; 

in  stenosis,  aortic,  340; 

mitral,  270; 

pulmonary,  388; 

tricuspid,  364; 

sudden,  in  syphilis  of  the   myocar- 
dium, 665. 
Deglutition,    ])ainful,    in    dry    pericar- 
ditis, 49. 
Delirium,  in  mitral  stenosis,  270. 
Devices,  meclianical,  as  aids  to  deter- 
mining diseases,  815. 
Dextrocardia,   acquired,   082; 

diagnosis  of,  684; 

etiology  of,  083; 

inspection  in,  685 ; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  682; 

palpation  in,  684; 

percussion  in,  684; 

prognosis  in,  685; 

symptoms  of,  684; 

treatment  of,  685; 

tuberculosis  in,  681. 
Dextrocardia,  congenital,  681; 

case  of,  681  : 

symptoms   of,  681. 
Diathesis,   rheumatic,   in   valvular   le- 
sions, 406. 
Digitalis  in  arteriosclerosis,  757; 

in  arteritis,  762; 

in  angina  pectoris,  662; 

in  dilatation,  591; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  189; 

in  endocarditis,  chronic,  202; 

in  fatty  heart,  611 ; 

in  functional  disorders,  709; 

in  hypertrophy,  575. 
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l)i^italis  in  nutinl   insulVu-ioticy,  ">!IS; 

in  Miyoianlilis.  lu-iilo.  AK); 

in  niyoi-anlitis.  ihronio,  rt.'i'i,  .'>(>4 ; 

in  |H'rii)U«lilis.  ilimnif.   I'JH; 

in  jH>rii'j«nlitis,  dry.  r)4 : 

in  |uTifi»nlitis.  witli  rtl'iision,  S;j; 

nuitino     ailininist  ration.     (»l)jiH'(ion- 
al.lo.  SO: 

in   pncnnionrricaniinni.    \'M'>; 

in  ivjrnr^'itatiiin.  aortio.  2SS.  2!K); 

in  rof;\ir^i(alion,  nntral,  22"); 

in  stenosis,  noilic,  32(5; 

in  .sU-nosis,  mitral.  272; 

in  stenosis,  trieuspitl,  li.W; 

in  Stokes-Ailani>  disease.  iVM't; 

in  sypliilis,  of  niyoeardiuni.  (iCi"); 

in   taeliyoardia.   7;i(5; 

in  valvnlar  lesions.  304,  430,  4S0; 

waininj:  in  repard  to  use  of,  407. 
Dilatation.  r>7ri; 

bat  lis  in.  r)n2: 

hlo(Hllettinjj  in.  .')ni ; 

blue  mass  in.  r>ni ; 

ca.ses  of.  582,  5S4,  503 ; 

cathartics  in,  .'J02; 

cyanosis  in,  584 ; 

diajjnosis  of.  580; 

di<ritalis  in,  501 ; 

etiidopy  of,  577; 

infhienza  in,  577; 

inspection  in,  585; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  57(5; 

mori)liine  in,  .503: 

nitroglycerin  in,  501,  503; 

palpation  in,  585; 

percussion  in.  585; 

physical  sipns  in,  585; 

prognosis  in,  587 ; 

resistance  exercises  in,  502; 

rheumatism  in,  401,  420; 

secondary  to  pericarditis,  101; 

strychnine  in.  501 ; 

symptoms  of.  580; 

treatment  of.  .500. 
Diphtheria,  in  bradj'cardia,  025; 

in  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  017; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,   150; 

in  myocarditis,  acute,  508,  511; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  40; 

in  tachycardia,  732. 
Diphtheritic  endocarditis.     (See  Endo- 
carditis.) 
Disorders,  functional.     (See  lMin<tifm 

a1  Disorders.) 
Dropsy,  in  hydropericardium.  1.30; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  5.30,  503. 


Dropsy,  in   ic^nr^Kntion.  mitnil    ^2\'^. 
2:io.  24.); 
cause  of.  in   tricuspid   r(';,Miij;it:i(iun. 

.348; 
in  re}iur;jitat ion.  tricuspid,  ."i.")]  ; 
in  valvular  lesions,  470. 
Drups.  use  of.  in  valvidar  hsious.  4.30. 
Duroziez's    siyn,    in    acntic    rcj^uiijila- 

tion,  305. 
Dyspepsia,  chronic,  in  bradycardia,  025. 
Dyspuioa,  in  aneurysm,  aortic.  783; 
in  endocarditis,  acute,   171; 
in  rcj;urpi(alion.  iiutral.  238; 
in  stenosis,  mitral,  257. 

lOledrolysis.   in    aiicurysni   of   thoracic 

aorta.  Si  1. 
Embolism,    septic,    in    acute    endocar- 
ditis,  1.58,   172,  184. 
Emphysema,  in  hyi)ertrophy,  570. 
Endarteritis  obliterans,  700; 

diaj,'nosis  of,  708; 

etiolofry  of,  707; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  700; 

prognosis  in,  708; 

symptoms  of,  707; 

treatment  of,  700. 
I'^ndocarditis,   acute,    143; 

aliscess  in,  150,  181 ; 

aconite,  not  used  in,  ISO; 

alcohol  in,  102; 

alkalies  in,  187: 

applications  in,  hot.   100; 

associated   witli  myocarditis,   157; 

associated  with  ])ericarditis,  101,157; 

bacillus  of  diphtheria   in,    151,   150; 

of  influenza  in,  151,  150; 

of  typhoid  fever  in,  151 ; 

bacteria,  jiyo^cnic,  in,  149,  150; 

blister  in,  isS; 

brandy  in,  191; 

bromides  in,  189; 

camphor  in,  191 ; 

in  cancer,  150; 

cases  of,  158,  104,  170; 

chorea  in,  1.53,  1.54,  1.55; 

course  of,  103; 

cyanosis  in,  171  ; 

diaj,mosis  of,   103; 

diagnosis,  differential,  from  typhoid 
fever,  182; 

digitalis  in,  180; 

dyspnrr'a  in,   171; 

emboli  in,  172; 

ether  in,  191 ; 

ctiologv  of,   143. 
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Endocarditis,     acute,     hemiplegia     in, 
158,    184; 

ice-bag  in,  IS!); 

indicated  by  rlieuniatic  fever,  157 ; 

infarction  in,  158; 

in  fcL'tal  life,  143; 

inspection  in,  17G; 

leucocytosis  in,   181; 

in  measles,  154 ; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  143; 

niorpliine  in,   J 75; 

opium  in,  190; 

oxygen  in,  191 ; 

palpation   in,   170;    . 

in  pelvic  disease,  155; 

percussion  in,  177 ; 

physical  signs  in,  176; 

in  pneumonia,   180; 

in  pj'nemia,  150; 

pyrexia  in,  171 ; 

resulting  from  enteiic  fever,  154; 

resulting  from  gall-stones,  156; 

resulting  from  scarlet  fever,   154; 

rheumatism   in,    140,    152,    153,    157, 
181,  186,  187; 

sepsis  in,  170,  193; 

serum,  antistreptococcus  in,  193; 

in  small-pox,  154: 

strophanthus  in,   169; 

strychnine  in,  169,  191 ; 

symptoms  of,   157; 

in  tonsillitis,  150; 

treatment  of,   187. 
Endocarditis,  benign,  143. 
Endocarditis,  chronic,  199; 

arrhytlimia  in,  214; 

cases  of,  201,  200,  210; 

cathartics  in,  202 ; 

digitalis  in,  202; 

etiology  of,  201 ; 

morbid   anatomj'  of,    199; 

nitroglycerin  in,  202; 

rheumatism  in,  204; 

strj'chnine  in,  202; 

symptoms   of,   205; 

syphilis  in,  204; 

treatment  of,  202. 
Endocarditis,  diphtheritic,   143. 
Endocarditis,  malignant,  143. 
Endocarditis,  mycotic,  143. 
Endocarditis,  simple,  143,  150.  157. 
Endocarditis,  ulceratiA-e,  143,  154,  103; 

course  of,  172; 

diagnosis  of,   179; 

morphine  in,   190; 

treatment  of,  191. 
54 


Endocarditis,   vegetative,   143. 
I'hidocarditis,   verrucose,    143. 
Endocardium,  diseases  of,  143. 
luiteric  fever.     (See  Fever.) 
Epilepsy,  in  mitral  stenosis,  212. 
Ewart's  sign,  in  pericarditis  with  elTu- 

sidn,  SO,  81. 
Exercise,  in  dilatation,  592; 

lesistancc,   455,   592; 

in  valvular  lesions,  414,  454,  502. 
Expectoration,    in    aneurysm    of    tho- 
racic aorta,  784. 

Fatty  heart,  599; 

aperients  in,  612; 

camphor  in,  611; 

case  of,  607; 

diagnosis  of,  605; 

diet  in,  608; 

digitalis  in,  611 ; 

etiology  of,  600; 

gentian  in,  6iO; 

gluttony,  predisposing  to,  601; 

hypophosphites  in,  610; 

ins])ection  in,  604 ; 

iron  in,  610; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  599; 

nitroglycerin  in,  611; 

nux  vomica  in,  610; 

orthopncra  in,  603; 

palpation  in,  604; 

pathology  of,  599; 

percussion  in,  604; 

physical  signs  in,  604; 

prognosis  in,  600; 

strophanthus  in,  611; 

strychnine  in.  Oil ; 

symptoms  of,  002; 

treatment  of,  COO. 
Fever,  in  pericarditis,  dry,  51 ; 

in  pericarditis,  with  efl'usion,  89; 

enteric,   in   endocarditis,    154; 

rheumatic,    indicating    acute    endo- 
carditis, 157 ; 

scarlet,     Cheyne-Stokes     respiration 
in,  017: 

in  myocarditis,  522; 

leading  to  acute  endocarditis,  154; 

leading    to    pericarditis    with    effu- 
sion, 72. 
Fever,    typhoid,    Cheyne-Stokes    respi- 
ration in,  017 : 

diagnosis  of,  different ial,  from  acute 
endocarditis,   182; 

in   biadycardia,  025; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  151. 
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Fover.  in  niyoianlitis.  nouto,  ">0S: 

in  luvtu-aiilitis.  rlnonic.  522; 

ty|>Jn>id.  in  in'rioiuditis.  iioute,  4(i; 

treatment   of.  in  ju-ute  ntyoeanlitis, 
510. 
Fibronm.  of  niyocaidiuni.  tiHii. 
Fii-st  rib  si};n.  in  periranlitis  with  ef- 

fnsion,  75. 
Ftrtal  life,  aeutc  emlocanlitis  in.  143; 

developmental  anomalies  in.  ti!H>; 

jM'rforate     interventricular     sjeptum 
in.  tiSS. 
Fomentations,  in  ju'ritanlitis.  SS. 
Food,  in  valvular  lesions.  42S. 
Fragmentation  of  myocardium.  OSS. 
"  Fremissemenl  (ataire."  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis. 2.')1). 
Friedreieirs  si;in   in   aillurent    pericar- 
dium. 120. 
Friction-sounds.    (See  Sounds.) 
Functional  dis<irdors,  703; 

eases  of,  705.  714; 

digitalis  in.  700; 

neuroses  in.  703; 

strophanthus  in.  711; 

strychnine  in.  700; 

tuberculosis  in.  710. 

Ganprene  of   foot,   in   arterial   throm- 
bosis. 07G; 
of  lep.  in  mitral  repurpitation.  2.3S. 
Gastritis,  chronic,  in  chronic  myocar- 
ditis. 551. 
Gelatin,    injection    of.    in    aneurysm, 

787. 
Germs.     (See  Micro-orpanisms.) 
Glonoin.  in  valvular  disease,  4.32.  440. 
Gluttony,  induciiip  fatty  heart.  001. 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  hypertroi)hy  in, 
570; 
tachycardia  in.  715. 
Gonorrhfea.  in  acute  endocarditis,  154, 
181: 
in  acute  myocarditis.  .508. 
Gout,  in  mitral  stenosis,  254; 
in  repurpitation.  aortic,  280,  296. 

Habits,  in   valvular  lesions.  410,  420, 

470. 
Hremopericardium.  1.30. 
Ha-mophilia,  in  acute  pericarditis,  47. 
Heart,  area,  aortic,  3; 

mitral,   4; 

pulmonic.  3: 

tricuspid.  3. 
Heart,  atrophy  of.     (See  Atrophy.) 


Heart,  auscidlatimi  <if,   12; 

deep   btumdaries  of.  0: 

dilatation  of   (see  Dilatation); 

diseases  of.  conpenitai.   (iSO; 

dis(uders  of.  functional,  703; 

eidarpement    of.  5; 

fatty    (see  Fatty  Heart)  ; 

hyj)ertrophy  of    (see   Hyiiertrophy)  ; 

location  of.  1 ; 

musical,  notable  example  of,  30; 

position  of.  attt'iiipt  to  lix.  2; 

relation     of,     to     anterior     tlimacie 
wall.   I: 

size  of,  how  ascertained,  5; 

valve  lesions  of  the  ripht.  siunniary 
of  physical  signs  of,  .3S!) ; 

vessels  and  valves,  position  of,  3. 
Heart  sounds.     (See  Sounds.) 
llemi|)lepia.  embolic,  in  acute  endocar- 
ditis. 158,  184. 
Heroin,   in   pericarditis   with    cH'iision, 

88. 
Home    surroundinps.    in    valvular    le- 
sions. 410. 
Hydropericardium,  103,  127,  131; 

diagnosis  of,   129; 

dropsy  in,  1.30: 

etiology  of.  128; 

inspection  in,   128; 

morbid  anatomy  of.  127; 

palpation  in,  128; 

percussion  in,  129; 

physical  signs  in,   128; 

propnosis  in,  129; 

pyrexia  in,  129; 

rheumatism   in,   129; 

symptoms  of,   128; 

treatment  of,  129. 
Hyperiemia,   chronic,    110. 
Hypnotics,  in  valvular  disease.  .500. 
Hypr)|)hosphites,  in  fatty  heart.  010; 

in  valvular  lesions,  448. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  505; 

aconite,  not  used  in,  575; 

diagnosis  of,  572; 

digitalis   in,   575; 

etiology  of,  508; 

following  emphysema.  570; 

inspection  in,  571  : 

morbid  anatomy  of,  505; 

palpation  in.  571  ; 

percussion  in,  571  : 

physical  signs  in,  571; 

prognosis  in,  574; 

symptoms  of,  570; 

treatment  of,  575. 
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Ice,  in  paioxysmal  tachj^oardia,  73(1. 
Ice-bag,  in  acute  endocarditis,  189; 

in  pericarditis,  87,  St). 
Illnesses  in  valvular  lesions,  429. 
Inadequacy,  cardiac,  of  the  corpulent, 

599. 
Incompetency,  cardiac,  555. 
Individual  tendencies,  in  chronic  endo- 
carditis, 206. 
Infarction,  in  acute  endocarditis,  158; 

in  acute  myocarditis,  514. 
Infection,  afTectinsr  valves,  185. 
Influenza,  in  dilatation,  577 ; 

in  acute  endocarditis,    151,    156; 

in  fatty  heart,  600; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  522,  551; 

in  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  732. 
Injection  of  gelatin  in  aneurysm,  787; 

of  gelatin  and  salt  solution,  812. 
Insomnia,     in     mitral     regurgitation, 
237 ; 

in  mitral   stenosis,  256. 
Insufficiency,  mitral.     (See  Mitral  In- 
sufficiency.) 
Insurance,  life.     (See  Life  Insurance.) 
Iron,  in  fatty  heart,  610; 

in  insufficiency,  mitral,  597; 

in  myocarditis,  acute,  517; 

in  valvular  lesions,  448. 

Kidneys,  in  arteriosclerosis,  741  : 
in  endocarditis,  acute,  150,  158, 185; 
in   endocarditis,   chronic,  203; 
in  myocarditis,  acute,  514; 
in  pericarditis,  acute,  45 ; 
in  pericarditis,  chronic,  112; 
in  regurgitation,  mitral,  238; 
in  valvular  disease,  490. 
Knowledge  of  lesion,  effect  on  patient, 

411. 
Kussmaul's  sign,  in  adherent  pericar- 
dium, 120. 
Kyphoscoliosis,  resulting  in  hypertro- 
phy of  right  ventricle,  570. 

Lesions,  valvular.      (See  Valvular  Le- 

.    sions.) 
Leucocytosis,    in    acute    endocarditis, 

181. 
Life   insurance,   relation   to,   of   prog- 
nosis in  valvular  disease,  412. 
Lipoma,  of  myocardium,  666. 
Liver,  cirrhosis  of,   102,   156; 
in  dilatation,   584; 
in     endocarditis,     acute,     156,     171, 
185. 


Liver,    in    pericarditis,    chronic,    100, 
102,  105,  109,  117,  122; 
in  pericarditis,  dry,  63 ; 
in    pericarditis,   with   effusion,   high 

jH)siti()n  of,  70; 
in   regurgitation,   aortic,   28S: 
in  regurgitation, mitral. 219,  233,  238; 
in  regurgitation,  tricuspid,  347,  350; 
in  stenosis,  mitral,  257,  268; 
in  valvular  disease,  405,  464; 
pseudo-,  Pick's  pericarditic,   123. 

Macuhc  tendinia",   101. 

Magnesia,    sulphate    of,    in    valvular 

disease,  447,  492, 
Malignant   endocarditis.      (See   Endo- 
carditis.) 
Marriage,  in  valvular  disease,  422. 
Massage,  in  chronic  myocarditis,  559. 
Measles,    resulting   in    acute    aortitis, 
760; 

resulting  in  acute  endocarditis,  154; 

resulting  in  acute  pericarditis,  46. 
Mechanical   devices   as   aids   to   deter- 
mining disease,   815. 
jNIediastinitis,     associated     with     peri- 
carditis,   101.     . 
Mediastinopericarditis,    103,    104,    105; 

Perez's  sign  in,  121. 
Medicinal  agents,  in  valvular  disease, 

444. 
Micro-organisms,  in  abscess,  508; 

in  blood,  181 ; 

in  dilatation,  577 ; 

of  diphtheria,    151,    156; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  144,  149,  150; 

gas  forming,    133; 

of  influenza,   151; 

in  myocarditis,  acute,  508; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  40,  42; 

in  penuniopericardium,   133; 

pyogenic,  149; 

of  tuberculosis,  42,  332; 

of  typhoid  fever,   151. 
Mitral  insufficiency,  relative,  594; 

chlorosis  in,  597 ; 

diagnosis  of,  590; 

digitalis  in,  598; 

etiology  of,  594; 

iron  in,  597 ; 

nitroglycerin   in,  594; 

pathology  of,  594; 

physical  signs  in,  596; 

prognosis  in,  597; 

in    rheumatism,   595; 

symptoms   of,   596. 
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Mitr.ii  m-uiiu  iiiu y,  troatmont  of.  .V)?. 
Mitral    ivguiyitation    (sfo    Ko«xurgita- 
tion) : 

stonosis   (sec  Stenosis). 
Minle    and     i-aust's    of    iloatli.       (Sec 

Death.) 
Moili'iator  bands.  ;{(). 
Morltns  <Truleus.  in  piilinonaiy  steno- 

siis.  ;{S."i 
Morpliine,    in    aiicur\Mii    of    lluuacie 
aorta.  .sl.S: 

in  (.lieyne-Stokes  respiration,  (il'i; 

in  eon<renital  »iiscases,  (iO."!; 

in  dilatation.  HSVi: 

in  endiH-arditis,   acute,   simjile.    173; 

in  endocarditis,  ulcerative,  lUG; 

injection  of.  in  aneurysm.  S14; 

in  myocanlitis.  chronic.  5'^.:\.  501; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  09,  88,  !•!; 

in   pneumopericardium,    13."»; 

in    rejrurgitation.    aortic,    288,    200, 
310: 

in  stenosis,  aoitic,  333; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  272; 

in  Stokes-Adams  disease,  635: 

in  valvular  disea.'^e,  440,  481,  499. 
Murmurs,  accidental,  26,  32; 

difTcrential  dia<rnosis  of,  34; 

not      accompanied      by      secondary 
changes,  35; 

detection  of,   13; 

endocardial,  21 ; 

exocardial,   30; 

musical,  29; 

pericardial,    effect    of    pressure    on, 
59 : 

transmission     of,     25.        (See     also 
Sounds.) 
Muscle,   papillary.  dc<rencration    of,   a 
cause  of  mitral   insuflicicncy.  sgtj. 
Mycotic  endocarditis.      (See   Endocar- 
ditis.) 
Myocarditis,  acute,  505; 

antitoxin   in,  515; 

a.s.sociated   with   endocarditis,   157; 

diafmo.«is  of,  514; 

digitalis  in,  510: 

diphtheria  in,  508,  511; 

etiology  of.  .508; 

infarction   in,   158; 

iron  in,  517; 

micro-organisms  in,  .508; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  .506; 

palpation  in,  514: 

fH-rfussion  in,  514: 

in  physical  signs  in,  514. 


Myocanlitis.  jirognosis  in.  515; 

|)ulse  in,  511,  513: 

rheumatism  in,  508,  5l;{,  .")15; 

scarlatina   in.  508,  510; 

small-pox  in,  508; 

sirophanthus  in,  ."ilO; 

symptoms  tif,  510; 

treatment   of,  515; 

in  typhoid  fever,  508,  510. 
Myocanlitis,  chronic,  518; 

alropiiie  in.  502; 

baths  in.  'luikish,  552; 

brandy  in.  501  ; 

I'.riglits    disease,     associated     with, 
539 : 

bromides  in,  50:5; 

bronchitis,  acute,  in,  .")51; 

camphor  in,  501; 

cases  of,  52(i,  531,  540,  541; 

chloralamide  in,  503; 

diagnosis  in,  122,  547; 

digitalis  in,  522,  .504; 

dropsy  in,  530,  563; 

etiology  of,  522; 

gastritis,  chronic,  in,  551; 

influenza  in,  522,  551; 

inspection  in,  543 : 

massage  in,  559; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  519; 

morphine  in,  533,  501 ; 

nitroglycerin  in,  553,  500; 

palpation  in,  543; 

percussion  in,  544; 

physical  signs  in,  543; 

jjneujnonia   in,  551 ; 

Jirognosis  in,  549; 

pulse  in,  .529; 

rheumatism  in,  .522,  541 ; 

strophanthus  in,  553,  501; 

strychnine   in,   .553; 

symptoms  of,  526; 

treatment  of,  .551 : 

typhoid  fever  in,  522. 
Myocardium,  cancer  of,   006; 

degeneration   of.  in  chronic  pericar- 
diti.s,  101; 

diseases  of,  505; 

fibroma  of,  000; 

fragmentation   of,  668; 

lipon)a  of,  600; 

segmentation  of,  668. 
Myocardium,  .syphilis  of,  603; 

diagnosis  of,  064; 

digitalis  in,  005; 

etiology  of,  063; 

iodides  in,  605. 
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Myocardium,  syphilis  of,  mercury   in, 

morbid  anatomy  of,  003; 
prognosis  in,  065; 
symptoms  of,  G04; 
treatment  of,  665. 

Nephritis,  in  acute  pericarditis,  44. 
Neur.oses,  703,  717,  731; 

diagnosis  of,   724; 

etiology    of,    722 ; 

pain  in,  728; 

pathology  of,  703;' 

prognosis  in,  726; 

symptoms  of,  704; 

treatment  of,  727. 
Nitroglycerin,  in  angina  pectoris,  058; 

in  aortitis,  acute,  762; 

in  arteriosclerosis,  757; 

in  dilatation,  591,  593; 

in  endocarditis,  chronic,  202; 

in  fatty  heart,  611; 

in  mitral  insufTieiency,  594; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  553,  560; 

in  pseudo-angina  pectoris,  728; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic,  288,  314,316; 

in  stenosis,  aortic,  332,  333; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  272; 

in  Stokes-Adams  disease,  635; 

in  tachycardia,  715; 

in  valvular  diseases,  442,  444,  446, 
488,  498. 

Occupation,  effect  of,  in  valvular  dis- 
eases, 409,  419,  476. 
Qildema,  in  mitral  stenosis,  256; 

in  valvular  diseases,  495 ; 

digitalis  in,  495. 
Orthopnaea,  in  fatty  heart,  603: 

in  pericarditis  with  effusion,  67. 
Oxygen,  in  acute  endocarditis,  191; 

in  Stokes- Adams  disease,  635. 

Pain,  in  aneurysm  of  thoracic  aorta, 
782; 

attack  of,  in  neuroses,  728; 

cardiac,   718; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  49. 
Palpitation,  in  cardiac  neuroses,   727. 
Paroxysmal  tachj-cardia,  730; 

features  of,  732. 
Pathogenesis,  of  thrombi,  674. 
PathologJ'  of  angina  pectoris,  640; 

of  fatty  heart,  599; 

of  mitral  insufficiency,  594; 

of  neuroses,  703. 


Pathology    of    Stokes-Adams    disease, 
()27 ; 
of  tacliycardia,  731. 
Pectoris,    angina     (see    Angina     Pec- 
toris) ; 
pseiido-angina,  719. 
Percussion,  "  abgcdiimjifte  '  method,  7 ; 
auscultatory,  or  stcllioscopic,  8; 
palpatory,  10. 
Perez's    sign    in    chronic    mediastino- 

pericarditis,  121. 
Pericarditis,  acute,  37; 
abscess  in,  47; 
alcoholism  in,  47; 
Bright's  disease  in,  45; 
bronchitis  in,  47 ; 
cancer  in,  47; 
caries  of  rib  in,  47; 
cholera  in,  40; 
diphtheria  in,  40; 
erysipelas  in,  46; 
etiology  o^,  41; 
measles  in,  46; 
micro-organisms  in,  40,  42;  . 
morbid  anatomy  of,  37 ; 
nephritis  in,  44; 
peritonjpum,  diseases  of,  in,  47; 
pleuritis  in,  47; 
pneumonia  in,  46; 
purulent  form,  40; 
purpura  httmorrhagica  in,  47 ; 
rheumatism  in,  42,  46; 
scarlatina  in,  46; 
scurvy  in,  47; 
serofibrinous  form,  40,  42; 

simplest  form,  37;  i- 

small-pox  in,  46; 

strychnine  in,  510; 

suppurative  form,  42; 

tonsillitis  in,  44,  47; 

typhoid  fever  in,  4b; 

ulcer  in,  47; 

valvular  defects  resulting  from,  49. 
Pericarditis,  chronic,  99; 

baths  in,  110,  115; 

calomel  in,  125; 

cases  of,  105,  114,  123; 

compensation  prevented  in,  105; 

course  and  termination  of,   117; 

diagnosis  of,    122; 

diagnosis,   differential,   from   cirrho- 
sis of  liver,  122; 

digitalis  in,  120; 

diuretin  in,  126; 

etiology  of,  103; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  100. 
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IVriranlitia.     i'lin>nU',     luilimtion     in, 
121): 

|M*ri-ussion  in,   121  : 

pliysinil  sij^ns  in,  IIS; 

|iiojrnosis  in.   12;{; 

rlu-iinuitisni  in,   117; 

stasis  in,   117 ; 

stropliantlius  in.    Ill: 

strji-hnino  in.  Ill,  12."); 

syinptonis  of.   104 ; 

troatnu'nl  of.  124. 
IVricanlitis.  dry.  4S; 

faJH's  of,  .'Mt.  ."i2.  (51 ; 

conrso  ami  trrniination  of.  .")(]; 

(Icfzliitilion  in.  painful.  4!); 

liia^Miosis  of.  (M); 

tliir»'renlial.  GO; 

(li;:itulis  in.  .54; 

inspc<-(ion  in.  .'i(>: 

inor|tliin«'  in,  Oil.  .SS.  91; 

pain  in.  40: 

palpation  in.  n~ ; 

p«T<iis>ion  in.  .57 : 

physical  si>nis  in.  5C; 

pneumonia  in,  GO; 

profrnosis  in.  61 ; 

])vrcxia   in.  'A  ; 

rheumatism  in.  .50.  54,  61; 

strychnine  in,  .5.3; 

symptoms  of,  4S; 

hn'morrliagic.  40,  47. 
Pericarditis,. with  efTusion,  64; 

anodynes  in.  88; 

atropine  in.  02: 

belladonna  in.  88; 

blister  in,  80,  87; 

calomel  in,  89; 

cases  of.  G8.  70,  92; 

chloroform   in.  88; 

codeine    in.   88,   91 ; 

course  and  termination  of,  7.3; 

diajrnosis  of,  81 ; 

difTerential,  82; 

dijritalis  in,  83; 

fever  in.  89; 

"first  rib''  si/:pi  in,  75; 

fomentations  in,  88; 

heroin  in.  88; 

ire-bap  in,  87,  89; 

inspection  in.  75; 

opium  in.  HH,  91 ; 

orthopn«*a  in.  67; 

percussion  in.  76; 

physieal   sjfrns  in.  74; 

prognosis  in,  84: 

puncture  in,  site  of,  94,  96. 


Pericarditis.    resuKinu;    from    pueuitio- 
nia.  7,3; 

with    ellusion.    resultiiiji    t'roiii    si-ar- 
let   fever.  72; 

rlieuiiiatism  in.  (iS.  70,  73,  84; 

.sepsis  in.  72; 

sif^Mis  in.  "  lirst   rib,"  75; 

Kwarf.s,  SO,  81; 

Pins'.  80; 

Kotch's,  78; 

strychnine  in,  91 ; 

.symptoms  of,  64; 

treatment  of.  86.  90; 

tuberculosis  in,  S4. 
Periarteritis   nodosa,   769; 

etiology  of,  769 ; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  769; 

pro<j;nosis  in,  770; 

sepsis  in,  769; 

symptoms  of,  769; 

treatment  of,  770. 
Pericardium,  adherent,  99; 

bacteria  in,  45 ; 

signs  in,  l?roadbent'.s,  119; 

Friedreich's,  120; 

Kussmaul's,  120. 
Pericardium,  carcinoma  of,   141; 

diseases  of,  37 ; 

perforated  by  gastric  ulcer,  133; 

sarcoma  of,  141 ; 

syphilis  of,  139; 

tuberculosis  of,  136. 
Pick's  pcricarditic  pseudo-cirrhosis  of 

tlie   liver,    123. 
Pins'   sign,   in   pericarditis   with    cd'u- 

sion,  80. 
Pleurisy,  mistaken  for  pericarditis,  83. 
Pneumonia,  in  aortitis,  acute,  760; 

in    bradycardia,    625 ; 

in  f'licyne-Stf)kes  res|tiration,  617; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  185; 

croupous,  154,   156,   181; 

recovery  from,  155; 

in   myocarditis,  chronic,  551; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  46; 

in  i)ericarditis,  chronic,  103; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  60; 

in  pericarditis,  with  efTusion,  73,  97; 

in    regurgitation,   mitral,   224; 

in   stenosis,  aortic,   .341  ; 

in  valvular  disease,  440. 
Pneumopericardium,  132 ; 

bacilli  in,  gas  forming,  1.33; 

brandy  in,  1.35; 

cases  of.  133; 

diagnosis  of,  135. 
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Pneumopericardium,  digitalis  in,  130; 
etiology  of,  132; 
inspection  in,   134; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  132; 
morphine  in,  135; 
prognosis  in,  135; 
resulting  from  trauma,  133; 
resulting  from  ulcer,  133; 
strychnine   in,    13G; 
symptoms  of,  133; 
treatment  of,  135. 
Pregnancy,    in    valvular    defects,    409, 

422. 
Pi'essure,  effect  of,  on  pericardial  mur- 
mur, 59. 
Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  719; 

-cirrhosis    of    liver,    Pick's    pericar- 
ditis, 123. 
Pulmonary    artery,    stenosis    of     (see 

Stenosis). 
Pulmonary      regurgitation      (see    Re- 
gurgitation ) ; 
stenosis  (see  Stenosis). 
Pulse,   capillary,   in   aortic   regurgita- 
tion, 301; 
inequality   of,   in   aortic   aneurysm, 

801; 
inequality    of,    in    mitral    stenosis, 

257,  259;  260; 
instability  of,  in  acute  myocarditis, 

511,  513; 
tension   of,   in   chronic   myocarditis, 

529; 
venous,  in  aortic  regurgitation,  301 ; 
"  water  hammer,"  in  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, 298. 
Puncture,  site  of,  in  pericarditis  with 

effusion,  94,  96. 
Pyrexia,  in  endocarditis,  acute,  171; 
in  hydropericardium,  129; 
in  pericarditis,  dry,  51 ; 
in  regurgitation,  tricuspid,  346. 

Quincke's    sign,    in    aortic    regurgita- 
tion, 298. 

Regurgitation,  aortic,  278; 
alcoholism  in,  280; 
cases  of,  282,  288,  293,  308,  313; 
cusp,  ruptured  in,  278; 
diagnosis  of,  305; 
digitalis  in,  288,  290; 
Duroziez's  sign  in,  305; 
etiology  of,  280; 
gout  in,  280,  296; 
inspection  in,  288,  290,  316. 


Regurgitation,  aortic,  nitroglycerin  in, 
288,  314,  316; 

palpation  in,  298; 

percussion  in,  301 ; 

physical  signs  in,  297; 

prognosis  in,  30(); 

pulse  in,  298,  301; 

Quincke's  sign  in,  298; 

rheumatism  in,  289; 

scarlatina  in,  309; 

stropiianthus  in,  288,  291; 

strychnine  in,  290,  316; 

symptoms  of,  282; 

syphilis  in,  284. 
Regurgitation,  aortic  and  mitral,  com- 
bined, 397; 

diagnosis  of,  391,  397; 

prognosis  in,  398; 

symptoms  of,  397. 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  and  aortic  ste- 
nosis combined,  396. 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  and  mitral  ste- 
nosis combined,   393; 

inspection  in,  395; 

palpation  in,  395; 

percussion  in,  395; 

prognosis  in,  394,  396; 

symptoms  of,  393. 
Regurgitation,  mitral,  216; 

Bright's  disease  in,  237 ; 

cases  of,  224,  229,  232,  247; 

congestion  in,  237; 

diagnosis  of,  245; 

digitalis  in,  225; 

droj)sy  in,  219,  236,  245; 

dyspnoea  in,  238,  257; 

etiology  jof,  252; 

inspection  in,  239; 

insomnia  in,  237; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  216; 

palpation  in.  239; 

percussion  in,  240; 

physical  signs  in,  239; 

pneumonia  in,  224; 

prognosis  in,  246; 

resulting  in  gangrene,  238; 

rheumatism  in,  222,  247; 

scarlatina  in,  222,  224,  229; 

stasis  in.  236; 

strychnine  in.  225; 

symptoms  of,  223; 

tuberculosis  in,  232. 
Regurgitation,  mitral,  and  aortic  ste- 
nosis combined,  396. 
Regurgitation,  mitral,  and  mitral  ste- 
nosis combined,  392. 
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Utj:iii^'il;Uu>n,  syinptoins  of.  IV.U. 
Hi'jiui'.'itatioii.    of    puliiumaiy    uitory, 
772: 

diufiiiosis  of,  772. 
Koffuifiitntion,  puliiioiiai y.  3(m; 

i-ase  of,  3(58; 

iliafznosis  of.  3S7 : 

otiolo^iy  of.  3S0. 

inorhiil  anatomy  of.  3tio; 

paljtation  in.  371 : 

jHMcussion  in,  371 ; 

physical  sijxns  in.  370; 

prognosis  in.  374: 

stasis  in.  3(>7 : 

symptoms   of.   307. 
l\i'<;ur>.Mtation,  tricuspiil.  343; 

case  of,  354 ; 

cyanosis  in.  347; 

diagnosis  of.  363; 

drojisy  in.  3.51 ; 

etiology  of.  3.16: 

inspection  in.  349; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  344; 

palpation  in,  3iiO; 

percussion  in,  3.)0: 

physical  signs  in,  349; 

prognosis  in,  3.54; 

pyrexia  in.  340; 

resulting    from    cirrhosis    of    lung, 
340; 

from  fibroid  phthisis.  34G; 

from  renal  cirrhosis,  345; 

secondary     to     chronic     broncliitis, 
346; 

stasis  in,  347; 

symptoms  of,  347. 
Rheumatism,    acute,    in    bradycardia, 
625 ; 

in  endocarditis,  acute.  146,  181.  186; 

in  endocarditis,  chronic.  522; 

in  myocarditis,  acute,  513,  515; 

in  pericarditis,  acute.  42; 

in  pericarditis,  chronic.  117; 

in  pericarditis,  dry.  50,  54; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic,  289; 

in  regurgitation,  mitral,  222; 

in  stenosis,  pulmonary,  377; 

in   tachycardia.  732; 

in  valvular  disease,  401,  429. 
Kheumatisiu.   articiilar,  .32,  .34; 

in  dilafatif>n.  583; 

in     endocarditis,     acute,     152,     157, 
187: 

in  hydropericardium,   129; 

in  mitral   insufficiency,  .595; 

in  myocarditis,  acute,  508. 


Khc\imatisin.  articular,  in  pericarditis, 
acute.    42; 
in  pericarditis,  dry,  61; 
in  pericarditis,  with  clVusion,  70; 
in  regurgitation,  mitral.  247: 
in  stenosis,  puluutnary,  376; 
in  stenosis,  tricuspid,  356; 
in   \alvular  disease.  441.  479,  485. 
KheuniHtism,    inHamuuitory.    in    endo- 
carditis, acute,  153; 
in  myocarditis,  clironic,  541 ; 
in  pericarditis,  with  effusion,  68,  73, 

84; 
in  stenosis,  mitral,  274; 
in  valvular  disease,  436,  441. 
Rhythm,  gaiioj)  or  canter,  18; 

a  sign  of  the  end,  20. 
Rotch's  sign,  in  pericarditis  witli  e(Tu- 
sion,  78. 

Scarlatina,  in  aortitis,  acute,  760; 
in   congenital    disease,   698; 
in  endocarditis,  acute,  154; 
in  myocarditis,  acute,  508,  516; 
in  pericarditis,  acute,  46; 
in  regurgitation,  aortic,  309; 
in    regurgitation,    mitral,    222,    224, 

229; 
in  stenosis,  mitral,  274; 
in  stenosis,  tricuspid,  358. 
Scarlet  fever.     (See  Fever.) 
Sclerosis,  246,  286,  573. 
Scinvy,  in  pericarditis,  acute,  47. 
Second  sound,  simulated  doubling  of, 

17. 
Segmentation     of     the     myocardium, 

668. 
Sepsis,  in  acute  endocarditis,  170.  193; 
in  periarteritis  nodosa,  769 ; 
in  pericarditis  with  eflusion,  72. 
SepticaMuia,     in     acute     endocarditis, 

155,   1.56. 
Serum,  anti-streptococcus,  in  acute  en- 
docarditis, 193. 
Signs,   Broadbent's,   in   adherent   peri- 
cardium,  119; 
Duroziez's,   in    aortic    regurgitation, 

305; 
Ewart's,   in   pericarditis   with    eflu- 
sion, 80,  81; 
"  first  rib,"  in  pericarditis  with  effu- 
sion, 75; 
Friedreich's,     in     adherent     pericar- 
dium, 120; 
Kussmaul's,    in    adherent    pericar- 
dium, 120. 
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Signs,  Perez's,  in  chronic  mediastino- 
pericarditis,  121; 

Pins',  in  pericarditis  with  eiTusion, 
SO; 

Quincke's,    in    aortic    regurgitation, 
298; 

Rotch's,    in   pericarditis    with    effu- 
sion, 78. 
Simple  endocarditis.      (See  Endocardi- 
tis.) 
Smallness  of  arteries,  congenital,  773. 
Small-pox,  in  acute  endocarditis,  154; 

in  acute  myocarditis,  508; 

in  acute  pericarditis,  46. 
Sound-friction,   intensity   of,   59; 

location  of  the  pericardial,  58; 

quality  of,  59; 

rhythm  of,  58. 
Sounds,  heart,  normal,   13; 

reduplication  of,  16,  IS; 

second,  simulated  doubling  of,   17. 
Spleen,  abscess  of,  in  acute  endocardi- 

Mis,  150,  185. 
Stasis  in  pericarditis,  chronic,  117; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic,  297 : 

in  regurgitation,  mitral,  236; 

in  regurgitation,  pulmonary,  367 ; 

in  regurgitation,  tricuspid,   347; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  257 ; 

in  stenosis,  tricuspid,  358. 
Stenosis,  of  aorta,  770; 

symptoms  of,  771; 

treatment  of,  772. 
Stenosis,  aortic,  319; 

cases  of,  323,  330,  339; 

cyanosis  in,  335; 

diagnosis  of,  338; 

digitalis  in,  326; 

inspection  in,  335; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  319; 

nitroglycerin  in,  332,  333; 

palpation  in,  335; 

percussion  in,  336; 

physical   signs   in,   335; 

pneumonia  in,  338; 

prognosis  in.  339; 

strychnine  in,  332; 

symptoms  of,  323. 
Stenosis,  aortic  and  mitral  combined, 
392; 

diagnosis  of,  392; 

prognosis  in,  393; 

symptoms  of,  302. 
Stenosis,  mitral,  249; 

bronchitis  in,  256; 

cases  of,  253,  263,  270,  273. 


Stenosis,  mitral,  deliiium  in,  270; 

diagnosis  of,  268; 

digitalis  in,  272; 

epilepsy  in,  212; 

"  fremissement  cataire  "  in,  259; 

goui  in,  254; 

insomnia  in,  256; 

inspection  in,  258; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  249; 

morphine  in,  272; 

nitroglycerin  in,  272; 

oedema  in,  250; 

palpation  in,  259; 

percussion  in,  260; 

physical  signs  in,  258; 

prognosis  in,  2()9; 

pulse  in,  257,  259,  260; 

rheumatism  in,  264; 

scarlatina  in,  274; 

stasis  in,  257 ; 

strophanthus  in.  272; 

strychnine  in,  272; 

symptoms  of,  255; 

syphilis  in,  254. 
Stenosis,  mitral,  and   pulmonary   ste- 
nosis combined,  387. 
Stenosis,  pulmonary,  376; 

cases  of,  377,  380; 

diagnosis  of,  373; 

inspection  in,  385; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  376; 

percussion  in,  386; 

physical  signs  in,  385; 

prognosis  in,  374; 

rheumatism  in,  376,  377; 

symptoms  of,  380; 

tuberculosis  in,  380. 
Stenosis,  of  pulmonary  artery,  772. 
Stenosis,  tricuspid,  355; 

cases  of,  379,  380; 

diagnosis  of,  353; 

digitalis  in,  359; 

inspection  in,  361 ; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  355; 

percussion  in,  362; 

physical  signs  in,  361; 

prognosis  in,  364; 

rheumatism  in,  356; 

scarlatina  in,  358; 

stasis  in,  358; 

symptoms  of,  357. 
Stokes- Adams  disease,  627; 

cases  of,  628,  630,  632; 

digitalis  in,  636; 

etiology  of.  627 ; 

morphine  in,  635. 
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i^tokos- Adams     disoaso,     nilrnjilyciTin 
in,  «»;{."); 

oxyjii'ii  in,  U.{.">: 

pntholoiiy  of,  l!27 ; 

projinosis  in.  iV.i'}; 

syinptonis  of.  (52H; 

sypliilis  in.  ()2S; 

tn>«tnu'nl  of,  (»3.'>. 
Stroplianthns.  in  anj^ina  i)ottoris.  (5G2; 

in  artorioscK'iosis.  I'u  ; 

in  endocarditis,  ac-ntc,  Itl!^: 

in  fatty  lioart.  (511; 

in  fniU'tional  liisordcrs.  711; 

in  niyotarditis.  aciito,  .'ilCt; 

in  niyooarditis,  chronic,  i*."):!.  M\ ; 

in  p<'ricarditis,  chronic.   114; 

in  rojjnrjiitation,  aortic.  2S8,  2!)1 ; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  272; 

in  valvniar  disease.  4.32. 
Strychnine,  in  aortitis,  acute,  702; 

in  dilatation.  ;i01 : 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  100,  liH  ; 

in  endocarditis,  chronic,  202; 

in -fatty  heart,  (ill : 

in  functional  disorders,  709: 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  .55."?; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  JilO: 

in  pericarditis,  chronic,  114.  125; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  5.3; 

in  pericarditis,  with  effusion,  91; 

in  pneumopericardium,  1.3G; 

in  repurpitation,  aortic,  290,  316; 

in   rcpurpitation,  mitral,   225; 

in  stenosis,  aortic.   332; 

in  .stenosi.s,  mitral,  272; 

in  tachycardia,  730; 

in  valvular  disease,  439,  443,  445. 
Syncope,  in  aortic  repurpitation,  287. 
Syphilis,  in  aneurysm.  778,  795; 

in  arteriosclerosis,  742 ; 

in  anpina  pectoris,  040; 

in  endocarditis,  chronic,  204; 

in  repurpitation,  aortic.  284; 

in  stenosi.s,  mitral,  254; 

in  stenosis,  tricuspid,  356; 

in  Stokes-Adams  disease,  028; 
Syphilis  of  the  myocardium,  003; 

of  the  pericardium.  139. 
Syphilis  vs.  rheumatism,  in  aortic  ste- 
nosis, 388. 
Syphilitic  arteritis,  704. 

Tachycardia.  730; 
calFeine  in,  736; 
diagnosis  of,  734; 
digitalis  in.  730; 
diphtheria  in,  732. 


Tachycardia,  etiology  of.  732; 

ill'  in,  73(!; 

inllucn/.a  in,  732; 

malaria  iji.  732; 

nitroplyicrin  in,  715; 

patliidopy   of,   731  ; 

prognosis  in,  735; 

rlieumatism   in,  732; 

strychnine  in,  730; 

treatment  of,  735. 
Temperaments,  of  cardiojtaths,  408. 
Tendencies,  individual,  20(>. 
Terrain  cure,  in  valvular  disease,  454. 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  775. 
Thoracic  cavity,  1. 
Thrombi,  ball,  674; 

bibliography  of,  (580; 

cases  of,  07(5,  080; 

diagnosis  in,  077; 

etiology  of,  074; 

pathogenesis  of,  674. 
Thrombi,  pedunculated,  674; 

prognosis  in,  678; 

symptoms  of,  675; 

treatment  of,  678. 
Tlirombosis,     arterial,     causing     gan- 
grene, 676; 

venous,  in  valvular  disease,  208. 
Tissue,  adipose,  in  syphilis  of  pericar- 
dium, 139. 
Tonics,  accessory,  499; 

cardiac,  441 ; 

nerve,  517, 
Tonsillitis,  in  endocarditi.s,  acute,  156; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  44,  47. 
Tonometer,  Gaertner's,  826. 
Tricuspid   regurgitation    (see   Regurgi- 
tation) ; 

stenosis  (see  Stenosis). 
Tuberculosis,  of  pericardium,  136; 

of  lungs,   103. 
Tuberculosis,     pulmonary,     in     aneu- 
rysm,  808; 

in  dextrocardia,  681; 

in  functional  disorders,  716: 

in  fiericarditis,  with  effu.sion,  84; 

in  regurgitation,  mitral,  232; 

in  stenosis,  pulmonary,  380; 

in  valvular  di.sease,  406, 
Typhoid  fever,  in  pericarditis,  46. 
Typhus,  in  acute  myocarditis,  508. 

Ulcerative   endocarditis.      (See   Endo- 
carditis.) 

Valvular  lesions  combined,  390; 
atropine  in,  500. 
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Valvular  lesions,  batlis  in,   Nauhoim, 

427,  4G4,  503; 
baths  in,  saline,  4(50; 
oaMoinG  in,  432; 
calomel  in,  432,  448,  491,  493; 
eases  of,  393,  436,  440,  469,  479,  482, 

485; 
cathartics  in,  492 ; 
chloral  hydrate  in,  501 ; 
chloralose  in,  501 ; 
change  of  climate  in,  432; 
clothing  in,  425,  476: 
compensation  imperfect  in,  435; 
compensation  lost  in,  478; 
compensation  perfect  in,  413; 
complicated  with  catarrh,  bronchial, 

407; 
with  dropsy,  470; 
witli  pneumonia,  440; 
with  rheumatism,  406; 
convallaria  in,  432,  497; 
diet  in,  428,  470; 
digitalis  in,  394,  430,  480; 
drugs  in,  430; 
exercise  in,  414,  454,  502; 
exercise,  resistance,  in,  455; 
glonoin  in,  432.  446; 
habits  in,  410,  420,  476; 
luematies  in,  448; 
home  surroundings  in,  410; 
liypnotics  in,  500; 
illnesses  in,  429. 


\  alvuhir  lesions,  jalap  in,  493; 

iiiarriagc  in,  422; 

medicinal  agents  in,  444; 

mercury  in,  432; 

morpliine  in,  446,  481,  499; 

nitroglycerin   in,  442,  444,  446,  488, 
498; 

occupation  in,  409,  419,  476; 

ffidema  in,  495; 

pregnancy  in,  409; 

j)rognosis  in,  401 ; 

rest  in,  448,  502; 

rlieumatism    in,   401,   429,   436,   441, 
479,  485; 

strophanthus  in,  432; 

strychnine  in,  439,  443,  445; 

Terrain  cine  in,  454; 

treatment  of,  413,  435,  478; 

tuberculosis  in,  406. 
Vegetative   endocarditis.      (See   Endo- 
carditis.) 
Verrucose    endocarditis.      (See    Endo- 
carditis.) 
Vessels  and  valves  of  heart,  position 
of,  3. 

Wliisky,      in       acute       endocarditis, 
192; 
in  angina  pectoris,  660; 
in  pseudo-angina,  728; 
in  myocarditis,  chronic,  561 ; 
in  valvular  disease,  493. 
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Recent  Important  Discoveries  Concerning  the  Mechanical  Effects  of 
Aortic  Regurgitation  upon  the  Cardio-vascular  System. 

Under  the  caption  of  Experimental  and  Clinical  Investigation 
of  the  Pnlse  and  Blood  Pressnre  Changes  in  Aortic  Insnificiency, 
there  appeared  in  21ie  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  Vol.  I, 
Xo.  1,  Jannary  15,  1008,  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
valvnlar  lesion  of  sncli  wide-reaching  significance  that,  if  confirmed 
by  other  physiologists,  it  is  destined  to  canse  a  rewriting  of  the 
chapters  devoted  to  this  snbject  in  medical  text-books.  On  this 
account  I  cannot  permit  this  third  edition  to  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic without  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  discovered  by  Dr,  Hugh 
A.  Stewart  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. Inasmuch  as  tins  present  edition  has  already  couie  from 
the  press  and  only  awaits  binding,  it  has  been  decided  to  incor- 
porate these  novel  facts  in  an  addendum  rather  than  to  leave 
tliem  unnoticed.  There  is  the  additional  advantage  that  by  so 
doing'  I  shall  leave  for  the  reader  the  original  and,  as  it  wcn-e, 
historical  conception  of  the  disease  which  has  dominated  medical 
thought  since  the  time  of  Corrigan,  that  he  may  contrast  the  dif- 
ferences between  Corrigan's  and  Stewart's  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed. 

By  a  reference  to  Chapter  VIII  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pathology  of  aortic  regurgitation  is,  briefly,  as  follows :  Insuffi- 
ciency of  the  aortic  semilunar  valves  causes  a  portion  of  the 
blood  discharged  into  the  artery  during  systole  to  leak  back  into 
the  ventricle  with  the  next  ensuing  diastole.  The  quantity  of 
blood  thus  regurgitating  depends  upon  the  degi'ee  of  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  valve,  but  whether  small  or  great  produces  collapse 
of  the  pulse  and  a  proportionate  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  since 
the  reg:in-gitating  stream  enters  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  during 

its  period  of  diastole.     This  primary  dilatation  is  soon  counter- 
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bal:nut'«l  l>v  livp'rlropliv  o\'  ilic  \\;ill.  in  roiix'ipit'iict*  of  wliicli 
llu>  iMtwi-rfnl  :iii<l  i':i|>:i('i"Us  \ cnl  ride  i-  niiililrd  In  (liscli:ii-p>  wilh 
al»n<>nii:il  siuMt'inicss  the  iin-i-c;isc(l  \(iliiiiir  nl'  Modd  il  lias  received 
from  Imtli  auricle  and  a<>rla.  This  lariie  lilnnd  wave  iMpidly  dis- 
tcmls  the  arlj'rii'^  tluriiii:'  cardiac  svslide  ainl  lluai  I'apidlv  recedes 
tluriuir  diasldle  hecanse  et'  ilie  reii-uririlal  inn.  iluis  <:i\iim  rise  lo 
the  cnlla|isiiij:-  |iulse  and  nllier  \ascidar  plieiiniiieiia  cliaraderisl  ic 
<d   anrlic  incniii|H>lence. 

liitil  Stewart's  careful  sludies  prnved  the  iiiaccnracv  (d"  (\)\'- 
riiran's  exjihiuatinn  <d  the  cnllapse  nt"  the  judse  this  had  seemed 
to  acootnit  for  the  clinical  chauiics  fully  and  salisfaelorily.  Now, 
howovor,  the  nuniuei"  in  which  the  niecdianical  effects  on  \hv  lieart 
and  })ulso  are  prodncecl  is  fnuiiil  in  he  (|uiie  dilferent  and  to  ])os- 
scss  therapeutic  and  proirnosiic  importance.  For  a  d(»scription  of 
tlie  nieohanieal  deviees  by  which  w(^re  recor<l(Ml  l)lood-pressure 
changes  in  the  ventricde  and  aniMa,  as  well  as  the  ventricular  vol- 
ume curves  of  the  nnrmal  heart  jireviously  descrihed  hy  Hender- 
son, the  reader  is  referred  to  Stewart's  original  thesis.  S]ia('e 
here  forhids  more  than  a  summary  of  his  conclusions,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  his  experimenls  made  on  tlie  dog's  heart  are  ])ro- 
fusely  illustrated  by  tra<*ings  and  ai)])ear  cnnvincing  as  to  their 
accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

In  the  first  jilace,  by  means  of  Henderson's  ])lethysmograiih 
he  studied  the  volume  curve  of  the  normal  \-eiitricle  and  conlirmed 
that  investigator's  conclusions;  namely,  that  the  cardiac  cycle  is 
not  diphasic  but  tripliasic  and  consists  of:  (1)  systole,  or  the 
|>eriod  of  contraction  and  discharge;  (2)  diastole,  or  the  jieriod 
of  relaxation  and  filling;  {'■'>)  diastasis,  or  period  of  rest.  These 
stiulies  showed,  fnrthernM»re,  that  an  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
rate  is  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  period  of  rest,  not  of  systole  or  diastole, 
since  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ventricle  fills  is  invariable  for 
each  heart  and  is  independent  of  its  rate  of  contraction,  (inversely, 
slowing  of  tlie  heart  by  vagus  stimidatinii  li'iigtliens  diastasis,  or 
the  period  of  rest,  and  does  not  affect  either  systole  or  diastole. 
If  the  heart  rate  is  accelerated  up  to  the  point  of  total  abolition 
of  diastasis  the  systolic  output  per  unit  of  time,  the  work  of  the 
heart,  and  the  mean  pressure  in  the  aortic  system  are  increased. 
Tf  now  the  rate  of  the  heart  is  still  further  accelerated  the  period 
of  diastole  becomes  encroached  upon  by  the  succeeding  systole, 
complete  filling  is  prevented,  atul  the  amount  <»f  blood  discharged 
with   each    svstole    is   lessened.      The   work   of   the    heart    is    not 
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greater,  for,  noiwitlistaii(]iii2;  the  increase  in  rate,  tlie  amount  of 
blood  discharged  in  a  given  nnit  of  time  remains  as  l)efore. 

Stewart  next  obtained  a  record  of  the  \()lnme  cnrve  after  the 
aortic  valves  had  been  rnptnred  by  means  of  McCallum's  valvu- 
lotome. Tliese  tracings  (the  heart's  rate  in  the  two  instances  re- 
maining the  same)  wei'e  then  laid  one  upon  the  other  and  com- 
pared. It  was  then  found  that  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  after 
aortic  regurgitation  had  been  produced  did  not  occur  more^juickly, 
hut  more  slowly,  requiring  for  its  completion  .22  of  a  second  in- 
stead of  .18  of  a  second,  as  when  the  heart  was  normal.  It  was 
also  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  with  each 
systole  was  increased  over  the  normal  by  only  .5  c.c. 

This,  as  pointed  out  by  Stewart,  is  at  variance  witli  the  teach- 
ings concerning  the  immediate  effect  on  the  ventricle  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  for  in  the  animal  experimentation  it  was  shown 
that  even  with  the  most  extensive  incompetence  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  blood  regurgitated  and  that  the  ventricle  did  not  con- 
tract more  suddenly  and  rapidly  but  more  slowly  than  in  health. 
Moreover,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  lengthening  of  the  systole 
"was  made  up  by  a  more  rapid  rate  of  filling  during  the  first  part 
of  diastole,  until  in  fact  the  ventricle  had  received  about  one 
fifth  of  its  supply. 

But  still  other  surprises  were  disclosed.  It  is  known  that 
there  is  a  certain  amoinit  of  residual  blood  left  in  a  ventricle 
when  in  a  state  of  dilatation,  and  hence  if  aortic  incompetence 
causes  left  ventricidar  dilatation  this  should  lead  to  retention  of 
blood  in  the  ventricle.  It  was  found,  however,  that  despite  a 
slightly  increased  filling  the  ventricle  emptied  itself  more  com- 
pletely tlian  normally.  There  was  then  no  distention,  and  this 
was  taken  as  a  proof  of  increased  tonus  of  the  ventricular  muscle. 
This  increased  tonus  could  only  be  due  to  the  fact  that  instead  of 
the  regurgitating  stream  acting  as  a  dilating  force,  the  incom- 
petence of  the  valve  permitted  a  transference  of  pressure  from  the 
aorta  to  the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  and  it  was  this  transfer  of 
pressure  from  aorta  to  ventricle  which  occasioned  the  increased 
ventricular  tonus.  Moreover,  this  tension,  which  results  from 
increased  ventricular  pressure,  produces  hypertrophy  as  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  aortic  regurgitation  and  not  dilatation,  as  is  usu- 
ally taught. 

Finally,  in  his  experiments  Stewart  discovered  that  simple 
irritation  of  the  depressor  nerves  of  the  ventricle  without  destruc- 
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tion  of  \\io  valvos  \v;is  followed  by  cniullMrv  dilntatiou  ami  a 
vcritaMo  colliiiisi*  of  tlii^  ]iulsi»  throuiili  vcllcx  action  of  tlio  vaso- 
motor crnh'rs.  Then  siudyiiie'  tlic  arterial  ti-acim;.-  lie  found  that 
tlu'  collapst'  of  tlu'  inilsc  occiirn'd  duriiii:;  si/slolc,  and  not  didslolc, 
as  has  always  lu-i'ii  ludicvi'd.  In  short  he  demonstrated  that  the 
collapse  is  of  vasomotor  origin  and  due  to  free  si/slolic  oulllow 
intt>  the  eapillarios,  mid  not  at  all  to  rejiiiri^itation.  This  con- 
elnsion  was  eorrohorated  hy  the  tin<lini:  that  whenever  he  inter- 
fered with  escape  of  Mood  into  the  ea|iillaries — e.  2;.,  hy  compres- 
sion of  the  ahdominal  aorta — he  abolished  the  collajising  character 
of  the  ]nilse,  althoniih  this  manipnlation  shoidd  at  the  same  time 
have  increasi'd  the  reanreitation.  In  this  connection  also  it  may 
he  stated  that  the  ])ro(lnction  of  aortic  rciiuriiitat  ion  failed  to  raise 
systolic  hlood  jiressnre,  hnt  did  lower  the  diastolic  ])ressnre,  which, 
toijether  with  the  ca])illarv  dilatation,  is  a  conservative  effort  on 
the  j>art  of  nature,  since  it  lessens  intraventricular  pressnre  and 
also  reeiiriiitation. 

That  the  facts  thns  hriefly  stated  mnst  possess  both  prognostic 
and  therajientic  imi)ortanee  goes  witliont  saying.  So  long  as  the 
left  ventricle  is  ecjnal  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  in- 
creased tonns,  and  the  elastic  arterioles  can  res]iond  to  the  vaso- 
dilating stimnlns  so  as  to  permit  ready  flow  into  the  capillaries, 
compensatory  livjiertrojihy  ]iersists  and  symptoms  are  nil.  Hence 
the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  heart  seen  in  the  yonng  in  whom  the 
h'sion  is  the  resnlt  of  endocarditis.  In  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  whom  the  aortic  valve  leaks  as  a  part  of  a  general  arterio- 
sclerosis which  l)y  invasion  also  of  the  coronaries  has  led  to  myo- 
cardial degeneration,  both  increased  ventricnlar  tonns  and  a  free 
systolic  outflow  into  the  capillaries  are  wanting  or  but  poorly 
maintained.  Hence  symptoms  are  ajit  to  ajjpear  early,  and  when 
once  manifest  to  ])ersist,  or  increase  in  sjiite  of  treatment,  and 
sudden  death  is  the  rule. 

Therapentically  two  suggestions  arise:  (1)  Since  digitalis  con- 
stricts the  arterioles  it  should  be  administered  cautiously  and  in 
conjunction  Avith  vasodilators,  or,  instead,  strophanthus  should  be 
the  drug  relied  upon  wlien  cardiac  inadequacy  appears.  (2)  Ni- 
trite of  sodiinn  or  some  other  equally  efficient  vasodilator  is  called 
for,  tlieoretically  at  least,  when  the  collapsing  character  of  the 
pulse  is  not  well  marked,  and  in  the  sclerotic  type  of  the  disease, 
shouhl  always  be  j)rescril)ed. 
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